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PREFACE. 


The  volume  of  this  history  now  published  has  had 
throughout^  Kke  that  which  preceded  it,  the  benefit 
of  Niebuhr's  assistance.  I  have  only,  therefore,  to 
repeat  what  was  said  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume,  that  "  no  acknowledgment  can  be  too  ample 
for  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  his 
work." 

There  has  lately  appeared,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Niebuhr's  life  and  letters,  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
a  young  student,  containing  various  directions  and 
suggestions  with  respect  to  his  philological  studies. 
Amongst  other  things  he  says,  "  I  utterly  disapprove 
of  the  common  practice  of  adopting  references,  after 
verifying  them,  without  naming  the  source  whence 
they  are  taken ;  and  tedious  as  the  double  reference 
is,  never  allow  myself  to  dispense  with  it.     When 
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I  cite  a  passage  simply,  I  liave  found  it  out  myself. 
He  who  does  otherwise,  assumes  the  appearance  of 
more  extensive  reading  than  belongs  to  him." 

The  perfect  uprightness  of  Niebuhr's  practice  in 
this  point  is  well  worthy  of  him,  and  is  deserving  of 
all  imitation.  But  I  should  find  it  difficult  in  all 
cases  to  say  whether  I  had  first  noticed  a  passage 
myself,  or  had  been  led  to  it  by  a  quotation  in 
another  writer.  I  have  availed  myself  continually 
of  Niebuhr^s  references,  and  of  those  made  by 
Freinsheim  in  his  supplement  of  Livy;  but  it  has 
happened  also  that  passages  referred  to  by  them  had 
been  taken  by  myself  directly  from  the  original 
source,  without  recollecting,  or  indeed  without 
knowing,  that  they  had  been  quoted  previously  by 
others.  Niebuhr^s  reading  was  so  vast>  and  his 
memory  so  retentive,  that  he  may  be  pr^umed 
never  to  have  overlooked  any  thing  which  could 
illustrate  his  subject:  it  is  probable  therefore  that 
every  quotation  made  in  this  volume  may  be  found 
previously  made  by  Niebtihr,  unless  it  happen  to 
relate  to  a  matter  which  he  has  not  written  on. 
But  yet  some  quotations  were  made  by  me  vrith  so 
little  consciousness  of  their  existing  in  Niebuhr,  that 
in  one  instance  I  searched  his  volume  to  see  whether 
he  had  noticed  a  passage^  because  I  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  any  quotation  of  it  by  him,  and 
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yet  I  felt  sure^  ja3  proved  ta  be  the  ease^  that  he  had 
not  overlooked  it^ 

I  have  only  tbere£o3^  to  state  that  many  passages 
have  beea  quoted  by  me  from  Pliny,  Valerius  Max- 
imu8^  Frontinus,  and  other  vrriten^  for  the  know- 
ledgi^  or  M  least  for  the  recollection  of  which,  I 
was  indebted  either  to  Niebuhr,  or  to  Freinsheim, 
or  to  some  other  modern  writer.  And  yet  I  can 
truly  ^ay  itbat  not  a  single  paragn^ph  in  this  volume 
has  beea  written  on  a  mere  verifying  of  the  re- 
fepences  mad^  by  precedimg  writers,  but  that  my 
own  reading  and  comparison  of  the  ancient  autho- 
rities has  been  always  the  foundation  of  it.  This  is 
npt  said  as  laying  claim  to  any  remarkable  degree  of 
diligence  or  of  learning,  but  simply  to  establish  my 
right  to  call  this  history  an  original  work,  and  not  a 
mere  compilation  from  Niebuhr  or  from  others,  who 
have,  gone  over  the  ground  previoqsly. 

But  I  shall  be  believed  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
tilth  Niebuhr's  third  volume,  when  I  say  that  the 
composition  of  this  volumo  of  mine  has  been 
throughout  a  most  irksome  labour ;  inasmuch  as  I 
was  but  doing  with  manifest  inferiority  in  every 
point  what  Niebuhr  had  done  in  all  points  admir- 
ably. In  my  first  volume,  although  all  the  substance 
of  it  and  much  more  was  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr, 
yet  in  its  form  it  might  hope  to  have  some  advan- 
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ta^e,  as  putting  his  matter  into  a  more  popular  shapes 
But  his  third  volume  is  no  less  eloquent  than  wise ; 
and  is  as  superior  to  mine  in  the  power  of  its  imrra^ 
tire  as  in  the  profoundness  of  its  reseaycbes*  And 
yet  this  present  volume  ^ras  to  be  written^  as  a 
necessary  part  of  my  otto  work.  I  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  go  through  with  it  as  well  as  I  could, 
feeling  most  keenly  all  the  while  the  infi&ite  diffeiv 
ence  between  Niebuhr's  history  and  mine* 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  volume  iS' 
written  at  too  great  length ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
(Wie,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
has  found  the  same  feult  with  the  preceding  volame. 
But  I  am  convinced  by  a  tolerably  large  e3q)erience, 
that  most  readers  find  it  almost  impossible  to  impress 
on  their  memory  a  mere  abridgment  of  history ;  the 
number  of  names  tod  events  crowded  into  a  small 
space  is  overwhelming  to  them,  and  the  absence  of 
details  in  the  narrative  makes  it  impossible  to  com-^ 
municate  to  it  nmch  of  interest ;  neither  characters 
nor  events  can  be  developed  with  that  particularity 
which  is  the  best  help  to  the  memory,  because  it 
attracts  and  engages  us,  and  impresses  images  on  the 
mind  as  well  as  facts.  At  the  same  time  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  giving  liveliness  to  a 
narrative  which  necessarily  gets  all  its  facts  at  second 
hand.     And  a  writer  who  has  never  been  engaged 
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in  any  puU^  tTansactions,  eitbi^  of  peace  or  war, 
moat  feel  this,  especially.     One  who  is  himself  a 
statesman  and  orator,  nmy  relate  the  political  coo^ 
tests  eveoi  of  Yanote  ages  with  something  of  the 
spirit  of  a  oontemporarj ;  for  his  own  experience 
realizes  to  him  in  great  measure  the  sceoies  and  the 
charaetdra  which  he  is  deseribiz]^.    And  in  likse  raiui^ 
ner'a  soldier  or  a  seaman  can  enter  fully  into  the 
great  deeds  of  ancient  warfare;  for  aH;lK>ugh  in  out- 
ward form  aneieiit  battles  and  sieges  may   differ 
from  those  of  modem  times,  yet  the  genius  of  the 
gemeral  and  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the  call  for 
so  many  of  the  highest  qoalities  of  oiur  nature  which 
constitutes  the  enduring  moral  interest  of  war,  aare 
cfHuanoia  alike  to  all  times,  and  he  who  haa  fought 
under  Wellington  has  been  in  spirit  aa  eye-witness 
of  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.     But  a  writer  whose 
who}e  experience  has  been  confined  to  private  life 
aad  to  peace,  has  no  link  to  connect  him  with  the 
actors  and  great  deeds  of  ancient  history,  except  the 
feelings   of    our   common  humanity.      He    cannot 
realize  ehdl  contests'  or  battles  with  the  vividness  of 
a  state^nan  and  a  soldier;  he  can  but  enter  into 
them  as  a  man;  and  his  general  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature^  his  love  of  great  and  good  actions,  his 
sympathy  vrith  virtue,  his  abhorrence  of  vice,  can 
alone  assist  him  in  making  himself  as  it  were  a  wit- 
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ness  of  what  he  attempts  to  describe.  But  these 
even  by  themselves  will  do  much ;  and  if  an  histo- 
rian feels  as  a  man  and  ss  a  citizen,  there  is  hope 
that>  however  humble  his  experience,  he  may  inspire 
his  readers  with  fiometfainf  of  his  fwn  interest  in 
the  events  of  his  history :  he  may  hope  at  least  that 
a  full  detail  of  these  events,  however  feebly  repre- 
sented, will  be  worth  far  paore  than  a  mere  brief 
summary  of  them,  made  the  text  for  a  long  comment 
of  his  own. 

BMffby, 
May  2Sth,  1840.     '       ' 
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Thucyoidbs,  I.  89. 


LivY  begins  his  history   of  the   period  after  the    chap. 
invasion  of  the  Gauls,  by  contrasting  what  he  calls  Ir-j^— ' 
its  greater  clearness  and  certainty  with  the  obscurity  ^^^u^ 
of  the  period  which  had  preceded  it.     True  it  is,  uncertainty. 
that  there  was  no  subsequent  destruction  of  public 
records  such  as  had  been  caused  by  the  burning  of 
the  city :  and  although  many  invaluable  monuments 
perished  in  the  great  fire  of  the  Capitol  in  the  times 
of  Sylla,  yet  these  might  have  been,  and  in  some 
instances  we  know  that  they  had  been,  previously 
consulted  by  historians,  so   that  all  knowledge  of 
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CHAP,    their  contents  was  not  lost  to  the  writers  of  the 

XXV. 

' — ^-^—^  Augustan  age.  Yet  still  no  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory since  the  first  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons  is  really  more  obscure  than  the  thirty 
years  immediately  following  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  there  are  no 
independent  contemporary  historians^  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  public  documents  affords  no  security  for 
the  preservation  of  a  real  knowledge  of  men  and 
actions.  The  documents  may  exist,  indeed,  but  they 
give  no  evidence :  they  are  neglected  or  corrupted 
at  pleasure  by  poets  and  panegyrists :  and  a  fictitious 
story  gains  firm  possession  of  the  public  mind,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  to  take  the  pains  of  promul- 
gating the  truth.  And  thus  it  has  happened  that 
the  panegyrists  of  Camillus  and  of  the  other  great 
patrician  femilies,  finding  ready  belief  in  many 
instances  from  national  vanity,  have  so  disguised  the 
real  course  of  events,  that  at  no  other  period  of 
Roman  history  is  it  more  difficult  to  restore  it. 

ThoRomuM      The  Gauls  were  gone,  and  the  ruins  of  Rome 

proceed  to  ^ 

rwtow  their  were  possessed  again  by  the  Romans.     The  Flamen 

poMJforre-of  Quiriuus  and  the  Vestal  Virrins  returned  from 

Camaiu      ^®^^^5  ^^d  *^^  eternal  fire,  unextinguished  by  the 

periuadei    lato  Calamity,  was  restored  to  its  accustomed  place 

rtSSSIi"    ^^  *^^  temple  of  Vesta.     But  the  fugitives  who  had 

fled  to  Veii  from  the  rout  at  the  Alia,  and  who 

formed  a  large   proportion  of  the  Roman  people, 

were  most  unwilling  to  leave  the  city  which   for 

several  months  had  been  their  only  country :  at  Veii 

they  had  houses  already  built,  and  perhaps  they  were 
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not  sorry  to  escape  from  the  ascendancy   of  the    chap. 
patricians,  and  to  settle  themselves  in  a  new  city  of  ^ — ^z— 
which  they  would  be  the  original  citizens'.     Thus 
Rome  was  threatened  anew  with  the  dangers  of  a 
secession,  with  such  a  division  of  the  strength  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  must  have  ensured  its  ruin ;  for 
some  of  the  patricians  would  no  doubt  have  removed 
to  Veii,  while  others,  with  their  clients,  would  as 
certainly  have  remained  at  Rome.     At  this  period 
the  name  and  ability  of  Camillus  were  most  effectual 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension,  and  in  deter- 
mining that  the  proposed  secession  to  Veii  should 
be  utterly  abandoned:    but  by  what  means  or  at 
what  time  his  exile  was  reversed,  we  cannot  discover. 
It  may  be  true',  that  while  the  Gauls  were  in  pos- 
session of  Rome  he  had  encouraged  the  people  of 
Ardea,  where  he  had  become  a  citizen,  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Gaulish  plundering  parties ;  he  may 
also,  in  such  a  time  of  necessity,  have  been  chosen 
commander  by  some  of  the  Romans  who  had  fled 
from  the  city,  and  with  them  he  may  have  done 
good  service,  both  in  cutting  off  the  enemy's  strag- 
glers,  and  perhaps  in  harassing  their  rear  after  they 
began  to  retreat.     And  if  after  these  exploits  he  had 
led  back  his  party  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Veii,  and 
had  thus  proved  that  even  in  banishment  his  heart 
was  true  to  his  old  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  been  received  as  joyfully  as  the  Athe- 

'  That  is,  they  would  be  the  formed,  just  as  they  themselves 

boigbers  or  patricians  of  Veii,  and  had  grown  up  beside  the  patricians 

around  them  a  new  plebs  or  com-  of  Rome. 
moDs  would  in  process  of  time  be        ^  See  Livy,  V.  43,  44. 

b2 
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nians  under  similar  circumstances  received  Alci- 
biades' ;  his  exile  would  have  been  speedily  reversed, 
and  his  entrance  into  Rome,  like  Cicero's  in  after- 
times,  would  have  been  celebrated  with  general 
rejoicings.  Still  more  would  this  have  been  the 
case,  had  he  really  during  his  exile  repaired  to  Veii, 
and  brought  back  to  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls  any  considerable  portion  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  made  Veii  their  refuge.  Then  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  discussion  whether  these  soldiers  should 
return  to  their  countrymen  at  Veii,  or  whether  all 
should  unite  once  more  at  Rome.  Then  Camillas 
and  the  patricians  opposed  to  the  secession  would 
naturally  appeal  both  in  the  senate*  and  the  forum 
to  all  the  local  attachments  and  religious  feelings  of 
which  Rome  alone  could  be  the  object ;  and  when 
the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  smallest  thing 
would  incline  men's  wavering  minds  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  it  may  be  true*  that  they  received 
as  an  omen  from  heaven  the  casual  words  of  a 
centurion,  who  passing  through  the  comitium  with 
his  century,  and  having  occasion  to  halt  in  front  of 
the  senate-house,  called  aloud  to  the  standard-bearer, 

'  When  Alcibiades  returned  to  phon,  Hellenic.  I.  4.  How  refresh- 
Athens  in  the  25th  year  of  the  ing  is  it,  after  the  vagueness  and 
Peloponnesian  war,  after  his  sue-  uncertainties  of  Uie  Koman  tra- 
cesses  in  the  Hellespont  and  in  ditions,  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
Thrace,  he  had  never  been  for-  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary 
mally  recalled  from  exile,  and  historian,  even  when,  like  Xeno- 
doubted  at  first,  it  is  said,  how  he  phon,  he  is  far  below  the  highest 
should  be  received.  But  a  sense  standard  of  excellence ! 
of  his  great  services,  and  of  the  *  See  the  speech  ascribed  to 
necessities  of  the  Commonwealth,  Camillusin  Livy,V.  51 — 54. 
overpowered  all  other  considera-  *  The  story  is  given  by  Livy, 
tions,  and  the  people  did  receive  V.  55,  and  by  Plutarch,  Camillus, 
him  with  enthusiasm.     See  Xeno-  32. 
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•*  Pitch*  thy  standard  here,  for  this  is  the  hest  place    chap. 
to  stop  at."  * — .r-^ 

The  secessioiL  in  whatever  maimer,  havinff  been  The  remain- 

^  ing  monu- 

prevented,  and  the  mass  of  the  commons  having  m«»i»«j« 
consented  to  remain  at  Rome,  although  many  stilly  the  dg 
refiised  to  quit  Veii,  the  senate  proceeded  to  recon-  rebuilt. 
struct^  as  well  as  they  could,  the  shattered  fabric  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  sites  of  the  temples'  were 
retraced  as  well  as  was  possible  amidst  the  ruins, 
their  limits  were  again  duly  fixed  by  the'augurs,  and 
ceremonies  were  performed  to  expiate  the  pollution 
which  they  had  undergone  by  having  been  profaned 
by  the  barbarians.  Some  relics  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  replace,  were  said  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously preserved;  the  lituiis'  or  augural  crook  of 
Romulus,  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
marked  out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  when  in 
answer  to  his  augury  the  gods  sent  him  the  famous 
sign  of  the  twelve  vultures,  was  discovered  unhurt, 
so  ran  the  tradition,  under  a  heap  of  ashes.  Then 
the  day*  in  which  the  rout  of  the  Alia  had  taken 
place,  the  day  after  the  ides  of  July,  or  the  16th 
according  to  our  reckoning,  was  pronounced  by  the 
pontifices  to  be  a  day  of  ill-omen ;  and  no  sacrifice 
could  acceptably  be  offered,  nor  any  business  pros- 
perously done,  on  that  day  for  ever.  All  *®  remaining 
records  were  sought  for;  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  some  laws  ascribed  to  the  kings,  and  some 

*  SigDifer,  statue  signum  hie,  nysius,  XIV.  5.    Fragm.  Mai. 

nuuiebiniiia  optime.  ^  Gellius,  V.  17.    Livy,  VI.  1. 

'  yvy,  V.  50.  »«  Livy,VI.  1. 
^  Plutarch,  Camillus,  32.    Dio- 
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CHAP,  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  such  as  those  with 
— v-^  Carthage  and  with  the  Latins,  were  found  to  be  still 
in  existence ;  and  parts  of  the  laws  were  again  fixed 
up  in  some  place  where  they  were  accessible  to  the 
people  at  large :  but  the  sacred  or  religious  law,  it  is 
said,  was  not  made  public ;  the  pontifices  alone  were 
to  be  acquainted  with  it.  The  city  was  to  be  rebuilt 
with  all  diligence;  at  present  even  the  walls  had 
been  partially  broken  down,  and  the  streets  were  a 
mere  heap  of  ashes.  There  was  no  plan  to  show 
their  old  direction ;  men  built  wherever  they  found 
a  spot  clear  of  rubbish,  and  the  first  houses  so 
erected,  determined  in  great  measure  the  position  of 
the  rest  Each  citizen,  no  doubt,  built  upon  his  own 
hill,  and  generally  speaking,  in  his  own  quarter,  or 
parish,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  city  marked  by  the  sacraria  or 
chapels  of  the  Argei.  But  within  these  limits,  the 
old  distinctions  of  property  were  not  duly  observed, 
and  there  was  a  sort  of  scramble  for  the  ground ;  so 
that  the  city  was  built  irregularly,  and  the  direction** 
of  the  cloacae  did  not  correspond  with  that  of  the 
streets.  Meanwhile  the  government  offered  to  fur- 
nish'* roofing  materials  for  the  new  houses  at  the 
public  expense :  and  Niebuhr  conjectures  that  these 

"  Livy,  V.  65.  word  in  this  passag^e  of  Livjr,  sig- 

1'  Livy,  y.  55.  tegula  publice  nifying  roofing  materials,  whether 

praebita  est.     We  know  from  Cor-  of  shingles  or  of  tiles ;  or  if  it 

nelius    Nepos,  quoted  by  Pliny,  mean  tiles  strictly,  we  must  sup- 

Hist.  Natur.  XVl.  10.  §  36.  that  pose  that  the  people  did  not  like 

the  houses  in  Rome  were  roofed  the  labour  of  fetching  them  from 

with  wood  (shingles)  down  to  the  Veii,  and  preferred  to  use  wood, 

time  of  the    war  with  Pyrrhus.  according  to  their  former  practice. 
Either  then,  tegula  is  a  general 
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were  chiefly  obtained  by  unroofing  the  houses  of  chap. 
Veil,  and  thus  rendering  the  proposed  seat  of  the  ^ — v-^ 
secession  uninhabitable,  while  it  was  made  to  con- 
tribute at  the  same  time  to  the  rebuilding  of  Rome. 
Stone  and  timber  might  also  be  quarried  and  felled 
by  any  man  from  any  public  lands,  provided  he  gave 
security  that  he  would  complete  his  house  within 
the  year.  But  with  all  these  aids  the  building  fell 
lieavily  upon  the  mass  of  the  people ;  it  was  delayed 
also  by  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies :  the  securities 
given  for  completing  it  within  the  year  would  in 
many  instances  be  forfeited ;  and  hence  began  again 
the  old  system  of  borrovring  from  the  patricians, 
speedily  to  be  followed  as  before  by  a  train  of  into- 
lerable distresses  and  oppressions. 

In  the  small  states  of  Greece  and  ancient  Italy,  Four  new 
the  loss  of  a  great  battle  caused  a  sensible  diminu-tothoRo-^ 
tion  of  the  population  of  free  citizens.     The  defeat  "*"  ^^^  *' 
at  the  Alia  had  been  bloody :  many  lives  must  have 
been  lost  in  after-skirmishes  with  the  Gauls,  and  in 
their  devastations  of  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
many  fugitives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  may  have  preferred  remaining  in  their 
new  homes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  large  sub- 
ject" population,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  of  Tyrrhenian, 

^  lAvj,  VI.  4.  calls  the  new  citi-    a  subject  population,  irtpioiKoi  in 

BOS  "  qui    V^entium     Capena-    the  political  language  of  Greece, 

tiumqne  ac  Faliscorum  per  ea  bella    would  be  likely  to  revolt  or  sub- 


sens  "  qui  V^entium  Capena-  the  political  language  ojf  Greece, 
tiumqne  ac  Faliscorum  per  ea  bella  would  be  likely  to  revolt  or  sub- 
transnigerant  ad  Romanos."     In-    mit  to  the    Komans.    The    new 


dividual  deserters,   could  not  be  citizens  could  scarcely  have  been 

numerous  enough  to  form    four  Etruscans,    as    the    difference  of 

tribes ;  but  when  the  cities  of  Veii  language  would  then   have   pre- 

and  Capena    were    hard-pressed,  sented  a  serious  barrier  to  their 

their  territory,  inhabited  chiefly  by  union  with  the  Romans ;  but  if 
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OTAP.  that  is,  of  Pelasgian  origin,  in  the  recently  conquered 
'^- — ^/-^  territories  of  Veii,  of  Capena,  and,  as  Livy  adds,  of 
Falerii.  From  these  it  was  resolved  to  make  up  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  Gauls,  and  to  convert  sub- 
jects veho  vrould  infallibly  have  soon  revolted,  into 
citizens,  who  would  be  a  most  seasonable  accession 
of  strength.  Accordingly,  they  were  admitted  in  a 
body  to  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens :  each  head 
of  a  family  had  his  portion  of  seven  jugera  of  land 
duly  granted  to  him  in  full  property,  and  set  with 
landmarks,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  agri- 
mensores,  which  constituted  the  legal  freehold  tenure 
of  the  Romans ;  and  to  show  the  great  number  of 
new  citizens  thus  admitted,  four  new  tribes^*  were 
formed  out  of  them,  and  they  thus  constituted 
nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  people  in  political 
weight,  and  probably  a  larger  proportion  in  point  of 
actual  numbers.  The  tribes  were  thus  increased 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five. 
The  neigh-  I  havo  uoticod  those  measures  vrithout  regard  to 
pie  attack    tho  oxact  chrouological  order  in  which  they  are  said 

the  Romans.  _  i         r«i  11        i  i      i 

CamiUuire- to  havo  occurrod.     They  are  ail  placed,  however, 

pelitheVol-      .,,  .  ^/  .  n     'T     i^ 

•cians  and    With  tho  oxceptiou  of  the  crcatiou  of  the  four  new 

EtruBcani. 

tribes,  in  the  first  year  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls :  in  that  year  the  new  citizens  were  admitted, 
and  received  their  grants  of  land:  although  the 
creation  of  the  new  tribes,  in  which  they  might 
exercise  their  franchise  politically  by  voting  at  th# 

they  were  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  considerable  a£Bnity  to  those  of 

they  were  of  the  same  stock  as  Rome. 

the  Romans  themselves,  and  their  ^^  Livy,  VI.  6. 

language  and  religion  both  bore  a 
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comitia,  is  said  to  have  happened  two  years"  later,  chap. 
The  magistrates  still,  as  before  the  Gaulish  inYasion»  ^ — .^ 
came  into  office  on  the  first  of  July'®:  thus  the 
military  tribunes  who  had  commanded  at  the  Alia 
and  during  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  were  still  in 
oflSce  for  some  months  after  the  retreat  of  the 
Gauls;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold  the 
comitia'^  for  the  election  of  their  successors,  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  ill-luck  of  their  magistracy : 
they  resigned  therefore,  and  the  comitia  were  held 
by  an  interrex,  a  foct  which  of  itself  confutes  the 
story  of  Camillus'  pretended  dictatorship:  for  had 
he  been  dictator  throughout  the  year,  according  to 
the  tales  of  his  exploits'*,  the  comitia  would  naturally 
have  been  held  by  him,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  an  interregnum.  But  immediately  after 
the  appointment  of  the  new  tribunes,  that  is,  about 
the  season  of  harvest^  the  favourite  season  for  the 
plundering  incursions  of  the  Peloponnesians  into 
Attica,  the  Romans  were  alarmed  by  the  reports  of 
hostile  attacks  on  every  side ;  their  forlorn  condition, 
it  18  said,  tempting  even  the  smallest  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  to  assail  them.  If  we  are  to  believe 
one  tradition  which  has  accidentally  been  preserved 
to  us'",  the  people  of  Ficulea,  Fidense,  and  other 
places  round  about,  appeared  in  arms  under  com- 

^  That  is,  it  took  place  at  the  said,  for  at  least  sixty  years  after 

next  censas,  which  was  taken  in  this  period.    See  livy,  VIII.  20. 

the  year  368 ;  the  preceding  cen-  *7  Livy,  VI.  1. 

Bors  having  been  appointed  in  the  ^^  See  Livy,  VI.  1.  and  Plutarch, 

year  363.    Li vjr,  V.  3 1 .  Camillus,  3 1 . 

"  They  continued  to  do  so,  it  is  **  By  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.  VI.  18^ 
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CHAP,   inand  of  Livius  Postumios,  the  dictator,  as  he  is 

XXV. 

called,  of  the  Fidenatians,  and  caused  such  a  panic 
that  the  Romans  fled  before  them ;  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  flight,  the  nones  or  7th  of  July,  was 
celebrated  ever  afterwards  under  the  name  of  the 
day  of  the  people's  flight".  This,  however,  is  an 
uncertain  story",  in  some  respects  improbable,  and 
connected  at  any  rate  with  circumstances  which  are 
clearly  &bulous.  It  is  more  credible  that  the  late 
destructive  inroad  of  the  Gauls  should  have  shaken 
all  old  political  relations,  and  that  the  Romans  could 
no  longer  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans.  Emboldened  by  their  knowledge  of  this, 
the  Volscians  took  up  arms,  and  advanced  into 
Latium  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium", 
which  stood  on  a  sort  of  spur  of  high  ground,  run- 
ning out  from  the  very  southern  extremity  of  the 
Alban  hills.  Here  they  encountered  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  the  military  tribunes,  and  were 
so  superior  in  numbers,  that  they  presently  confined 

ed.  Miilier,  and  partly  by  Macro-  tioned  at  all  after  the  times  of  the 
biu8,  Saiumal.  I.  11.  Roman  kin^^s.  Nor  can  we  con- 
^  Poplifagia.  ceive  how  Fidenae  should  have  had 
^^  It  is  uncertain,  because  a  dif-  a  dictator,  which  was  a  title  pecu- 
ferent  account  of  the  oriffin  of  the  liar  to  the  Latin  towns ;  unless, 
Poplifugia  is  given  by  Macrobius,  indeed,  we  suppose  that  it  had 
Satumsd.  III.2,  andby  Dionysius,  joined  some  Latin  confederacy 
n.  56,  and  because  we  know  how  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power, 
little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  and  was  now  become  Latin.  Fur- 
stories  pretending  to  account  for  ther,  the  story  of  the  Fidenatian 
the  origin  of  old  traditional  usages  dictator  is  mixed  up  with  the  fa- 
or  festivals.  It  is  improbable,  be-  mous  legend  of  Tutula  and  the 
cause  Fidense  had  been  taken  and  female  slaves,  which  is  evidently 
colonized  by  the    Romans   forty  fabulous. 

years  earlier,  and  from  that  time        "  Diodonis,  XIV.  117.     Livy, 

forward  plays  no  part  in  history,  VI.  2. 
and  because  Ficulea  is  never  men- 
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the    Romans   within   their  camp.     The   tidinirs   of    chap. 

XXV. 

their  danger  were  carried  to  Rome ;  Camillus  was 
named  dictator,  and  he,  taking  the  field  with  every 
man  who  could  hear  arms,  hastened  from  Rome  hy 
a  night-march",  and  appeared  at  day-hreak  on  the 
rear  of  the  Volscians.     Then  the  Roman  army  under 
the  military  tribunes  made  a  sally,  and  the  Volscians, 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  totally  routed. 
Scarcely  was  this  danger  repelled,  when  the  dictator 
learnt  that  an  Etruscan  army,  probably  from  Tar- 
quinii,  had   attacked   the   Roman   frontier   on  the 
opposite  side,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
was   besieging  Sutrium.     Camillus  hastened  to  its 
aid,  but  on  his  way'*,  said  the  story  of  his  exploits, 
he  met  the  citizens  of  Sutrium  in  forlorn  plight, 
they  having  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  city,  and 
having  saved  nothing  but  their  lives.     They  fell  on 
their  knees  before  him,  told  him  their  sad  case,  and 
craved  his  assistance.     He  bade  them  be  of  good 
cheer,  saying  that  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Etrus- 
cans to  wail  and  weep.     Then  he  advanced   upon 
Sutrium,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that  the 
enemy  kept  no  watch,  and  were  thinking  of  nothing 
but  plunder:  he  instantly  forced  his  way  into  the 
place;,  made  a  great  slaughter,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  prisoners ;  and  Sutrium  was  thus,  accord- 

^  The  resemblaDce  of  this  story  the  Volscians,    but  he  expressly 

to  that  of  Cincinnatus  is  obvious,  says   that  Camillus   marched    to 

and    is    rery    6us]>icious.     Livy  relieve  the  army  of  the  military 

merely  describes    the    victory  of  tribunes,  which  was  besieged  by 

Camillus,  without  saying  anything  the  enemy.  Camillus,  34. 

of  the  previous  danger.    Plutarch  *•  livy,  VI.  3.  Plutarch,  Camil- 

makes  the  Latins  to  have  joined  lus,  35. 
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CHAP,  ing  to  the  story,  "lost  and  recovered  in  a  day 
* — ^,_L-/  again"."  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much  of  ex- 
aggeration is  mixed  up  with  these  details ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Camillus  by  his  genius  in 
this  memorable  year  did  truly  save  his  country  from 
destruction.  The  enemies  of  Rome  were  checked, 
and  time  was  gained  for  the  state  to  recover  from 
its  disorder  and  distress,  and  to  meet  its  rivals  on 
more  equal  terms.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Roman  people  in  after-ages  proves  how  well  they 
must  have  defended  themselves  when  attacked  by 
two  enemies  at  once  in  the  hour  of  their  most 
extreme  helplessness  and  depression. 

It  were  a  mere  wearying  of  the  reader's  patience 
to  follow  Livy  through  the  details  of  the  petty  wars 
of  this  period,  details  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
historical,  and  which,  even  though  true,  would  be  of 
little  value.  It  will  be  enough  to  trace  generally 
Rome's  foreign  relations  down  to  the  time  of  her 
great  internal  regeneration. 
Extent  of        Qu  the  rfffht  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  fron- 

the  Roman  °  -kt 

frontier.  Its  tier  neither  advanced  nor  receded.      Nepete   and 

limit  to-  * 

vards        Sutrium,  which  had  submitted  to  Rome  three  or 

Etruria.  ' 

four  years  before  the  Gaulish  invasion",  and  were 
the  border  towns  of  the  Roman  dominion,  were 
twice,  according  to  the  story  of  Camillus,  attacked 

^  The  very  passage  from  which  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  its  recovery 

this  line  is  talcen,  in  Shakspeare's  by  Talbot  on  the  same  day ;  both 

Henry   VI.  Part    I.  shows  how  the  capture  and  recapture  being, 

little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  a  as  every  one  knows,  alike  purely 

poetical  version  of  events  in  them-  imaginary, 

selves  historical.    The  line  refers  ^  See  Vol.  I.  chap,  zviii. 
to  the  capture  of  Rouen  by  the 
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by  the  Etruscans ;  once,  as  we  have  seen,  in  366,  and  chap. 
again  in  369.  They  were  both,  according  to  the  '^ — ^-^ 
same  authority,  taken  in  369,  and  immediately  re- 
covered ^\  It  appears  that  the  Etruscans,  who  were 
engaged  in  this  afl&ir,  were  the  people  of  Tarquinii ; 
and  finding  the  strength  of  Rome  greater  than  they 
had  expected,  they  were  probably  glad  to  conclude 
a  truce  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  which  was  no 
less  welcome  to  the  Romans,  as  they  saw  that  they 
should  have  enemies  enough  on  their  hands  on  their 
opposite  frontier. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  we  hear  of  wars  it«  limiu  on 

the  left  bank 

with  the  Volscians  generally,  almost  every  year,  andoftheXiw. 
particularly  with  the  people  of  Antium.  The  scene 
of  action  was  commonly  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
tricum,  a  town  which  lay  between  VelitrsB  and 
Antium *••  Satricum  had  originally  been  one  of  the 
thirty  cities  of  the  Latins;  it  had  then  been  con- 
quered by  the  ^Equians  and  Volscians,  had  after- 
wards been  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  had  lastly,  a 
little  while  before  the  Graulish  invasion,  revolted 
from  them^^  and  was  now  again  become  Volscian. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  retaken  by  Camillus  in  369*®, 
and  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  occupy  it  in  the 
following  year.  Again,  however,  it  was  lost  in  373  ^^ 
and  held  for  five  years  by  the  Volscians ;  after  which 

^  Iatj,  VI.  9,  10.  But  nothing  exists  beyond  a  few 

^  Its  position  is  unknown :  the  shapeless  ruins,  which  can  deter- 

Italian  antiquaries  fix  it  at  a  little  mine  nothing.     Westphal.  p.  40. 

place  called  Conca,  on  the  edge  of  ^  Diodorus,  XIV.  102. 

the  Selva  di  Nettuno,  in  the  sup-  ^  Livy,  VI.  8.  16. 

posed  line  of  tiie  old  road  from  '*  livy,  VI.  22. 

VeHtne  to  Astura   and  Antium. 
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CHAP,  time,  when  the  people  of  Antium  made  peace  with 
' — ^/-^  the  Romans,  and  Satrieum  was  to  have  been  restored, 
it  was  burnt,  out  of  indignation,  by  the  Latins'*,  who 
had  been  allied  with  the  Antiatians  against  Rome,  and 
now  found  themselves  deserted.  Thus,  on  this  side, 
the  Roman  frontier  had  considerably  receded  from 
the  point  which  it  had  reached  thirty  years  earlier. 
Then  Anxur  had  been  conquered,  but  now  even 
Satrieum  could  not  be  maintained,  a  place  less  than 
thirty  miles  distant  from  Rome.  The  loss  of  Anxur 
is  nowhere  expressly  acknowledged;  but  it  must 
have  feUen  either  in  the  year  358,  when  we  read  of 
its  being  besieged  by  the  Volscians" ;  or  else  it  must 
have  been  lost,  as  well  as  Bola'*,  amidst  the  calamity 
of  the  Gaulish  invasion ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it 
could  have  been  retained  by  the  Romans  whilst  the 
Volscians  were  fighting  year  after  year  at  Satrieum, 
nearly  five-and-twenty  miles  nearer  to  Rome. 
Altered  re-       But  the  Doculiar  feature  of  Rome's  foreiffn  rela^ 

lations  of  ° 

Rome  with  tions,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  consisted  in  her 

Latium. 

altered  position  with  respect  to  the  Latins.  Hitherto, 
during  all  the  wars  with  the  jiEquians  and  Volscians, 
the  alliance  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  with  the 
Romans  had  remained  unbroken.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded 
the  original  treaty  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  261,  had  since 
been  conquered  by  the  jEquians  and  Volscians": 

'^  Livy,  VI.  33.  therefore    have    been    previously 

»  Livy,  V.  Id.  lost. 

^  Camillus  is  made  to  recover  ^    Of  the  thirty    Latin    cities 

Bola  from  the  iEquians,  in  the  enumerated  by   Dionysius,  eight 

year  366.  Livy,  Vi.  2.    It  must  are  mentioned  by  livy  or  Diony- 
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and  thus,  as  Niebuhr  supposes*  that  treaty  had  long  chap, 
since  been  virtually  at  an  end :  and  while  some  of  ^ — -^ 
the  Latin  states  were  become  .^quian  or  Volscian,  or 
had  drawn  around  themselves  a  distinct  confederacy 
of  the  small  towns  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  others,  like  Tusculum,  were,  from  the  equal, 
become  no  more  than  the  dependent  allies  of  Rome : 
for  instance,  Prseneste,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  must  from 
its  position  have  become  ^quian,  and  Tibur  stood 
aloof,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  small  confederacy 
of  its  own.  It  does  not^  however,  appear  to  me  that 
we  are  compelled  to  adopt  this  supposition  by  the 
reason  of  the  case;  and  external  testimony",  such  as 
it  18,  seems  to  be  against  it.  The  ^quians  may  have 
poured  out  upon  the  Campagna  through  that  breach 
in  the  Apennine  wall  which  lies  open  close  below 

»U8  as  having  been  conquered  by  Gaulish  war.    Latins  and  Herni- 

the  Volscians  under  the  command  cans  joined  Camillus  against  Veii 

of  Coriolanus;  Velitrse  also  be-  in  359.    (Livy,  V.  190     Ferenti- 

came  Volscian  in  the  course  of  nuro,  when  ttdcen  from  the  Vol- 

the  wars  with  the  Opican  nations ;  scians,  was  given  to  the  Hemicans 

and  othera  of  the  thirty  which  are  as  their  share  of  the  spoil  in  34^. 

not  noticed  again  in  history,  were  (Livy,  IV.  51)    The   Latin  and 

in  all  probabUity  destroyed.  Hemican    lands  are  ravaged  bv 

"   Livy  says  that  '<  the   Latins  the  ^Equians  or  Volscians  in  340, 

and  Hemicans,  since  the  battle  at  (Livy,  IV.  55.)  in  345,  (id.   IV. 

the  lake  Regillus,  bad  remained  53.)  and  the   Hemican  lands  in 

faithful  to  Rome  for  nearly  a  cen-  342.     (Id.  IV.    5 1 .)    The  Latins 

tnr^  without  interruption."  VI.  2.  and   Hemicans  announce  the  in- 

Tbis,  as  a  general  statement,  and  tended  invasion  of  the  Opican  na- 

one  clearly  in  some  respects  in-  tions  in  332  and  324,  (Livy,  IV. 

accurate,  may  not  be  entitled  to  26.  37,)  and  in  292  it  is  expressly 

much   weight ;  but  a  variety  of  mentioned  that  the  lands  ravaged 

incidental  notices  in  the  accounts  by  the  Volscians  were  those  of  the 

of  the  several  years,  seem  to  im-  Prsenestines,  Gabians,  and  Tuscu- 

ply  that  the  alliance  between  the  lans    (Livy,    III.   8)  :    the   three 

three    nations,    Romans,    Latins,  people  belonging  all  alike  at  that 

and    Hemicans,    lasted    without  period  to  the  Latin  confederacy, 
aay  materia]  change  down  to  the 
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CHAP.  Prseneste,  and  may  have  occupied  Pedum  in  the 
plain,  and  Lavici  on  the  roots  of  the  Alban  hills ; 
nay,  they  may  have  even  taken  Bola  within  the 
mountain-range  itself,  and  yet  the  impregnable 
strength  of  Prseneste,  which,  at  a  later  period,  so 
long  defied  the  whole  power  of  Sylla,  may  have 
remained  in  perfect  security ;  and  as  the  Hernicans 
were  unconquered,  and  yet  lay  quite  on  the  rear  of 
the  ^quians  when  they  established  themselves  on 
Algidus,  so  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  safe  in  their  moun- 
tain-holds, may  have  continued  to  belong  to  Latium, 
though  almost  isolated  from  the  mass  of  the  Latin 
people  by  the  conquests  of  the  Opican  nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  very  likely  that  amid  the  ruin 
of  the  Latin  cities  around  them,  many  small  Latin 
communities  may  have  gathered  under  their  protec- 
tion: and  that  thus  the  disproportion  in  strength 
between  them  and  the  other  remaining  states  of  the 
Latin  confederacy  would  have  become  greater  than 
it  had  been  before.  This  of  itself,  when  Rome  had 
been  so  crushed  by  the  Gauls,  would  lead  to  an 
altered  relation  between  them  and  the  Romans.  By 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Sp.  Cassius,  Rome  stood 
as  one  contracting  party,  and  the  whole  Latin  con- 
federacy as  another :  of  the  plunder  or  conquest  made 
by  the  allied  nations,  the  share  of  Rome  alone  was 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  all  the  Latin  cities  together ; 
the  allied  armies  were  to  be  commanded  alternately 
by  a  Roman  and  a  Latin ;  but  each  particular  Latin 
state  would  enjoy  the  command  many  times  less 
often  than  Rome.     Thus  when  Rome  had  sunk  in 
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power,  and  Praeneste  had  risen,  it  would  seem  feir    chap. 
that  they  should  stand  towards  each  other  on  a  dif-  ^ — ^-^ 
ferent  footing ;  that  Prseneste  should  be  no  longer  a 
mere  single  member  of  the  state  of  Latium,  but 
should  itself  treat  as  state  to  state  with  Rome. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find  that  after  the  Gaulish  Waw  with 
invasion,  the  treaty  of  Sp.  Cassius,   both  with  the  ^atea,— 
Latins   and   Hemicans,  was  either  imperfectly  ob- 
served or  altogether  violated  for  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty   years.      Latin  and  Hernican   volunteers  in 
great  numbers  are  said  to  have  joined  the  armies  of 
the  Volscians  ^' ;  then  the  Latins  generally,  without 
any  mention  of  particular  states,  are  described  as  at 
open  war  with  Rome  ",  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians ;  and  Lanuvium  *^  and,  above  all,  Prseneste  *^ 
are  especially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent   part 
in  these  hostilities.   On  the  other  hand,  Tusculum  ^\ 
though  on  one  occasion  suspected,  remained  gene- 
rally  true  to  Rome :   and   so   also  did  Gabii   and 
Lavici  "•   It  may  be  well  conceived  how  greatly  this 
altered  disposition  of  the  Latins  added  to  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Roman  commons.     For  some  years  past 
Latium  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  ravaging  incur- 
sions of  the  jEquians  and  Volscians;   its  aid  had 
enabled  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  at  times  into 
the  enemy's  country,  while  their  own  territory  had 
rested  in  security.     But  now  we  read  of  the  Roman 
territory  being  ravaged  in  all  directions  by  the  Vol- 

^  livy,  VI.  7.  13.  ^  Livy,  V.  21, 22. 27,  et  seq.  30. 

»  yvy,  VI.  30.  32, 33.  «  livy,  VI.  21.  26,  26. 

»  livy,  VI.  21.  ^  Ibid. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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CHAP,  scians  *^ ;  and  on  one  occasion  **  the  Prsenestines 
^ — ,— !-/  having  laid  waste  the  country  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  Anio,  a  quarter  most  likely  to  have  escaped  the 
attacks  of  other  enemies,  at  last  even  crossed  the 
Anio,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Under  such  circumstances  any  gleam  of  victory 
would  be  doubly  welcome ;  and  an  inscription  in  the 
Capitol "  long  recorded  the  successful  campaign  of 
T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  having  been  appointed 
dictator  to  repel  this  invasion  of  the  Praenestines, 
marched  out  against  them,  defeated  them  in  a  battle 
on  the  very  banks  of  the  ill-omened  Alia,  chased 
them  into  their  own  country,  and  stormed  nine  of 
their  townships  in  as  many  days.  But  such  successes, 
like  those  with  which  the  Saxon  kings  of  England 
sometimes  relieved  the  disasters  of  the  Danish  invar- 
sions,  were  attended  by  no  permanent  fruits.  The 
Praenestines  were  in  the  field  again  the  very  next 
year  ** ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  Roman  foreign  afi&irs 
continued  to  be  overclouded  down  to  the  very  end  of 
that  period  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
present  chapter. 
Internal  But  the  prospoct  at  homo  was  not  overclouded 

distress.  ^ 

merely ;  it  was  the  very  deepest  darkness  of  misery. 

^  livy,  VL31.  Oppida  novem   diebus   novem 

**  livy,  VI.  28.  caperet. 

^  Liyy,  VI.  29,  and  Festos  in  From  Jove  and  all  the  gods  this 

"Triens."     The   inscription,    as  favour  did  befal, 

Niebuhr  has  restored  it,  ran  thus :  That  Titus  Quinctius,  sometime 

Rome's  captain-general, 

Juppiter  atque  Divi  omnes  hoc  Nine  towns  did  in  nine  days  aa- 

dederunt,  sauit  and  take  withal. 
Ut    Titus    Quinctius    dictator 

Romanus  «  Livy,VI.  30. 
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It  has  been  well  said,  that  long  periods  of  general    chap. 
suffering  make  for  less  impression  on  our  minds,  than  ^^r—^ 
the  short  sharp  strufffirle  in  which  a  few  distiniruished  *^«  >^o""» 

.  ,  ^  °°  °  commons. 

mdividiials  perish;  not  that  we  over-estimate  the 
horror  and  the  guilt  of  times  of  open  bloodshedding, 
but  we  are  much  too  patient  of  the  greater  misery 
and  greater  sin  of  periods  of  quiet  legalized  oppres- 
sion ;  of  that  most  deadly  of  all  eyils,  when  law,  and 
even  religion  herself,  are  &lse  to  their  divine  origin 
and  purpose,  and  their  voice  is  no  longer  the  voice 
of  God,  but  of  his  enemy.  In  such  cases  the  evil 
derives  advantage,  in  a  manner,  from  the  very  amount 
of  its  own  enormity.  No  pen  can  record,  no  volume 
can  contain,  the  details  of  the  daily  and  hourly  suf- 
ferings of  a  whole  people,  endured  without  inter- 
mission, through  the  whole  life  of  man,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  mind  itself  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  vride  range  of  the  mischief:  how 
constant  poverty  and  insult,  long  endured  as  the 
natural  portion  of  a  degraded  caste,  bear  with  them 
to  the  sufferers  something  yet  worse  than  pain,  whe- 
ther of  the  body  or  the  feelings ;  how  they  dull  the 
understanding  and  poison  the  morals ;  how  ignorance 
and  ill-treatment  combined  are  the  parents  of  uni- 
versal suspicion ;  how  from  oppression  is  produced 
habitual  cowardice,  breaking  out  when  occasion  offers 
into  merciless  cruelty ;  how  slaves  become  naturally 
liars;  how  they,  whose  condition  denies  them  all 
noble  enjoyments,  and  to  whom  looking  forward  is 
only  despair,  plunge  themselves,  with  a  brute's  reck- 
lessness, into  the  lowest  sensual  pleasures ;  how  the 

c2 
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CHAP,  domestic  circle  itself,  the  last  sanctuary  of  human 
* — V— ^  virtue,  becomes  at  length  corrupted,  and  in  the  place 
of  natural  affection  and  parental  care,  there  is  to  be 
seen  only  selfishness  and  unkindness,  and  no  other 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  parents  for  their  children, 
than  that  they  may,  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  prey  in 
their  turn  upon  that  society  which  they  have  found 
their  bitterest  enemy.  Evils  like  these,  long  working 
in  the  heart  of  a  nation,  render  their  own  cure 
impossible :  a  revolution  may  execute  judgment  on 
one  generation,  and  that  perhaps  the  very  one  which 
M^as  beginning  to  see  and  to  repent  of  its  inherited 
sins ;  but  it  cannot  restore  life  to  the  morally  dead  ; 
and  its  ill  success,  as  if  in  this  line  of  evils  no  curse 
should  be  wanting,  is  pleaded  by  other  oppressors  as 
a  defence  of  their  own  iniquity,  and  a  reason  for  per- 
petuating it  for  ever. 
cauwiof  But  it  was  the  blessing  of  Rome,  that  this  course 
severity  of  of  cvils  was  iu  her  case  checked  in  time,  when  it 
mcntofin-  had  brought  suffering  only  on  one  generation,  be- 
debtora.  forc  it  had  entailed  moral  corruption  on  the  remotest 
posterity.  Twenty  years  *'  of  poverty  and  oppres- 
sion, could  we  present  to  ourselves  each  individual 
case  of  misery,  would  seem  a  fearful  amoimt  of  evil ; 
but^  happily,  twenty  years'  sufiering  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  are  but  like  an  attack  of  fever,  severe  indeed 
while  it  lasts,  but  too  short  to  weaken  the  constitu- 
tion  permanently.     Mere  poverty,  moreover,  is  an 

^  The  period,  according  to  Nie-  according  to  the  common  chrono- 
buhr*8  chronology,  was  one  of  logy,  it  lasted  twenty-three  years, 
eighteen  years,  from  365  to  383 :    from  365  to  388. 
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evil,  the  sense  of  which  varies  greatly  according  to  chap. 
differences  of  time  and  place ;  its  actual  privations 
depend  much  on  climate ;  their  intolerableness  arises 
from  contrast ;  vrhere  none  are  extravagant  or  lux- 
urious, poverty  must  almost  sink  to  beggary  before 
its  sting  is  felt  acutely.  The  actual  distress  endured 
by  the  Roman  commons  in  the  loss  of  their  houses, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  fruit-trees, 
few  of  which  could  liave  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
Gauls  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  city  and 
territory  of  Rome,  although  severe  for  the  time, 
would  nevertheless  have  been  diminished  by  the 
sense  of  its  being  the  common  portiou,  and  would  in 
time  have  been  altogether  relieved.  But  the  attacks 
of  foreign  enemies  rendered  the  tributum,  as  a  war- 
tax,  constant  and  heavy ;  other  taxes  were  imposed 
to  defray  the  expense  of  building  up  the  rock  of  the 
Capitol  with  large  blocks  of  stone  ",  and  probably 
of  rebuilding  the  temples  generally ;  whilst  the  obli- 
gation of  complieting  the  houses  in  the  city  within 
twelve  months,  was  a  pressure  on  the  means  of  the 
less  wealthy,  coming  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  least  able  to  meet  it.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen, 
debts  were  unavoidably  contracted ;  and  when  there 

*  LdTf,  VI.4.  "Capitoliumsaxo  surface   of  the  hill  towards  the 

quadrato  substructum  est.''    lliis  forum,  where  the  remains  of  the 

must  mean,  that  where  the  cliff  had  Tabukrium  still  exist, 

been  proved  to  be  accessible^  and  The  '*  saxum  <}uadratum"  of  the 

roust  thus  have  been  more  or  less  Roman  writers,  is  the  '*  Steintuf  *' 

of  an  inclined  plane,  it  was  so  of  the  German   geologists;    the 

built  np  with  large  blocks  of  stone  "Tufa  litoide  "  of  Brocchi :  it  is  a 

as  to  enlarge  the  upper  surface  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  found  in 

the  hill,  and  make  it  perpendicular  Rome  itself,  and  is  the  stone  em- 

with  the  bottom  of  it.    Similar  ployed  in  the  Cloaca, 
sobstractions  have  enlarged    the 
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CHAP,  was  a  general  demand  for  money,  it  was  not  possible 
' — ,— L^  that  any  positive  law  could  keep  the  rate  of  interest 
low.  Whether  the  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables^ 
which  fixed  its  yearly  rate  at  one-twelfth  of  the 
principal,  was  actually  repealed,  or  only  disregarded 
by  common  consent,  we  cannot  tell;  but  the  re- 
enacting  that  rate  *^  a  few  years  later  is  a  proof  that 
at  this  period  it  was  not  observed  ;  and  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  principal  ^  of  debts  was  some- 
times paid  many  times  over  in  interest  before  they 
were  of  five  years'  standing.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  details  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  law 
towards  insolvent  debtors ;  they  have  been  already 
noticed ;  but  as  the  distress  was  far  greater  now  than 
at  any  former  time,  this  severity  must  have  been 
more  extensively  felt  than  ever:  every  patrician 
house  was  become  a  private  gaol ;  but  a  gaol  in  which 
the  prisoners  were  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the 
gaoler's  benefit,  or  were  at  his  caprice  loaded  with 
irons  and  subjected  to  the  lash. 
Aggravn-  Imprisoument  for  debt  in  its  mildest  form,  and 
misery  from  amidst  tho  mauifold  money  transactions  of  a  great 
Sums".  commcrcial  country,  in  which  the  debtor  must  often 
be  paying  the  penalty  of  his  own  imprudence,  is  yet 
beginning  to  shock  the  feelings  of  modem  times,  as 
being  liable  to  the  evil  of  confounding  together  mis- 
fortune and  crime.  How  then  should  we  regard  the 
treatment  of  Roman  commons,  whose  debts  were 


*•  Livy,  VII.  16.  per  sortem  usuriB."    'ITiis  is  said 

*"  Livy,  VI.  14.  "Multiplicijam    of  the  year  370,  only  five  years 
Borte  exsoluta,  mergeDtibus  sem-    after  the  Gaulish  invasion. 
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incurred  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  were  the  con-    chap. 

XXV 

sequence  of  an  overwhelming  national  calamity,  and  » — I^ 
of  the  want  of  consideration  shovm  by  the  govern- 
ment for  their  state  of  distress  ?  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  severity  of  the  law  in  itself  seems 
even  now  to  have  excited  no  complaint ;  nor  do  we 
find  that  the.  tribunes  extended  their  protection  to 
the  multitude  of  innocent  debtors  who  were  daily 
dragged  ofi^  to  labour  amongst  slaves  in  their  cre- 
ditor's workhouse, — ^what  excited  general  discontent 
was»  in  the  first  place,  the  high  rate  of  interest 
exacted  by  the  patricians,  who  thus  seemed  to  make 
their  profit  out  of  the  general  misery ;  and  next  the 
harshness  of  obliging  the  commons  to  pay  heavy 
taxes  for  the  public  service,  while  the  state's  domain 
land,  the  natural  resource  in  extraordinary  national 
emergencies,  was  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals, and  whilst  the  taxation  itself  was  highly 
arbitraiy,  being  regulated  according  to  an  old  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  citizens ",  and  making 
no  allowance  for  the  enormous  losses  which  had 
since  so  greatly  reduced  its  amount.  Above  all, 
there  was  the  intolerable  suspicion  that  the  taxes 
thus  hardly  wrung  from  the  people  were  corruptly 
embezzled :  a  tax  had  been  imposed  to  replace  two- 
fold the  treasures  borrowed  from  the  temples  to  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Gauls ;  and  it  was  whispered  " 
that  this  money,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the 
gods,  was  secretly  kept  back  by  the  patricians  for 
their  ovni  use. 

"  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  II.  p.  675.  *-  Livy,  VI.  14. 
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CHAP.        Thus  the  evils  of  the  times  and  the  public  irri- 
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v^ — .r-^  tation  were  great;  but  before  they  found  their  true 
comes  fo>  and  wholesome  remedy,  they  gave  occasion  to  one  of 
protector  of  thoso  felso  shows  of  relief  which  only  aggravate  the 
andtSr  disease.  M.  Manlius,  the  preserver  of  the  Capitol 
debtoni.  from  the  Gauls,  was  jealous  of  the  high  reputation 
of  Camillus*^  and  alienated  from  the  patricians 
generally,  because  his  share  of  the  high  offices  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  such  as  his  merits  claimed. 
Thus  he  was  ready  to  feel  indignant  at  the  severities 
practised  against  the  debtors ;  and  his  better  feelings 
also,  the  loftiness  of  his  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with 
brave  men,  were  all  shocked  by  the  scenes  which 
he  daily  witnessed.  One  day "  he  saw  a  centurion 
who  had  served  with  him,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  distinguished  soldier,  now  dragged  through  the 
forum  on  his  way  to  his  creditor's  workhouse.  He 
hastened  up,  protested  against  the  indignity,  and 
himself  paid  the  debt  on  the  spot^  and  redeemed  the 
debtor.  The  gratitude  and  the  popularity  which  this 
act  won  for  him,  excited  him  to  go  on  in  the  same 
course :  he  sold  by  public  auction  the  most  valuable" 

"Livy,  VI.  11.    Plutarch,  Ca-  eleven  years  before.    ButtheAger 

millus,  36.  Veiens  came  down  to  the  I'iber, 

"  Livy,  VI.  14.     One  is  rather  and  portions  of  it  may  have  been 

too  much  reminded  here  of  the  conauered  in  earlier  wars,  or  even 

story  of  the  brave  old  centurion,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  final 

whose  hard  usage  from  his  ere-  war.      The   fundus   in   question 

ditors  excited  such  a  tumult  in  the  was  probably  a  "possessio,"  or  a 

year  of  Rome  269.    See  Livy,  II.  portion  of  the  domain  land  held 

23.  by  occupation  ;  but  such  estates 

M  «*Fundum  in  Veienti,"  says  were  bought  and  sold  amongst 
Livv,  "caput  patrimonii."  It  individuals  as  if  they  were  pro- 
could  hardly,  then,  have  been  a  perty,  subject  always  to  the  chance 
part  of  the  Veientian  territory  of  their  being  reclaimed  by  the 
which  had   been  conquered  only  state. 
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part  of  his  landed  property,  and  declared  that  he  chap. 
would  never  see  a  fellow-dtizen  made  a  bondsman  v-^^^Il-^ 
for  debt^  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  relieving 
him.  So  well  did  he  fulfil  this  promise,  that  he  was 
said  to  have  advanced  money  to  no  fewer  than  four 
hundred  debtors,  without  requiring  any  interest  to 
be  paid  to  him ;  and  thus  to  have  discharged  their 
debts,  and  saved  them  from  bondage.  Such  gene- 
rosity obtained  for  him  the  unbounded  affection  of 
the  people ;  he  was  called  the  "  Father  of  the  Com- 
mons;** and  his  house  in  the  Capitol  was  always 
beset  by  a  multitude  of  citizens,  to  whom  he  spoke 
of  the  cruelty  of  their  creditors,  and  of  their  fraud 
and  sacrilege  in  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
money  pmd  by  the  people  to  replace  the  treasures 
borrowed  from  the  gods  for  the  ransom  of  the 
Capitol. 

A  dictator  had  been  "  already  appointed  early  in  Hisambi- 
the  year,  with  the  double  purpose  of  employing  him  S.^'nis 
against  the  Y olscians  abroad,  and,  if  need  should  be,  ment  by  the 
against   the   attempts   of  Manlius  at  home.     The  HistriaUnd 
office  had  been  conferred  on  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
perhaps  the  same  person  who,   in   his   consulship, 
eight-and-twenty  years  before,  had  taken  cognizance 
of  the  murder  of  M.  Postumius  by  his  soldiers ;  and 
he  was  now  recalled  from  the  field  to  check   the 
apprehended   sedition.      He   summoned    Manlius*' 
before  him,  called  upon  him  to  prove  his  charge  of 
the  embezzlement  of  the  sacred  money,  and  on  his 
fidling  to  do  so  threw  him  into  prison.     This  seems 
*•  Livy,VI.  11.  »7Lwy,VI.  16. 
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CHAP,    to  have  been  merely  the  exercise  of  that  power  of 
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— -.-^  arresting  dangerous  individuals,  and  so  stopping  their 
plans  for  a  season,  which  is  granted  to,  or  assumed 
by,  all  governments  in  perilous  times ;  it  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  the  imprisonment  of  Manlius 
did  not  expire  with  the  term  of  the  dictator  s  office, 
but  continued  till  the  senate,  fearing,  it  is  said,  that 
he  would  be  released  by  force,  passed  a  vote  to 
restore  him  to  his  liberty.  This  might  seem  to  have 
been  an  act  of  weakness,  yet  the  event  allows  us  to 
attribute  it  to  a  wise  policy;  for  Manlius,  when 
released,  indulged  in  language  more  violent  than 
ever,  and  at  last,  if  we  can  rightly  interpret  *'  the 
doubtful  language  of  the  annSilists,  the  assemblages 
at  his  house  assumed  a  more  threatening  character, 
and  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by  him  and  his  followers 
as  a  stronghold  in  defiance  of  the  government,  as  it  was 
many  years  afterwards  by  the  tribune  L.  Satuminus. 
That  his  motives  were  not  pure,  and  that  his  pur- 
poses were  treasonable,  seems  evident  from  several 
circumstances.  He  did  not  unite  with  the  tribimes, 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  commons,  nor  concert  with 
them  any  definite  measure  for  the  redress  of  the 
existing  evils.  This  makes  a  wide  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  the  several  honest  popular  leaders 
who,  on  other  occasions,  had  opposed  the  aristocracy. 
Volero,  Terentilius,  Duilius,  Icilius,  Canuleius,  and 

"  "Senatus  de  secessione    in  insurrection,    or»  to  speak  more 

domum  privatam  plebis,  .  .  .  ajji-  strictly,  of  a  withdrawal  of  alle- 

tat."    Livy,  VI.  19.    The  word  giance  from  the  existing  govem- 

<*  secessio  "  is  either  an  exaggera-  ment. 
tion  or  denotes  a  positive  act  of 
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Trebonins,  had  each  come  forward  with  some  distinct    chap. 
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measure  for  the  attainment  of  a  particular  end ;  but  - — ^/-^ 
of  Manlius  we  hear  nothing  but  that  he  exercised         ^ 
great  liberality  towards  distressed  individuals,  and  so 
acquired  an  immense  popularity ;  that  he  excited  the 
passions  of  the  people  by  vague  charges  and  invec- 
tives against  the  aristocracy ;  and  that  be  occupied 
the  Capitol  with  a  multitude  of  his  partizans.     It 
marks  also  the  character  of  his  proceedings,  that  the 
tribunes,  forgetting  the  just  grievances  of  their  order, 
joined  the  patricians  against  him ;  and  that  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  ",  whose  family  was  surpassed  by  none  in  its 
hereditary  zeal  for  the  true  liberties  of  the  commons, 
came   forward   to  impeach    him   of  high    treason. 
What  follows  is  told  with  some  variations,  and  the 
real  details  caimot  be  recovered.     According  to  the 
common  account^  Manlius  submitted  to  take  his  trial 
before  the  centuries  in  the  Campus  Martins.     I  have 
already  shown  how  much  even  the  greatest  criminals 
had  to  hope  from  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  tribunal ; 
how  much  weight  was  given  to  matters  foreign  to  the 
question  at  issue ;  how  a  strong  and  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  judges  might  overpower  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.     If  even 
the  decemvir  Appius  had  thought  his  acquittal  by 
the  centuries  not  impossible,  how  much  more  might 
Manlius  expect  from  them  a  favourable  sentence? 
Nor  was  his  hope  deceived.     When  he  appeared 

"  Lhrjr,  VL  19.    This  Publiliua  famous  popular  laws  which  bear 

was  of  tne  same  fomily  with  Pub-  his  name  some  years  afterwards, 

lilias  Volero,  and  with  the  dictator  Ldvy,  Vill.  12. 
Publifiua   Philo^  who  passed  the 
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CHAP,  in  the  field  of  Mars,  lie  brought  forward  four 
hundred  debtors  ®°  whom  he  had  relieved  from 
bondage:  he  exhibited  the  spoils  of  thirty  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  slain  in  personal  combat;  he 
showed  forty  honorary  rewards  which  he  had  at 
various  times  received  from  his  generals  in  war; 
and  amongst  these,  eight  of  those  wreaths  of  oak, 
the  famous  civic  crowns,  which  were  given  for  saving 
the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  in  battle.  He  produced, 
besides,  some  of  the  very  men  whom  he  had  thus 
saved,  living  witnesses  of  his  services,  whose  tears  and 
entreaties  in  behalf  of  their  preserver  might  strike 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw  them.  Finally,  he  bared 
his  own  breast,  covered  with  honourable  scars  ;  and, 
looking  up  to  the  Capitol,  which  rose  immediately 
above  the  field  of  Mars,  he  implored  the  aid  of  those 
gods  whose  temples  he  had  saved  from  barbarian 
pollution,  and  bade  the  people  to  look  at  the  Capitol 
and  then  give  their  judgment  The  tribunes  saw 
that  the  centuries  thus  excited  would  never  find  him 
guilty ;  and  the  trial  was  adjourned  ^\  not  to  be 
brought  forward  again  before  the  same  tribunal. 
Yet  how  he  was  prevented  from  appealing  to  the 
centuries  from  the  sentence  of  any  other  court  that 
might  have  condemned  him,  does  not  appear.  No- 
thing more  is  known  with  certainty  than  that  Man- 

^  Livy,  VI.  20.  ment  produced  by  the  act  of  L. 

^^  Any  objection  of  a  religious  Metellus,    who    tore    down    the 

kind  on  the  part  of  the  augurs,  or  standard  hoisted  on  the  Janicu- 

a  notice  "  that  it  thundered,''  was  lum,  and  thus,  according  to   an 

sufficient  to  break  up  the  comitia.  old  custom,  obliged  the  comitia  to 

C.  Rabirius  was  saved  from  con-  separate, 
demnation  by  a  sudden  adjourn- 
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lius  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor;  the  very  manner  ^^  chap, 
of  his  execution,  as  well  as  the  authority  by  which  ' — ^/-^ 
he  was  condemned,  are  variously  reported.  All 
agree,  however  ^\  that  his  house  was  levelled  with 
the  ground ;  that  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any 
one  from  henceforth  to  reside  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Capitol ;  and  that  the  members  of  the  Manlian 
gens  shared  so  deeply  in  the  general  sense  of  his 
guilt-,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  of  their  house,  that  no 
Manlius  should  ever  hereafter  receive  the  prsenomen 
of  Marcus. 

After  this  ill-omened  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  increwed 
their  power  was,  as  usual,  only  the  more  confirmed,  the  tribunes 
For  four  years  the  distress  went  on  increasing,  till  ture  to  in- 
the  tribunes  of  the  year  375,  (we  do  not  know  their  behalf  of 
names,)  ventured  to  make  a  stand  ^^  in  behalf  of  their  mont. 
constituents.     Censors  had  been  appointed  in  this 
year,  to  take  a  new  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
citizens ;  but  one  of  them  having  died,  and  it  being 

^'  Iavj,  and  most  other  writers^  in  the  editions  of  Livj^  is  a  mere 

say  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  correction  of  Nardini,  and  not  to 

Tarpeian  rock.    Cornelius  Nepos  he  admitted;  inasmuch,  as  there 

related  that  he  was  scourged  to  was  no  Porta  Nomentana  before 

death.    See    GelliuSy  XVII.    21.  the  enlargement  of  the  waUs  by 

§  24.     Again,  some  said,  that  he  Aurelian.    Then,  there  is  the  cun- 

waa  coDikmned  by  a  "  concilium  ous  stprv  recorded  by  Dion  Cas- 

popoli,"  held  in  the  Peteline  grove  sius,  ana  which  Niebuhr  prefers 

without    the  Porta  Flumentana;  as  the  most  authentic  of  all  the 

others   said,    that   he   was   con-  accounts.    The  question   is    too 

demned  by  the  duumviri^  or  two  long  to  be  discussed  here :  I  have 

judges  created,  according  to  the  thrown  it,  therefore,  into  a  note 

old  law  ascribed  to  the  times  of  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
the  kings,  for  the  purpose  of  try-        ••  livy,  VI.  20.     Plutarch,  Ca- 

iDg  him  as  a  pubhc  enemy.    Fur-  millus,  36.    Auctor  de  Viris  illustr. 

ther^  what  was  the   "  concilium  in  Manlio.    Dion  Cassius,  Fragm. 

popnli,"  and  where  was  the  "  Lu-  Peiresc.  zxxi. 
ens   Petelinus  ?"  for  the  present        "  livy,  VI.  27. 
reading   of  "Porta  Nomentana" 
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CHAP,    accounted  unlucky  to  fill  up  the  place  of  a  deceased 
V — ;-!-.  censor,  his  colleague  went  out  of  office.     Two  cen- 
sors were  then  elected,  but  the  augurs  pronounced 
their  election  invalid,  and  they  also  resigned  without 
doing  any  business ;  after  which  a  religious  objection 
was  made  to  any  third  election,  as  if  the  gods  had 
manifested  it  to  be  their  will  that  there  should  be  no 
censors  that  year.     This  so  provoked  the  tribunes, 
that  when  it  was  proposed  to  call  the  legions  into 
the  field  against  the  people  of  Prseneste,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  old  method  of  opposition  practised 
by  the  tribunes  in  the  preceding  century,  and  pro- 
tected every  citizen  in  refusing  to  enlist ;  nay,  they 
went  still  further,  and  declared  that  they  would  once 
for  all  redress  the  existing  grievances  by  forbidding 
any  debtor  to  be  given  over  to  his  creditor's  power 
by  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate.     And   though 
they  did  not  persevere   in   their  purpose,  for  the 
Prsenestines®*,  by  a  sudden  inroad  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome,  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dictator,  and  made  the  war  seem  a  matter 
of  paramount  necessity,  yet  the  tribunes  withdrew 
their  opposition  only  on  some  compromise ;  and  at 
the  ensuing  election  of  military  tribunes,  three  out 
of  six  were,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Gttulish  inva- 
sion, chosen  from  among  the  plebeians. 
Their  inter-      This  apparently  brought  some  relief  for  the  fol- 
■ecmsun-    lowing  year  I  but  at  the  end  of  it  only  one^"  ple- 
avaiing.      ^^^^^  ^g^  cloctcd   amougst  the   military  tribunes; 
and  the  year  377  was  only  marked  by  disappoint- 
«  Livy,  VI.  28.  «  Livy,  VI.  31. 
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ment  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  commons,  and  an  actual    chap. 
increase    of    their  burdens.      Censors   were   again » — ^— -» 
elected,  but  a  war  with  the  Volscians  was  made  a 
pretence  for  postponing  the  census ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  although   the   censors   could  not   find 
opportunity  for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  com- 
mons, they  thought  it  necessary  to  contract  for  the 
building  of  a  part  of  the  city  wall*' ;  and  to  defray 
the   expense   of  this  work,  additional   taxes   were 
imposed.    Accordingly,  in  this  and  the  following  year,  a.u.c.  S78. 
the  amount  of  debt  in  the  state  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  number  of  insolvent  debtors  con- 
demned to  bondage  was  greatly  multiplied ;  while  a 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  Latins 
and  Volscians,   and   the   conclusion   of  a   separate 
peace  between  the  latter  and  Rome*^*,  relieved  the 
patricians  from  any  immediate  pressure  of  foreign 
warfare,  and  thus  deprived  the  opposition  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  its  most  effectual  weapon. 
Rrom    this  apparently   hopeless   condition  there  But  dcUver- 

,,       f  .      n  1    f  A        •     anceis  not- 

sprung  up  suddenly  a  prospect  of  deliverance.     Again  withttand- 

we  have  conflicting  traditions,  idle  stories,  and  party 

exaggerations  in  the  place  of  history.     But  the  result 

of  the  great  struggle  is  certain,  whatever  obscurity 

bangs  over  the  details.     And  L.  Sextius  and  C.  Lici- 

uius,  though  we  cannot  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of 

them   as  individuals,  yet   deserve   to   be  recorded 

amongst  the  greatest  benefactors  to  the  cause  of 

good  government  and  equal  law,  inasmuch  as  they 

brought  forward  and  carried  the  Licinian  laws. 

*^  Livy,  VI.  32.  «  Livf,  VI.  33. 
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"  Leg  mouvemens  qui  agitent  lea  peuplet  peuvent  ^tre  de  deux  aortes. 
Les  uns  sont  produits  par  une  cause  directe,  d'oCl  r^ulte  un  efiet 
imm^diat.  Une  circonstance  quelconque  am^ne  une  nation,  ou  mSme 
une  partie  de  la  nation,  k  d^rer  on  but  d^termin^ ;  Tentreprise  ^houe 

ou  reussit Ce  sont  Ik  les  heureuses  revolutions;  on  sait  ce 

qu'on  veut,  on  marcLe  vers  un  point  precis,  on  se  repose  quand  il  est 
atteint." — Barante,  Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature  Frangaise,  pendant  le 
Dizhuiti^me  Si^de. 


Six  patrician  military  tribunes'  had  been  elected  at 
the  comitia  for  the  year  378,  and  had  entered  on 
their  office  on  the  first  of  July.  The  coalition  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  Yolscians^  which  had  been  so 
dangerous  to  Rome,  was  dissolved  in  this  same  sum- 
mer, and  the  Volscians  of  Antium  made  a  separate 
peace  ^  During  the  autumn  the  commons  seemed 
to  have  utterly  lost  heart ;  the  patricians  were  all- 

*  Livy,  VI.  32.  they  had  conquered  in  the  war 

3  Livy,  VI.  33.    But  thev  could  now  before  us,  and  which  they 

scarcely  have  made  an  absolute  must  have  retained,  therefore,  at 

surrender,  "  deditio,''  of  their  city  the  peace  of  378.     See  livy,  VII. 

and  territory ;  for  we  hear  of  them  27.    But  a  state    which   retains 

again  in  little  more  than   twenty  even  its  conquests  at  the  end  of  a 

years,  as  an  independent  and  80ve«  war  is  not  likelv  to  make  at  that 

reign  people;  planting  a  colonv  same  time  an  absolute  surrender 

on  that  very  spot,  Satricum,  which  of  its  own  city  and  territory. 
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powerfiil  at  home,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to  chap. 
iavour  them  equally  abroad :  the  cause,  in  short,  ' — ^—^ 
appeared  so  hopeless,  that  the  more  eminent  men  * 
amongst  the  commons  were  discouraged  from  coming 
forward  as  candidates,  even  for  the  office  of  tribune 
of  the  commons :  the  tribune's  power  they  thought 
would  merely  expose  themselves  to  odium,  while  it 
would  be  unable  to  eiFect  any  good.  Thus  the 
elderly  men,  who  generally  held  the  tribuneship, 
now  abandoned  the  helm  in  despair ;  and  younger 
men,  who  would  have  given  way  to  their  higher 
claims  under  other  circumstances,  now  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  come  forward,  and  brought 
with  them  strength  and  spirits  better  fitted  for  times 
so  perilous.  At  the  election  in  December,  C.  Lici- 
nius  Stole,  a  member  of  one  of  the  richest^  and  most 
distinguished  &milies  amongst  the  commons,  and  a 
man  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  obtained  a  place 
amongst  the  ten  tribunes ;  and  L.  Sextius,  a  young 
man  of  an  active  and  aspiring  spirit^  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Licinius,  was  elected  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Could  we  look  into  the  private  history  of  these  Some  of  th« 
times,' we  should  find,  no  doubt,  amongst  the  Roman  u«  atohf- 
patrieians,  as  amongst  the  members  of  all  aristocra-  cause  of  the 
cie8»  a  certain  number  of  persons  who,  from  various 
motives,  are  opposed  to  the  majority  of  their  own 


'  Livjy  VI.  34.  fixed  by  his  own  law.    Niebuhr 

^  This   appears   from  what  is  observes  also  that  this  wealth  of 

related  of  mm   afterwards,  that  the  lidnian  family  continued  to 

the  amount  of  pablic  land  in  his  the  latest  period  of  the  republic, 

occupation  exceeded  the  measure  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  riches 

of  500  jugera,  which  had  been  of  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

VOL.  II  D 
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CHAP,   order.    By  some  of  these,  Licinius  and  Sextius  weie, 

XXVI, 

'^ — V— ^  we  may  be  sure,  encouraged  and  supported :  the 
Licinian  family  had  repeatedly  intermarried  with 
patricians ' :  the  tribune  himself  was  married  to  a 
Fabia,  and  others  of  his  name  had  been  similarly 
connected  with  the  Manlii  and  the  Comelii.  With 
all  the  advantages  then  of  wealth  and  connexion 
that  could  be  enjoyed  by  a  commoner,  Licinius  came 
forward  to  rediress  the  grievances  of  his  order,  and 
to  secure  their  rights  for  the  time  to  come. 

Thetribuneg     Hc  Droposod   iu  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  in 

propose  the  ...i-roi.  i 

three Lici-  coniuuctioB  With  L.  Soxtius,  three  separate  laws®. 

nian  laws.  *'  '- 

The  first  provided  a  strong  remedy  for  the  great 
actual  evil,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  debt.  It 
enacted,  that  whatever  had  been  already  paid  in 
interest  should  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
principal  ^ ;  and  that  the  debt  thus  reduced  should  be 
discharged  in  three  years,  in  three  equal  instalments. 
The  second  bill  was  intended  to  save  the  commons^ 
when  their  debts  were  once  relieved,  from  the  neces^ 
sity  of  running  into  debt  again.  It  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens  by  giving  them 
grants  of  land  out  of  the  domain,  or  ager  publicus : 

•  The  Licinius  who  was  military  of  the  Licinii,  it  shows  no  less  the 

tribune  in  the  year  355  was  a  high  eminence  of  the  Licinii  and 

brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius;  and  the  their  intimacy  with  the   noblest 

Licinius  who  was  master  of  the  patrician  houses,  when  even  a  Cor- 

horsemen  in  382-3  was  related  to  nelius  would  not  scruple  to  become 

the  dictator  of  that  year,  P.  Man-  their  adopted  son. 

lius.    Livy,  V.  12.  VI.  39.    If  in  •  Livy,  VL  35. 

the  first  of  these  two  cases  we  '  '*  Ut  deducto  eo  de  capite  quod 

suppose,  with  Borghesi,    (Nuovi  usuris   pemumeratum   esset»    id 

Frammenti,  Parte  2,  p.  890  that  quod    superesset   triennio   seqois 

P.  Licinius  was  a  Cornelius  by  portionibus  persolveretur."    Livy, 

birth,  and  adopted  into  the  family  VL  35. 
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and  in  order  to  have  land  enousfh  available  for  this    chap. 

XXVI. 

purpose,  it  restrained  the  right  of  occupation,  by 
enacting  that  no  man  should  occupy  more  than  five 
hundred  jugera  of  the  •  public  land  in  tillage  *,  nor 
feed  more  tiian  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hundred 
sheep  on  tbose  portions  of  it  which  were  left  in 
pasture.  The  third  bill  was  dictated  bv  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  enjoymait  of  property  is  neither 
secure  in  itself,  nor  can  satisfy  the  wants  of  a 
noble  mind,  without  being  united  with  a  certain  por- 
tion of  political  power.  The  commons,  as  an  order, 
must  be  raised  to  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  the 
honours  of  their  country  must  be  laid  open  to  them  ; 
they  must  have  an  opportunity  of  bequeathing  nobi- 
lity to  their  children.  The  institution  of  the  mili- 
tary tribuneship  was,  in  itself,  an  affront  to  the  com- 
mons: it  was  only  because  it  was  so  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  consulship,  that  it  had  been  made 
nominally  accessible  to  them.  The  bill  of  Licinius 
accordingly  did  away  with  the  military  tribuneship, 
and  restored  the  consulship  *.  That  very  image  of  the 
ancient  royalty,  with  all  its  sacredness  and  display  of 
sovereign  state,  was  to  be  open  to  the  commons  no 
less  than  to  the  patricians.     But   experience  had 

'"Ne^nisplasquingentajufifera  ordinarily   occupied,  without  its 

Bt[n  pOMideret/'    if  we  remember  bein|^  their  own>  was  the  ''  ager 

the  legal  definition  of  possessio,  pubhcus." 

"qaicquid  apprehendimus   cujus  For  the  clause  limiting  the  num- 

proprietas  ad  nos  non  pertinet,  aut  her  of  cattle  which  might  be  fed 

nee  potest  pertiDere,  hoc  posses-  on  the  public  pasture  land,  see 

sionem  appellamus,"  De  Yerbor.  Appian,  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

Significat.  115,  (Digest.  Lib.  L.  tit.  *  "  Ne  tribunorom  militum  co- 

zri )  we  shall  see  that  it  was  need-  mitia  fierent,  consulumque  utique 

leM  to  add  *'  publici "  to  "  agri/'  alter  ex   plebe  crearetur.''  Iavj, 

because  the  only  land  wMch  men  VI.  35. 

d2 
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CHAP,  shown  that  it  was  not  enough  to  throw  it  open 
* — s/— ^  merely ;  one  place  must  be  secured  to  the  commons 
by  law,  or  the  influence  of  the  patricians  at  the 
Gomitia  would  for  ever  exclude  them  from  it.  It 
was  proposed  therefore,  that  one  at  least  of  the  two 
consuls  should  of  necessity  be  elected  from  the 
commons. 
openUonof  This  Isst  law  roquiros  no  explanation;  and  the 
of  debtor  second,  since  Niebuhr  has  cleared  up  the  whole  sub- 
'' ject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  is  equally  intelligible.  The 
first  however  involves  in  it  some  difficulty;  for  if 
the  rate  of  interest  had  been  high,  and  a  debt  had 
been  of  long  standing,  the  sum  paid  in  interest  would 
not  only  have  equalled,  but  must,  in  some  instances^ 
have  actually  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  principal ; 
so  that  the  creditor,  far  from  having  any  thing  more 
to  receive,  would  rather  have  had  something  to 
refund.  To  explain  this,  Niebuhr  observes,  that 
debts  were  ordinarily  settled  at  the  end  of  one  year ; 
and  that  if  a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  borrowing  money  of  a  new  creditor  to 
discharge  the  principal  and  interest  of  his  first  ac- 
count ;  a  proceeding  which,  from  its  frequency,  had  a 
particular  name,  "  Versura  *•."  That  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  debts  was  the  ordinary  practice,  may  indeed 
be  collected  from  the  clause  in  this  very  Licinian 
law  itself,  which  required  the  whole  debt  remaining 
after  the  deduction  of  the  already  paid  interest  to  be 
discharged  vdthin  three  years ;  and  if  the  practice  of 

w  Festus,  or  rather  Paulus,  in  "  Versura." 
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versura  was  often  repeated,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a    chap. 

XXVT 

debtor  would  have  paid  his  original  debt  many  times  ^ — .,,— 
over  in  interest^  although  not  under  that  name ;  a 
part  of  the  principal  of  every  new  debt  being  in 
iact  the  interest  of  the  preceding  one.  Still,  as  the 
distress  had  now  lasted  for  thirteen  years,  there  must 
have  been  many  who  could  not  have  gone  on  so  long 
upon  this  system ;  the  amount  of  their  debt  must 
have  so  exceeded  all  their  possible  means  of  payment, 
that  no  new  creditor  could  have  been  found  to  ad- 
vance them  the  money  to  discharge  it  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  could  the  debtor  do  but  enter 
into  a  nexum,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  term,  on 
fiEiiling  to  redeem  himself,  submit  to  be  given  over 
as  a  bondman  to  his  creditor ;  or  else  try  to  procure 
a  further  respite  by  offering  an  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest?  In  this  latter  case  the  interest  so  paid 
would  undoubtedly  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
the  principal,  and  thus  it  would  happen  that  there 
would  be  a  very  small  balance  left  for  the  creditor 
still  to  receive.  But  such  cases  would  be  very  few : 
in  most  instances,  when  a  man's  credit  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  he  could  no  longer  practise  the  system 
of  borrowing  from  a  new  creditor  to  pay  his  old 
one,  he  would  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  nexum, 
and  being  still  insolvent^  would,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  become  his  creditor's  bondman. 
Then  whilst  the  debtor  wa^  giving  his  creditor  all 
the  benefit  of  his  labour,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  interest  of  the  debt  went  on  accumulating  also : 
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CHAP. 
XXVI. 


and  thus,  after  he  had  remained  some  years  in 
bondage,  he  might  be  redeemed  by  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  his  original  debt,  from  which  there  would 
be  deducted  only  that  interest  which  he  had  paid 
before  he  had  been  consigned  to  his  creditor's  power. 
But  what  we  should  most  desire  would  be,  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  great  mass  of  debtors,  who, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  had  thus 
been  reduced  to  slavery.  Was  there  any  limit 
of  time  beyond  which  they  could  not  be  re- 
deemed ?  or,  if  the  debt  were  never  paid,  did  they 
or  their  posterity  ever  recover  their  freedom"? 
Are  we,  in  shorty  to  believe,  that  nmny  families  of 
the  Roman  commons,  during  this  period,  were  finally 


"  There  is  a  well-known  pas- 
sage in  Quinctiljan,  VII.  3.  §  27, 
which  enters  into  the  differences 
between  the  condition  of  a  slave 
and  that  of  one  who  was  "  ad- 
dictus,"  or  given  over  to  his  cre- 
ditor into  bondage.  But  it  does 
not  specially  touch  the  questions 
which  I  have  suggested.  Some 
parts  of  it,  however,  are  remark- 
able. **  Ad  servum  nulla  lex  per- 
tinet:  addictus  legem  habet.   rro- 

I)ria  liberi  quse  nemo  habet  nisi 
iber,  pnenomen,  nomen,  cogno- 
men,  tribum ;  habet  haec  addictus." 
**  Addictus  legem  habet ;"  that  is, 
he  could  not  be  killed  by  his  mas- 
ter, nor  treated  by  him  absolutely 
at  his  discretion,  but  might  claim 
the  protection  of  the  law  like  a 
freeman:  again,  he  could  inherit 
property  and  acquire  propert]^, 
which  a  slave  could  not  do.  "  Tri- 
bum habet"  is  remarkable,  because 


it  implies  that  the  addictus  did  not 
undei^  either  the  maxima  or  me- 
dia capitis  deminutio;  he  could 
not  lose  his  rights  of  dtisenship 
if  he  retained  his  tribe.  But  were 
these  rights  in  abeyance,  as  the 
father's  power  over  his  children 
was  suspended  so  long  as  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  tiie  ene- 
my, but  returned  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  came  home  ?  or  can  we  sup- 
pose that  they  continued  to  exist, 
and  that  a  creditor  might  drive  his 
addicti  into  the  forum  to  give  their 
votes  as  he  should  reauire,  and 
that  such  votes  were  legal  ?  or 
would  this  be  one  of  the  many 
cases  in  which  the  officer  who 
presided  at  the  comitia  exercised 
nis  discretion  in  objecting  to  them 
whenever  he  thought  proper,  or 
receiving  them  if  it  suited  the  in- 
terests of  his  party  ? 
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lost  to  their  country  as  free-citizens  ?  or  was  there    chap. 

XXVI 

any  mitigation  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  their  fete,  ^ — ..— 1-> 
and  did  the  slave-debtor  ever  recover  his  personal 
liberty  by  consenting  to  become  the  client  of  his 
master  ?    These  are  questions  to  which  I  believe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  satisfe^ctory  answers. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  narrative;  the  promul- Jbewbunes 
gation  of  the  three  Licinian  bills  provoked,  as  was  *»<>«»  o^<^- 
natural,  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  ^*«- 
of  the  aristocracy.  Again  the  battle  was  to  be 
fought  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  patricians  was  to  prevent  the  bills  from 
being  passed  there.  Some  of  the  tribunes  were  at- 
tached to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  these  were 
persuaded  to  interpose  their  negative  ",  to  forbid  the 
reading  of  the  bills  to  the  people,  and  thus  to  stop 
them  from  ever  being  put  to  the  vote.  Licinius  and 
Sextius,  thus  baffled,  and  being  unable  to  proceed 
with  their  measures  directly,  determined  to  retaliate 
by  obstructing,  in  like  manner,  the  course  of  their 
opponents.  When  the  month  of  July  arrived,  and 
the  military  tribunes  for  the  last  year  went  out  of 
office,  liicinius  and  Sextius  forbade  the  election  of 
any  successors  to  them ;  they  would  allow  no  curule 
magistrates  to  be  appointed ;  and  they  with  the 
sediles  of  the  commons  remained  for  a  time  the  only 
magistrates  of  the  republic. 

But  that  this  time  continued  for  five  years,  ac-  But  thu 
cordinff  to  the  common  report  of  the  Roman  Fasti  chy  did  not 

yean. 
"  LiTy,  VI.  35, 
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CHAP,  and  historians,  is  a  thing  altogether  incredible  ".  An 
anarchy  of  five  years ;  so  long  a  period  of  the  most 
extreme  political  excitement,  nay,  of  the  greatest 


1'  It  18  Utterly  impossible  to  as- 
certain the  real  chronology  of  this 
period.  The  story  of  the  five 
years'  anarchy  arose  probably 
from  an  exaggerated  interpretation 
of  some  expressions  in  the  an- 
nalists, "that  for  five  years  the 
tribunes  went  on  obstructing  the 
elections/'  meaning,  that  whilst 
the  contest  lasted,  this  was  their 
weapon,  which  they  used  from  time 
to  time,  and  never  relinquished  it 
without  stipulating  for  some  con- 
cession in  turn.  Afterwards,  when 
the  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion 
had  been  fixed  to  the  2nd  year  of 
the  98th  Olympiad,  and  this  was 
assumed  as  certain,  the  existence 
of  the  five  years'  anarchy  was  no 
longer  questioned.  The  Fasti  Ca- 
pitolini  acknowledge  them  as  well 
as  Livy;  so  also  does  Dionysius, 
for  he  speaks  of  the  ten  years' 
triboneship  of  licinius.  (XIV. 
22,  Fragm.  Mai.)  And  Polybius 
implies  them,  where  he  gives  the 
dates  of  the  several  invasions  of 
the  Gauls,  II.  18.  The  later  wri- 
ters,  such  as  Eutropius,  Cassio- 
dorus,  and  Rufus  Festus,  make  the 
anarchy  to  have  lasted  for  four 
years.  So  also  does  Zonaras ;  but 
then  these  four  years  are  with  him 
the  whole  period  of  the  struggle, 
for  he  makes  them  to  be  followed 
immediately  by  the  dictatorship  of 
Camillus,  and  the  pretended  Gaul- 
ish invasion.  They  are  then  the 
years  which,  in  the  common  Fasti, 
follow  the  five  pretended  years  of 
anarchy;  and  which  are  marked 
by  four  colleges  of  military  tri- 
bunes. It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
about  forty  years  afterwards  we 
still  find  the  consular  year  spoken 
of  as  beginning  on  the  1st  oi  July 


(livy,  VIII.  20),  which  requires os 
to  suppose  either  that  one  whole 
vear  passed  without  military  tri- 
ounesy  and  that  the  elections  were 
not  again  delayed,  or  that  in  the 
course  of  the  five  years'  struggle, 
the  elections  were  each  year  de- 
laved  for  a  time,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  period  the  time  lost  in  the 
several  years,  when  added  toge- 
ther, amounted  to  just  a  year  in 
all;  or,  finally,  we  must  believe 
that  there  was  no  period  of  an- 
archy at  all;  that  tiie  tribunes 
every  year  threatened  to  stop  the 
elections,  but  allowed  them,  from 
consideration  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  be  held  as  usual,  stipu- 
lating, perhaps,  for  the  election  of 
certain  individuals  known  to  be 
either  favourable  to  their  claims, 
or,  at  least,  not  violently  adverse 
to  them.  Borghesi  thinks  that  one 
college  of  militar^r  tribunes  has 
been  omitted  by  Livy  in  the  year 
preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
anarchy,  and  he  has  restored  it 
partly  from  Diodorus  and  partiy 
from  conjecture.  Thus  he  places 
the  election  of  L.  Sextius  as  the 
first  plebeian  consul,  exactiy  four- 
and-twenty  years  after  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Gauls.  Striking  out 
the  five  years  of  pretended  an- 
archy, the  consulship  of  L.  Sex- 
tius falls  nineteen  years  after  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls,  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  chronology 
of  Diodorus,  when  his  confusions 
have  been  corrected,  and  the  Gaul- 
ish invasion  brought  to  its  true 
date,  according  to  nis  system,  that 
is  to  the  third  year  of  the  99th 
Olympiad.  It  agrees  also  with  the 
statement  of  Oroeius,  III.  1,4; 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approxima- 
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extremities   of  revolutionary  violence;    the   water    chap. 

boiling,  as  it  were,  with  such  intensity,  and  yet  never  ' -^ 

boiling  over ;  a  knot  so  perplexing,  which  none  un- 
tied, and  yet  none  were  tempted  to  cut;  a  livelong 
strife,  neither  pacified  by  any  compromise  nor  exas- 
perated into  open  violence,  requires  far  better  testi- 
m<Hiy  than  that  of  the  Roman  annalist,  removed 
two  hundred  years  from  the  period  of  the  struggle, 
to  induce  us  to  admit  it  as  historical.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  if 
for  five  years  the  supreme  courts  of  law  had  been 
closed,  and  the  praetor's  or  prffitorian  tribune's  judg- 
ment-seat so  long  left  empty  ?  Where  was  the  rest- 
less enmity  of  the  Latins,  who  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  pretended  anarchy  are  described  as  so 
relentless  in  their  hostilities,  and  who  again  appear 
in  arms  as  soon  as  it  is  over  ?  Unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  struggle  were  very  different  from  all 
the  representations  of  them  which  have  reached  our 
times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Fasti  followed 
by  EHodoms  and  Orosius  have  preserved  the  truer 
account  of  these  disputes ;  that  one  year  at  the  most, 
perhaps  even  that  not  continuously,  but  at  different 
intervals,  was  passed  without  curule  magistrates; 
that  the  consulship  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  is  to 
be  placed,  not  twenty-four,  but  nineteen  years  only 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls* 

The  length  of  the  struggle,  even  when  reduced  in  Military  tri- 

tion  to  the  truth  at  which  I  think  piad,  which  is  the  date   of  the  ^  ^^  ®  * 

it  is  poflsibk  to  arrive ;  namdj^to  battle   of  Mantinea,  and  of  the 

fix  the  coosnlship  of  L.  Sextins  deat' 

in  the  2nd  year  of  the  104th  Olym-  b.c. 


fix  the  consulship  of  L.  Sextius    death   of    Epaminondas,    363-2, 
roftl  ■      * 
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CHAP,  all  from  ten  years  to  fiye»  is  suf&ciently  memorable. 
^ — ^r-^  The  tribunes  had  prevented  the  election  of  any  corule 
magistrates ;  whether  this  state  of  things  really  lasted 
for  a  whole  year,  or  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine ;  but  it  was  ended  by  a  fresh 
attack  of  the  Latins  on  the  old  allies  of  Rome,  the 
people  of  Tusculum**;  the  call  for  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  Tusculans  could  not  be  resisted :  the  tribunes 
withdrew  their  veto,  and  the  comitia  for  the  election 
of  military  tribunes  were  duly  held ;  but  care  was 
taken  that  only  moderate  men,  or  men  friendly  to 
the  popular  cause,  should  be  chosen ;  there  were  two 
Valerii,  the  very  name  of  whosehousewas  an  assurance 
to  the  commons,  and  a  third  tribune  was  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius,  connected  by  marriage  with  C.  Licinius,  and  with 
his  patrician  supporter  M.  Fabius.  After  all,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enlist  the  soldiers  for  the  legions 
without  much  opposition,  nor  probably  without  some 
stipulation,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  that  the  military 
tribunes  should  not^  like  M.  Postumius,  abuse  their 
power  by  visiting  on  their  soldiens  in  the  field  the 
political  offences  of  the  commons  at  Rome.  When 
the  army  did  at  last  march,  Tusculum  was  relieved, 
and  Velitrse,  which  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack 
upon  it,  was  besieged  in  its  turn ;  but  the  siege  was 
not  speedily  ended,  and  the  year  came  to  a  close 
before  the  place  was  reduced. 
^ebeians  Mcauwhile  the  popular  cause  was  gaining  ground  : 
co^sflion-  amongst  the  new  military  tribunes  was  M.  Fabius 

enof  thesftp 
cred  books. 

"  livy,  VI.  36. 
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Ambostns^^  the  &ther-iti4aw  of  Licinius,  and  the    chap. 
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zealous  suppc^rter  of  his  bills,  an  advantage  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  danger  threatened  by 
the  appointment  of  two  zealous  members  of  the  aristo- 
<»utical  jmrty.  These  were  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
had  been  named  dictator  some  years  before  to  oppose 
the  designs  of  M.  ManUus,  and  Q.  Quinctius  Cincin*- 
natus,  of  the  house  of  that  Cincinnatus  who,  in  his 
consulship,  had  proposed  to  repeal  the  laws  passed  in 
fiivour  of  the  commons  at  Borne,  by  the  votes  of  his 
soldiers,  in  an  assembly  to  be  held  in  the  field  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  who  in  his  dicta- 
torship had  defended  the  murder  of  Sp.  Msslius. 
Besides,  the  patrician  interest  in  the  college  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  commons  was  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker;  not  only  were  Licinius  and  Sextius  conti^ 
nually  re-^ected,  but  three  others  of  their  colleagues, 
it  is  said,  now  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  remain- 
ing five,  who  had  still  pledged  their  veto  to  the  pa- 
tricians, so  felt  the  difficulty  of  their  position,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  lower  their  tone :  their  veto  now  pro- 
fessed only  to  suspend  the  discussion  of  the  bills,  and 
not  to  forbid  it  altogether:  **  A  large  proportion  of 
the  people  *V*  they  said,  "  were  engaged  in  foreign  ser- 
vice at  y  elitne :  so  great  a  question  must  be  decided 
in  a  full  assembly ;  till,  therefore,  the  legions  should 
return  home,  the  bills  must  not  be  brought  forward.** 
In  such  contests  as  these,  delay  is  an  advantage  to 
the  resisting  party  when  the  assailants  are  not  keen 

^  Livy,  VI.  36.  "  Uvy,  VI.  36. 
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CHAP,  in  their  attack,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  divert 
-ii^Z^  them  from  it  by  exhausting  their  patience ;  but  when 
they  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  the  flood  gathers  into 
a  stronger  head  the  longer  it  is  opposed,  and  breaks 
in  at  last  more  overwhelmingly.  So  Licinius,  finding* 
his  three  bills  thus  pertinaciously  resisted,  now  pro- 
ceeded to  add  to  them  a  fourth '^  enacting  that  the 
two  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  should  be  super- 
seded for  the  future  by  a  commission  of  ten,  and  that 
these  ten  should  be  chosen  alike  from  the  patricians 
and  from  the  commons.  The  notion  of  a  plebeian 
consul  was  most  objected  to  on  religious  grounds ;  a 
plebeian,  it  was  said,  could  not  take  the  auspices, 
because  his  order  could  exercise  no  office  connected 
with  the  service  of  the  gods.  Licinius  resolved  to 
destroy  this  objection  most  effectually,  by  attacking 
the  religious  exclusion  itself.  So  fer  was  he  from 
allowing  that  a  plebeian  could  not  be  consul  because 
he  could  not  be  a  priest^  that  he  claimed  for  his 
order  a  share  in  the  priestly  offices  as  such  ;  he  re- 
quired a  distinct  acknowledgment  that  the  service  of 
the  gods  might  be  directed,  and  their  pleasure  made 
known,  by  plebeian  ministers  as  rightfully  as  by 
patricians.  Perhaps,  too,  he  had  another  and  more 
immediate  object;  in  seasons  of  extreme  public 
danger,  it  was  usual  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  the  keepers  of  them  reported  the  answer  which 
they  found  applicable  to  the  emergency.  Licinius 
might  fear  that   this   oracle,  if  left   solely  in  the 

>'  Livy,  VI.  37. 
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keeping  of  his  adversaries,  might  he  unfiiirly  tarn-    chap. 
pered  with ;  and  its  answers   shaped   according  to  ' — v— ^ 
their  interests.     It  was  thus  especially  desirahle  that 
some  of  the  commons  should  he  made  acquainted 
with  their  contents,  to  prevent  the  possihility  of  any 
forgery. 

New  military  tribunes  ^'j  it  is  said,  came  into  office  ^'^t°^^, 
before  the  army  came  home  from  Velitrae,  This  JjJJ^^"^*^ 
would  be  equally  true  whether  we  suppose  that  the 
soldiers  came  home  to  the  harvest  in  July  and 
August,  or  remained  in  the  field  till  the  close  of  the 
autumn.  Amongst  the  new  military  tribunes  we 
again  find  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and  also  Ser.  Cornelius 
Maluginensis,  a  man  so  distinguished,  that  he  had 
already  filled  the  same  office  six  times  before'*. 
When  the  Licinian  bills  were  again  brought  for- 
ward, the  popular  feeling  in  their  fiivour  was  so 
strong,  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  tribunes 
opposed  to  them  would  find  it  impossible  to  persist 
in  interposing  their  negative  ;  the  patricians  accord- 
ingly had  recourse  to  their  last  expedient;  it  was 
pretended  that  the  war  with  Velitrse  required  a  dic- 
tator, and  then  Camillus,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
commons,  was  appointed  to  fill  that  office.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  issued  a  proclamation^®  summoning 
the  citizens  within  the  military  age  to  enlist  and 

28  Livy^  VI.  38.  <rrpaTias  KordKoyov.     Camillas,  39. 

^  This  appears  from  the  frag-  And  so  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  for 

ments  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  the  beginninff  of  the  line  may  be 

^  lAvy  sajs,  that  he  only  threat-  safely  restored  as  Sigonius  has  sup- 

ened  to  issue  such  a  proclamation,  plied  it.    "  Ob  Edictum  in  milites 

VI.  3S.     But  Plutarch  speaks  of  ex  S.  C.  abdicarunt." 
it  as  actually  issued,  irpoeypayftt 
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CHAP,    follow  him  to  the  field ;  whether  his  object  was  any 

XXVI  •/  ^ 

— v-^  thing  mwe  than  deky,  must  remain  doubtfnl ;  but 
his  edict  was  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  senate,  to 
allay  the  storm,  called  upon  him  to  resign  his  dic- 
tatorship. The  Fasti  recorded,  that  P.  Manlius  Capito- 
linus  was  named  dictator  shortly  after,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  domestic  disturb- 
ances**; no  record,  however,  remains  to  us  of  any 
thing  that  he  did  in  his  office ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  disposed  to  take  no  violent  steps  against  the 
commons,  for  one  branch  of  the  Licinian  family 
were  his  relations,  and  from  them  he  chose  C.  Lici- 
nius  Calvus,  though  a  plebeian,  to  be  his  master  of 
the  horsemen.  As  if  to  show  still  further  that  the 
contest  was  dravring  to  a  close,  the  bill "  relating  to 
the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  wsb  passed  before 
the  end  of  this  year ;  but  the  other  three  were  still 
delayed  a  little  longer.  Every  nerve  was,  doubtless, 
strained  by  the  patricians  to  preserve  the  exclusire 
possession  of  the  consulship,  and  this  was  naturally 
the  point  to  which  the  mass  of  the  commons 
attached  the  least  importance,  while  they  eagerly 
desired  to  pass  the  other  two  bills,  relating  to  the 
public  land  and  to  the  debts.  But  the  tribunes, 
being  well  aware  of  this  feeling,  and  being  anxious, 
on  personal  as  well  as  on  public  grounds,  to  secure 
the  great  point  of  an  equal  share  of  the  highest 
magistracies,  had  resolved  only  to  bring  forward  the 
three  bills  together,  to  be  altogether  either  accepted 

«  "  Seditionis   sedaDdae  et  rei        «  Livy,  VI.  42* 
gerendse  caaei." 
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or  rejected.     The  more  violent  **  of  the  aristocratical    chap. 

XXVI 

party  remonstrated  with  hypocritical  indignation  ^ — ./—!-' 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  tribunes,  in  thus  dic- 
tating to  the  commons ;  and  against  their  selfishness, 
in  refusing  to  bring  forward  bills  for  the  good  of 
their  whole  order,  without  stipulating  at  the  same 
time  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition.  But 
Licinius>  trusting  that  the  people  would  have  the 
sense  to  reject  the  pretended  sympathy  of  their  worst 
enemies,  persevered  in  his  purpose;  and  told  the 
commons  in  homely  language  '^  ^^  that  they  must  be 
content  to  eat  if  they  wished  to  drink.'" 

There  is  nothing  viler  than   the  spirit    which  on  what 

_  ,  -  .  grounds  the 

actuates  the  vulgar  of  an  anstocracy;   we  cannot  better  put 
sympathize  with  mere  pride  and  selfishness,   with  tocracy  op- 
the  mere  desire  of  keeping  the  good  things  of  life  to  Lidnian 
themselves^  with  the  grasping  monopoly  of  honours 
and  power  without  nobleness  of  mind  to  appreciate 
the  true  value  of  either.      All  can  conceive  from 
what  motives,  with  what  temper,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage, the  coarser  spirits  of  the  aristocratical  party 
opposed  the  Licinian  bills.     But  in  all  the  uncor- 
rupted  aristocracies  of  the  ancient  world,  there  was 
another  and  a  very  diflFerent   element  also;   there 
were  men  who  opposed  the  advance  of  the  popular 
party   on  the  highest  and  purest  principles;  who 
r^iarded  it  as  leading,  in  the  end,  to  a  general  law- 
lessness!, to  a  contempt  for  the  institutions  and  moral 

^  See  the  language  which  hrvy  dniyoitv.  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm. 
has  pot  into  the  month  of  Appius  Peireac.  33,  as  corrected  hy  Rei- 
Caaudins,  VI.  40, 4L     ^         ^     ^    mar. 
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CHAP,    feelinirs  of  men,  and  to  a  disbelief  in  the  providence 

XXVI.  O  ^  *: 

'^ — V— ^  of  the  gods.     Such  men  must  have  existed  amongst 
the   Roman  patricians;   and   their  views  are  well 
deserving  of  the  notice   of  posterity.     When  Ser. 
Cornelius    Maluginensis,    in    his   seventh    military 
tribuneship,  opposed   Licinius  and   Sextius  in   the 
assembly  of  the  tribes,  he  might  have  expressed  his 
feelings  in  something  like  the  following  language, 
and  the  soberest  and  wisest  of  the  commons  them- 
selves would  have  been  touched  with  a  foreboding 
fear,  while  they  could  not  help  acknowledging  that 
it  was  partly  just "  : — 
spbuch  of       "  I  know,  Quirites,  that  ye  account  as  an  enemy 
nbliusMa-  to  your  order  whoever  will  not  agree  to  the  passing 
so.  of  these  three  ordinances  proposed  by  your  tribunes, 

Caius  Licinius  and  Lucius  Sextius.     And  it  may  be 
that  some  who  have  spoken  against  them  are,  in 


^'  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  in- 
troduce into  history  the  practice  of 
writing  fictitious  speeches,  as  a 
mere  variety  upon  the  narrative, 
or  an  occasion  for  displaying  the 
eloquence  of  the  historian.  But 
when  the  peculiar  views  of  any 
party  or  time  require  to  be  repre- 
sented, it  seems  to  me  better  to  do 
this  dramatically,  by  making  one 
of  the  characters  of  the  story  ex- 
press them  in  the  first  person, 
than  to  state  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  such  and  such  views  were 
entertained.  I  believe  it  to  be 
perfectly  true,  that  the  better  part 
of  the  opposition  to  the  advance 
of  popular  principles  in  the  an- 
cient world  was  grounded  on  the 
view  of  human  affairs  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  Ser.  Maluginensis. 
And  this  view  is  exceedingly  de- 


serving of  notice,  because  it  so 
strongly  illustrates  one  of  the 
great  uses  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion; namely,  that  it  provides  a 
fixed  moral  standard  indepen- 
dently of  human  law,  and  there- 
fore allows  human  law  to  be 
altered  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, without  the  danger  of  de- 
stroying thereby  the  greatest  sanc- 
tion of  human  conduct.  I  have 
not,  then,  put  modem  arguments 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Roman  of  the 
fourth  century  of  Rome;  but  I 
have  made  him  deliver  arguments 
not  only  which  miffht  have  been, 
but  which  were  undoubtedly  used 
then,  and  which  are  so  characte- 
ristic of  ancient  times,  that  they 
could  not  be  repeated  now  without 
absurdity. 
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truth,  not  greatly  your  well-wishers ;  so  that  it  is  no  chap. 
marrel  if  your  ill  opinion  of  these  should  reach  also  * — .— ^ 
to  others  who  may  appear  to  be  treading  in  their 
steps.  But  I  stand  here  before  you  as  one  who  has 
been  now,  for  the  seventh  time,  chosen  by  you  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers ; — six  times  have  ye 
tried  me  before,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  if  ye  had 
ever  found  me  to  be  your  enemy,  it  had  been  ill 
done  in  you  to  have  tried  me  yet  again  this  seventh 
time.  But  if  ye  have  believed  me  to  have  sought 
your  good  in  times  past,  even  believe  this  same  thing 
of  me  now,  though  I  may  speak  that  which  in  the 
present  disposition  of  your  minds  ye  may  perchance 
not  willingly  hear. 

''  Now,  as  regarding  the  ordinances  for  the  relief 
of  poor  debtors,  and  for  restraining  the  occupation 
of  the  public  land,  I  could  be  well  content  that  they 
should  pass.  I  know  that  ye  have  borne  much, 
and  not  through  any  fieiult  of  yours;  and  if  any 
peaceable  way  can  be  found  out  whereby  ye  may 
have  relief,  it  will  be  more  welcome  to  no  man  than 
to  me.  I  like  not  the  taking  of  usury,  and  I  think 
that  ye  may  well  be  lightened  of  some  part  of  the 
burden  of  your  taxes  by  our  turning  the  fruits  of  the 
public  land  to  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 
But  if  ye  ask  me.  Why  then  dost  thou  oppose  these 
ordinances  ?  I  must  truly  bid  you  go  to  your  tribunes, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  and  demand  of  thepi  your  an- 
swer'*.    They  can  tell  you  that  they  will  not  suffer 

*  This  attack  oa  the  trtbttnea  three  bills  from  each  other  is  put 
for  their  refusal  to  separate  the    by  livy  into  the  mouth  of  Appius 

VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAP,    me  to  irive  my  vote  for  these  ordiiianee&  nor  will 

XXVI.  o  J  "^ 

— v--^  they  suffer  you  to  have  your  will.  For  they  have 
said  that  these  ordinances  shall  not  have  our  votes, 
neither  yours  nor  mine,  unless  we  will  vote  also  for 
a  third  ordinance,  which  they  have  bound  to  them  so 
closely  as  that  none,  they  say,  shall  tear  them  asunder. 
Now,  as  touching  this  third  ordinance,  Quirites,  I 
will  deal  honestly  with  you :  there  is  not  the  thing  in 
all  the  world  so  precious  or  so  terrible  as  shall  move 
me,  either  for  love  or  for  fear,  to  give  my  vote  in 
its  behalf. 

"  What  is  there,  then,  ye  will  say  to  me,  in  this 
third  ordinance  which  thou  so  mislikest?  I  veill 
answer  you  in  few  words.  I  mislike  the  changing  of 
the  laws  of  our  &thers,  specially  when  these  laws 
have  respect  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Many 
things,  I  know,  are  ordered  wisely  for  one  genera- 
tion, which  notwithstanding,  are  by  another  gene- 
ration no  less  vidsely  ordered  otherwise.  There  is 
room  in  human  affiurs  for  change;  there  is  room 
also  for  unchangeableness.  And  where  shall  we 
seek  for  that  which  is  unchangeable,  but  in  those 
great  laws  which  are^he  very  foundation  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  most  of  all  in  those  which,  having 
to  do  with  the  immortal  gods,  should  be  also  them- 
selves immortal  Now  it  belongs  to  these  laws  that 
the  office  of  consuP',  which  is  as  it  were  the  shadow 

daudius,  VII,  40.    It  would,  of  selveB  of  it,  ahhougli  they  would 

course,  be  preeeed  by  all  the  oppo-  have  dwelt  on  this  point  in  a  very 

nenta  of  the  measures ;  and  it  is  different  manner  from  their  more 

too  much  to  ex))ect  that  even  the  violent  associates, 
best   of  the   aristocratieal  party        ^  The  religious  ailment,  that 

would  have  scrupled  to  avail  them-  a  plebeian  could  not  be  cnated 
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of  the  majesty  of  Jove  himself,  should  be  held  only  ^^^p. 
by  men  of  the  houses  of  the  patricians.  Ye  know 
how  that  none  but  the  patrioians  may  take  any 
oflSee  of  priesthood  for  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  Bome»  nor  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
angury.  For  the  gods  being  themselves  many, 
have  set  also  upon  earth  many  races  of  men  and 
many  orders ;  and  one  race  may  not  take  to  itself 
the  law  of  another  race,  nor  one  order  the  law  of 
another  order.  Each  has  its  own  law,  which  was 
given  to  it  from  the  beginning ;  and  if  we  change 
these,  the  whole  world  will  be  full  of  confusion.  It 
is  our  boast^"  that  we  Romans  have  greater  power 
over  our  children  than  the  men  of  any  other  nation : 
with  us  the  son  is  ever,  so  long  as  he  lives,  subject  to 
his  jbthei^s  will,  except  his  father  be  pleased  to  give 
him  his  freedom.  Now,  if  a  son  were  to  ask  why 
he  should  not,  when  he  is  come  to  full  age,  be  free 
from  his  &ther^s  authority,  what  answer  should  we 
give  than  this,  that  the  law  of  the  Romans  gave  to 
fathers  this  power  over  their  children,  that  to  this 
law  he  had  been  bom,  as  surely  as  to  those  other 
laws  of  his  nature  which  appointed  him  to  be  neither 
a  god  nor  a  beast,  but  a  man.     These  laws  are  not  of 

consul  without  pix^anation,  ia  to  as  the  opposite  principle^  that  all 

be  found  twice  in  Livy,  in  the  men  are  equal  before  God,  except 

aigomenta  used  against  the  Canu-  so  fio*  as  their  own  conduct  creates 

leian  bilJs,  IV.  2^,  and  again  in  a  difference  between  them,  is  cha- 

the  speech  of  Appius  against  the  racteristic  of  Christianity. 

lidnian  bills,  VI.  41.    The  ptin-  *"  "  Fere  enim  nuUi  alii  sunt 

dple  implied  in  this  argument  is  homines,  qui  talem  in  filios  suos 

not  to  be  found  in  livy,  but  is  habent   potestatem   qualem    nos 

important  to  be  stated,  because  it  habemus." — Gains,  institut.  I.  § 

is  as  ^aiBcleristic  of  polytheism,  55. 

E  2 
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CHAP,   to-day,  nor  of  yesterday;  we  know  of  no  time  when 
they  have  not  been :  may  neither  we  nor  our  children 
ever  see  that  time  when  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be! 
"But  if  the  mere  vnll  of  the  men  of  tliis  genera- 
tion can  set  aside  these  laws :  if,  breaking  through 
that  order  which  the  gods  have  given  to  us,  we  elect 
for  consuls  those  whom  the  gods  allow  not;    see 
what  T^ill  be  the  end.     Within  these  fifteen  years 
four  tribes  of  strangers  have  been  added  to  the  com- 
mons of  this  city.     Ye  know,  also,  that  many  en- 
franchised slaves,  men  with  no  race,  with  no  law,  I 
had  well-nigh  said  with  no  gods,  are,  from  time  to 
time,  enrolled  amongst  our  citizens.     If  all  these 
are  admitted  into  our  Commonwealth,  to  become 
Romans,  and  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Romans,  it  is  well.     But  if  we  may  alter  these  laws ; 
if  strangers  come  among  us  not  to  receive  our  cus- 
tom, hilt  to  give  us  theirs,  what  thing  is  there  so 
surely  fixed  in  our  state,  that  it  shall  not  be  torn  up 
at  our  fancy  ?  what  law  will  be  left  for  us  to  follow, 
save  the  law  of  our  own  fancies  ?     Truly,  if  the  gods 
had  sent  down  one  from  heaven  to  declare  to  us  their 
will ;  if,  as  our  own  laws  were  written  by  the  decem- 
virs upon  the  twelve  tables,  so  there  were  any  tables 
to  be  found  on  which  the  gods  had  written  their 
laws  for  all  mankind,  then  we  might  change  our  own 
laws  as  we  would,  and  the  law  of  the  gods  would 
still  be  a  guide  for  us.     But  as  the  gods  speak  to 
us,  and  vnll  speak  only  through  the  laws*^  of  our 

**  Tols  tpwaxn  «•»£  dtl  voulv  rj     ntias  ^  irepl  aXXov  rufhf  tw  roiov- 
TTtpl  Ovvias  fj  jrtpX  wpoyotwu  Btpa'    T»y,   .  •  •    ^  Jlvdia   v6p^  irokt^s 
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fathers,  if  we  once  dare  to  cast  these  aside,  there  is    chap. 

XXVI 

no  stay  or  rest  for  us  any  more ;  we  must  wander  in  ^^ — v— ^ 
confusion  for  ever, 

**  Nor  is  it  a  little  thing  that  hy  breaking  through 
the  law  of  our  lathers,  and  choosing  men  of  the 
commons  for  consuls,  we  shall  declare  that  riches ^^ 
are  to  be  honoured  above  that  rule  of  order  which 
the  gods  have  given  to  us.  Riches,  even  now,  can 
do  much  for  their  possessor,  but  they  cannot  raise 
him  beyond  the  order  in  which  he  was  bom,  they 
cannot  buy  for  him — shame  were  it  if  they  could ! — 
the  sovereign  state  of  the  consulship,  nor  the  right 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome.  But  once 
let  a  plebeian  be  consul,  and  riches  will  be  the 
only  god  which  we  shall  all  worship.  For  then  he 
who  has  money  will  need  no  other  help  to  raise  him 
irom  the  lowest  rank  to  the  highest.  And  then  we 
may  suffer  such  an  evil  as  that  which  is  now  pressing 
upon  the  cities  of  the  Greeks  in  the  great  island  of 
Sicily.  There  may  arise  a  man  from  the  lowest  of 
the  people  with  much  craft  and  great  riches,  and 
make  himself  what  the  Greeks  call  a  tyrant".     Ye 

a9aip€iiroiovvTa£€va-(ff&sa»7roi€iv,        ^Compare  the  sentiments  of 

— Xenophon,  Memorab.  I.  3.  f  1.  Theognis    and    Pindar   on    this 

Compare  the  lang^^ge  of  Archi-  point,  who  constantly  lament  the 

damns,  and  of  Cleon  in  Thucy-  increasing  honour  paid  to  riches 

dides,  1. 84.  III.  37,  and  the  argu-  in  comparison  with  the  declining 

ment  against  any  alteration  in  the  estimation  of  noble  birth, 
laws,  given    by  Aristotle  in  his        •*  Thucyd.  I.  13.  AvvaTcnTtpas 

review   of  the    theoretical    com-  de  yiyvofiemjg  ttjs  'EXXadof  koI  t&v 

monwealth   of    Hippodamus.    'O  xP^y^^^  "^^  fer^o-tv  Irt  imKKov  ^ 

T^p  v6fios  Itrxyv  ovdefiiav  rp^ec  irp6f  irpirtpov  woiovfitvrjs  rh,  iroXXa  rv- 

r^  frei^nr&at,  irXfjv  iraph  t6  Wos»  pawiofs  iv  rals  ir<$X€(ri  KaBicravTo, 

rwn  If  9h  ytyvfrat  tl  p,^  dih  xP^vov  rmv    frpoa^^v    iJtetCovmv   yiypopt^ 

ffkrfiot, — Politic.  II.  6.  viov.  • 
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scarcely  know  what  the  name  means ;  a  vile  person 
seizing  upon  the  state  and  power  of  a  king,  tram- 
pling upon  all  law,  confounding  all  order,  persecuting 
the  noble  and  good,  encouraging  the  evil,  robWng 
the  rich,  insulting  the  poor,  living  for  himself 
alone '^  and  for  his  own  desires,  neither  fearing  the 
gods  nor  regarding  men.  This  is  the  curse  with 
which  the  gods  have  fitly  punished  other  people  for 
desiring  freedom  more  than  the  law  of  their  fethers 
gave  them.  May  we  never  commit  the  like  folly  to 
bring  upon  ourselves  such  a  punishment ! 

"  Therefore,  Quirites,  unless  your  tribunes  can  find 
for  us  another  law  of  the  gods  to  guide  us  in  the 
place  of  that  law  which  they  are  destroying,  I  can- 
not consent  to  that  ordinance  which  they  are  so 
zealously  calling  upon  us  to  pass.  Not  because  I 
am  proud,  not  because  I  love  not  the  commons,  but 
because,  above  all  things  else  on  earth,  I  love  and 
honour  law ;  and  if  we  pull  down  law  and  exalt^* 
our  own  will  in  the  place  of  it,  truth,  and  modesty, 
and  soberness,  and  all  virtue  will  perish  from  amongst 
us ;  and  falsehood,  and  insolence,  and  licentiousness 
and  all   other  wickedness  will  possess  us   wholly. 

'^  Thucyd.  I.  1 7.    T^  €(^*  cav-  to  one  of  continual  progress,  call 

T&v  lUvQv  npoopcitfuvoi  ?f  re  r^  "the  wishing  to  be  wiser  than 

Q-ofui  Koi  €s  t6  r6v  IBiov  oiKov  a{j(€w  the    laws."     Archidamus    boasts 

dt  da-ilHikfias  6a-ov  efiuvavro  fidKurra  that    the    Spartans  were  trained 

riig  n6\€is  Skovp.     Compare  the  dfuiB€(rr€pov  t£>v  y6fuay  Tm  xnrep- 

description  of  a  tyrant  in  Herodo-  o^iW.  'fhucyd.  I.  84.     Cleon  de- 

tus.  III.  80,  and  V.  92.  scribes  good  citizens  as  men  who 

,  ^  This    is    what    Archidamus  dvurrovpres  rg  c£  iavr&v  Pvpia-ti, 

and  Cleon,  striking  specimens  of  duaBcarepoi   r&y  v6ft»p   ojcovo'tv 

the  noblest  and  vilest  advocates  of  thmi.  Thucyd.  III.  37. 
an  unchanged  system,  as  opposed 
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And  instead  of  tlxat  greater  freedom  which  ye  long    chap. 
for,  the  end  will  be  &ction  and  civil  bloodshed",^ — v— ^ 
and,  last  of  all,  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
a  lawless  tyranny." 

To  such  language  as  this  the  tribunes  might  have  ^^  ^». 
replied  by  denying  that  its  principle  was  applicable  ^j^w^^  to 
to  the  particular  point  at  issue:  they  might  have «>«»»•  of *i»« 
urged  that  the  admission  of  the  commons  to  the^Come- 
consulship  was  not  against  the  original  and  unalter- 
able laws  of  the  Romans,  inasmuch  as  strangers  had 
been  admitted  even  to  be  kings  at  Rome ;  and  the 
good  king  Servius,  whose  memory  was  so  fondly 
cherished  by  the  people,  was,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, not  only  a  stranger  by  birth,  but  a  slave. 
And  further  they  might  have  answered,  that  the 
law  of  intermarriage  between  the  patricians  and 
commons  was  a  breaking  down  of  the  distinction 
of  orders,  and  implied  that  there  was  no  such  differ- 
ence between  them  as  to  make  it  pro&ne  in  either 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  other.  But  as  to 
the  principle  itself,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  did 
contain  much  truth.  The  ancient  heathen  world 
craved,  what  all  men  must  crave,  an  authoritative 
rule  of  conduct ;  and  not  finding  it  elsewhere,  they 
imagined  it  to  exist  in  the  fundamental  and  original 
laws  of  each  particular  race  or  people.  To  destroy 
this  sanction  vrtthout  having  any  thing  to  substitute 

^  So  TTieognis,  *£jr  r&y  yhp  trrAais  <<rr),  icai  ?/a^- 

Kvpye,  KO€t  irAw  ^*  te^uoa  ^  Xo«  ^iw«  avdp&y' 

IM^  T€Kif  Mpa  •     Movpapxo9  di  inJXci  /A^frorc  rgde 

EvBwTfjfia  Komjs  vppwg  lfi€T€pfi£.  Saoi,  39-51. 
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CHAP,  in  its  place  was  deeply  perilous;  and  reason  has 
been  but  too  seldom  possessed  of  power  sufficient 
to  recommend  its  truths  to  the  mass  of  mankind  by 
their  own  sole  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
and  wise  men  could  not  but  see  that  national  law 
was  evidently  in  many  cases  directly  opposed  to 
divine  law^*;  and  that  obedience  and  respect  for  it 
were  absolutely  injurious  to  men's  moral  nature; 
they  felt  sure,  moreover,  that  the  very  truth  was 
discoverable  by  man,  and  trusted  that  it  must  at 
last  force  its  way  if  the  ground  were  but  cleared 
for  its  reception.  They  hoped  besides,  as  was  the 
case  with  Aristotle,  that  by  gaining  the  ear  of  states- 
men they  might  see  a  system  of  national  education 
established",  which  would  give  truth  all  the  power 
of  habit ;  and  knowing  too  that  universal  law,  that 
if  man  does  not  grow  better  he  must  grow  worse. 


^  Hence  the  diBtinction  insisted 
on  by  the  philosophers  between 
universal  and  municipal  law,  be- 
tween natural  and  political  justice. 
See  Aristotle,  Ethics,  V.  7,  Rhe- 
toric, I.  14.  Hence  the  interest  of 
the  story  of  Antigone,  who  is  re- 

Presented  as  breaking  the  law  of 
er  country  because  it  was  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  the 
gods :  Sophocles  invests  her  cha- 
racter witn  all  the  sacredness  of  a 
martyr ;  but  iEschvlus,  who  more 
entirely  identified  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  the  highest  standard  of 
human  virtue,  ends  his  tragedv  of 
the  **  Seven  Chiefs  who  warrea  on 
Thebes"  with  the  expression  of 
the  opposite  sentiment,  which  is 
evidendy  uttered  from  his  heart. 
Half  of  the  chorus  go  with  An- 
tigone to  bury  Polynioes  in  defi- 


ance of  the  king's  decree ;  urging 
in  their  justification : 
jcai  yap  y€V€^ 

Koufhv  rdft  a^os,  Ka\  nSKis  SXX&f 

oXXor  cfTOiyci  t6.  diKaia. 
But  the  Other  half  follow  the  body 
of  Eteocles,   whose   funeral  was 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  exclaiming: 

^fieis  8*  cifia  r^,  Smrep  rt  ir6kis 
Kol  t6  diKcuov  ^vv€vaufei, 

firrh  yap  ficucapas  Ka\  Atbs  l<rxpv 

Sde  EJabfKi&>v  ^pv^e  irokiv 

p.rf  ^yarpaTrrjvcu,  paj^  aKkobairSiV 
Kvpari  d}tifr&y 

KaraKkva-ufjvai  rii  p.dki(rra. 

»•  Ethic.  Nicomach.  X.  9-  'E<c 
P€ov  dt  aywy^s  opBfjt  rvx«»'  frpos 
ap€TTiv  ;^aX»r^v,  prj  V7r6  rotovrotg 
Tpa(f)€VTa  vdfiotr.  .  .  .  dtd  v6poig 
6*1  rerdx^cu  Tifp  Tpo(f>rip  koi  tA  ori 
rrfi^vpara'  ovk  tartu  yhp  \vnripii 
avvriOrf  y€v6p€va» 
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and   that  to  remain  absolutely  unchanged  is  im-    |^^p. 
possible ;  they  ventured  to  adyance  towards  a  higher  ' — - — ' 
excellence,  even  amidst  the  known  dangers  of  the 
attempt,  in  the  iaith  that  God  would,  sooner  or  later, 
point  out  the  means  of  overcoming  them. 

The  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  lonff  struffrie  L^t  college 
are  even  more  obscure  than  those  of  the  years  pre-  tribonek 

•^  ^         End  of  the 

cedintr  it.     P.  Manlius  ",  the  late  dictator  P.  Vale-  contest,  in- 

°  BtiluUon  of 

rins,  who  had  been  five  times  tribune  before,  two  the  pmtor- 

•hip. 

Ck>melii,  Aulus  and  Marcus,  the  one  of  the  femily 
of  Cossus,  the  other  of  that  of  the  Maluginenses ; 
M.  Geganius  Macerinus,  and  L.  Veturius,  formed  the 
last  college  of  military  tribunes  which  was  to  be 
known  in  Rome.  Manlius  and  Valerius  were  likely 
to  favour  the  bills ;  of  Veturius  we  know  little ;  but 
the  two  Comelii "  and  Geganius,  if  they  were  true 
to  the  political  sentiments  of  their  &milies,  would 
be  strongly  opposed  to  them.  But  the  story  of  this 
year  is  again  perplexed  by  an  alleged  dictatorship 
of  M.  Camillus,  and  a  pretended  inroad  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium.  It  is  said,  that  an  alarm  of  an  ap- 
proaching invasion  from  the  Gauls  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Camillus ;  and  this  may  be  true ;  for  the 

V  lATy,  VI.  42.  virate,  is  marked  as  the  period  at 

*  Two    Comelii  Maluginenses  which  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 

were  amongst  the  most  zealous  patricians  began ;  and  the  consuls 

supporters  of  the  second  decern-  of  that  year  are  contrasted  with 

▼irate,  one  of  them  being  actually  those  of  the  year  preceding,  who 

a  colleague  of  Appius  Claudius,  are  described  as  moderate  men, 

at  a  time  when  even  the  patricians  not  much  inclined  to  either  party, 

themselves    were    generally    dis-  And  a  M.  Geganius  was  one  of 

gnsted  with  it ;  and  a  Cornelius  those  censors  who  treated  the  dic- 

Cossus  had  been  appointed  die-  tator  Mam.  iEmilius  with   such 

tator  to  oppose  the  supposed  de-  unjust  severity,   because  he  had 

signs  of  Manlius.    The  consulship  abridged  the  duration  of  the  cen* 

of  M.  Geganius  Macerinus,  two  sor's  office, 
years  after  the  end  of  the  decern- 
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senate  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest 
rumour  as  an  excuse  for  investing  him  with  absolute 
power ;  but  that  the  Gauls  really  did  invade  Latium 
at  this  time,  and  were  defeated  by  Camillus  in  a 
bloody  battle"  near  Alba»  seems  to  be  merely  a 
fabrication  of  the  memorials  of  the  house  of  the 
Furii,  the  last  which  occurs  in  the  story  of  Camillus, 
and  not  the  least  scrupulous.  Setting  aside  this  pre- 
tended Gaulish  war,  the  annalists  merely  related, 
that  after  most  violent  contests,  the  Licinian  bills 
were  carried  ^^ ;  this  must  have  taken  place  before 


*>  The  Fasti  Capitolinistete  that 
CSamillns  was  appointed  dictator 
this  year,  "rei  gerundae  cauB&," 
that  i8»  "  to  commaiid  an  army  in 
the  field,"  as  distinguished  trom 
the  other  objects  for  which  a  dic- 
tator was  sometimes  appointed, 
such  as,  *'  seditionis  sedandse 
causft,'*  ''oomitiorum  habendo- 
rum  causd,"  or  '*clavi  figendi 
causft.*'  But  as  the  fragments  of 
the  Fasti  are  in  this  place  verv 
much  mutilated,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  they  contained  any  men- 
tion of  his  victory  and  triumph 
over  the  Gauls  or  no.  Probably, 
however,  they  did,  for  the  story 
seems  to  have  established  itself  in 
the  Roman  history  very  generally ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  livy,  by  Plu- 
tarch, bv  Dionysius  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  1 4  th  book,  b^  Zona- 
ras,  by  Appian,  in  a  fragment 
which  clearly  refers  to  it,  IV.  7. 
and  it  is  implied,  I  think,  in  the 
short  summary  of  Florus,  L  13. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
notorious  falsehood  of  the  other 
stories  of  Gaulish  victories  gained 
by  Camillus ;  there  is  the  positive 
statement  of  Polybius,  that  the 
Gauls  did  not  invade  Latium  again 
till  thirty  years  after  their  first 
irruption ;  and  that  when  they  did 


come,  and  advanced  to  Alba,  the 
scene  of  Camillas'  pretended  vic- 
tory over  them,  the  Romans  did 
not  dare  to  meet  them  in  the  field. 
Polyb.  II.  18.  There  is  also  the 
statement  of  Aristotle,  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  Camillas,  22,  and  ame* 
inff  BO  completely  with  Polybius, 
*'tnat  Rome  was  delivered  from 
the  Gauls  by  Lucius;"  that  is, 
by  Lucius  Camillus,  the  son  of 
Marcus,  who  repelled  the  Gauls  im 
the  year  406  (or  more  properly 
401),  the  first  time,  according  to 
Polybius,  that  the  Romans  ever 
did  meet  them  with  advantage. 
Fmally,  the  common  stories  of  this 
pretended  war  are  at  variance 
with  one  another,  some  placing 
the  famous  combat  of  T.  Manhus 
with  the  Gaulish  giant  in  this  year, 
and  making  the  Gauls  advance  as 
far  as  the  Anio  ;  while  others  laid 
the  scene  of  Camillus'  victory  on 
the  Alban  hills,  and  placed  the 
combat  of  Manlius  ten  years  later. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  this  last  dictatorship  of 
Camillus  are  as  little  to  be  relied 
on  as  those  of  his  pretended  de- 
feat of  Brennus,  and  freeing 
Rome  from  the  shame  of  paying 
a  ransom. 
*o  Livy,  VI.  42. 
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the  tribunes  went  out  of  office  in  December:  and  chap. 
apparently  they  were  not  again  re-elected,  as  if  in 
the  full  confidence  that  the  battle  was  won.  But 
when  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls  were 
held,  according  to  the  new  law,  and  the  centuries 
had  chosen  L.  Sextius  to  be  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
the  storm  broke  out  again  with  more  violence  than 
ever,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  curke  to  confirm 
the  election  and  invest  him  with  the  imperium.  No 
particulars  are  recorded  of  the  following  crisis;  mat- 
ters, it  is  said,  came  almost  to  a  secession  of  the 
commons,  and  '*to  other  terrible  threats  of  civil 
contentions^' ;"  words  which  seem  to  mean  that  the 
secession  would  not  have  been  confined  to  mere 
passive  resistance,  but  would  have  led  to  an  actual 
civil  war.  But  Camillus,  who  was  still,  it  is  said, 
dictator,  acted  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may  believe 
any  story  of  which  he  is  the  subject,  the  part  of 
mediator;  both  sides  made  some  concessions:  the 
patricians  were  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  ple- 
beian consul ;  but  the  ordinary  judicial  power  was 
to  be  separated  from  the  consul's  office,  and  con- 
ferred from  henceforth  on  a  new  magistrate,  who  was 
always  to  be  a  patrician,  and  who  being  appointed 
without  a  colleague  was  not  to  be  called  consul,  but 
pnetor;  a  title  of  high  dignity,  which  had  been 
anciently  borne  by  the  consuls,  and  expressed  par- 
ticularly their  supreme  power,  as  the  captains  or 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth.    The  first  person  who 

^  **  Terribilesque  alias  minas  civilium  certaminum/' — livy,  YI.  42. 
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CHAP,    filled  this  new  office  "  was  Sp.  Camillus,  the  son  of 

XXVI. 

^ — r-^  the  dictator ;  a  compliment  which  his  old  fether  well 
deserved,  if  the  last  public  act  of  his  life  of  more 
than  fourscore  years  was  the  reconciling  of  the 
quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  bringing  a 
struggle  of  five  years  to  a  peaceful  and  happy  termi- 
nation. 
'f 'h^"c**"  ^^^^  union  of  the  two  orders  was  acknowledged 
role  JEdiie-  alsQ  iu  tho  rcUgious  ceremonies  of  the  republic.  A 
temple "  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  looking 
towards  the  forum,  and  dedicated  to  "Concord;" 
and  a  fourth  day  was  added  to  the  three  hitherto 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  great  or  Roman 
games ;  as  if  to  signify  that  the  commons  were  from 
henceforth  to  take  their  place  as  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  by  the  side  of  the  three  old  patrician 
tribes,  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres.  To 
preside  at  these  games,  two  new  magistrates  were 
appointed  under  the  name  of  Curule  iEdiles;  and 
these  were  to  be  elected  in  alternate  years  from  the 
patricians  and  from  the  commons.  Their  other 
-  duties  and  powers  it  is  very  difficult  to  define ;  but 
it  appears  that  they  exercised  for  a  time  ^*  the  juris- 


«  Livy,VII.  1. 

^  Plutarch,  Camillus,  42.  Livy, 
VI.  42. 

«  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  42. 
and  seqq.  To  what  is  there  said, 
it  may  oe  added  that  the  title 
iEdilis  was  common  amongst  the 
magistrates  of  the  municipia  and 
colonies  at  a  later  period ;  that  we 
meet  frequently,  in  inscriptions, 
with  the  title  "iEdilis  juri  di- 
cundo,"    that  the  aediles  in  the 


municipia  had  a  "tribunal,"  or 
ludgment-seat,  as  a  mark  of  their 
high  dignity;  and  as  Savigny 
thinks,  they  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  empire  possessed  even  the 
*•  imperium."  Savigny,  Geschichte 
des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalf. 
Vol.  I.  p.  36.  ITie  two  Scipios  of 
the  fifth  century,  whose  tombs 
and  epitaphs  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  have  their  sedileships  as 
well  as  their  censorships  and  con- 
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diction  wldch  liad  foimerly  belonged  to  the  Qusestores    chap. 
Parricidii,    that    they    tried   crimiDals   for  various  ^ — s^— ' 
offences,  and  if  their  sentence  were  appealed  against, 
they  appeared  as  prosecutors  of  the  appellant  before 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 

Thus,  with  no  recorded  instance  of  bloodshed  com-  The  com- 

pletion  of 

mitted  by  either  party,  the  five  years'  conflict  upon  thefonnof 
the  Licinian  bills  was  happily  ended.  From  thistution, 
time  forward  the  consulship  continued  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  end  of  the  republic;  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  period  to  be  hereafter  noticed, 
it  was  duly  shared  by  the  commons.  The  form  of 
the  constitution,  such  as  we  find  it  described  in  those 
times  which  began  to  have  a  contemporary  litera- 
ture, was  now  in  its  leading  points  completed ;  but 
many  years  must  yet  elapse  before  we  can  do  more 
than  trace  the  outline  of  institutions  and  of  actions ; 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  and  still  more 
of  particular  individuals,  must  yet,  for  another  cen- 
tury, be  discerned  but  dimly.  ^ 

gtMupe  recorded.  This  seems  to  Cicero  could  call  the  curale  sedile 
imply  Chat  the  office  then  was  held  *'  paollo  amplius  quam  privatus." 
in  higher  estimation  than  when    Verr.  Act.  I.  13. 
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GENERAL  HISTORY^  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREION,  FROM 
THE  ADMISSION  OF  THE  COMMONS  TO  THE  CON- 
SULSHIP   TO    THE    BEGINNING  OF   THE   FIRST   SAM- 

NITB    WAR — ^EVASION    OF    THE    LICINIAN    LAWS 

WARS     WITH    THE    GAULS»   TARQUINIENSIANS,   AND 

voLSciANS. — ^A.u.c.    389-412,    Livy;    384-407, 

NiEBUHR. 


fivpiag  6  fJMfiios 
Xp6¥os  r€KifovT€u  vweras  fifupas  r*  2«»y, 
€y  als  rh  vvv  (vfiff>»va  tffi&fuxra 

SopROCLKSy  OBdip.  Colon,  v.  617* 


CHAP.  The  first  plebeian  consulship  coincides,  as  nearly  as 
^^;^jjj— '  the  chronology  can  be  ascertained,  with  the  great 
nftt  L^'"  l>^t*l®  ^f  Mantinea  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
At  this  point  Xenophon  ended  his  Grecian  history; 
and  as  the  writings  of  Theopompus  and  of  the 
authors  who  followed  him  have  not  been  preserved 
to  us,  we  here  lose  the  line  of  contemporary  historians 
in  Greece,  after  having  enjoyed  their  guidance  during 
a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
More  than  that  length  of  time  must  still  elapse 
before  we  can  gain  the  assistance  of  a  contemporary 
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writer,  even  though  a  foreigner,  for  any  part  of  the    chap. 
history  of  Roma  ^ — v — '-* 

But  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the  Greek  Con*«»*'>e- 

tween  our 

poets,  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  have  done  i^nowiodg© 
more  than  any  mere  annalists  could  have  done  to  onekt  «kd 

■'  of  the  Ro- 

acquaint  us  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  history,  "^J^*  *^" 
that  which  relates  to  a  people's  mental  powers  and 
habits  of  thinking,  so,  when  we  close  the  Hellenics 
of  Xenophon,  we  find  in  the  great  orators  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  next  half  century  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  regular  historians. 
What  contemporary  record  of  mere  battles  and 
sieges,  of  wars  and  &ctions,  could  afford  such  ful- 
ness of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  state  of  Greece,  in 
all  points  that  are  most  instructive,  as  we  derive 
from  the  pamphlets,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  Iso- 
crates,  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  moral  and 
political  treatises  of  Aristotle,  and  the  various  public 
and  private  orations  of  Isaeus,  iE^chines,  and  De- 
mosthenes ?  It  is  when  we  think  of  the  overflowing 
wealth  of  Greece,  that  we  feel  most  keenly  the 
absolute  poverty  of  Rome.  The  fifth  century  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  produced  neither  historian, 
poet^  orator,  nor  philosopher;  its  whole  surviving 
literature  consiBts  of  three  or  four  lines  of  a  monu- 
mental inscription,  and  a  short  decree  of  the  senate, 
the  date  of  which  is  not,  however,  ascertained.  I 
cannot  too  often  remind  the  reader  of  the  total  want 
of  all  materials  for  a  lively  picture  of  the  Roman 
character  and  manners  under  which  we  unavoidably 
labour.     Still  we  are  as  it  were  working  our  way  to 
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CHAP,  ligbt;  the  greatness  of  Rome  is  begmning  to  unfold 
v^JHl.  itself;  we  are  approaching  the  Samnite  and  the 
Latin  wars,  of  which  the  first  trained  the  Romans 
to  perfection  in  all  militaiy  virtues^  by  opposing  to 
them  the  bravest  and  most  unwearied  of  enemias ; 
while  the  latter  consolidated  for  ever  the  mass  of 
their  power  near  home,  bj  securing  to  them  the  aid 
of  the  most  fiiithfiil  of  allies.  And  the  great  do^ 
mestic  struggles  are  almost  ended;  what  required 
direct  interference  has  been  for  the  most  part  reme* 
died ;  it  must  be  left  for  time  to  complete  the  oniou 
of  the  two  orders  of  the  Commonwealth,  now  that 
they  have  been  freed  from  those  positive  causes  of 
irritation  which  kept  them  so  long  not  only  dis-? 
tinct  from  each  other,  but  at  enmity. 
Effecte  of        We  have  seen  the  Licinian  bills  become  laws  of 

the  Licinian 

i»w8.  the  land ;  we  have  next  to  endeavour  to  trace  their 
results ;  to  see  how  fer  they  were  fairly  carried  into 
effect,  and  what  was  their  success  in  remedying  the 
evils  which  had  made  them  appear  to  be  necessary. 

I.  Of  the         I.    The    Licinian  law,   which   opened   the   con- 

l»w  respect-        i  i  .  i 

ins  the  con-  sulship  to  the  commons,  was  regularly  observed 
during  a  period  of  eleven  years  \  After  that  time 
the  patricians  ventured  to  disregard  it^  so  that  in  the 
fifteen  following  years,  down  to  the  great  Latin  war^ 
it  was  violated  six  or  seven  several  times*.     But 

^  livy,  VII.  18.  lastly,  in  412.  This  would  amount 

'  That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  400,  to  seven  instances,  but  in  the  year 

when   a   Sulpicius  and  Valerius  401  some  annals  made  a  plebeian, 

were  consuls,  and  in  the  two  fol-  M.  Popillius,  the  colleague  of  M. 

lowing  years ;  again  in  404,  when  Fabius;  although  most  authorities 

a  Sulpicius  and  a  Quinctius  were  give  this  as  a  year  of  two  patri- 

eiected;  then  in  406,  in  410,  and  cian  consuls.  See  Lavy,  VII.  18. 
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after  the  Latin  war  it  was  observed  regularly,  and  ^^^j^- 
we  can  only  find  one  or  two  doubtful  instances  of  a  ' — -' — ' 
violation  of  it  In  the  twenty  years  of  plebeian 
consulship  which  occur  before  the  Latin  war,  there 
appear  however  the  names  of  only  eight  plebeian 
families;  the  Sextii,  the  Genucii,  the  Licinii,  the 
Pcetelii,  the  Popillii,  the  Plautii,  the  Marcii,  and  the 
Decii :  two  of  these,  the  Marcii  *  and  the  Popillii, 
enjoyed  the  consulship  four  times  each ;  the  Genucii  ^ 
and  Plantii  obtained  it  three  times  each ;  the  Licinii 
and  Pcetelii  twice  each ;  and  the  Sextii  and  Decii  once 
each.  Of  the  individual  consuls  none  were  eminent 
except  M .  Popillius  Lssnas,  C.  Marcius  Rntilus,  and 
P.  Decius  Mus;  the  two  former  were  each  four 
times  elected  consul,  and  C.  Marcius  obtained  besides 
the  oflSces  of  dictator*  and  censor,  being  the  first 
commoner  who  attained  to  either  of  them.  The 
feme  of  P.  Decius  has  been  still  greater  and  more 
enduring ;  his  self-devotion  in  the  Latin  war  placed 
him  in  the  fond  remembrance  of  his  countrymen  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  names  of  Roman  history, 
and  from  that  time  forward  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  commoners  were  to  be  found  as  worthy  of  the 
consulship  as  the  proudest  and  noblest  of  the  Fabii 
or  the  Comelii. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Licinian  law  was  ^^^^H^^*^ 

'  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  con-  consul  in  390,  392»  and  393,  and 

tulin  398,  in  403,  in  411,  and  in  a  Plantius  was  consul  in  397,  in 

413.     And  M.   Popyiius  Lsenas  408,  and  in  414. 

was  consul  in  396,  in  399,  in  405,  »  He  was  dictator  in  399,  (Livy, 

and  in  407.  VII.  17)  and  censor  in  404.  (Uvy. 

*  One  of  the  Genucian  family  was  VII.  22.) 

VOL.  II.  F 
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GHAP.  passed  till  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth  Tvas  ripe 
'r-r'—'  for  it.  There  were  fkmtlieB  amonirst  the  coi»mons 
m«Mure.  fit  to  reccive  the  highest  nobility;  whilst  on  tbe 
other  hand,  so  sound  was  the  public  feeling,  that  wie 
read  of  no  mere  demagogue  raised  to  the  oonsulship 
as  the  reward  of  his  turbulence  and  &ction ;  even 
the  two  tribunes  who  had  conducted  the  long  con- 
test with  the  patricians  w^re  each  only  once  elected 
consul,  and  none  of  the  other  plebeian  consuls  are 
known  to  have  been  tribunes  at  all.  No  ^constitu- 
tional reform  could  be  more  happy  than  this ;  nothing 
could  be  more  just  or  more  salutary  than  to  open 
the  honours  of  the  state  to  an  order  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  capable  of  widding  political  power, 
but  retaining  so  much  simplicity  and  soberness  of 
nund  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  abusing  it. 
%  Of  the         II.  It  has  erer  been  found  that  social  evils  are  fer 

Agranan 

i*v-  more  difficult  to  cure  than  such  as  are  merely  poU- 

tioal.  It  was  easier  to  adjust  the  political  relations 
of  the  patricians  and  commons,  than  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  great  and  the  humble,  the  creditor  and 
the  debtor.  We  are  told  that  the  agrarian  law  of 
Licinius  was  carried ;  but  what  amount  of  public 
land  was  allotted  under  it  to  the  poorer  commons  we 
have  no  means  of  discovering.  Niebuhr  concludes 
from  a  passage  in  Laurentius  Lydus  %  that  now,  as  in 

^  ^*  De  MagistratibuB,  I.  35.  Illra  Gracchanus^  and  that  it  relates  to 

ttri  vewratriav  iyapxuuf  wiwrrvx^i  the  period  iminediately  following 

r6  noKirtvfta'  koi  r6  "kmarov  rpccr  the  anarchy.     But  Lydas,  wboae 

wi»oB€Ta£  Koi  HtKoarrits  vpoffkrfSfj-  oonfusions  and  blunders  make  his 

woi  irp6s  fipaxi'  wfifit^Kt  di^  ras  authority    very    suspicious,    tn- 

4u^\iovsordavw.  Niebuhr  thinks  tended  I  believe  only  to  notice  all 

that  this  is  taken  from  Junius  the  extraordinary  magistraftes  who 
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tiie  time  of  TL  Gracchui^  a  comisissioii  of  three  chap. 
pereou  was  appointed,  with  those  large  powers  ordi-  * — — '- 
nariljr  gmnted  to  a  Roman  commission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  earrjing  into  eflfeet  the  new  agrarian  law, 
and  that  Lidnius  himself  was  one  of  these  com- 
missioners, which  woiiid  aceount  for  his  not  having 
been  ehoaen  niA^sr  than  Sextins  to  be  the  first 
plebeian  eonsal.  It  would  be  the  business  of  this 
eomnttSBion  to  take  away  all  public  land  occupied  by 
any  utdiTidual  above  i)ae  prescribed  amount  of  five 
faondred  jngeia,  and  from  the  land  thus  become. 
4iqK)6able,  to  assign  portions  to  the  poorer  citizens. 
But  their  task  would  not  be  easy ;  for  attempts  of 
efvery  sort  would  be  made  to  defeat  or  to  evade 
ihelaw:  land  which  had  passed  by  purchase  from 
one  occupi^  to  another,  and  which  had  been  pos- 
sessed without  diq>ute  for  many  years,  would  acquire, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  unconcerned  persons,  something 
of  the  etuuaoter  of  property ;  while  in  the  feeling 
of  those  \dio  held  it,  to  take  it  from  them  without 


kid^at  any  Ume  been  appointed  at  commiesionen  appointed  after  the 

Bpme :  end  thus  after  mentioning  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  yet 

the  fiamons  decemvirs,  he  goes  on  an  agrarian  law  on  an  extensive 

tQ  «peak  of  the  pontifieea,  and  scale  necessarily  implied  a  com- 

sedileSy  as    being   in    some    sort  mission,  whether  of  three,    five, 

\ ;  and  then  he  JwaMS  ten,  or  even  fifteen  members,  to 


the  miUtary  tribunes,  and  the  five  carry  its  provisions   into   effect, 

years'  anarchy,  as  another  ano-  And  the  powers  of  such  a  com- 

malous   period;    and   lastly,  Uie  misnon,  as  may  be    seen    from 

gD««nunent  of  the  triomvirs,  by  Cicero^s    speeches     against     the 

whom  he   means,  I  believe,    no  agrarian  law  of  RuUns,  were  very 

other  persons   than   the  famous  |j^at  and  very  important;  and  it 

trioauiri  reipnblicie  conslitaendse,  is  extremely  {wobable  that  Liciniuh 

AngnatoB^  Antonins,  and  Lepidns.  would  be  appointed   one   of  its 

fiftt  altfx>ugh  I  do  not  think  that  membera,  aunost  as  a  matter  of 

Lydns  spoke  of  any  extraordinary  coarse. 

f2 
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CHAP,  offering  them  any  compensation,  was  no  better  than 
' — ^-v — ^  robbery.  Besides,  the  occupation  of  the  public  land 
had  been  for  some  time  past,  probably  since  th^ 
period  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  permitted  to  the 
commons  as  well  as  to  the  patricians ;  so  that  the 
occnpiers  were  a  larger  and  more  influential  body  of 
men  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and  the  comr 
missionero  must  have  found  it  proportionably  hard 
to  compel  them  to  observe  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Difficuitiei  Thus,  although  we  are  told'  that  the  patricians  aod 
It  i^ff^t.  commons,  when  the  law  was  passed,  had  solemnly 
sworn  to  observe  it^  and  thoiigh  a  penalty  had  been 
denounced  against  any  violation  of  it,  yet  the  com- 
miasion*  it  seems,  found  it  impossible  to  cany  it  into 
effect  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  settle- 
ment were  indeed  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  occupiers  emancipated  their  sons  %  and  then 
made  over  to  them  the  land  in  their  occupation 
beyond  the  legal  amount  of  five  hundred  jugera ; 
and  in  the  same  way  probably  their  sheep  and  oxep, 
which  were  fed  on  the  public  pasture  land,  were  also 
entered  in  the  names  of  their  emancipated  son^ 
when  thiey  exceeded  the  number  fixed  by  the  law. 
In  this  manner  large  portions  of  land  must  have 
been  retained  in  private  hands,  which  the  law  had 
expected  to  make  available  for  allotments  to  the 
commons.  But  further,  the  occupiers  urged  that 
they  had  laid  out  money  of  their  own  on  the  land 
M^hich  they  occupied ;  they  had  erected  buildings  on 

'  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  I.  8. 

8  Appian,  Bell.  Civil.  L  8     Livy,  VII.  16. 
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it  and  planted  trees ;  were  they  to  lose  these  with^  ohap. 
out  receiving  any  equivalent?  They  were  willing  to  * — .. — 1^ 
resign  what  belonged  to  the  state,  but  the  improve^ 
ments  of  the  property  had  been  made  at  their  own 
expense,  and  on  these  the  state  could  have  no  claim. 
Besides,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  what 
was  public  land  and  what  was  private ;  for  portions 
df  both  being  held  by  the  same  persons,  the  boun*- 
dary  stones  which,  according  to  Boman  pmoticev 
were  to  serve  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  private  property 
had  been  taken  up,  or  suffered  to  be  destroyed ;  and 
in  the  want  of  any  regular  surveys  of  the  ground, 
the  uncertainty  and  occasions  of  litigation  were  end- 
less. In  short,  we  may  suppose  that  generally 
speaking  the  occupiers  retained  their  land,  either  in 
their  sons'  names  or  in  their  own,  and  that  the 
agrarian  law  of  Licinius  did  but  4ittle  towards 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  commons. 

We  are  told  that  nine  years  after  the  first  pie-  c.  Licmiut 
beian  consulship,  m  the  year  398%  C  Licinius  was  wroaecutcd 

,  for  eyading 

himself  impeached  by  M.  Popillius  Laenas,  one  of  the  u. 
curule  aediles,  for  having  violated  his  own  law  by 
occupying  a  thousand  jugera  of  the  public  land,  half 
of  which  he  held  in  his  son's  name,  having  emanci- 
pated him  in  order  to  evade  the  law.  Licinius  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  asses ;  but 
in  the  meagreness  of  our  knowledge  of  these  times, 
we  cannot  tell  in  what  spirit  the  prosecution  was 
conducted ;  whether  it  originated  in  personal  feelings 
of  enmity  to  Licinius,  or  whether  it  was  merely  one 
»  Livy,VII.  16, 
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CHAP,    out  of  a  number  of  other  prosecutions  carried  oti 
xxvn. 
'^^-^ V — ^  with  the  intention  of  trying  once  more  to  carry  the 

agrarian  law  into  full  effiwJt.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  character  of  M.  Popillius ;  but  from  his  having 
been  chosen  four  times  consul,  and  once  curulei 
sedile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he 
could  have  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  patri- 
cians ;  whereas  we  know^  that  they  never  forgave  any 
man  who  was  an  active  supporter  of  an  agrarian 
law.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
secution of  Licinius'*  was  rather  instigated  by  a 
desire  to  lower  his  credit,  and  to  punish  him  for  his 
obnoxious  laws,  than  by  any  wish  to  see  those  laws 
enforced  more  strictly. 
3.  Of  the        III.  The  failure  of  the  agrarian  law  was  of  itself 

law  for  the  .  ° 

reiiefofdis- sufficient  to  prcveut  the  success  of  the  third  of  the 

tressed  -*- 

debtors,  Liciuian  bills,  that  for  the  relief  of  distressed  debtors^ 
It  was  something  no  doubt  to  free  them  from  the 
double  burden  of  both  interest  and  principal,  by  de- 
ducting from  the  principal  of  every  debt  what  had 

^®  We  should  be  glad,  however,  then  the  law  became  powerless, 

to  be  able  to  excuse  the  conduct  It  is  possible  that  the  evasion  of  U 

of  iiciiuas,  which  cannot  be  jus-  practised   bv    Ucinuis  waa  vecy 

tified  by  any  want  of  sincerity  in  generally  aaopted ;  and  he  may 

the    motives    of   his    prosecutor,  have  excused  himself  by  that  com- 

Ti.  Gracchus  made  it  a  provision  mon  sophism,  that  as    the    evil 

of  his  agrarian  law  that  the  com-  could  not  be  prevfcnted,  he  might 

missioners  for  enforcing  it  should  as  well  share  m  the  benefits  to  txe 

be  a  pcrtnataent  magistracy,  to  be  derived  from  it.    This  is  not  con.- 

fiiled  np  by  new  elections  from  scientious  reasoning  certainly,  but 

year  to  year.     And  it  was  this  it  is  too  common;  and  Ucinius 

very  clause  which   deprived  the  may  well  have  deceived  hitaself  by 

opponents  of  his  law  of  all  hope  it.    His  enemies  would  naturally 

of  evading  it.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civil,  triumph   in  his  violation  of  hh 

I.   10.)    The  commission  in  the  o>vn  law,   and  would   care  little 

present  case  was  probably  not  re-  though  they  themselves  had  set 

newed    after  the  first  year,  and  him  the  example  of  breaking  it. 
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beea  abready  paid  in  interest,  and  to  allow  a  length-  chap. 
aned  term  of  payment,  during  which  they  might  be  — .■ — - 
free  from  the  extremest  severity  of  the  law.  But  to 
mem  who  had  nothing,  and  had  no  means  of  earning 
any  Uiing,  this  lengthened  term  was  but  a  respite, 
and  their  deUs,  even  when  reduced  by  the  deduction 
of  the  interest  already  paid,  were  more  dian  they 
were  aUe  to  discharge.  Grants  of  public  land  made 
at  such  a  moment  might  have  delivered  them  from 
their  difficulties;  but  as  these  were  withhedd,  the 
evil  after  a  short  pause  returned  with  all  its  former 
virulence.  The  Licinian  law  was  not  prospective, 
nor  did  it  lay  any  restriction  on  the  amount  of  inter- 
est which  might  be  legally  demanded.  Accordingly, 
to  pay  their  reduced  debt  within  the  term  fixed  by 
the  law,  the  debtors  were  obliged  to  incur  fresh  obli- 
gations^ and  to  give  such  interest  as  their  creditors 
might  choose  to  demand*  Things  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  in  the  year  398,  nine  years  after  the  pasa- 
ing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  a  bill  was  brought  forward 
by  two**  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Duilius  and  L,  MsBnius, 
to  restore  the  limitation  of  interest  formerly  fixed 
by  the  twelve  tables,  tiamely,  the  rate  of  the  twelfth 

>^  Livy»  VI  1. 1 6.    It  is  pleasant  403«  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 

to  observe  the  traces  of  an  here^  commons,  and  distin^nished  him- 

ditaiy   political    character   in   so  self  in  that  office  bv  his  impartiality 

.     ^          '     '"       ""  nd  diligence.    We  have  seen  also 


many  of  the  Bammn  families.  The  and  ( 

Maenii  and  Duilii  appear  to  have  a  Mcenius  taking  part  vith  the 

been  remarkable  for  their  mode-  patricians  against  the  dangeroos 

radon  and  integrity  :  the  conduct  designs  of  M.  Manlius ;  and  C. 

ofthe tribune  M.I) uilins  after  the  Mseniasy  the  upright  dictator  in 

overthrow  of  the  decemvirs'  ty-  the  second  Samnite  war»  was  a 

ranny  has  already  been  noticed;  worthy  representative  of  the  fa* 

and  another  Duilius  was  appointed  mily  character, 
one  of  the  five  commissioners  in 
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CHAP,  part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  foenus  uneiorium*  But 
^ — . — ^  still  this  did  not  reixsh  the  root  of  the  evil ;  the  verv 
principal  itself  could  not  be  paid,  and  the  number  of 
nexi,  or  persons  who  were  pledged  to  their  creditor?, 
and  were  to  become  their  slaves  if  the  debt  was  sat 
discharged  within  a  certain  thne,  went  on  continuallr 
increasing.  - 

Commission  At  length,  in  the  year  403,  fourteen  yeans  afkear 
Dointed.  Its  the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  the  coneuk,  P.  Va^ 
effecteupto  lerius  and  C.  Mareius  Rutilus,  the  latter  'himself  a 
point.  plebeian,  the  former  a  member  of  that  family  which 
had  always  been  eminent  amongst  the  patricians  for 
its  constant  sseal  for  the  welfare  of  the  commons, 
determined  that  the  government  sfaoiild  itself  inteiv 
fere  to  relieve  a  distress  so  great  and  so  invetemte; 
Five  commissioners  were  appointed^,  ttree  ple- 
beians and  two  patricians,  with  the  title  of  mensarii, 
or  bankers.  These  established  their  banks  or  tables 
in  the  forum,  like  ordinary  bankers,  and  ofEered  iu 
the  name  of  the  government  to  accommodate  the 
debtors  with  ready  money  on  the  most  liberal  terma 
It  appears  that  one  cause  of  the  prevailing  distress 
was  the  scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium^V    A. 

"  Livy,  VII.  il.    Their  names  Papirius^  of  whom  nothing,  I  bej» 

were  C.  Duilius,  alluded  to  in  the  lieve,  b  known. 

Ijrreceding  note;  P.  Decius  Mu8«  >'  Whether  that  great  liee in  the 

who  devoted  himself  in  the  Latin  price  of  copper  had  yet  bf guii^ 

war ;  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  eminent  which  led  to  the  snccessive  dSptt^ 

both  as  a  general  and  as  the  au-  ciations  of  the  as,  it  is  not  possible 

thor  of  the  famous   laws  which  to  ascertain,  but  without  taking 

bear  his  name ;  Ti.  iEmilius,  one  this  into  the  account,  other  «n3 

of  the  most  moderate  of  the  patri-  more  temporary  causes  tended  to 

cians,  the  colleague  of  Q.  Publilius  raise  the  value  of  money  at  this 

in  his  consulship,  and  the  man  time  at  Rome,  as  eomiiared  with 

who  named  him  dictator ;  and  M.  that  of  land.    A  little  before  this 
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debtor,  therefivev  even  though  be  possessed  property  chap. 
in  land,  might  yet  be  practicaUy  iosolvent,  inasmuch  ^ — ^— ^ 
as  he  coald  not^  except  at  an  enormous  loss,  convert 
his  land  into  money.  Here,  therefore,  the  five  com* 
masaian^s  interposed :  they  furnished  the  debtor  with 
ready  money,  when  he  had  any  property  to  offer  as  a 
security,  or  any  friend  who  would  be  security  for 
him :  and  they  ordered  that  land  and  cattle  should 
be  rec^ved  in  payment  at  a  certain  valuation.  In 
this  maaner  much  property  which  had  hitherto  been 
unavailable,  was  brought  into  circulation,  land  and 
cattle  became  legal  tender  at  a  certain  fixed  rate  of 
value;  and  thus  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  liqui- 
dofeed,  and,  as  Livy  adds^  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
creditor  m  well  as  of  the  debtor*  If  he  had  any 
authority  for  saying  this,  the  fact  is  remarkable,  for 
when  4he  dictator  Caesar  remedied  the  evils  arising 
fram  a  scarcity  of  money^  during  the  civil  warsi  by 
nearly  a  simaiar  arrangement^  he  ^sMas  accused  of 
making  the  <»editors  sustain  a  loss  of  25  per  cent.  '* ; 
and  men  are  so  apt  to  regard  money  as  the  only 
standard  of  value,  that  this  feeling  is  still  very, 
gfeneral;  and  he  who  should  pay  his  creditor  a  less 

penod  the  Gaiil9  bad  been  plan-  that  the  circuIatiDg  medium  be- 
dering  the  country  rouod  Home  cornea  perceptibly  scarcer,  and  »ac- 
doriiig  four  eoiwecutive  years ;  and  cordingly,  riaes  in  value .  If,  added 
the  Aerrt>r  of  such  an  enemy  could  to  these  causes,  the  demands  of 
nol^  but  dopreciate  the  value  of  land  commerce  had  already  begun  to 
ei)MMed  to  their  ravages,  while  draw  away  the  copper  of'  Italv  into 
numtfy  could  be  kept  raifely  with-  Greece  and  Asia,  the  difficulty  of 
it  the  walls  of  cities  which  the  selling  land  to  pay  a  debt  con- 
Gauls  did  not  attempt  to  besiege ;  tracted  when  money  was  more 
and  at  such  seasons  of  alarm  the  plentiful,  must  have  been  propor- 
{rtactice  of  hoarding  money  is  al-  tionably  greater, 
wsjrs  more  or  less  prevalent,  so        *^  Suetonius,Ju]iusCee8ar,c.42. 
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CHAP,    sum  ia  actual  money  than  he  had  borrowed,  would 
' — ^— ^  be  thought  to  have  defrauded  him  of  his  due,  al- 
though, from  an  increase  in  the  value  of  m<»aoyi 
what  he  paid  might  really  be  fully  equal,  in  its  com* 
mand  over  other  commodities,  to  the  sum  which  he 
had  originally  received. 
Sira"**"       After  all,  however,  although  these  proceediags  oi 
tomptwi,     the  five  commissioners  were  well  calculated  to  relieve 

but  with 

incomplete  the  embarrassmeuts  of  those  debtors,  who,  being 
really  solvent^  were  yet  unable,  owing^  to  peculiar 
causes,  to  convert  their  property  ivito  money,  yet 
the  case  of  the  insolvent  debtors  was  not  affected  by 
them.  Five  years  afterwards,  in  408,  the  interest  of 
money  was  still  further  reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  sum  borrowed,  or  4^  per  cent*" ;  and,  in 
411,  several  persons  were  brought  to  trial  for  a 
breach  of  the  law  ^%  and  condemned  to  pay  fourfold, 
as  in  an  action  for  furtum  manifestum. 

Thus  palliatives  of  the  existing  evil  had  been  suffix 
ciently  tried ;  but  all  were  found  to  be  inadequate. 
The  mischief  came  to  a  head  in  the  y^ear  41 3«  and 
could  be  stopped  only  by  the  most  deioisive  remedies^; 
but  the  disturbances  of  that  year  so  affected  the 
whole  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  were  again  so 
much  mixed  up  with  political  grievances,  that  an 
account  of  them  will  be  more  fitly  reserved  for  an- 
other place,  when  we  shall  have  reached  that  period 
in  the  course  of  our  general  narrative. 

GiNERAL        I  propose,  then,  first,  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 

INTERNAL 

"  Livy,  VII.  27.  "  Livy,  Vll.  28.    Cato  de  Re 

Rustidt,  ab  initio. 
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internal  stftto   of  the   Ciofnmonweahh,   doring  the    chap. 
period  whieh  intervened  between  the  passing  of  the  J2^^ 
Lietalteii  laws  and  the  first  Samnite  war,  and  then  to  w^m 
tfaee  its  foreign  relatiom  within  the  same  space  of  ^^^^* 
time. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  has  been  neari j  com- 
{rfeted  idready,  in  the  view  which  has  been  giren  of 
the  efibeCis  of  the  three  Lidnian  laws.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  msy  still  require  to  be  noticed. 

Between  389  and  412  we  find  the  remarkable  Pwquent 

dictetonhim 

number  of  fourteen  dictatorships.  Four  of  these  «id  their 
^tatoi^  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  named 
with  a  political  obfect  '^  iA\at  they  might  preside  at 
the  election  of  consuls*  and  prevent  the  observanc^e 
of  thei  lAcinlM^  law.  Two  more  *•,  those  of  402  and 
40ds  ahhougb  nominally  appointed  to  command 
ag^KintA  a  ftrreign  cn^my^  were  yet  really  named  for 
political  purposes;  and  two'^  diose  of  392  and  411, 
wtte  appointed  to  perform  a  religious  ceremony.  Of 
the  n^naining  fflx,  three  were  named  during  the 
^larm  of  the  Gaulish  invasibn  in  894^  395,  and  397  '^ ; 
and  the  other  three  were  chosen  in  393,  399,  and 


w  Si.  VMmb  io  404.  (liry,  Vf  I.  »  L.  MafiUns  irt  3d«,  "  clavi  il- 

22.)  L.  Furias  (Emilias  in  .405,  genrli  causa "  (liyy,  VII.  3«  and 

(liiry,  Vir.  24.)    T.  Matilius  Tor-  Fasti  Capitol.),  and  P.  Valerius, 

(fnm^\m'4(9$,  (livy,  Vil.  d6«)  "fenannncomtitiiendayunGaiMa," 

and  another  whose  name  is  un-  in  411.    (Livy,  VII.  28.) 

limnhi,  in  407 ;  %be  fragments  of  *>  T.  Qmnetius  in  394.  (Liyy, 

the  Fasti  Capitolini  only  contain-  VII.  9.  Fasti  Capitol.)  Q.  Seryilius 

ing  under  this  year  the  words,  Ahala   in    395,    (Livy,   VII.    11. 

««Dict.  Fasti  Capitol)  and  C.  Sulpicius 

Comit.  Habcnd.  Cans  . .  ."  Peticus  in  397-    (Livy,  VII.  12. 

^  T.  Manlius   in   402,   (Livy,  Fasti  Capitol.    Appian  de  rebus 

Vil.   19.)  and  C.  Julius  in  403,  Gall.  1.) 
(Livy,  VII.  21.) 
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CHAP.   410,  to  act  Mninst  the  Hernioans,  the  Tarqninien- 

XXVII 

' — V — ^  sians,  and  the  Auruneans  ^K  But  eren  in  these  last 
appointments  there  was  something  of  a  political 
feeling ;  they  prevented  a  plebeian  consul  from  ob- 
taining the  glory  of  defeating  the  enemy,  and  net^ 
withstanding  the  Licinian  law,  kept  the  executive 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  patrician ;  and  it  i& 
expressly  mentioned,  that  App.  Claudius  was  named 
dictator  in  893,  to  conduct  the  Hemican  war,  be^ 
cause  he  had  been  so  active  in  opposing  the  bills  of 
Licinius. 

P(Bt«iian         It  is  thus  ovidcut  that  a  soreness  of  feelitief  con-» 

law  agaioBt  ^  ° 

MnvaMiDff.  tinned  to  exist  between  the  patricians  and  commons^ 
the  Licinian  aud  that  tho  fomior  could  not  yet  riaconcile  them-* 

law  respect-  *' 

ing  the       selves  to  the  inevitaUe  change  which  was  in  progress* 

consulship.  ®  r     o 

The  attack  of  the  Tiburtians  in  3d6  is  said  to  have 
stopped  a  rising  quarrel  between  the  two  orders" ;  the 
inactivity  of  the  dictator,  0,  Sulpicius,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign  of  397,  was  ascribed  to  the 
policy  of  the  patricians  *',  who  wished  to  keep  the 
commons  as  long  as  possible  in  the  field,  to  prevent 
them  from  passing  any  measures  adverse  to  the  patri^ 
cian  interest  in  the  forum.  The  Poetelian  law  passecl 
in  that  same  year,  and  brought  forward  by  C.  Poete^ 
lius  ",  one  of  the  tribunes,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
patricians,  appears  also  to  have  been  intended  indi- 
rectly to  undermine  the  Licinian  law  with  respect  to 

21  App.  Claudius  in  393,  (Livy,        «  lj^,,^  yjj  jg. 
VII.  6.  Fasti  Capitol.)  C.  Marcius        '«  Livy,  VII.  13. 
RutUua  in  399,  (Li^,  VII.    17.  *     "  Livy.  VII.  15. 
Fasti  Capitol.)  and  L.  Fuhus  Ca- 
millOB  in  410.  (Livy,  VII.  28.) 
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the  consulship.     Its  professed  object  was  to  put  down    chap. 
cafivMsiag,  ^' ambitus^''  and  ambitos  here  seems  to 
bre  tidcen  in  its  literal  sense»  not  98  implying  any 
bribery,  but  simply  the  practice  of  going  round  to 
tbe  sev^Ttl  markets  and  meetings,  held,  for  whateyer 
purpose,  in  tbe  country,  and  thus  acquiring  an  inte- 
pesft  among  the  country  tribes.     It  is  expressly  said, 
that   this   law  was  directed  against  plebeian   can- 
didates.: and  this  is  natural;  for  men  whose  names 
did.  not  y^t  command  respect  from  their  old  nobility, 
were  obliged  to  rely  on  their  personal  recommeiltda<' 
tions^  and  a  simple  plebeian,  if  unknown   to   the 
ceuntry  Toters,  could  ill  compete  with  the  influence 
of'  aa*  old  patrician  ftaiily,  strong,  not  only  in  its  an« 
dent  fione^  but  in  the  actual  votes  of  its  own  clients, 
and  of  those  of  the  ether  patricians,  a  body  of  men 
who  would  be  mostly  resident  in  Rome*     Besides,  if 
be^bad  not  an^oppottunity  of  t»nyassi^g  the  country 
tribes  generally,  his  interest  might  not  extend  be? 
yomd  hia  own  immediate  neigbbourhood,  imd  thus 
the  total  number  of  his  votes  -  in  any  given  tribe 
u^gbt  not  be  sufficient  to  give  him  tlie  legal  vote  of 
that  tribe)  aiiid  two  patrician, candidates  might  obtain 
a  majority  -of  suffirages,  merely  because  no  one  ple*- 
beiaa  candidate  had  any  general  interest  in  his  favour. 
Thia  £ieeDM9.  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  laci'- 
nian  law  was  set  aside  three  years  afterwards,  iiv400. 
The  majority  of  votes  was  in  fevour  of  two  patrician 
candidates;    one  of  these  was  a  Valerius,  and  his 
name  was  sure  to  be  popular  amongst  the  commons; 
whilst  the  plebeian  candidates,  debarred  from  general 
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cfHAP.    canvassing  by  the  Poetelian  law,  had  each  of  them 
*^^!!l/  probably  so  small  a  number  of  votes  in  his  fitrour, 
that  they  would  not  have  been  duly  elected  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  even  had  there  been  no  candidate 
standing  against  them.     Thus  the  interrex*',  M.  Fa- 
biu6i  was  enabled  to  say  that  the  people  had  them- 
selves set  aside  the  Licinian  law ;  inasmuch  as  thare 
was  a  legal  majority  in  &vour  of  two  patrician  ean- 
didates,  and  only  a  small  minority  for  any  plebeian. 
Law  "do         An  event  occurred  in  the  year  898,  which  very 
coram  <jui    proporly  aktrmed  the  tribunes,  although  it  does  not 
rentur''      secm  to  havo  originated  in  any  evil  intention.     One 
one  of  the    of  the  cousuls,  Cu.  ManBus^,  was  in  the  field  with 

armies  in  t  .  » 

the  field,  a  consular  army,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Tarquiniensians  and  Faliseaas:  his  coUea^e  C. 
Marcius  Butilus  was  engaged  with  the  Priv^natianfi, 
and  enriching  his  army,  it  is  said,  with  the  plunder 
of  the  enemy's  country,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  made  pri- 
soners of  many  Privematian  fiimilies,  and  released 
them  again  on  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  But  pri- 
soners taken  in  war,  becoming,  according  to  ancient 
law,  the  slaves  of  the  captor,  his  release  of  a  prisoner 
upon  ransom  was  in  fiict  the  manumission  of  a  slave. 
Accordingly  Cn.  Manlius  called  his  soldiers  together 
in  the  camp  near  Sutrium,  according  to  their  tribes, 


**  liyy,    VII.    17.      "Fabiua  esset;  jussnra  popuU  ct  toffragia 

aiebat,  in  dttodecim  Uibulis  legem  ease." 

esse,  ut  qaodcunoue  postremum  ^  Livy,  VII.  16. 
popoloa  junieset,  iaJM  ratiiioqac 
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fmd»  as  if  they  were  assembled  n  regular  comitia»  he  chap. 
proposed  to  them  a  law,  that  five  per  cent,  on  the  >-i^^ 
Yahie  of  any  emancipated  slave  should  be  paid  by 
his  waster  into  the  public  treasury^^  It  might  be 
argued,  that  the  state  ought  not  to  lose  all  benefit 
iram  the  plunder  acquired  by  its  soldiers ;  and  that 
especially,  if  a  soldier  set  an  enemy  at  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  hjs  ransom,  some  compensation  should  be 
made  to  his  country,  whom  his  act  might  be  supposed 
to  jqinre.  There  was  some  phusibility  in  this,  and 
the  .acmy  ol  Manlins  might  have  felt  also  some  jea- 
leosy  at  the  better  fortune  of  their  comrades,  and 
migbt  have  known  that  their  own  general  would  not, 
like  C.  Marcius,  give  up  to  them  the  full  benefit  of 
such  plunder  as  they  might  acquire  from  the  Etrus- 
caoa.  Accordingly  the  law  was  passed  in  the  ounp, 
and  received  the  ready  sanctioo  of  the  ourise  and 
the  senate  at  Borne.  But  the  tribunes,  dreading  the 
precedent  of  a  law  passed  at  a  distance  from  Rome, 
beyond  the  range  of  the  tribunes'  {»oteetion,  and 
where  every  eitinen  was  subject  to  the  absolute 
power  •  of  his  genersi,  declared  it  to  be  a  capital 
o&nce,  if  any  one  should  for  the  future  summtm  the 
tribes  in  their  ecmiitia  in  any  otiber  than  their  aoeus- 


^'*  Legem  devicesim&eorum  qui  irregular  manner.  Similar  laws 
ioatinimlterdiitttr."  'fhelane  imd  were  m*  force  In  aamt  of  our  West 
place  at  which  the  law  was  passed  Indian  Islands,  at  once  to  restrain 
justify  the  explanation  which  I  emancipation,  and  to  prevent  the 
hare  given  of  its  meaning;  for  slave  from  becoming  a  burden 
had  me  objiect  been  meraly  to  upon  the  public,  if  the  state  re- 
cheek  the  increase  of  the  class  of  cetved  nothing  as  a  compensation 
freedroen,  it  would  scareety  have  for  the  contingency  of  being  obliged 
been  brought  forward  in  such  an  to  maintain  him  as  a  freeman. 
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CHAP,    tomed  place  of  meeting"     Their  bill  to  this  effect 
' — =-v — '  was  sure  of  the  support  of  M arcius  and  his  army ; 
and  its   principle  was   so  clearlj  just,  that  it  was 
passed,  so  far  as  we  hear,  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition. 
Natural  The  voars  390,  391,  and  392,  were  marked  by  a 

^torjr  of  pestilence '^  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  generally 
J«p»o«  jn'o  fetal ;  and  in  391,  the  Tiber  rose  to  an  unusual 
height,  overflowed  the  Circus  Maximus*^  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  games  which  were  going  on  there  at  that 
very  time,  as  a  propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  a  idimilar  flood 
two  years  afterwards,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  famous  legend  of  the 
filling  up  of  the  Curtian  lake  in  the  forum.  All 
know  how  the  gulf,  which  had  suddenly  yawned 
wide  and  deep  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  ^',  could  be 
filled  up  by  no  human  power,  till  the  gods  at  last  de- 
clared, that  the  best  and  true  strength  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth  must  be  devoted  as  an  offering  to  the 
gulf;  so  should  the  state  exist  and  flourish  for  ever. 
While  men  were  asking,  What  is  the  true  strength 
of  Rome  ?  a  noble  youth,  named  M.  Curtius,  whose 
valiant  deeds  had  made  him  femous,  said  that  it  were 
shame  to  think  that  the  true  strength  of  Rome  could 
lie  in  aught  else  but  in  the  arms  and  in  the  valour  of 
her  children :  and  he  put  on  his  armour  and  mounted 
his    horse,   and  plunged    into   the    gulf.     All   the 

»  "Ne  quia   postea   populum  *»  Uvy,  VII.  3. 

sevoearet.'*     Compare   too  -well-  *  Livy,  VII.  6.   Valerius  Maxi- 

known  sense  of  secessio.  mus,  V.  6.  §  2. 

«  livy,  VII.  i,  2. 
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assembled   multitude  threw  their  oflferings  into  it   ^^f{ 
after  him^  and  the  gulf  was  dosed,  but  the  place ' — ^ — ' 
bore  his  name  for  ever.     It  were  vain  to  inquire  at 
^at  period  and  upon  what  foundation  this  remark- 
able story  was  first  originated  '^* 

The  first  year  of  the  pestilence  was  marked  by  ^^^/"^ 
the  death  of  M.  OamilJus  ••.  In  him  we  seem  to  lose 
tlie  last  relic  of  early  Rome/ the  last  hero  whose 
glory  belongs  rather  to  romance  than  to  history. 
Biit  the  feme  of  the  stories  connected  with  him 
proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
when  living :  and  it  was  a  beautiful  conclusion  to  his 
long  Bfe,  that  his  last  public  action  was  that  of  a 
peacemaker,  his  last  interference  in  political  contests 
was  that  of  a  patriot  and  not  of  a  partizan.  The 
glory  of  his  name  was  supported  for  one  generation 
by  his  son,  L.  Purius,  and  then  sank  for  ever. 

The  same  period  of  pestilence  was  also  noted  asfintinno- 

*  -^  auction  of 

the  era  at  which  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  dra- «*•«•  wtjng 

and  duicing. 

matic  entertainments'*  was  introduced  at  Rome. 
Atnongst  the  games  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
hope  of  propitiating  the  gods,  one,  it  is  said,  con- 
sisting of  a  dance  in  dumb  show,  as  an  accompani- 

^  Another   slorr   derived   the  even  in  the  times  ef  the  emperors 
name  of  the  Cortian  lake  in  the  bv  the  name  of  the  Curtian  lake  : 
foram  from  one  Curtius  Mettins^  Ualba  was  thrown  out  of  his  litter 
a  •oUyor  of  Tatiov  the  king  of  the  and  murdered  close  to  it.  (Tacitus 
Sabinse;  who  in  the  battle  be-  Hist.  1.41.)     But  the  real  origin 
twaen  Tatine  and  Romulus,  had  of  the  name  bang  unknown,  ya- 
been  nearly  lost  in  a  piece  of  boggy  rious  stories,  as  is  usual,  were  in- 
ground  between  the  Capitoline  and  vented  to  explain  it. 
Palaliae  hills.   Livy^  L  12, 13.   A  ^  Livy,  Vll.  1. 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  forum,  **  Livy,  VII.  2. 
marked  out  by  an  altar,  was  known 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP,    ment  to  the  music  of  the  flute,  was,  for  the  first 

XXVII. 

' — ^— ^  time,  introduced  from  Etniria.  The  dumb  show  was 
afterwards  succeeded  by  a  song  in  which  the  dance 
was  suited  to  the  words;  then  came  a  dialogue, 
and,  last  of  all,  a  regular  acted  stor j ;  but  here  the 
Romans  did  but  translate  or  imitate  the  dramatists 
of  Greece,  and  nothing  in  literature  is  less  original, 
and  therefore  less  valuable,  than  the  tragic  and 
comic  drama  of  Rome. 

What  power  of  imagination  can  complete  these 
few  isolated  facts  into  the  full  picture  of  the  life  of 
a  people  during  three-and-twenty  years?  who  can 
represent  to  himself  the  senate  or  the  forum,  such  as 
they  were  at  this  period,  either  as  to  outward  forms 
and  scenes,  or  as  to  the  men  who  frequented  them  ? 
Much  less  can  we  conceive  what  was  passing  in  the 
interior  of  every  family,  and  realize  to  ourselves  the 
names  of  our  scanty  history — ^the  Fabii,  the  Valerii, 
the  Sulpicii,  or  the  Marcii,  as  they  were  talking  and 
acting  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  abroaxl  or  at 
home.  A  period,  of  which  there  remains  no  contem- 
porary literature,  has  virtually  perished  from  the 
memory  of  after-ages ;  some  scattered  bones  of  the 
skeleton  may  be  left,  but  the  fece,  figure,  and  mind 
of  the  living  man  are  lost  to  us  beyond  recall. 

Foreign        In  timos  80  imperfectly  known  as  those  with  which 

History  OP  i.i-i 

Rome  PROM  WO  are  now  engaged,  the  geographical  order  of  events 
IS  lar  more  instructive  than  the  chronological.  1 
propose,  therefore,  to  trace  successfully  the  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  several  neighbouring  states,  from 
389  to  412,  beginning  vrith  the  wars  with  the  Etrus- 
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cans,  vlio  were  divided  by  the  Tiber  from  the  Latins,    BS^fr 
Volscians,  and  Hemicans.  ' — — -^ 

I.  The  people  of  Tarquinii,  sometimes  aided  by  ww*  with 
the  Faliscans,  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Rome"^^«F*- 
during  a  period  of  eight  years,  from  396  to  404. 
What  may  have  been  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  un- 
known, if  it  were  any  thing  more  than  the  ordinary 
enmity  between  two  neighbouring  nations,  and  the 
disputes  which  are  for  ever  occurring  on  their  com- 
mon border.  But  the  war  is  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  specimens  displayed  in  it  of  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  Etruscan  religion.  The  Roman 
consul,  G.  Fabius^^  having  been  defeated  in  a 
battle  in  the  year  897,  the  Tarquinians  sacrificed 
to  their  gods  three  hundred  and  seven  Roman 
soldiers,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  ac- 
tion ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Faliscans 
had  joined  them,  the  priests  of  both  cities^  with 
long  snake-like  ribbons  of  various  colours  twisted 
in  their  hair,  and  brandishing  burning  torches  in 
their  hands  '^  fought  in  the  front  of  their  army,  and 
struck  such  terror  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  that 
they  drove  them  back  in  confusion  to  their  camp. 
The  Etruscan  priests,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
also  the  chiefe  or  lucumones  of  the  nation,  and  they 
acted  on  this  occasion,  and  with  equal  success,  the 
»une  part  which  the  two  Decii  performed  for  Rome 
in  the  Latin  and  Etruscan  wars  of  a  later  period. 
Full  of  confidence  in  the  support  of  the  gods,  the 


Llvy,  VII.  16.  w  Livy,  VIL  17. 
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CHAP.    Etruscans  followed  up  their  victory;  they  entered 

XXVII 

^^ — V — ^  the  Roman  territory  and  spread  their  devastations 
over  the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was  to  meet  this  danger 
that  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  *'  was  appointed  dictator ;  he 
was  namedi  we  must  suppose,  by  the  plebeian  consul 
of  that  year,  M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  and  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  ever  obtained  the  dictatorship.  His 
appointment  gave  great  offence  to  the  patricians,  and 
was  proportionably  acceptable  to  his  own  order ;  all 
his  commands  were  zealoudy  obeyed;  he  repelled 
the  invaders,  and,  like  the  popular  consuls  of  the 
year  305,  he  obtained  a  triumph  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  when  the  senate  refiised  to  grant  it 

PeMe  con        lu  the  year  401  the  Roman  annalists  say,  that  the 

f^yjJL  butchery  of  the  Roman  prisoners  by  the  Tarquinians 
four  years  before  was  signally  avenged;  the  Tar- 
quinians were  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  noblest  of  the  prison- 
ers were  sent  to  Rome,  and  there  scourged  and 
beheaded  in  the  forum  '\  The  war  lingered  on, 
however,  for  three  years  more ;  and  was  then  ended 
by  a  peace  concluded  for  forty  years  "•  No  con- 
quests of  towns  or  territory  are  recorded,  and  thus 
the  Roman  frontier  still  remained  on  the  side  of 
Etruria  in  the  same  position  as  it  had  been  for  the 
last  forty  years,  since  the  conquest  of  Veii,  Nepete, 
and  Sutrinm. 

Win  in  La-      II,    Far  more  complicated  was  the  scene  on  the 


tium, 


V  Livy,  yir.  ir.  »  Uvy,  vii.  n. 

«Livy,Vn.  19. 
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left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  There  irreat  chanires  took  ohap. 
place ;  the  relations  of  the  several  people  to  one  ' — v — * 
another  were  materially  altered ;  some  nations  almost 
vanish  out  of  history,  whilst  Rome  saw  her  territory 
etilargedy  her  population  of  citizens  increased,  her 
power  and  influence  strengthened  and  extended  be- 
yond all  former  example.  But  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  these  changes  are  partly  disguised  by 
the  dishonesty,  and  partly  omitted  through  the  mere 
meagreness  of  the  Roman  historians.  Out  of  the 
confusion  of  Livy^s  narrative  we  must  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  clear  and  consistent  outline  of 
the  events  of  a  period  which  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  determine  the  future  destinies  of  Rome 
and  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  394,  according  to  the  common  chro-  owiwi  ik 
nology,  the  Gauls  again  appeared  in  Latium.  This 
inroad  lasted,  according  to  the  Roman  annals,  for  four 
years,  and  was  ended,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  total 
destruction  of  the  invaders  in  the  year  397.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  in  405,  we  hear  of  another  invasion ; 
but  this  new  attack  was  completely  defeated  in  thfe 
following  year,  and  from  that  time  forward  we  never 
again  find  the  Gauls  in  Latium. 

The  dates  of  these  two  invasions  are  no  doubft  Account  of 

^   tnoin  ffivon 

coritectly  given.     They  are  conflrtned  by  Polybius**^,  byPofybiut. 

^  11.  18.  It  is  well  known^  that  dictator  C.  Sulpiciua,  in  397,  is 

the  Roman  wiitera    claim    three  described  very  circumstantiaRy  by 

victories  in  tke  coorte  of  the  inva*  Ap^an,  who  probably  eopioJ  Dio- 

sion  of  394 — ^397,  in  which,  ac-  nysius,  as  well  as  by  Livv,  and 

cording  to  Polybiua,  the  Romans  the  Fasti  Capitolini  give  toe  day 

did  not  venture  to  meet  the  Gauls  of   hia   triumph,   the   nones    of 

in  the  field.    The  victory  of  the  May.    On   the    other  hand,  the 
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although  in  all  other  points  his  account  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  Gauls  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Latium  thirty  years  after 
their  first  attack  on  Rome ;  they  appeared  at  Alba, 
but  the  Romans,  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
inroad,  and  unable  to  collect  their  allies  together,  did 
not  venture  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  Twelve  years 
afterwards,  continues  Polybius,  they  came  again ;  but 
the  Romans  had  now  timely  notice  of  their  coming ; 
their  allies  had  joined  them,  and  they  marched  out 
boldly  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  Gauls  were 
dismayed  by  this  display  of  confidence ;  their  chiefs 
quarrelled,  and  their  whole  multitude  broke  up  under 
cover  of  night,  and  retreated  like  a  beaten  army  to 
their  own  country.  On  this  their  last  appearance  in 
Latium,  the  Roman  army  opposed  to  them  was  com- 
manded by  Lucius  Camillus ;  and  this  is  the  Lucius** 


statement  of  Polybius  is  f^ven 
simply  and  positively,  and  we 
know  bow  completely  the  Romans 
corrupted  the  memory  of  many 
events  in  the  Samnite  war,  and  in 
other  parts  of  their  early  history. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  from 
what  sources  Polybius  derived  his 
knowledge  of  these  events.  The 
chronological  exactness  of  his  ac- 
acount  seems  to  show,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  taken  from  any 
Greek  writer  who  may  have  men- 
tioned the  Gaulish  invasions  of 
central  Italy,  but  from  some 
Roman  annalist ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  Fabius,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  national  prejudices,  had  in 
other  instances  given  a  true  report 
of  transactions  which  later  annal- 
ists utterly  misrepresented,  was 
the  authority  whom  Polybius  fol« 


lowed.  It  is  not  likely,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  pretended 
victories  of  the  Roman  generals 
are  mere  inventions,  but  that  some 
trifling  advantages  gained  over  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Gauls  were 
magnified  into  general  battles,  and 
that  the  triumphs,  if  not  altogether 
false,  were  granted  by  the  policy 
of  the  senate,  wishing  to  make  the 
most  of  any  advantage  gained  over 
an  enemy  so  formidable  as  the 
Gauls. 

^  Top  dc  a-oi>a-carra  AtvKiov  tipai 
<frri(Tlv  Plutarch,  Camill.  22.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  the 
Romans  in  old  times  were^knbwn 
and  called  by  their  prsenomina,  or 
first  names,  as  Polybius  calls 
Scipio,  '*Publiu8,"  and  Regains, 
"Marcus."  The  praenomen  was 
then  much  less  likely  to  be  mit- 
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whom  Aristotle  spoke  of  as  the  deliverer  of  his    chap. 
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country  from  the  Gauls.     According  to  the  Roman  ^ — ^/ — - 
accounts,  he  defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  general  action ; 
jet  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  obtained  a  triumph. 

These  last  invasions  of  the  Gauls  were  marked,  stone,  of 

the  Gaulish 

according  to  the  Roman  annalists,  not  only  by  many  !{f^"»°"- 
signal  yietories  won  by  the  Roman  armies  in  general  Torouatus 
battles,  but  in  particular  by  two  brilliant  single  com-  icnus  Cor- 
bats  in  which  two  of  the  noble  youth  of  Rome  gained 
for  themselves  an  immortal  memory.  T.  Manlius, 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Latins,  fought  with  a 
gigantic  Gaul**  on  the  bridge  over  the  Anio  upon 
the  Salarian  road :  he  slew  his  enemy,  and  took  from 
his  neck  his  chain  of  gold  (torques),  which  he  wore 
on  his  neck  in  triumph,  so  that  the  soldiers  called 
him  Torquatus,  and  his  descendants  ever  after  bore 
that  name.  And  again,  before  the  last  great  victory 
won  by  Lucius  Camillus,  there  was  another  single 
combat  in  the  Pomptinian  territory  between  a  second 
giant  Gaul  and  the  young  M.  Valerius**,  who  after- 
wards defeated  the  Samnites  at  the  great  battle  of 
Mount   Gaurus,     A  wonderful  thing  happened   in 

taken  than  in  after-ages,  when  the  names  they  had  both  the  same 

Domen  and  cognomen  were  gene-  patronymic, 

rally  nsed  instead  of  it,  and  when  ^  Toere  is  a  striking  descrip- 

it  was  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  tion  of  this  combat  given  by  Q. 

be  very  familiar  with  the  actions  of  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  an  annal- 

Caesar,  without  remembering  whe-  ist  of  the  seventh  century  of  Rome, 

ther  his  prsenomen  was  Cains  or  and  preserved  to  us  by  A.  Gellius, 

Lucius.     But  Aristotle  would  have  IX.  13. 

been  no  more  likely  to  have  mis-  ^  This  combat  is  also  given  by 

taken  one  prsenomen  for  another,  Gellius  from    some    of   the    ola 

than   to    nave    confounded    two  annalists,  IX.  1 1 .    It  is  described 

Greek  brothers  together,  because  too  by  Dionysius,  XV.  1,  2,  and 

together  with  their  own  peculiar  by  Livy,  VII.  26. 
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CHAP,  this  combat^  said  the  story ;  for  as  Marcus  was  going 
^^ — -^— ^  to  begin  the  fight,  all  on  a  sudden  a  crow  flew  down 
and  perched  upon  his  helmet.  When  the  two  com- 
batants closed  with  each  other,  the  crow  still  sat  on 
the  Roman's  helm,  but  ever  and  anon  it  soared  up  in 
the  air,  and  then  darted  down  upon  the  Gaul,  and 
struck  at  his  face  and  eyes  with  its  beak  and  claws. 
So  the  Gaul,  confounded  and  dismayed,  soon  fell  by 
the  sword  of  Marcus ;  and  then  the  crow  flew  up 
again  into  the  air,  and  vanished  towards  the  east. 
For  this  wonderful  aid  thus  afforded  him,  M.  Valerius 
was  known  ever  afterwards  by  the  surname  of 
Corvus,  Crow,  and  the  name  remained  to  his  pos* 
terity.  These  stories  are  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
combat  between  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick  and  the 
Danish  giant  Colbrand  before  the  walls  of  Win- 
chester ;  or,  as  Manlius  and  Valerius  Corvus  are  cer- 
tainly more  real  personages  than  Sir  Guy,  we  may 
compare  them  with  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and 
consider  how  &r  we  could  recognize  the  historical 
battle  of  OtterbuiTie,  and  the  real  Hotspur,  in 
the  battle  on  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  in  the  Earl 
Percy  of  the  poem.     As  in  this  instance  the  time^*, 

**  The  battle  of  Otterburne  was  Scottish  border,  but  from  an  in- 
foug^t  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  road  of  the  Scotch  into  Northum- 
Second  of  England  and  Robert  the  berland.  In  the  real  battle,  Percy 
Second  of  Scotland ;  the  poetical  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  En- 
account  of  it  places  it  in  the  reigo  glish  were  defeated ;  in  the  poeti* 
of  a  King  Henry  in  England  and  a  cal  battle,  Percy  is  killed,  but  the 
King  James  in  Scotland.  Otter-  English  are  victorious.  And  fiu-M 
bume  is  in  Redesdale  near  Elsdon,  ther  to  show  how  slight  actions 
the  scene  of  battle  in  the  poem  is  may  be  magnified  into  great  bat- 
in  the  Cheviot  hills ;  the  histo-  ties,  the  Scottish  amy  et:  Otter*-. . 
rical  battle 'did  not  arise  out  of  any  bunie«  which  flStniistfld  teally  ol; 
hunting  excursion  of  Percy  on  the  2300  men»  is  made  in  ano^osbal* 
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place,  circumstances,  and  issue  of  the  poetical  battle  chap. 
bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  the  real  one,  so  ^ — v— ^ 
also  the  poetical  or  romance  accounts  of  these  last 
Gaulish  invasions  retain  scarcely  a  feature  of  that 
simple  and  real  history  of  them  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius.  That  the  triumphal 
Fasti  have  followed  the  fictitious  rather  than  the 
true  account  belongs  to  that  peculiar  blot  on  the 
Roman  character  which  I  have  already  noticed ;  that 
what  with  other  people  has  been  mere  fanciful 
romance,  has  been  by  the  Romans  made  to  wear 
such  an  appearance  of  serious  earnest  as  to  be  no 
longer  romance,  but  fiilsehood.  • 

What  the  Gauls  did  in  Latium  and  against  the  Effect  of  tbe 
Romans    has   been   sufficiently  disguised  and   per*  tbiIous  on' 
verted  ;  but  what  they  did  in  other  parts  of  Italy  is  oftheseTe- 
altogetber  unknown   to  us.     We  hear  of  them  in  itaiy. 
Latium,    and  -  that    they  moved   southwards    from 
thence  into  Campania  and  Apulia^^;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  touched  Etruria,  and  their  attacks 
on  Rome  were  all  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.     Perhaps  the  Etruscans  had  early  concluded 
a  peace  with  them,  so  that  in  their  invasions  of 
Latium  and  Campania  they  passed  through  Umbria 
and  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  descending  upon 
Rome  either  by  the  Salarian  road  along  the  Tiber, 
or  by  the  valley  of  the  Anio.     The  Romans  com- 
plamed  that  two  Latin  cities,  Tibur  and  Praeneste^^, 

lad>i]f>tlie  botde  to.amoniit  to        ^  Livy,  VIL  iJ.  96. 
44ffl06i  ^  whim.dwre<<ivent  but       ^  Uvf,  Vlh  U.  VIII.  li. 
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CHAP,    had  not  scrupled  in  their  hatred  of  Rome  to  ally 

XXVII. 

themselves  with  these  barbarians;  and  this  was 
remembered  afterwards  against  them  when  the  issue 
of  the  great  Latin  war  had  placed  them  at  the  mercy 
of  their  old  enemies.  But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  they  were  glad  to  divert  the  torrent  of  Uie 
Gaulish  invasion  from  themselves  to  the  territory  of 
strangers  or  rivals :  perhaps  they  hired  some  of  the 
Gaulish  bands  to  enter  into  their  service,  and  some 
advantages  gained  over  these  by  the  Roman  generals 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  pretended  victories 
and  triumphs  recorded  in  the  annals  and  in  the 
Fasti.  The  main  Gaulish  army  appears  to  have 
stationed  itself  principally  on  the  Alban  hills  ^^  from 
whence,  as  from  some  island  stronghold,  they  could 
attack  and  lay  waste  all  the  neighbouring  country. 
Twice  they  are  said  to  have  approached  Rome,  and 
once  they  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  CoUine  gate**, 
by  which  they  had  entered  the  city  in  their  first 
invasion.  On  one  occasion  we  find  them  encamped 
at  Pedum*®  in  front  of  Preeneste,  an  old  Latin  city 
which  the  jSlquians  had  formerly  conquered,  but 
which  afterwards,  perhaps  at  this  very  time,  got  rid 
of  its  foreign  masters  and  became  again  united  to 
the  Latin  nation.  None  can  tell  what  cities  were 
destroyed,  what  people  weakened^  and  what  confede- 
racies or  dominions  were  broken  up  in  the  course  of 
these   Gaulish   invasions.     The  Volscians   seem  to 


*7  Polybiua,  II.  18.    Uvy,  VII.        «  •*  Gallos . . .  circa  Pedum  con- 
25.     Dionysiua  XIV.  12.  sedisse  auditum  est."     livy,  VII. 

«  Livy,  VII.  II.  12. 
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have  suffered  more  especially;   for  it  was  through 
their  territory  that  the  Gauls  moved  onwards  from 
Latium  to  Campania,  or  returned  from  Campania  to 
their  quarters  on  the  Alhan  hills;  and  it  appears 
that  their  nation  was  from  this  time  forward  broken 
into  fragments,  each  of  which  had  from  henceforth 
a  destiny  of  its  own.     In  order  to  understand  this 
change  fiilly,  we  must  recollect  that  in  the  year  of 
Rome  378  the  Roman  frontier  had  fallen  back  from 
Anxur  to  Satricum,  that  Satricum  itself  had  been  won 
by  the  Volscians,  and  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Latins  *^ 
that   it  might  not  revert  to   Rome,  and  that  the 
Roman  territory  in  the  maritime  part  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  scarcely  reached  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  Rome.     But  in  397  we  find  that  the 
Lfitins^'  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Romans; 
that  two  new  tribes  of  Roman  citizens  were  created", 
the  Pomptine  and  the  Publilian ;  and  that  Velitraj 
and  Privemum^',  both  of  them  Volscian  towns,  but 
the  latter  unmentioned  hitherto  in  Roman  history, 
were  engaged  alone  in  a  war  with  Rome.     This  same 
year  witnessed  also  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  from 
Latium,  after  they  had  been  overrunning  it  at  inter* 
vals  during  a  period  of  three  years;  and  finally,  it 
was  marked  by  what  the  Romans  call  a  conquest  of 
the  Hemicans**,  who  for  the  last  four  years  had  been 
at  open  war  with  Rome.     That  there  was  a  con- 
nexion between  all  these  events  is  manifest,  although 


«  Livy,  VL  33.  "  Livy,  VII.  15. 

**  liry,  VII.  12.  **  *•  Hemicl  devicti  subactique 

"  livy,  VII.  15.  sunt."    Livy,  VII.  15. 
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CHAP,    they  appear  in  Livy  as  mere  accidental  coincidences. 
' — s/— ^  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  in  this  same  year 

war   was   formally   declared"   between  Rome  and 

Tarquinii. 
Renewal  of      The  Complicated  negotiations  and  the  ever  chang- 

the  alliance  r  o  o 

between      ing  allianccs  of  the  Greek  states,  between  the  peace 

Rome  and 

the  Latins  of  Nicias  and  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  can- 
cans, not  be  comprehended  readily,  even  though  related 
by  such  an  historian  as  Thucydides.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  Latium  and 
its  neighbourhood  must  have  presented  a  tissue  of 
events  equally  perplexed  in  themselves,  without  any 
contemporary  historian  like  Thucydides  to  explain 
them  to  posterity.  But  by  considering  the  mere 
fragments  of  information  which  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  we  may  attempt  to  combine  them  into  some- 
thing like  the  following  form.  A  war  with  Tarquinii 
in  addition  to  one  with  the  Hernicans,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  Tibur  and  Prseneste  were  hostile,  and 
when  the  Gauls  might  be  expected  to  appear  again 
in  Latium  as  they  had  done  regularly  for  the  last 
three  years,  was  clearly  more  than  the  strength  of 
Rome  could  bear.  The  old  alliance  with  the  Herni- 
cans, and  with  some  at  any  rate  of  the  Latin  cities, 
must  at  whatever  price  be  renewed.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  there  must  have  been  a  party  amongst 
the  Latins  and  Hernicans  equally  well  disposed  to 
such  a  re-union.  It  was  accordingly  effected :  the 
plebeian  consul  C.  Plautius  appears  to  have  had  the 

^  Livy,  VII.   12.    "Rebus  nequicquam  repetitis,  novi  consoles 
jussu  populi  bellum  indizere." 
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honour  of  restonDg  at  this  critical  moment  the  great  xxvn 
work  of  Sp.  Cassius.  The  whole  people  of  the  Her-  ' — "^ — 
nicans  renewed  their  old  alliance  with  Rome ;  but 
of  the  thirty  Latin  cities  which  had  concluded  the 
league  with  Sp.  Cassius  many  had  perished,  and  some 
had  become  separated  from  the  Latin  confederacy, 
and  were  now  the  heads  of  small  confederacies  of 
their  own;  we  may  safely  conclude,  however,  that 
Aricia,  Bovillae,  Gabii,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum,  Lavi- 
nium,  Nomentum,  and  Tusculum  were  among  the 
cities  which  returned  to  their  old  connexion,  and 
became  as  heretofore  the  equal  allies  of  the  Romans. 
Thus  a  force  was  organized  which  might  be  able  at 
last  to  meet  the  Gauls  in  the  field,  should  they  again 
venture  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Alban  hills, 
or  to  overrun  the  plains  of  Latium. 

But  while  Rome  was  thus  strengthened  by  this  Two  new 
reconciliation  with  her  old  allies,  she  also  made  an  tribes  c 
addition  to  the  number  of  her  own  citizens.  Two 
new  tribes  were  created,  making  the  whole  number 
twenty-seven ;  and  the  new  citizens  thus  received  into 
the  state  appear  to  have  been  in  part  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  or  Volscian  lowlauds,  the 
country  between  Antium  and  Tarracina  on  the  coast, 
and  running  inland  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Apen- 
nines which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  In  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  the  Romans, 
according  to  their  own  stories,  had  made  several 
conquests  over  the  Volscians  in  this  region,  which  at 
any  rate  were  all  lost  again  during  the  subsequent 
advanceof  the  ifiquians  and  Volscians  into  Latium : 
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CHAP,  but  in  the  twenty  years  immediately  preceding  the 
— ^' — -"  Gaulish  invasion,  the  Volscian  frontier  had  again 
receded,  and  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  extended 
their  dominion  for  a  time  as  £aj-  as  Tarracina  or 
Anxur.  After  the  Gaulish  invasion  there  followed 
another  change  of  fortune;  when  the  Latins  no 
longer  aided  the  Romans,  but  were  for  some  time  in 
alliance  with  the  Volscians,  the  Romans  again  lost 
ground ;  Satricum  became  once  more  Volscian,  and 
the  intermediate  country  between  it  and  Tarracina, 
the  much-contested  Ager  Pomptinus,  must  also  have 
returned  to  its  old  masters.  But  whether  it  was  that 
the  Volscians  had  suffered  even  more  than  their 
neighbours  from  the  Gaulish  invasions,  or  whether 
the  Samnites  had  already  begun  their  attacks  upon 
them  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris  and  on  the  side  of 
Campania^  or  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  internal 
divisions,  and  to  the  destruction  of  their  old  allies 
the  iEquians,  it  seems  at  any  rate  that  the  Volscian 
nation  was  now  declining,  and  utterly  unable  to 
withstand,  as  it  had  once  done,  the  united  forces  of 
Rome  and  Latium.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  its 
territory  became  at  this  period  either  Roman  or 
Latin ;  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sabines 
of  Regillus  and  Nomentum  had  lost  their  indepen- 
dence soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  And 
as  the  Claudian  and  Crustuminian  tribes  were  then 
formed  out  of  those  Sabines  who  became  Romans, 
while  Nomentum  and  Regillus  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Latins,  so  a  similar  division  in  all  probability 
took  place  now,  and  the  Pomptine  and  Publilian 
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tribes  must  have  been  fonned  out  of  the  Volscians    chap. 

_  , ._         ,  .         xxvii. 

who  were  assigned  to  Bonie,  whilst  other  portions  ' — ^^ — ' 

of  the  Volscian  territory  and  population  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Latins.  Thus  the  Volscian  nation 
having  been  so  dismembered,  those  states  which  still 
survived  became  henceforth  more  individually  dis- 
tinguished, and  also,  as  was  natural,  more  resolute  to 
defend  their  independence.  Amongst  this  number 
were  the  people  of  Privemum ;  and  the  ravages  which 
they  and  the  people  of  Velitrse  are  said  to  have 
carried  into  the  Roman  territory  "  in  this  same  year, 
were  doubtless  more  especially  directed  against  those 
whom  they  would  consider  as  traitors,  their  own 
Volscian  countrymen,  the  new  Roman  citizens  of  the 
Pomptine  and  Publilian  tribes. 

This  fevourable  aspect  of  the  Roman  affairs  was  Peace  mth 
still  further  improved  four  years  afterwards,  when  in  presto. 
the  year  401  both  Tibur  and  Praeneste  *'  gave  up 
their  long-<M>ntinued  hostility,  and  obtained,  perhaps 
at  the  price  of  some  sacrifices  of  territory,  a  peace 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  Rome.  The 
peace  with  Tarquinii  followed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  year  404.    • 

But  in  the  year  402  we  again  hear  of  an  attack  The  growth 
made  by  the  Volscians  upon  the  Latins  in  the  direc-  nitl^wer' 
tion  of  Tusculum  **.     No  particulars  are  mentioned,  r™]^.* 
perhaps  because  the  allied  Romans  and  Latin  forces  monciol^ij 

together. 

"  Livy,VII.  15.  "AcceBsit Livy,  VII.  19;  and  for  the  peace 

vastatio  Romani  agri,quam  Priver-  or  rather  truce  with  Prseneste,  see 

nates,  Veliterni  deinde,  iocarsione  Diodorus^  XVI.  45. 

repentina  fccerunt.'*  ^  Livy,  VII.  19. 

*7  For  the  peace  with  llbur,  see 
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CHAP,  were  in  this  year  commanded  by  a  Latin  gQ^eml ; 
but  we  may  suppose  that  Privemum  and  Veliteaei  with 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  Volscian  highlands^  were 
the  part  of  the  Volscian  nation  engaged  in  tibesd 
hostilities.  From  this  time  for  the  next  five  yeard 
all  was  quiet ;  but  in  the  year  407,  Satricum,  whicfai 
had  been  burnt  some  years  ago  by  the  Latins,  and 
the  territory  of  which  the  Latins  had  appropriatedi 
to  themselves  in  their  late  partition  of  the  Agar 
Pomptinus  with  Rome,  was  again  occupied  and  re-^ 
built  by  the  Volscians  of  Antium  ^•.  Jealousies  w^fe 
arising  about  this  time  between  Rome  and  Latium  ^ 
and  it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a  party 
amongst  the  Latins  disposed  to  form  a  separate 
alliance  with  the  remaining  independent  states  of 
the  Volscians,  in  order  to  be  strengthened  by  then)- 
against  Rome.  Thus  when  the  Auruncans  or  Au- 
sonians,  one  of  the  most  southern  people  of  the* 
Volscian  stock,  began  to  plunder  the  Ager  Pomptinus 
in  410,  the  Romans,  we  are  told,  suspected  that  this 
inroad  was  actually  made  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Latins,  and  expected  ®®  a  war  with  the  whole^ 
Latin  confederacy.  Their  fears,  however,  wem 
groundless  for  the  present,  and  indeed  the  progress 
of  the  Samnite  arms  in  Campania  and  on  the  Liris 
was  a  strong  inducement  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Latins  to  defer  their  jealousies  of  each  other  to  a 
more  convenient  season.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
412,  the  first  Samnite  war  broke  out,  in  which  both 

■•  Livy,  VII.  27.  "  Uvy,  VII.  28. 
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the  Latins  and  Volscians  to  all  appearance  took  part    chap. 
with  Rome.  ^ — . — '^ 

Thus  in  the  course  of  three  and  twenty  years  incwwed 
Rome  was  finally  delivered  from  the  scourge  of  the  K«nc.* 
Gaulish  invasions;  she  had  secured  her  northern 
frontier  by  a  peace  with  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Etruria;  her  old  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nicans^  however  doubtful  might  be  its  duration,  had 
been  restored  in  time  to  enable  her  to  repel  the 
Gauls  and  to  crush  the  Volscians ;  and  it  was  now 
ready  to  aid  her  in  her  coming  struggle  with  the 
Samnites.  She  had  not  merely  extended  her  do- 
million,  but  by  granting  the  full  rights  of  citizens  to 
the  Volscians  of  the  Ager  Pomptinus,  she  had  en- 
larged and  strengthened  her  own  Commonwealth. 
She  was  thus  prepared  for  the  events  of  the  next 
ten  years,  which  assured  to  her  beyond  dispute  the 
first  place  among  the  nations  of  Italy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  date  of  the  first  plebeian  chnmoiogj. 
consulship  coincided  with  that^of  the  death  of  Epa- 
minondas  at  Mantinea.  The  first  Samnite  war  broke 
out  about  two  years  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece  by  Philip's  great 
victory  at  Chaeronea. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE   FIRST   SAMNITE   WAR SEDITION    OP    THE   YEAR 

408— GENUCIAN  LAWS. A.U.C.  407-409  niebuhr: 

410-412  FASTI  CAPIT.:  412-414  livy. 


'^Majora  jam  hinc  bella  et  viribus  hostiam  et  longinqaitate  vel 
regionum  yd  temporum  spatio  quibus  bellatam  est  diceotor ;  namque 
eo  anno  advenos  Samnitesy  gentem  opibua  annisqtie  validam,  mota 
arma."— Livy,  VII.  29. 


xxYui  "^^^  Sabines,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  highest  moun- 

L^d^-  **^^^  ^^  *^^  Apennines,  where  the  snow  lies  all  the 

^n  ofthc  7^^^  "^^ft  *^^  which  send  forth  the  streams  to  run 

*™°'*^    into  the  two  seas  northward  and  southward,  were '  at 

war  for  many  years  together  with  their  neighbours 

the  Umbrians.     At  last  they  made  a  tow  that  if 

they  should  conquer  their  enemies,  all  the  living 

creatures  *  bom  in  their  land  in  that  year  should  be 

devoted  to  the  gods  as  sacred.     They  did  conquer, 

*  Strabo,  V.  p.  260.  DionysiuSy  •*  ouod  ver   adtulerit   ex    suillo, 
II.  49.  ovulo,    caprino,     bovillo    grege, 

*  The  form  of  one  of  these  tows  qu«que  profana  erunt,  Jovi  fieri." 
is   given   by   Livy,    XXII.     10, 
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and  they  offered  in  sacrifice  accordingly  all  the  lambR  chap. 
and  calves  and  kids  and  pigs  of  that  year,  and  such  ^ — .. — '-* 
animals  as  might  not  be  sacrificed  they  ^  redeemed. 
But  still  their  land  would  not  yield  its  fruits,  and 
when  they  thought  what  was  the  cause  of  it  they 
considered  that  their  vow  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed ;  for  all  their  own  children  *  bom  within  that 
year  had  been  kept  hack  from  the  gods,  and  had 
neither  been  sacrificed  nor  redeemed.  So  they  de- 
voted all  their  children  to  the  god  Mamers,  and 
when  they  were  grown  up,  they  sent  them  away  to 
become  a  new  people  in  a  new  land.  When  the 
joung  men  set  out  on  their  way,  it  happened  that 
a  bull  went  before  them ;  and  they  thought  that 
Mamers  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide,  and  they 
followed  him.  He  laid  himself  down  *  to  rest  for 
the  first  time  when  he  had  come  to  the  land  of  the 
Opicans;  and  the  Sabines  thought  that  this  was  a 
sign  to  them,  and  they  fell  upon  the  Opicans,  who 
dwelt  in  scattered  villages  *  without  walls  to  defend 
them,  and  they  drove  them  out»  and  took  possession 
of  their  land.  Then  they  offered  the  bull  in  sacri- 
fice to  Mamers,  who  had  sent  him  to  be  their  guide ; 

'  T&  fi^  KoxiBwrwy  rii  dc  Ka$»  to  baild  bis  citv.     A  wolf  was  said 

upwrtv,  Strabo,  V.  p.  250.  What  to  have  done  tne  same  service  to 

was  not  sacrificed,  but  yet  was  the  Hirpinians,  who  were  also  of 

coDsecnted  to    the   gods,    most  Samnito  extraction, 
bave   been    redeemed   before    it        •  ^Ervyvavop  W  Ka>firf^y  C&yrts. 

coold  be  employed  for  ordinary  Like  the  iEtolians  in  the  time  of 

purposea.  the  Peloponnesian  war,  lliucyd. 

*  Strabo  as  before.    Festus  in  III.  94 ;  or  like  the  Casali,  which 
"  Mamertini."  to  this  day  contain  the  greatest 

*  This  reminds  us  of  the  story  part  of  the  population  in  the  val* 
of  the  white  sow  which  guided  leys  of  the  central  Apennines, 
ifineas  to  the  place  where  be  was 

h2 
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CHAP,  and  a  bull  was  the  device '  which  they  bore  in  afteiN 

^ — . — ^ages;   and   they  themselves  were  no  more  .eaUed 

Sabines,  but  they  took  a  new  name,  and  were  lealif^ 

Samnites. 

What  truth      Snch  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  origia  of  that 

inH."  °    great  people  whose  history  is  now  begimiing  bo  eost^ 

nect  itself  with  that  of  Rome.     In  two  points  it  haM 

preserved  the  truth ;  the  Samnites  were  «  people  •of 

Sabine  extraction,  and  had  establisbed  themaRehres  as 

conquerors  in  the  copntry  of  the  Opioans.     But  the 

two  races  were  probably  not  very  remote  from  eacih 

other,  and  thus  it  is  less  surprising  that  the  oon^ 

qtierors  should  faa^^e  adopted  the  langunge  of  their 

subjects;     fbr    the    Samnites    spoke    Opioas    or 

Oscan,  and  the  legends  of  their  coins,  and   their 

remaining  inscriptions,  are-  in  the<  Oscaa  charaoteir. 

Still  the  two  people  were  distinct;  and  the  Samnitte 

regarded  nether  their  Opican  subjects  in  Oampaaia, 

nor  their  Opican  neighbours,  the  ifiqoians  and  Vol- 

■    scians,  as  their  own  proper  countrymen* 

Nbdceof        One  single  contemporary  notice  of  the  Samniteil  ^ 

the  Sftftt-  ' 

7  Micali  gives  aD  engraving  of  a  that  the  description  is  inapplicable 

coin  struck  by  the  Italian  allies  to  the  Daunians,  as  they  neither 

during  their  great  war  with  the  extended  acroas  aU  Italy  friMO  «ea 

Romans  in  th«  seventh  eentury  of  to  sea,  nor  lived  to  tbe  ^.W.  of 

Rome,  which  represents  a  bull.  Mount  Drium  or  Gait^anns.     I 

the  emblemof  the  Samnites,  goring  think  that  this  conjectuts  k  highly 

a  wolf,  the  well-known  type  of  the  probable,  because  Scylax  had  not 

Romans.  Two  or  three  specimens  mentioned  the  DauoiaAs  in  bis 

of  this  coin  are  to  be  seen  in  the  description  of  the  coasts  of  the 

British  Museum.  Lower  Sea,  but  had  mentioned  the 

"  Kafinap&p  b*  txpvrai  Sovrirm'  Samnites ;    and   the   only    other 

Koi  irapanKovf  4ar\'2avifirw^iMpas  people  who  stretched  from  sen  (o 

^fiiav,  p.  3.    Niebuhr  reads  Sov-  sea,  the  Etruscans  or  l^rcbeniaBs, 

i/Irai  instead  of  Aawlrai  in  the  are  mentioned  sqxirately  in. Che 

following  page  of  Scylax,  uj^ing  description  of  both  coosta.     If  ao. 
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iiitfae  days  of  their  greatness  has  descended  to  our    chap. 
ttmies ;  and  thig  is  oontained  in  two  short  liaoes  of  the  ^ — ^^-^ 

Dites  in  the 

PetipluB'  of  Sojrlox,  who  describes  the  Samnites  as  ^".p^""  **^ 
living  on  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sea  between  the 
Oampanians  and  Luoaiuans,  and  the  length  of  their 
oittst  fine  wafi  no  more  he  telk  ns  than  half  a  day's 
sail  The  space  which  they  occupied  reached  nearly 
froBi  the  Samns  to  the  Bilarus ;  Neapolis,  according 
to  S(rflBJ^  is  in  Campania;  Posidonia  or  Psestum  is 
io  Lui^ania.  But  the  Samnite  possessions  on  or  near 
the  coasts  even  though  tbey  once  included  the  &mous 
cities  of  Heiieulaneuin  and  Pompeii^,  of  Nola,  Nu- 
oeria,  and  Abelia^  were  a  mere  recent  o£&hoot  from 
the  great  body  of  the  nation :  the  true  Samnium  lies 
wholly  in  the  interior,  and  having  been  thus  removed 
from  the  notice  of  the  Greeks^  from  whom  alone  we 
deriTe  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  before 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  has  been  fated  to 
remain  in  perp^oal  obscurity. 

Nearly  due  north  of  Naples,  there,  stands  out  from  Geography 
the  central  line  of  the  Apennines^  like  one  of  the  iiiam.~Tbe 
towers  of  an  old  castle  from  the  lower  and  more 


Scyhz  includeB  withia  thtf  limits  and  Capua ;  but  as  Scylaz  places 

of  the  Samnites,  not  only  the  coun-  these  tovirns  in  Campania,  and  dis- 

tiy  of  the  Frentanians,  who  were  tinguishes  it  from  the  eountry  of 

nolorioady  of  Samnite  origin*  but  the  Samnites  a  little  to  the  south 

alto  that  of  tiieir  neighbours  the  of  it,  it  is  probable  that  at  the 

MaTTuciiiiaBS  and  Vestinians.  time  of  the  first  Samnite    war, 

*  Hefcalaneum    and    Pompeii  which  is  nearly  the  date  of  Scylaz's 

both  stood,  it  is  true,  to  the  north-  Periplus,  most  of  this  district  had 

ward  of  the  Samns ;  and  Strabo  recovered  its  independence,  and 

expressly    says    that    they    were  the  Samnite  possessions  were  re- 

wrested  by  the  Samnites  from  the  duced  to  the  limits  mentioned  in 

Rtroscans,  V.  p.  247.    This,  how-  the  text, 
c^er,  was^e  case  also  with  Cuma 
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CHAP,    retirinff  line  of  the  ordinary  wall,  a  huse  nutfis  of 

XXVIIL  J  ^  o 

' — V — '  mountains,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the 
M atese.  On  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  circum- 
ference it  is  bounded  by  the  Voltumo  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams^  the  Galore*®  and  the  Tamaro»  whieh 
send  their  waters  into  the  Lower  or  Tyrrhenian 
Sea :  but  on  its  northern  side  its  springs  and  torrents 
run  down  into  the  Bifemo,  and  so  make  their  way 
to  the  Adriatic.  A  very  narrow  isthmus  or  should^, 
high  enough  to  form  the  watershed  between  the  two 
seas,  connects  the  Matese  at  its  N.W.  and  N.EL 
extremities  with  the  main  Apennine  line^  and  thus 
prevents  it  from  being  altogether  insulated. 

Its  extent        The  circumfcrencc  of  the  Matese  as  above  de* 

and  ch»- 

i^ter.  scribed  is  between  seventy*'  and  eighty  miles.  Its 
character  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  or  more  closely  to 
that  of  the  Jura.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  limestone  ^S 
rising  from  its  base  abruptly  in  the  huge  wall-like 
cliflls  or  scars,  so  characteristic  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, to  the  height  of  about  3000  feet ;  and  within 
this  gigantic  enclosure  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  sloping  inwards  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffe 

.  ^^  The  Galore  runs  along  the  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  Parte  2,  in 

southeni  side  of  the  Matese :  the  "  Matese." 
Tamaro,  which  bounds  its  eastern        ^'  This    limestone    is  in  some 

side,  runs  into  the  Galore  from  the  parts    bitamioous,   and  contains 

norUi  nearly  at  ri^ht  angles,  some  fossil  remains  offish.    There 

"  Mr.  Keppel  Graven  says,  that  are  some  volcanic  or    tufaceoue 

it  is  reckoned  to  measure  seventy  rocks  in  the  Matese,  resembling 

miles. — Excursions  in  the  Abruzii,  probably  the  beds  of  tuff  which  are 

&c.  Vol.  II.  p.  166.    Giustiniani  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 

gives  it  at  sixty-two  Neapolitan  nines  in  other  places,  as  for  instance 

miles,  which  are  more  than  seventy  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  AveU 

English  ones. — See  his  Dizionario  lino  in  the  pass  of  Monteforte. 
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into  deep  yalieys,  and  then  rising  again  in  the  highest  S^^Sj 
points  of  the  centre  of  the  range»  and  especially  in  — ^ — ' 
the  Monte  Miletto^  which  is  its  loftiest  summit^ 
to  an  eleyation  computed  at  6000  feet  Its  upland 
valleys  oS&c,  like  those  of  the  Jura,  a  wide  extent  of 
pttstare^  and  endless  forests  of  magnificent  beech* 
wood ;  it  is  rich  in  springs,  gushing  out  of  the  ground 
with  a  full  burst  of  water,  and  suddenly  disappearing 
again  into  some  of  the  numerous  cayems  in  which 
such  limestone  rocks  abound.  In  this  manner  the 
waters  of  a  small  lake  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
have  no  visible  outlet" ;  but  the  people  of  the  coun* 
try  say  that  they  break  out  at  the  foot  of  a  deep 
cKfF  or  cove,  about  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and 
form  the  fiill  stream  of  the  Torano. 

On  the  highest  points  of  the  Matese  the  snow  lies 
till  kte^^  in  the  summer;  and  such  is  their  eleva- 
tion, that  the  view  from  them  extends  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  sea  to  sea.  No  heat  of 
the  summer  scorches  the  perpetual  freshness  of  these 
mountain  pastures ;  and  during  the  hottest  months*' 
the  cattle  from  the  surrounding  country  are  driven 
up  thither  to  feed. 

This  singular  mountain  with  its  subject  valleys  Principal 
was  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Samnites.     Of  town,  of 

Samniam. 

**  See  Keppel  Greven,  Excnrs.  ^^  See  Ginstiniani,  Dizionario. 
in  the  Abnizxi,  Vol.  I.  p.  18.  The  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  found  the  up* 
Eofliish  reader  will  remember  per  half  of  the  Matese  covered 
Malham  Tarn,  and  the  full  burst  with  snow  in  May :  it  would  re- 
ef water  with  which  the  Aire  main  much  later  on  the  highest 
rashes  out  ftom  under  the  rocks  summits. 

of  Bldbam  Gove.    Similar  pheno«        "  They  are  turned  out  about  tbe 

mena  are  frequent  in  the  limestone  end  of  June.— See  Keppel  Craven, 

moimtaiiis  of  Peloponnesus.  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 
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CHAP,  the  two  priftcipal  diYifiions  of  the  Sanuutes,  one,  thie 
' — . — ^  Caudinians,  occupied  tbe  southern  side  of  the  Ma^ 
tese,  and  the  othen  the  PentiiaDs,  dvek  on  its 
northern  sid^.  To  the  fbnner  belonged  the  townB  of 
AlUfde^^  on  the  Yultarnus,  of  Telesia^  the^t^onntry  o# 
that  Pontius  Telesinus^^  who  strng^ed  so  valiafiAlr 
against  the  fortune  of  Sylla  in  tiiie  great  batde  M 
the  X^/olUne  ga4^e^  and  of  Beneventum^'.  To  tlv^ 
Pentrians  belonged  JEsemia?  an  one  of  the  fii^t 
feeders  of  the  Vnltumus,  Bovianum^^  on  thie  Bifetw^ 


^*  Alife,  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name,  ranks  even  now  as 
a  city,  but  the  bilhop  resides  al 
Piedimonte,  a  flourishing  town 
abOBt  three  miles  distant^  and-Alife 
is  at  present  almost  depopulated 
from  malaria.  See  Keppsl  Cra- 
ven, Vol  L  p.  21. 

^  And  according  to  the  writer 
of  the  little  work, "  De  Viris  lUus- 
tribus/'  it  was  the  country  also  of 
that  still  greater  C  Pontms  who 
defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Cau- 
dine  Forks.  The  remains  of  Tele- 
sia  are  to  be  seen  at  tl^e  distance 
of  about  a  mile  to  the  N.W«  of 
the  modern  town  of  Telese,  which, 
like  Alife,  has  almost  gone  to  ruin 
from  the  influence  of  tne  malaria. 
See  Keppel  Craven,  Vol.  11.  p.  173^ 
174. 

^  This  is  still  a  well-built  and 
flourishing  town,  containing  a  po->. 
pulation  of  18,000  souls.  See  Kep- 
pel Craven's  Tour  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Naples,  p.  22.  28. 

^'  The  present  town  still  called 
Isemia^  stands  on  a  narrow  ridge 
between  two  torrents,  running 
down  in  very  deep  ravines,  whicn 
meet  a  little  below,  and  then  fall 
into  the  Vandra,  about  two  miles 
above  its  junctioti  with  the  Vol- 


tumo.  It  is  a  floorisbiiig  place  vi|)ir 
various  manufactures,  and  a  popu- 
lation, of  abo«t70OO.soolfti  hatff^ 
remains  of  pc^lvgonal  walls  are  still, 
tisible,  1»4iieb  belong  probably  to 
iha  days, of  its  independen«a  as  a 
Samnite  city.  The  remarkable 
tttnUf  1,  bew»  ibroQf^  the  TDck  lor 
about  a  mile,  and  still  used,  ac- 
cordinff  to  its  original  purpose,  for 
simplying  the  town  with  water,  is 
probably  a  work  of  the  Roma«. 
times.  See  Keppel  Craven,  Ab- 
ruazi.  Vol.  II.  p.  31—84. 

^  Bovianuin,  or  Boiano,  alsa 
contains  remains  of  polygonal  wal)^ 
built  of  very  large  stonesi  put 
as  closely  together  as  possible,  and 
the  smaller  interstices  filled  :^' 
with  remarkable  nicety.  It  is  a 
cold  place,  being  shaded  by  the 
Matese,  which  rises  dtrectly  to  tb« 
south  of  it  f  and  the.  Bifemo  40 
floods  the  valley,  that  it  is  a  «on«. 
sUnt  swamp,  and  the  air  ia  daff)|^ 
and  foggy  :  but  there  is-  no  ma\r 
aria,  because  it  has  T\q  severe  heat^- 
in  summer.  Its  populatim  ac- 
cording to  GiustinianH  writing  in 
1797j  was  then.  3500  souls.  Mxt 
Keppel  Cmren  rates  it.  at  preaenti 
as  low  as  J 5^0.  Abr^asi,  VqL  lU 
p.  164.  ... 
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or^Ti&niuSy  and  Sepinum^^  on  the  E.  of  the  Matese, 
not  far  from  the'  sautrces  of  the  Tamaro. 
'  Besides  the  Caiidiniam  and  Pentriani^  there  were 
doubdess  other  tribes  more  or  less  closely  connected 
iirith  the  Sanmite  name,  who  took  part  in  the  great 
Qdnlest  of  the&r nation  with  Roma  The  very  names 
of  some  of  these  may  have  perished;  for  it  is  by 
wi^re  aiccideut  that  we  hear  of  the  Caraeenians^^  a 
t»be  to  the  nwih  of  the  Pentfians,  who  dwelt  in  the 
uf^er  valley  of  the  Sangto  or  fiagrus,  and  to  whom 
belonged  the  town  of  Aufidena.  The  Frentanians, 
whb  reached  down  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
ace  oalled  a  Sammite  people** ;  yet  in  the  accounts  of 
the  wars  with  Rome,  they  are  spoken  of  as  distinct ; 
and  they  see^m  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  first  war. 
And  the  Hirpinians,  whose  country  is  also  included 


CHAK 
XXtllf. 


Tribes  con- 
nected with 
the  Sftm- 
nites. 


'  ^  Ttie  actual'  town  of  Sepino 
fAtnd^on  tt  Inll  at  some  distance 
fittte  Che  reoiains  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
mey  below.  Tlieee  remains  are 
vety  tti|^  and  remarkably  perfect, 
bat  they  aiv  of  Roman,  as  I  ima- 
^06^  ra(h«f  than  of  Bamnite  origin. 
One  of  fhe  famotis  cattle-tracks 
(caHes;  irattnri  <ielle  pecore),  which 
hav\e  eti^ted  mustered  from  time 
itnffiemoiiid  for  the  yearly  migra- 
timtr^f  th«  cattle  from  and  to  the 
coMt,  itina  atrrigbt  throngh  the 
mhtoof  the  ancient  town  from  E. 
to  W.  See  Keppe!' Craven,  Ab- 
nitod.  Vol.  II.  p.  1^1.  135. 
-  ^  Tlve  Aatiae  is  only  noticed,  I 
bdiai^,  by  Zonaras  and  Pt(deroy; 
uaUss  ft  be  the  same  with  the 
Garaaiibi  of  Pliny.  The  Italian 
wHters;'  R<»ttiattelli,  for  instance, 
and  Micali,  propose  to  read  Sari* 


ceni,  as  if  the  name  were  derived 
from  the  neighbouring:  river  Sams 
or  Sangro.  But  thift  is  exceedingly 
uncertain.  Alfidena,  or  Aufidena, 
contains  at  present  about  1500 
souls :  it  stands  on  the  Rio  Torto, 
a  torrent  which  just  below  the 
town  plunges  down  into  a  very 
deep  and  narrow  glen,  about  a 
mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Sangro.  There  exist  considerable 
remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  an 
Oscan  inscription  on  the  bridge 
which  crosses  the  Rio  Torto. 
Keppel  Craven,  Abruzzi,  Vol.  IL 
p.  58,  59. 

^  Strabo  calls  them  iMyvwiKov 
tB»os,y,p  241;  yet  Li vy  represents 
them  as  suing  for  and  obtaining 
peace  as  a  distinct  peoules  after  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Samnites,  IX.  45. 
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CHAP,  within  the  limits  of  Samnium,  and  who  dwelt  to  the 
' — y — '  S.E.  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  occupying  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Galore  and  Sabbato  on  the  south 
of  the  Apennines,  and  of  the  Ofiinto  or  Aufidus  on  the 
northern  side,  are  on  some  occasions^^  distinguishe<i 
from  the  Samnites ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  took  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
with  Rome ;  nor  on  the  other  hand  that  when  they 
became  involved  in  it^  the  other  tribes  which  had 
been  first  engaged  continued  to  maintain  it  without 
interruption. 
Little  is  The  country  of  the  Samnites  still  retains  its  an- 

known  of         ,  ,  _» 

the  state  of  cicut  fcaturcs,  aud  our  own  eyes  can  mform  us  sum- 

the  Samnite     .,«.  -nj>i^«  i 

people.  ciently  of  its  nature.  But  of  the  Samnite  people 
we  can  gain  no  distinct  notions  whatever.  Unknown 
and  unnoticed  by  the  early  Greek  writers,  they  had 
been  well-nigh  exterminated  before  the  time  of  those 
Roman  writers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  in  the  Augustan  age,  nothing  survived  of  them 
but  a  miserable  remnant,  retaining  no  traceable 
image  of  the  former  state  of  the  nation.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  Samnites  is  literally  limited  to  the  single 
fact,  that  they  were  a  brave  people,  who  clung  reso* 
lutely  to  their  national  independence.  We  neither 
know  what  was  the  connexion  of  the  several  tribes 
of  the  nation  with  each  other,  nor  what  was  thQ 
constitution  of  each  tribe"  within  itself.     We  know 

^*  Aa  for  instance,  **  Hannibal  He  gives  no  authority  for  this, 

ex  Hirpinis  in  Samnium  transit/'  and  certainly  it  is  not  proved  by 

Livy,  aXIL  13.  their  mere   practice  of  enlisting 

^  Micali  states  that  the  Sam-  their  soldiers  on  great  emergencies 
nites  were  governed  by  a  priestly  with  certain  solemn  religious  cere- 
aristocracy,   like   the  Etruscans,  monies. 
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nothing  diatinct  of  their  military  system  and  tactic,  chap. 
except  that  they  did  not  use  the  order  of  the  ^ — v — ^ 
phalanx;  the  sword  and  large  shield'^  were  their 
iavourite  arms,  and  not  the  small  shield  and  pike. 
We  do  not  know  how  they  governed  the  countries 
which  they  conquered,  nor  how  fitr  they  adopted 
the  Bonum  system  of  colonie6^^  Their  wealth, 
manner  of  living,  and  general  civilization  we  can 
bat  guess  at:  and  to  add  to  all  this^  the  very  story 
of  their  wars  with  Rome  having  heen  recorded  by 
no  contemporary  historian,  has  been  corrupted  as 
usual  by  the  Roman  vanity ;  and  neither  the  origin 
of  the  contest,  nor  its  circumstances,  nor  the  terms 
of  the  seveml  treaties  which  were  made  before  its 
final  issue,  have  been  related  truly. 
Thus  destitute  of  direct  information,  we  may  be  Their  prin- 

'*  dpiil  article 

pardoned  for. endeavouring  to  extract  some  further  of^uce. 

**  Liv^  expressly  speaks  of  them  ^^  Micali  says  that "  their  society 

as  scatati,  and  describes  the  farm  was  founded  on  a  system  of  agra* 

of  their  shield,  IX.  40.    The  use  rian  laws,"  and  he  quotes  as  his 

of  the  scQtam  in  itself  implies  that  authority  for  this  a  fragment  of 

the  sword,  and  not  the  spear,  was  Varro  preserved  to  us  by  Philar- 

tbe    offensive   weapon    generally  gyrius,  one  of  the  scholiasts  on 

used;  we  are  told  also,  that  the  Virgil,  in  his  note  on  Georgic.  II. 

Campanians  <»lled  their  gladiators  167*     The  fragment  runs  thus, 

Samnites,  because  they  equipped  ''Terra  cultures    cau8&    attributa 

them  with  arme  taken  from  the  oUm  particulatim  hominihus,  ut 

Samnites  (Livy,  IX.  40);  and  in  EtruriaTuscis,  Samnium  Sabellis." 

nidi  combats,  a»  the  very  name  But  I  do  not  understand  this  as 

shows,  the  sword  was  the  common  saying  any  thing  of  agrarian  laws, 

weapon.    Add  to  this  the  story,  but  merely  that  the  earth  became 

whether  well  or  ill  founded,  as  to  the  property  of  particular  portions 

the  particular  fact,  that  the  Romans  and  races  of  mankind,  instead  of 

borrowed  their  arms,  offensive  and  being  all  common  to  all ;  and  that 

dcfennvej^'armaet  tela,"  from  the  thus  Etniria  was  given  (by  the 

^Mimnites.     Sallust,  Bell.  Catilin.  gods,  I  think,  and  not  bv  an  agra- 

52.    Athensus,  VI.  106.  p.  273*  rian  law)  to  the  people   of  the 

Diodorus,     XXIII.     1.     rragm.  Etruscans,  and  Samnium  to  the 

Vatic.  SabeUians. 
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CHAP.   coDielusioQS  from  the  few  jhcts  laiowa  to  us.-    The 
* — ^. — ^  n^use  of  their  cottntry  makes  it  certain  that -the 

Winter  p«»-.,-  ..         -irM  .  .         i*         i_« 

tunge  for    pnQcipal  Wealth  of  the  Samaites  consisted  m  theit 

their  cattle  iii»i  i  i  -i  i»i» 

on  the  sear  Cattle.     W ool  and  hides  must  have  been  the  chief 

coast. 

articles  which  they  had  to  «ell  to  their  neigbboors^ 
But  the  high  eleTation  of  much  of  their  o<M^ntryi  as 
it  preeerved  the  paature  unscordbied  by  the  summer 
heats^  wa8»  on  the  other  hand»  eepeciaJly  ecxposedito 
the  rigour  of  the  winter;  the  snow. lay  so  long  fra 
the  ground  that  their  cattie  could  not  have  fotiOiid 
subsistence.  And  as  ia  like  manujer  the  parched 
plains  of  Apulia  yield  no  grass  in  the  summeiir,  tbi$ 
inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  Italy,  axid  of  thecoaat  of 
the  Adriatic^  must  always  have  been  >de|)eQclenit.  ou 
each  other;  and  the  Samnite^  either  by  treaityor 
by  conquest^  must  have  obtained  the  right  of  pas^ 
turing-  their  cattle  in  winter  in  the  low  gfoun^s 
near  the  sea»  either  on  one  side  of  the  peninsula  or 
on  the  other,  '  On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  thUi 
was  probably  secured  by  their  close  ccmnexion  with 
the  Frentanians^  a  people  of  their  own  race ;  and  by 
their  constant  friendly  intercourse"  with  the  Mairu^ 

^  T^  Veatiniana  join  the  Sam-  the  Peligniam  in  the  first  year  of 
nktes  in  424,  and  the  Marsians,  the  Samnite  war  (livy,  VIL  38)  \ 
Peligniana,  and  Mamieinians,  are  and  that  as  soon  as  peace  is  made 
Tepresented  as  so  closely  connected  between  Rome  and  Samninm^  the 
with  the  Vestinians,  that  an  attack  Roman  armies  march  through  the 
on  these  wooid  necessarily  hivolve  country  of  the  Marsians  anid  Pe^ 
the  Remans  in  a  war  with  all  the  lig^ians»  in  order  to  reach  Oam^ 
oUiers.  Livy,  VIII.  29.  I  think  pania.  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  According  to  Livv,  IX.  13,  the 
Marsians  and  Pelifnians  were  on  Apulians  were  hostile  to  the  Sam- 
friendly  terms  with  the  Samnites  sites,  because  they  were  oppieased 
from  the  &ct  that  the  Latins,  then  by  them,  and  their  cmmtry  frv- 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  attacked  qnently  laid  waste.     Hadliryany 
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oiniansftnd  VesAhrians;  while  thcdr  arms,  by  winning    ohap. 
possession  of 'Campania^  ppooated  for  them  an  access  ' — . — 'j 
to- the  "coast  on  thaft  side^  and  gave  them  the  full 
Enjoyment  of  all  that  soft  and  sunny  plain  which 
extends  along  thre  shove  ^f  the  Oiaif  of  Salerno. 
'It  is  neft  oertaii:^  ad  I  have  said,  that  th^e  Saznnites  Their  con. 

quests  in 

pff^mied  their  OsMpanian  ooiiq!iiests  by  means  ofcampuiia. 
colonies^  bat  ibhere-is  eveiy  probability  that  they  did 
sb.  3%^  ^ddiiite  oolonists  would  thus  constitute  the 
niiing  body  In  et^ry  city;  and  like  the  early  Roman 
|)atri«lains  might  bo  called  ind^^rently  either-  the 
burghers'  or -the  aristocracy.  Niebuhr  supposes-  that 
th^  sixteen  hulMAred  Catnpanisin  knights,  who  in  the 
gretfti  Latin  war  a^e  >  said  to  have  stood  aloof  from 
the'tttass  of  the  (people,  and  to  have  remained  fiuth- 
M. to  Borne,  woretiie  colony  of  the  S&mmite  con^ 
tfa^fton.  And  the  frequent  revolts  which  we  read  of, 
from  OHO  •alliance  to  another,*  may  mark  ak^orre^ 
sptodiog  tdii'ineBtic  revolution,  in  which  the  eoloiiy 
either  lost  or  re^stabUshed  its  ascendaucy.  Yet  it 
may  Ivavo  happened  that  the  oolony  in  some  oases 
badi^i^aHyidetrtified  itself  with  the  old  inhabitants, 

mthoiity'  Arabia  ]Mt  enplvMHiii,  heldiBf^  o£  the  erown  it^  Apulia  to 

^*e«m)]egtna  et  nnoitiaia  loctf  ...  kt  tfaeiir  lands  dttring  the  muter 

ipa.mflDlmi  atque  cgresttt  dipiK  tortbevattle*4)wiier8o£tb6Abni8<i; 

imMnntiir/^  or  jdid  hfe  put  it  in  and  although  the  FreDch  took  off* 

merd^-oa  a  natnnd  wav  'o£  ao-  theae  mtrictioDS,  yet  the  preaest 

cbixitimg-dor    tfafe  -^will  i>f  the  goveniraiBiit  haain  great  meaanre 

ApidliaaatoRfrarda  <hcir  neighbour  ^  re^idlposed  them ;  and  the  Apulian 

—Bat  what  if  the  iajarious  treat-  proprietors  are  atUl  obliged  to  re- 

meat  #f  tbb  Samtiitea  oonaiated  in  aerve  two-thirds  of  their  land  in 

-cooipeffing-  the  Apiriiana .  to  find  pasture,  -and  have  only  the  cuhi- 


tfoslhsireattleiD  the  win-  vation  tif  onfr-tfaird  left  to  thebr 
tv  If  exastiy  aa  -  the  Amgonaie  own  (Mapoeal.  See  Keppel  Graven, 
loBgaaf  MjUea  obliged  all  tenants    Abraaai,  Vol.  i.  p.  267^269. 
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CHAP,  and  felt  with  them  more  than  with  the  people  from 
^ — ., — '  whom  they  were  themselves  descended.  In  this 
manner  the  Samnite  colonies  may  have  become  in 
feeling  thoroughly  Campanian,  and  have  wished  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  their  own  Samnite 
countrymen  in  Samnium;  and  thus,  although  the 
highest  of  the  Campauian  nobility  were  of  Samnite 
extraction,  yet  Campania  may  have  become,  as  it  is 
represented,  wholly  independent  of  the  Samnite  na* 
tion  within  no  long  period  after  its  first  conquest. 
How  they  Not  the  slightcst  notice  remains  of  the  effect  pro- 
bytbeiDva-  ducod  ou  the  Samnite  dominion  by  the  irruptions  of 
GauU  ^  the  Gauls.  Yet  in  the  year  394-395  the  Gauls  had 
wintered  '^  in  Campania ;  and  after  their  last  appear- 
ance in  Latium  in  406  they  are  said  to  have  retreated 
into  Apulia  *•  through  the  land  of  the  Volscians  and 
Falemians;  so  that  they  must  have  passed  as  it 
seems  through  a  part  of  Samnium.  The  heart  of 
the  Samnite  territory  indeed  they  were  not  likely 
to  assail ;  they  were  not  expert  in  besieging  walled 
cities,  nor  would  they  be  tempted  to  invade  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines.  Thus 
if  the  Samnites  did  not  choose  to  engage  with  them 
in  the  plains,  their  substantial  power  would  be  little 
impaired  by  their  invasions ;  and  they  received  from 
them  perhaps  no  greater  mischief  than  the  ravaging 
of  their  territory  in  Campania,  and  the  loss  of  their 
cattle  which  might  have  been  sent  down  to  the  coast 
for  their  winter  pasture.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 

»  Livy.  VII.  11.  »  livy,  VII.  26. 
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a  dread  of  the  Gauls  may  have  been  one  of  the    chap. 

XXVUI. 

causes  which  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  ^ — ^. — ^ 
Borne  and  the  Samnites  '^  in  the  year  401. 
The  first  Samnite  war,  which  broke  out  eleven  CauiM  of 

tho  6rtt  WIT 

years  afterwards,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  in  part  betweeo  ae 
by  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  arms  in  the  valley  of  Samnitet. 
the  Idris,  and  by  the  war  between  Rome  and  the 
Aunmcans  in  the  year  410,  which  brought  the 
Roman  legions  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Campania  ^K  At  this  time  Rome  and  Latium  were 
in  league  together,  and  jointly  pressing  upon  the 
Volscians ;  their  power  held  out  hopes  to  the  Cam- 
panians,  that  by  their  aid,  they  might  be  defended 
against  the  Samnitea  This  aid  was  in  the  year  412 
become  highly  needful ;  the  Campanians,  having  ven- 
tured to  defend  the  Sidicinians  ^'  against  an  attack 

'^  livy,  VII.    19.     Diodoru8»  Sueaaa  is  Sessa,  a  town  standing 

XVI.  45.     It    may  be  observed  on  the  crater  of  an  old  yolcano, 

that  Diodoms  agrees  with  livy  in  mst  above  the  modem  road  from 

placing  this  treaty  in  the  consnl-  rCaples  to  Rome,  a  few  miles  to 

slttp  of  M.  Fabins  Ambustus  and  the  east  of  the  Garigliano  or  Liris. 

T.  Qnintiaa ;  bat  the  consulship  Is  there  any  reason  for  thinking 

is  according  to  him  the  2nd  year  of  that  these  Aunmcans  were  more 

the  107th  Olynipiad.  closely  connected  with  the  Vol* 


"^  livy,  Vll.  28.  Niebuhr  sup-  scians  of  Sora  and  Arpinuro  than 
poses  that  by  the  name  of  Aumn-  with  those  of  Antium,  or  that  the 
cans  are  meant  the  Volscians  on  name  Auruncan  was  at  this  period 
the  Liris,  and  that  Sora  was  an  extended  to  any  other  Opican  peo- 
Annmcan  town.  VoL  III.  p.  101 .  pie  than  to  those  of  the  neighbour- 
Livy  himself  does  not  seem  to  hood  of  Sessa  ? 
have  had  this  notion ;  for  the  Au-  **  livy,  VII.  29.  Hie  Sidicinians 
rancan  and  Volsoian  wart  are  in  were  dose  neighbours  to  the  Au- 
his  accounts  carefully  distinguish-  runcans,  living  on  the  same  cluster 
ed,  and  Sora  is  said  to  have  been  of  volcanic  hills  which  form  the 
taken  from  the  Volscians.  The  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Naples 
Aonmcana,  on  the  other  hand,  are  on  the  road  towaras  Rome.  Tea- 
mentioned  again  in  the  8th  Book.  num»  now  Teano,  was  their  princi- 
c.  15,  and  Soessa  Aurunca  is  pal  town, 
named  as  their  chief  town.    Now 
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CHAP,  of  the  Samnitea»  had  drawn  the  hostilities  of  the 
.^ — '-^ — ^  Samnltes  upou  theioflelyes,  ^nd  we  £ud  thttbia  Smb- 
nite  anny  occupied  the  ridge  of  Ti&ta  JTmnodiftteiy 
above  Capua,  and  from  thenee  desoended  lite  the 
j^quians  and  Volscians  from  Aigidufi^  to  the  phcm 
before  the  walls  of  the  eity.  In  tins  state-  of  distress^ 
Capua  implored  the  protection  of  Rome  and  lAtimn, 
and  obtained  it  ^\  A  war  between  Samnium  on  tiie 
one  hand,  and  the  connected  Bomaos^  Latinsy«nd 
Campanians  on  the  othex^  was  the  immediate  cense- 
quence. 
cii*»cterof     The  Roman  consuls  in  this  year  were  M.  VaknoB 

the  accounts  ^ 

ofthewMP.  Corvus,  and  A,  Cornelius  Cossus.  Valerius  is  the 
hero  of  that  &mous  legend  already  relaMd,  which 
told  how  he  had  vanquished  in  his  early  youth  a 
gigantic  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  a  heavennsent  ctow. 
The  acts  of  his  consulship  have  been  disguised  by  a 
far  worse  spirit ;  they  were  preserved,  not  by  any 

^  Livv,  VII.  31.      But  it  is  their  allianoe  were  the  wry  mne 

impossible  to  believe  the  atatemeat  which  influenced  the  Ronuais :  the 

in  Livy  that  they  applied  to  the  justice  of  tbe  measure  was  in  both 

Romans  only,  or  that  they  pur-  casea  equally  queataonab&e;  but  it 

chased  the  Roman  protection  by  a  may  be  douhted  whether  the  Bt^ 

literal  surrender,  deditio,  of  them-  man  legions  sent  into  Campania 

selves  and  their  city  to  the  sove-  were  ordered  only  to  fight  iatin 


reign  disposal  of  Uome.    Every  event  of  an  actual  attack 

step  in  the  Samnite  and  Latin  wars  upon  their  allies,  which  was  the 

has  been  so  disguised  by  the  Ro-  charge  given  hy  Pcricka'  govcnt- 

man  annalists,   that   a   probable  ment  to  the  ten  ahips  sent  to  pr^ 

narrative  of  these  events  can  only  tect  Corsyra.    So  truly   is   real 

be  given  by  a  free  correction  of  history  a  leaaoa  of  univaMal  eppli- 

their  falsifications.    The  case  of  cation,  that  we  should  underatafiil 

Capua  applying  for  ud  to  Rome  the  war  between  Rome  and  S«a>- 


against  the  Samnites  was  exactly  nium  far  better  from  reading  Thli^ 

that  of  Corcyra  askinff  help  from  cydides' account  of  the  warbetwtoen 

Athens  against  Corinth.  The  mo-  Corinth  and  Corcyn^  than  Iidbi 

tives  which  induced  the  Athenians  livy'a  corrupted  etory  ctf  the  "very 

to  receive  the    Corcyrseans   into  events  themAelves^ 
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legukr  historian,  but  in  the  mere  ftineral  orations  ^^^^j 
«Bd^tmditionaI  stories  of  his  own  femily;  and  were  ^ — ^^ — ^ 
at  last  sfcill  ftirther  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  a 
efient  of  his  house,  the  falsest  of  all  the  Roman 
writers^  Valerius  of  Antium.  Hence  we  have  no 
real  imlitery  history  of  the  Samnite  war  in  this  first 
fiimpa^n^  but  aocounts  of  the  worthy  deeds  of  two 
fiBtmous  BoiMn^  M.  Valerius  Corvus  and  P.  Decius 
Mu&r  They  are  thfe  heroes  df  the  two  stories,  and 
tiieie  is  evidently  no  other  object  in  either  of  them, 
but  to  set  off  their  glory.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  mistake  ^^  to  regard  such  mere  panegyric  as 
history. 

Ail  that  history  ean  rekte  is  that  the  Romans,  RMt  cmi- 
we  know  not  with  what  allied  force  to  aid  them,  CSieby 

Mount 

took  the  ^eld  with  two  armies ;  that  one  of  these  o^otm. 


^  SomeDfioyfeademnftyiiav^  Europe,  wbere  there  were  thou- 

seen  a  work  which  formed  a  sort  sands  of  witnesses  both  able  and 

of  Appendix  to  the  *'  Victoires,  eager  to  expose  amr  exaggeration. 

Ccmqilitoee,  &c.  des  Francais/' and  And  yet,  after  all,  what  sort  of 

was  ekUed  **  Tables  du  Temple  de  history  of  any  of  the  campaigns  of 

la  Gloirev*'     It  consisted  of  an  a1-  the  last  war  could  be  compiled 

pfaabetical  oatalogne  ratsonn^  of  from  the  ''Tables  du  Temple  de 

•HFcstichBMih  of  whatever  military  la  Oloire?'*    I  cannot,  therefore, 

mtak,  who  had  dtetingnished  them-  persuade  myself  that  the  details 

■elvts,  or  thought  that  they  had  of  the  battle  by  Mount  Gaurus,  or 

doBB  80,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  of  the  wise  and  valiant  conduct  of 

war ;  and  many  of  the  articles  were  Decius  in  Samnium,  deserve  to  be 

apparentlv  contributed  by  the  very  transcribed  in  a  modern  History 

iminduaU  themsdves  who  were  of  Rome.    They  have  not  obtained 

the  heroes  of  them.    Now  these  such  celebrity  as  to  be  worth  pre- 


had  nothing  of  the  licence  serving  as  legends ;  they  have  not 

«if  a  poetical  account  of  events ;  in  their  style  and  substance  those 

tber  professed  to  be  a  real  matter  marks  of  originality  which  would 

of  uct  narrative ;  they  were  pub-  make  them  valuable  as  a  picture 

lisbed  when  the  memory  of  the  of  the  times ;  and,  least  of  all,  have 

actioDt  to  which  they  relate  was  they  that  trustworthiness  which 

freahy  and  in  the  face  of  the  jea-  would  entitle  them  to  be  regarded 

loos  criticism  of  all  tiie  nations  of  as  .historically  true. 
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fal  invaflon 


^as  to  protect  Campania^  while  the  other  ws^  des** 
tilled  to  inrnde  6ammiiin«  The  army  in  Garapaoiil 
was  oomioaiided  by  M .  Vdeiius^  and  his  panegyric^ 
caxeless  of  historical  details^  brings  him»  without  a 
word  as  to  his  pretiotuB  Hiarob,  to  Mount  Graurus  ^^ 
now  Monte  Barbaro^  in  a  r^note  corner  of  Camh 
pania»  close  upon  the  sea  abore  PorasnoIL  Herev: 
says  the  story,  be  met  the  Samnites,  and  here  after 
a  most  bloody  battle  he  diefeated  them. 

The  army  which  was  to  invade  Samnium''  had 


»« Liv]r«Vn.32.'«Qon8iikB . . .  *h 
urbe  profecti,  Valerius  in  Campa- 
BiatD,  CornelhiB  in  Sanmionn,  Die 
ad  montem  Gauruni,  hie  ad  Sati- 
culam,  castra  ponunt.**  **  What 
actions,"  says  Niebuhr,  "bad 
forced  the  consul  to  fall  back  thi- 
ther, and  gate  to  the  Samnittlft 
that  assurance  of  victory  with 
which  they  hastened  to  attack  him, 
-^this  kiMwledge^  as  altioaiall  flee 
whereby  the  Samnite  wars  might 
have  become  more  intelligible,  is 
buried  in  everlasting  night."  Vol. 
III.  p.  137- 

w  Livy,  VII.  34--*^6.  The  ac- 
count  of  the  honours  paid  to  De- 
cius  on  this  occasion  b^  his  fellow* 
soldiere,  is  characteristic  of  the 
time  and  people,  and  is  worth  tran- 
•ctibing.  "AfWrthebattleithecon- 
sul  called  all  the  soldiers  together, 
and  made  ft  speech,  in  wfaicti  'he 
commended  all  the  worthv  deeds 
which  Decius  had  done."  [Po- 
lybius  especially  mentions  and 
fmieee  this  pvaotice,  VI.  39.]  "  He 
then»  as  was  the  cnetom,  gave  him 
4literB  gifts  of  honour,  especially  a 
>evown  of  gold,  and  one  hundred 
oxen»  and  one  beeutildl  white  ox 
over,  and  above  the  Bomber,  with 
his  horns  bedecked  with  gold.  To 


the  soldiers  who  had  been  wilfa 
him  in  his  post  of  danger,  the  con- 
sul gave  an  ox  to  each  man,  nd 
two  coats ;  and  told  them  that  tbeir 
daily  allowance  of  corn  should 
for  the  time  to  come  be  doubledi 
Then,  when  the  consul  had  eoiled, 
fdl  the  soldiers  of  the  legions  gave 
to  Decius  a  wreath  of  twisted  grass^ 
which  was  accustomed  to  be  given 
by  a  besieged  or  blockaded  arioy 
to  him  who  had  delivered  them : 
and  it  was  put  upon  his  bead 
amidst  the  cheers  of  all  the  armyi 
Another  wreath  also,  of  the  Hk^ 
sort,  wta  given  to  Deciiia  by  t^ 
soldiers  of  his  own  band.  So  De- 
cius stood,  wearing  bhf  crown  ^ 
gold  and  his  wreath  of  grass,  and 
he  forthwith  oflTered  in  sacrifice  to 
Mars  the  beautiful  white  ex  with 
the  gilded  horns,  and  the  other 
hundred  oxen  he  gave  to  the  eel-* 
diers  who  had  followed  him  in  bis 
enterprise.  And  the  other  sol- 
diers too  gave  each  man  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Decn»  a  pcrnnd  of  leora 
from  their  own  aUowancee,  and  a 
measure  exceeding  a  pound  iii 
weight  (setxtarios)  of  wineL  All 
the  while  -Aat  they  were  giving 
these  honoore  to  Deciuttmd  m 
soldiere,    the   wliols  aroiy  trai« 
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setfedj  entered  6be  hilb  whioh  bound  the  plain  of  ohai^. 
Maples,  apparently  by  the  tnueb  of  Maddaloni,  when  -— . — ^ 

of  S&iU' 

it'beeanije  involved  in  a  deep  defile,  and  was  nearly  nium* 
cut  off  by  the  enemy.  It  was  saved  by  the  conduct 
and  courage  of  the  jGunoias  P.  Dec^us,  then  one  of 
the  mftitary  m  legionary  tribunes ;  and  thus  his 
panejgfyrist  gives  i^he  whole  story  in  gneat  detail,  and 
ends  with  saying  that  the  Roman  army  was  not  only 
saved  from  destruction^  buit  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  enemy.  As  it  is'  not  pretended,  however, 
that  the  Romans  made  any  progress  in  Samnium 
beyond  the  scene  of  their  victory,  it  is  likely  that 
their  suocess  was  limited  to  their  escaping  from  a 
very  imminent  danger,  and  being  enabled  to  retreat 
with  safety. 

Tba  story  of  Valerius  pretends  that  he  won  yet  Result  of 
a  second  victory  over  the  whole  collected  force  of  ^?gS*"' 
Samniam,  which  had  been  gathered  to  revenge  their 
iate  defeat ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  as  soon  as  the 
Roman  armies  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  Cam- 
panians^  were  obliged  to  send  embassies  to  the 
senate,  requesting  that  a  force  might  winter  in  Cam- 
pania for  their  protection  to  keep  off  the  attacks  of 
the  8amDrtes^  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  totally 
different  story,  that  of  the  sedition  of  the  year  413, 
and  the  author  of  it  having  no  concern  with  the 

BhoBtiDg  and  cheering,  for  they  retreat  of  the  Roman  armies,  the 

kiieir  not  viiat  to  do  for  joy.^  Samnites  vere  begioniDg,  not  only 

iivy,  VII.  37-  to  overniB  Campania  again,  but 

"  Ltvy,  VII.  38.    Headdi  that  even  to  carry  their  ravages  heyond 

tb»  people  «f  fiaesaa  sent  an  em^  the  Vnltumus  info  the  conntiry  of 

\mif  toi'ftlie  same  effect.    Tfaia  the  Sidicinians  and  Anruiveans. 
tiwarsfthnt  ioaoiediately  t^r  the 

i2 
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CHAP.  Samnite  war,  did  not  think  of  reconciling  litti  ao- 
^ — ^ — ^  count  with  the  exaggerated  representations  glvea  •rf 
the  preceding  campaign.  That  the  Romans  -drove 
the  Samnites  from  Campania  is  probable;  "bnt'on 
the  other  hand,  they  fttiled  in  their  Attack'  ttpot 
Samnium,  and  the  Samnites  were  eteariy  no  way 
dispirited  as  to  the  general  result  of  the  "^^rl  -  " 
The  Latins       It  would  secm  from  a  short  and  obscnne  notids 

engaged 

uiunst  the  in  Livy  *^  that  the  Samnites  were  assisted  in  this  wttr 
by  some  of  their  neighbours;  whether  as  equiil  oras 
dependent  allies  we  know  not.  For  it  appears -tJiat 
the  Latins,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  Campania  or 
in  Samnium,  moved  into  the  heart  of  Italy  and  at- 
tacked the  Pelignians ;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that 
the  operations  of  this  year  were  carried  on  on  a  most 
extensive  scale,  and  we  thus  see  how  much  greater 
was  this  contest  with  Samnium,  than  any  other  in 
which  Rome  had  been  engaged  before. 

A  Roman        The  activo  Campaign  was  short;  for  the  consuls, 

army  win-  *       *^ 

ten  in        SO  far  as  appears,  still  entered  on  their  oflS^e  on  the 

Campania. 

Istof  July,  and  their  triumphs  took  place  on  the 
22d  and  24th  of  September  ^.  They  tliemselves  did 
not  return  to  Campania,  but  parties  of  Romian  sol- 
diers, according  to  the  request  of  the  Catnpatiiftns, 
were  sent  back  to  garrison  the  several  cities,  and  a 
large  force  was  thus  kept  on  service   during   the 

*>  Livy,  VII.  38.  "  Hujus  ceita-  eni  side  of  th^  Samnite  cobfeide- 

rainigfortuna , .  .Latinos, jam exer-  racy,  moving  by  the  lak^f  of  F^ci- 

citibus  coroparatis,  ab  Romano  in  nns  upon  Snimo,  and  like  eoaotry 

Pelignura  vertit  bellum.'*  This  can  of  the  Pclignian«,  and  tbiialliwat. 

only  mean  that  the  Latins  directed  ening  Samniam  on  tlierear; 

their  main  force  against  the  north-  *»  See  the  Fksti  CliiiiCbIinft.>  - 
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wiater.  Tim  state  of  things  JIaated  through  the  fol-  ctup. 
fowing  spting ;  thq  Romans  would  not  commence  ^^^J^ 
ofieHfiQve  <Qpemtions  till  the  new  consuls  should  come 
into  office:  of  the  movements,  of  the  Samnites  we 
heiff  nothing ;  but  it  may  be  that  their  usual  season 
of  mUitaiy  service  was  the. same  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  m^^e  plundering  p^jrties  would  be  deterred 
bjtheibrefii  left  to  keep  them  in  check.  But  when 
ibe-HQw  consul,  C.  Marcius  Rutilusi  arrived  after 
midsummer  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  very  different  duty  from 
that  of  marching  against  the. Samnites. 

H^d  ve  any  history  of  these  times,  events  so  im-  Domcttic 
portaatiand  so  sptc^riousas  the  great  disturbance  of* 
the^yeai:  413  must  have  Veen  related  in  their  main 
poiats  olei^rly  and  fiedthfuUy.  But  because  we  have 
meneiy  a  collection  of  stories  recording  the  great 
acts  of  particubr.  funilies  and.  indiyidualssi  and  in 
..each  of  these  the  glory  of  its  own  h^ro^  and  not 
truth,  w^.the  object^  even  matters  the  most  public 
and*  easy  to  be  ascertained  are  so  disguised^  th^t 
uothing.  beyond  the  bare  &^t  thai  there  ^wsjs  a  dis* 
tur^isipiiCf^ .  aod  that  it  was  at  length  appeased,  is 
OQmmoQ  to  the  various  narratives  *K  The  paneg^yrists 

^  "  Adeo    nihil,"    says    Livy,  each  the  traditions  and  memorials 

^piM^qiitirti  wditiODcm   fttisse,  of  a  difl8br«nt  famiif;    Livy  hitn- 

eamqae  compositam,  inter  anti-  aelf,  in  another  place,  VIlI.  40, 

qnoa    rerum    aactores    constat."  (feplores  the  want  of  all  contempo- 

VU.  ,42«    We  mast  not  suppose  rary  writers  for  the  times  of  the 

that. the  "anciex>t  authors"  aere  Samnite  wars^.as  one  great  cause 

SMhen#f  WfTe  contemporary  with  of  the  hopeless  confusion  in  which 

^  iki^t^f^Piff  they  were  hut  the  the  story  of  those  wars  was  in- 

annatii^  oi  the  si^th  and  seventh  volved. 
eejoffffpff^  oi  B^m»  who  followed 
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CRAP,    of  the  Valerian  fitmihr  claitned  the  riory  of  puttiiig 

XXVIII  «j        •^  A 

v—., — I  an  end  to  the  contest  for  M.  Valerius  Orvufl^  who 
was,  they  said,  specially  appointed  dictator;  while 
the  stories  of  the  Marcian  and  8ertilian  families 
said  that  every  tiling  had  been  done  by  the  two 
consuls,  C.  Marcius  Rutilns  and  Q.  Servilins.  One 
account  represented  the  afikir  as  a  secession  of  the 
Roman  commons :  another  described  it  as  a  mutifirf 
of  the  army  in  Campania.  The  story  which  most  6f 
the  aniialists  iiftefwards  adopted,  taking  only  the 
latter  view  of  the  case,  and  thinking  that  mutinons 
soldiers  ought  not  to  benefit  by  their  mutiny,  told 
only  how  they  were  pardoned  for  their  crime,  and 
how  they  obtained^*  no  more  than  one  or  two  insigni- 
ficant concessions,  which  in  no  respect  compromised 
the  dignity  of  the  government.  But  other  accounts*^ 
preserved  the  memory  of  a  secession,  headed  by  a 
tribune  of  the  commons,  and  winning  some  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  points  which  had  ever 
yet  been  agitated ;  nay,  they  told  how  it  forced  from 
the  patrtcifens,  that  which  above  all  things  th€^ 
would  be  most  loath  to  yields  both  on  public  grounds 
and  on  private, — a  general  abolition  of  debtfl*^ 

The  army        The  tfuth,  howcvcr,  in  this  instance,  seems  ttOt. 

mutSSr^**  diflicult  to  disentangle.     In  spite  of  the  sucoessiTe 

towards  lowerings  of  the  rate  of  interest,  there  was  a  large 
amount  of  debt  undischarged,  because  there  had 
been  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  cireumstaneee 

«  fl^y*  Z\\  **•  ^*'«*  ^^'    Appian,  SkmiMt. 

«  Livy,  \II.  42.  Fi-agm.  I.  f  2. 

**  Auctor  de  Viris  lUuetribus,  in  -  ^         : 
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of  the  eommons  at  large,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  chap. 
eifen  tba  prindpal  of  what  they  owed.  A  multitude  '^ — ^- — ^ 
of  men  thw  involved,  many  of  them  perhaps  actually 
nexi,  were  kept  on  foreign  service  during  tue  winter, 
a  thing  in  itself  extremely  galling  to  them,  and  were 
quartered  in  the  tpwns  of  Csmpania»  where  they 
■wttoeeaed  a  state  of  luxury,  such  as  they  could  never 
have  eonceived  before.  Nothing  is  more  probable'** 
than  that  they  should  have  longed  to  appropriate 
tb?se  wealthy  cities  to  themselves,  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Capua,  as  their  lathers,  forty  years  before, 
woiild  have  fain  done  at  Veil,  and  to  make  the  Cam- 
paniaos  their  sul^te^  the  commons  of  a  state  in 
which  tbey  themselves  would  be  the  burghers. 
Stories  of  their  design  were  carried  to  Rome,  and 
the  eommons  theane  feeling  that  they  too  had  their 

^  Perhq^  I  oti^^t  hardly  to    bad  foimerly  seized  Cuma  in  a 
We  expressed  xnvself  so  strongly    similar  manner,  when  they  were 


itttothe  prolmbilityoftkiBpart^f  inhabitiD^  it  jointly  with  the 
the  «tory,  since  Niebuhr  consi-  Etruscans?  Compare  also  the  sto- 
ders  it  nndeserving  of  credit.  Bat  ries  of  the  forcible  occupation  of 
W«cii8ii»itb  has  mil  observed,  that  Smyrna  by  some  Golophonian  ex- 
the  eager  desire  of  the  commons  iles  who  had  been  hospitably  re- 
"to  scttte  at  Veii,  proves  soflBchently  eei?ed  Uiere  (Herodotus,  I.  150); 
that  they  bad  no  invincible  attach-  and  of  the  seizure  of  Zancle  by 
ment  to  Home  as  their  native  the  Samians  (Herodotus,  VI.  23), 
country:  he  adds,  with  no  less  as  showing  that  such  acts  were 
truth,  "  that  a  people  whose  inno-  practised  even  by  Greeks  towards 
ecace  is  the^nut  m  ignoDMce  r»*  Greake,  at  a  period  when  manners 
tber  than  of  principle,  is  Uttle  able  had  been  as  little  corrupted  by 
to  resist  the  first  strong  tempta-  luxury  and  scepticism  as  they 
tioB."  How  great  were  (he  exceasea  wore  at  this  time  at  Rome ;  whereas 
of  the  Spartans  after  the  Pelopoti-  the  Campanians  were  no  country- 
iMtiSB  var^  ivimi  oppcMlimities  oi  men  of  the  Romaos^  and  there- 
indulgence  were  first  offered  to  fore,  accordinjp^  to  the  two  prevail- 
them!  And  why  should  we  con-  ing  notions  of  the  ancient  world, 
Cflive;  Aat  ibe.  iUmuKi.  conamoBs  were  entitled  to  iar  iess  considera- 
were  men  of  greater  aimpUfBity  p(  tk». 
manners  than  the  Samnites,  who  ,    , . 
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CHAP,  share  of  distress,  proposed  also  to  aeek  thmr  Tei]fi^y. 

' — ^— ^Before  the  plfti^  of  the  spWiers  were  yet  Tipf!^ 
attempts  were  made  by  t^eir  officers ,  t0  \re^k*  .fip 
their  combination^  and  d^tnobmentsi  of  ;(^09e,wha 
were  most  suspected  were  ordered  hotmot  as  i£  t^j 
were  no  longer  wwted  in  Campania.  But  tfaef^eti 
when  they  came  tO/ Laautula^i  a  narrow. pass  betwe^^ 
the  sea  and  the  mountains  close  to  Tanm^ina,  co^*: 
certed  4heir  measures  wiAh .  the  cphart  whi^,  ws^ 
there  inganrison^aind  openly  rafiiiised;  to  olit^^Tt  ^^I^* 
commanders.  The  example  once  set.became  <>wta* 
gious;  the  mass  of  the  soldiem  quartered  in, Caiia* 
pania  joined  the  revolters,  andall  marched  tc^her^^, 
towards  Bome»  releasing  on,  t^ir  way  all  the  bond*- 
men  debtors  whom  they  foua4  workjag'  as  slayes.oa 
their  creditors'  lands,  till  their  numbegriwas  8W!9lle4r 
to  20,000  men.    .  .  , 

The  com-        They  halted  on  the  slope  <rf  the.  Alban  hills,  nefo*. 

M^aT^u.  ®^^"**^  fortified  a  regular  camp,  pkmdeijed  the  eoun-r 

corvuB  die-  try  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy  *^  and  seized  up^^a* 
patirician,  T.  Quinetius^:  at,  hiis  rfarm  or  cott9tr]fThq^ise 
near  Tusculum,  and  forced  him  to  beoomei  H^t 
leader.    The  epmmons  at  Rome  waited  no  lopgfr ; 


**  Appian*  Stouiitie.  FragA.  U  Uen  to^' raco  at  Rotne^Ml  ftbls  ^. 

^l.  Th«|»erBOD8'wl»oiiihtflpeak«  riod;  toibtave  httU'  tmpl^fi^  4a 

of  as  J7r\  r^  fyyw  h  vols  aypoU  ffneatx  nux&bcrt  as  agiieutoral  h^ 

^tffutnvt,  must  hare  betndebtom  bottrers:  and,  in  fad^  tW  slanFaft 

working  as  afevea  on  tbe  «  po».  who  were  confined  to  work  in-  tbd 

9es8ione«"  of  (heir  pHtrician  orenr  woiMioQaea  /of  the:  |)Atrieian8  in 

difeora,  on  a ueh  porti#nA;  of  kinil  tbcae  early  timei,  are  alwi^ra  4er 

ktely  «ofiqu6red  from  tbe  Yoi.  «n«bad  aa^inaolvaot  debu»a»<   ..    . 

•ctana  as  bad  bocn  occupiad  in  the  .  ^7  f « E9  prtakivribii^  vt^^  tmoM 

uaMalmaiilMtbTtndinditalfl.    Fo^  damof»perlmn<«dtttltfii9*/^'&L 

reign  purcbaaed  Omw  mmt  bw»  Imj^  \U:.^QL  \j.w.  i,.  ^n^i  jr,cr  v 
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theytoo  rose;  the]r  too  laid  hold  on  «  patrician,  C-  chap. 
Manlins,  laving  the  name  of  their  o\4  ohatupion  and ' — <• — ' 
Mrtyr  M.  Manliud ;  they  itiarched  out  of  the  eity, 
and  established  thems^Tes  in  a  ^t  four  miles  dis* 
t^ttt  from  the  walls.  Bven  now  the  pfttricmns  were 
not  lefb  helpless;  besides  themselyes  and  their 
citents,  a  numeiiQus  body,  they  would  on  this  ocea- 
sion  be  joined  by  att  the  noblest  and  richest  of  the 
ci^mmons;,  and  by  many  perhaps  of  the  best  men 
e»ren  among  the  less  wealthy,  who  would  view  with 
hoiYor  the  disobedience  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
bleaeh  of  their  military  oath. ,  They  prepared  to 
put  dovm  the  revolt ;  yet^  not  trusting  to  force  alone, 
tbey  named  as  dictator  M.  Valerius  Oorvus,  the 
most  popular  man  in  Rome,  bom  of  a  house  whose 
m^nbers  had  ever  befHended  the  commons,  himself 
in  the  vigour  of  youth**,  scarcely  thirty,  yet  already 
(rt*to  glory,  aud  now  in  the  ftrll  renown  of  his  recent 
vicitories  over  the  Samnites.  The  dictator  proceeded 
to  m^t  the-  soldiers  from  Campania ;  the  consuls 
were  left  to  deal  with  the  octnmons  wh6  had  seceded 
frcyrt  the  city. 
'  But  wben  the  opposing  parties*'  approached  each  Reconciii*. 

tionof  th« 

*  fii  tna*  titvte  %iid  twenty  la  of  Unmgtken^  htm6vw  unjustly. 

Ml  -fin*  ocpnsnitUp,  (Liyy,  vIL  in    this    respect    it   needs   the 

40^)  -Mid  1m  wae-oomul  for  the  hardnese  and  coldness  of  a  later 

iwi  tiave-  in  the  year  407.    See  stage  of  eoeiet^  to  ovsercome  the 

lM9jiVtlj  96.  iMlural  shrinking  from  domestic 

•  ^  Uvff  VIL  42.  Appian,  Sam*  warfare.    The  wodal  times  are  of 

eilicf^  Fnijfm  I.  $  a.    TbM  sod*  eourse  an  exeeption  to  thit;  for 

den  boras  of  feeling  ia  cradibl*  totheieolatkm  and^lawkesnees  of 

€tumA^'  §ar-  cifii   war    seems  to  leudai  eyBtem*  the  relatiotn 

AB6cKiMff[^to-BMi:^mbawFe^]M0  of  coanHTUian  and  lsUeiw-*eitiMR 

sanpnloos  in  sheddteg  ihtf  blood  weto  idttost^anfenown^ 
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CHAP,   other,  and  citizens  were  seea  arrayed  in  order  of 

XXVIII 

' — ^  battle  acainst  citiz^icf,  all  ehrank  alike  from  bringing 

contending  ^^  ,  t 

p»u«.  their  contests  to  such  an  issue,  and  with  a  suodfan 
revulsion  of  feeling,  the  soldiers,  instead  of  joii^^g 
battle,  first  wekoined  each  other  with  friendly  gr^^ 
ing,  then  aa  they  djrew  nearer,  they  grasped  eaoh 
other's  hands,  till  at  last  amidst  mutual  team  and 
expressions  of  remorse  they  rushed  into  each  other's 
arms.  It  may  wdl  be  believed  that  not  Valerius 
only  but  the  minority  of  the  patricians  were  noble 
enough  to  rejoice  sincerely  at  this  termination  of 
the  mutiny,  although  they  foresaw  that  whatever 
were  the  demands  of  the  soldiers  and  the  cpnunons^ 
it  would  now  be  necessary  to  grant  them« 
Terms  de-  But  the  insurgouts  were  also  brought  to  a  softer 
the  soldiers,  temper,  and  asked  little  but  what  might  have  be^n 
given  them  unasked,  as  being  in  itself  just  and 
reasonable.  First  an  act  of  anmesty'^  was  passed 
for  the  mutiny  and  the  secession,  and  the  dictator 
entreated  the  patricians  and  those  of  the  commom 
who  had  «ided  with  them,  that  they  would  nevei; 
even  in  private  life,  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  reproach 
any  man  with  having  been  concerned  in  these  un- 
happy dissensions.  Then  there  was  passed  and 
sworn  to  with  all  religious  solemnities**  a  law  which 

^  Uvy,  VIL4L.  deeply  affecting  the  interesto  of 

^*  <*  Lex  vacrata  military."    A  the  two  orders  in  the  etate^  and 

lex  saerata  partook  of  the  cha-  wflr«  therefore  a  sort  of  tieaty  of 

racter  of  a  treaty,  and  was  swora  peace  between  them.  Of  this  sort* 

to  by   the   two  parlies  between  betides  the  famous  laws  leapecUog 

whom  it   had   been  agreed   to.  the  office  of  tribunes  of  tha  oom- 

Thus  the  term  is  applied  only  to  mons,  was  the  law  of  Icihus,  de 


such  laws  as  settled  points  niMt    Aventino  piihHcaiulow      See,  .dfti 
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the  Mldlens  regarded  as  their  great  charter,  that  no    chap. 

XXVI II 

man's  natne  who  had  been  onoe  enlisted  should  be 
strtiefc  off  the  list  of  the  legions  without  his  own 
eotisent^  and  that  no  one  who  had  once  been  chosen 
military  trtbune  should  be  afterwards"  obliged  to 
serve  as  a  Centurion.  They  deprecated  the  power 
bf  striking  their  names  off  the  list  of  soldiers,  partly 
because  it  degraded  them  to  an  inferior  rank,  that  of 
the  capite  censi,  who  wew  considered  unfit  to  bear 
arms;  parlly  bfeoftuse  whilst  they  were  on  military 
service  thc^f  werfe  protected  fh)m  being  personally 
attached  for  debts ;  and  partly,  also»  because  service  in 
Oampania  bore  an  agreeable  aspect^  and  might  furnish 
a  poor  man  with  the  means  of  ri^ieving  himself  from 
his  embarludsments.  The  law  about  the  military 
tribunes  had  probably  various  objects ;  amongst  the 

fltst  vdume  of  this  Hlttoly,  p.  to  serve  a^Acdbimonaoldter^  after 

246.  haviQg  been  once  centurion.  (Livy^ 

^  h  shbnld  be  observed  tbai  Uvy  II.  55.)    Many  motives  may  have 

Ipves  te  this  pfetitum  a  diflfereat  joined,  however^  in  suggesting  this 

object.    The  solaiers,  he  savs,  in-  demand  of  the  soldiers.     It  was  a 

sisted  Uiat  mo  one  who  haa  beea  great  thing  for  a  deserving  soldier, 

once  tribune  should  afterwards  be  that    if   once  appointed  military 

made  centurion,  out  of  dislike  to  tribune,  (six  of  whom  were  ttt  this 

oaeP.&dQiiius  who  had  been  made  ttioe  chosen  bf  th^  votes  of  the 

almost  every  other  year  one  or  the  people  themselves,  Livy,  VFI.  5.) 

bther,  uid  who  wad  obnoxiOQ^  to  tie  should  be  freed  irom  Uie  nec^s- 

them,  because  he  had  especially  sity  of  serving  again,  except  in  the 

opnosed  thefr  meeting.   Both  Nie-  vame  or  a  higher  rank.    And  it 

bunr  and  Wachsmuth  suppose  on  was  a  great  thing  for  the  mass 

the  contrary  that  P.  Salonius  was  of  the  commons,  that  promotion 

a  popttlilf  man  with  the  soMi^rs,  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible, 

And  ^atnhe  petition  was  made  in  and  that  it  shoula  be  necessary 

his  behalf,  to  sitve  him  from  being  every  year  to  ^11  up  the  vaeanctos 

oblijyed  to  go  on  serving  in  a  lower  Among  the  centurions  with  new 

rank,  after  having  once  served  in  men,  instead  of  confining  them  to 

a  higher.  '  Wacihfftouth  well  con^  a  certain  number  of  individuals 

pares  the  caSe  6f  Volero  Pub}i)i«s>  who  might  pass  at  pfeasui^  froib 

who  ^mplained  of  being  required  <me  k;dmmand  to  another. 
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GHA^   test  it  nmy  ha^e  beciii  inteaded  to  ad^anee  the  digr 

' — V — ^  nity  of  !tfaat  office,  wbich  offered  to  the  commoBs  the 

resuliest  means  of  aoquiring  dtetinction,  and  thuawfts 

a  natuml  step  to  the  highest  political  iiiagi«t]»eie9« 

Terms de-      .  AnothoF  d^iBond  was  madie  in  a  dififereot  spirit; 

manded  and 

refuted.  that  tho  pBj  of  tho  hocseiiieQ  or  kni^t»  should  »he 
lowered,  they  reoeiying  at  that  period  thvee:  times 
as  much  as  the  fiiot^oldLers.  In  requiring  this  the 
soldiers  not  only  washed  to  reduce  the  public  ojipeo- 
diture>  and  so  to  lighten  their  own .  taxatiooj  Imt 
there  was  also  a  feeling  of  enmity  towards '  the 
knights,  who  had  taken  a  decided  part  against  them. 
Bat  on  this  point  the  senate  would  not  yield;  aiild 
the  soldiers  ashamed,  perhaps,  of  the  motives  which 
had  led  them:  to  esk  for  it,  ddd  not  press  their 
demand^^ 
Demudi  of  While  the  mutiny  oi  the  legioiffl  was  thus  ended, 
monsin  the  commons  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  city 
The  Genu-  retumed  to  their  homes  again;  and  L.  Geniuciu&^\ 
one  of  their  tribunes,  proposed  to  them,  iu  tbe 
ibrum,  certain  political  measures  to  whiahit^^ 
understood  the  patricians  would  offeor  no  oppositioB. 
These  were,  '^that  no  man  should  be  re-elected  to 
the  same  magistracy  within  ten  years,  nor  hold  two 
magistracies  in  the  same  year;  and  that  both  coti- 

^  At  the  comttkons  were  per-  bune    GeDucius,  who  was  mur- 

suaded  by  Valerius  and  Horatius  dered  by  the  aristocracy  in  the 

to  abandon  their  demand  for  the  year  2Sl.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  171*    He 

summary  execution  of  the  decepi-  was  also  in  all  probability  of  the 

virs.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  311.  same  family  with  the  plebeian  con- 

^  Niebuhr  supposes,  not  unna-  suls  of  the  years  385,  387j  and 

turally,  that  this    Genucius    be-  388.  /    . .,      j 

longed  to  the  family  of  the  tri-  [",    ,  ' .  ."^V    ' 


cian  lawB. 
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Sills  tnigla  be  pl^emns,  as  the  Licmian  law  had  ^^$i^ 
d^laDfed  tlisA  one  inmth%r  The  miiitipliealaon  af  — ^ — ' 
'viit1mii&  officii  in  the  same  haads  ts  an  evil  of  which 
we  hiii^e  no  hiBtonoed  <>n  record,  beoauee  we  haie  no 
H^  of  any  df  the  magiBtarates  of  this  period,  exx^ept 
the  eoni^ls  only. '  The  £requeht  re-election  of  the 
isame  penson  to  the  oonRukhqi  created  an  ariBtoomcy 
within  the  aristocracy,  and  confined  the.  hi^est 
ofllces'toa  number  of  great  fengalies*;  and. new  that 
tlve  I^tiian'  law  was  again*  observed^  it  would  raii^e 
a  few' plebeian  houses  to  an  undue  distinctioo,  whilst 
the  tnass  of  the  commons,  would  be  altogether  ez- 
ehided.  It  may  be  observed  that  O.  Maroins,  the 
plebeian  consul  df  ^sviery  year,  was  now  consul  for 
thd  f oorth'  time  wiithid  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

But  there  was  another  law  passed,  which  Livyceneni 
could  not  endure  to  recetd,  and  of  which  we  kiiowMti.^"'' 
not  who  ^vw'the  proposer ^^:  a  law  whose  very  name 
aH  settled^ societies  regard  with  horror;  a  law  which 
w,'  indeed,  like  war,  an  enormous  etil,  but  which  in 
'this  is  niost  tililike  war^  that  it.  has  'never  be^i 
i^dpted;  except  when  it  wa«  really  n«6esl9ary  to  pne- 
'  velit  to  evil  still  greater.     In  order  to  gi  ve  the  com- 

•  !t  i»  bttesUd  by  Appien,  who,  Cicero  ^^h  re^p^ct  to  Oewar  when 

M  Nifll^^r   thinks^  copied   this  he  bad  just  beard  of  hia  crosaiog 

part  of  his  work  from  Dionysius ;  the   Rubicon,    "  xP^^^  airoKonas, 

timl  ',j    v,,<  ]\iu<   vvuiv,  De  Vms  <pvyddav    KaB6dovs,  sexcenta  alia 

llll^airibiis*     Appian*&  words   are  scelera  moliri, 

plam    PTiDugb  i    7  ^orArJ^rny  p.fv  rrpf  Bfviv  fifyia-rrju  iar    *X^iP  tv- 

^rpffs  iv^fjiW'  rols  ^i  TuTt  txPii^ni  Ad  Atticum,  VII.  11. 

;,f»aii}ely,  tbe  re vd led  soldier e,)  kqI  The    exprCfisloa    in    the    Roman 

jiiSfuiv,    Satpnitic,  Fmgm,   I.  §  2.  writer  is  no  less    decisive.     M. 

Ther^   is  tLo  miatAking  the  well-  ATalerius,  he  says,  "sublato  sere 

know  a  expression  xP^^^  uTioKofrf.  alienOi  fieditionem  compreasit." 

—"Nam  honestum  igitur,"  asks 
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CHAP.  moiiB  an  opportiiQity  of  rising  to  a  nux^e  healthftd  eon- 
' — ^^ — ^  dition,  they  were  to  be  freed  once  for  all  from  the 
i^ckles  thrown  around  them  by  a  former  period  of* 
unaToidable  diBtress:  the  oonsequences  of  the  bnnir, 
ing  of  the  city  fay  the  Gauls  had  naver  yet  been  ^akeii 
gS,  nor  did  it  appear  likely  that  in  the  ordiioary  etate 
of  things  they  ever  would  bo*  It  was  demanded, 
therefore,  by  the  commons,  and  M .  Valerius,  it  is  said,- 
advised  eompUanee  with  their  denamd,  that  an  ai^t 
of  grace  should  be  extended  to  all  debtors,  and  thai 
their  creditois  should  not  be  penmtted  to  anfoKoe 
payment.  In  other  words,  all  t^ose  who  had  pledged 
their  p^sooal  freedom  for  the  payment  of  tbeic 
debts  (next),  were  released  from  their  bond;  nor 
could  the  preetor  give  over  to  his  creditor's  power* 
addicere,  any  debtor  who  had  refused  or  might  refuse 
to  enter  into  such  an  engagement.  Thus  the  buirden 
of  actual  debts  was  taken  away;  and  to  prevent 
the  pressure  of  an  equal  burden  hereafter,  even  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  was  declared  illegal,  and  amy 
man  who  received  more  than  the  actual  sum  which 
he  bad  lent  was  liable  to  restore  it  fourfold. 
itoneeenity     Tliis  was  a  sort  of  national  bankruptcy,  yet  surely 

and  justice.  i  .1 -■  *  ^    <■  .11. 

it  wore  the  mildest  features  of  that  evil,  and  m  some 
respects  did  not  deserve  the  name.  The  nation  itself 
broke  no  faith;  but  it  required  one  portion  of  its 
citiaens  to  sacrifice  their  strict  legal  rights  in  fitvour 
of  another  portion  for  the  common  benefit  of  att. 
It  was  doing  on  a  large  scale,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  urgent  necessity,  what  we  see  done  every  day  ort 
a  smaller  scale  for  an  object  not  of  necessity  but  df 
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expediencrf;  when  individai^  ftre^foroed  to*  sell  their  ^^.^: 
^arbpettj  at  a  pxice  fixed  by  others  in  ovder  to  fiftcili-  ' — ^ — ^ 
tale  the  extcatton  of  a  canal  or  a  ndlway.  The 
patridam  vfere  in  like  manner  obliged  to  part  with 
the  tnioney  which  had  been  adyanoed  as  a  loan  either 
fc^r  tiieinseiTes  oat  hj  their  fethers;  and  the  compen-* 
Hatioa  which  they  received  was  the  continned  ex- 
isbeoce  of  -a  state  of  society  fraught  to  them  above 
all'thrar  fellowH^dzens  with  the  highest  means  of 
bafipineBs ;  they  lost  their  money  to  preswve  theiv 
cmmtry^  Ehd  sooh  a  sacrifice  been  made  to  the 
indol^ieeir  or  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  their 
debtors^  it  wonld  have  been  mischievous  as  a  pre** 
cedent;  however  urgent  the  necessity  which  led  to  it : 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  debts  of  the  commons 
had  arisen  out  of  a  common  calamity^  not.  occasioned 
by  thetr  &nlt  nor  to  be  remedied  by  their  exertions ; 
their  ^distress;  therefore,  vraa  £Edrly  entitled  to  sym- 
pathy, and  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  term  civil 
society,  justice  would  require  that  its  stronger  mem* 
bers  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weaker,  and 
should  submit  to  more  than  their  share  -^f  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  common  misfortune^  rather  than  allow 
it  to  entail  upon  their  fellow^^izens  not  inconve- 
nleoee- merely,  but  absolute  ruin* 

The  domestic  disturbances  of  this  year  produced  ^"^^"fiL,. 

^  ^  power  of  the 

iroporta&t  consequences  abroad.     The  whole  brunt  ^^'-^^^ 
oflihe  Samnite  war  devolved  on  the  Latins,  and  they  ^^"^qJ^J^^ 
sustained  it  so  ably  that  their  consideration  amongst  °^'*™- 
their  allies  was  greatly  increased,  and  Latium  rather 
IhanRome  began. to  be  regarded  as  the  most  power- 
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CHAP,  fill  member  of  the  leainie.  The  remains  of  the 
' — V — ^  Volscians,  such  as  the  brave  people  of  Privemum, 
and  the  Antiatians,  together  with  those  more  distant 
tribes  of  the  same  stock  who  bordered  on  Campania, 
and  were  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
the  Auruncans,  began  to  gather  themselves  under  the 
supremacy  of  Latium,  and  the  Campanians,  who  had 
good  reason  to  dislike  the  presence  of  Roman  sol- 
diers in  their  towns,  may  have  hoped  to  find  in  a 
new  confederacy,  of  which  the  Latins  should  be  the 
head,  protection  at  once  against  Rome  and  against 
the  Samnites.  Accordingly,  the  Romans  felt  that  it 
was  no  time  for  them  to  continue  their  quarrel  with 
A.U.C.  414.  Samnium ;  and  in  the  very  next  year  they  concluded 
with  the  Saranites**  a  separate  peace.  Thus  the 
relations  of  all  these  nations  were  entirely  changed : 
Rome  had  connected  herself  with  Samnium,  and  per- 
haps through  the  Samnites  with  their  neighbours  the 
Marsians  and  Pelignians;  while  on  the  other  side 
stood  a  new  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Latins 


**  The  Roman  story  is,  (Livy,  to  invade  the  Samnite  territory  on 
VIII  1,2,)  that  when  LiEmili us,  different  sides,  the  Romans  sud- 
the  consul^  entered  the  Samnite  denly  and  treacherously  made  a 
territory  he  found  no  enemy  to  separate  peace  with  the  common 
oppose  him ;  that  the  Samnites  enemy,  and  withdrew  their  arm^ ; 
humbly  sued  for  peace,  and  pur-  and  that  not  content  with  this, 
chased  an  armistice  to  allow  tnem  they  actually  entered  into  an  alli- 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  by  ance  with  the  Samnites,  and  were 
ffiving  the  consul  a  year's  pay  for  ready  to  Join  them  against  La- 
bis army,  and  three  months'  allow-  tium."  Compare  the  extreme  dis- 
ance  of  com.  What  would  have  satisfaction  of  the  former  allies  of 
been  the  account  of  a  Latin  .vriter?  Lacedaemon,  when  she  suddenly 
Would  it  not  have  been  something  formed  her  separate  treaty  witn 
of  this  sort }  "  That  when  the  con-  Athens  soon  after  the  conclusion 
federate  armies  of  Rome  and  of  the  peace  of  Nicias.  Thucy- 
•  Latium  were  actually  in  the  field,  dides,  V.  27. 
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aiid  all  ihe  pooplo  of  CH>k»m  extmction  who  lay    chap. 

XXTIII 

betweea  them  .a^d  the.Samnite  frontier^  whether  < — ^ — 1 
ki^^^wai  bj  the  msm  of  Valsrifliis»  Aunmcans,  Sidiei- 
nians,  or  Campa^iaod.  In  the  same  manner,  after  the 
Peli^nnesiaii  war,  ^e  fin4  Thebes  and  Corinth,  so 
Jong  .the  dose  allies  of  Lsueedaemon^  organizing  a  new 
cfwofederaoy  against  her;  and  .thne  at  a  later  period 
Athem  was  at  one  time  supporting  Thebes,  and 
shortfy  after,  haying  beeome  jealous  of  her  growing 
power  aoid  ambitioni  joined  Lacedsemon  against  her 
fionner  ally ;  so  that  in  the  last  icampaigns  of  Epar 
minondas^  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  the  bar^ 
banan  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  were 
fighting  in  the  same  ranks  in  defence  of  the  Spartan 
aristoency. 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  GREAT  LATIN  WAR — BATTLE  TJNlWa  MOUHT^VWU* 
VIUS — ^THE   PUBLILIAN   LAir8**-FIKAL   BElTLiMENT 

OP   i^ATiuM.— A.U-C.    415-417    (410-4ia  Nie- 

BUHR).  '    '    '" 


"  Je  me  refuse  2i  croire  que  dee  peuples  confed^s  puissent  lutter 
longtemps,  \  ^galit^  de  force,  eontre  une  nation  oii  la  puissance 
goaTcnuttenUile  seraiticnftra)i8^/*-^D«  IbcQUirvfLtB;  Dfi  la  D^ioo- 
cratie  en  An^nque,  TomiB  L  p^  290, 


CHAP.  ALtHouOH  Borne  bad  concluded  a  separate  peace  > 
^j^^^g^  with  Samniutn,  yet  the  old  alliance  with  the  Latina^ 
reutionsbe-g^  flubfiisted  in  name   unbroken.     But  it  could  • 

tweeii  nome 

and utium. QQt  lottg  remain  so;  fcr  the  Latins  continued  the 
wsur  against  the  Saannites^  and  might  uodoubtedly 
have  called  upon  the  Romana  to  aid  them,  acicording. 
to  the  terms  of  the  alliance ;  while  the  Saninites  ^ 

*  Livy's  whole  narrative    pro-  authority    of    Cincius     (Vol.    I. 

ceedft  on  the  flssmoiAion  that  the  p.  isa,   ndte  4).     Livr  hinsell^ 

Latins  were  the  dependent  aHies  supplies  a  refutation  of  his  own 

of  Rome,  and  that  the  war  was  on  story ;    for  he  allows  expressly, 

their  part  a  revolt.    Now,  this  is  VI 1 1.  2,  that  the  Latins  had  the 

certainly  false,  as  we  know  from  right  of  making  war  with  whom 

the  terms  of  the  original  alliance  th^  pleased :  that  is,  in  Greek 

preserved  hy  Dionysios,   V.  61.  language^  they  were  avrddMcoi.or 

(see  Vol.  L  of  this  history »  p.  able  to  give  and  receive  satiauc* 

152)  and  from  the  indisputable  tioii  in-  their  own  iiai9e»  ^houl 
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called  upon  the  Romans  to  procure  for  them  peace  chap. 
with  Latium  also.  In  feet,  the  existing  state  of' — ^/— ^ 
things  showed  clearly  that  the  relations  between 
Rome  and  Latium  must  undergo  some  change; 
either  the  two  nationd  must  beoomo  wholly  separate, 
or  more  closely  united ;  if  they  were  to  act  together 
at  fdi,  some  scheme  must  be  deivised  to  ensure  that 
they  should  act  unanimously. 

The  geuenal  congress  of  the  Latin  cities  took  upon  The  LaUni 
itself  to  propose  such  a  scheme ;  and  the  two  prse-  ^i^or  m 
tors  for  the  year,  L.  Annius  of  Setia,  and  L.  Numi- "ween  Rom© 
sius  of  Circeii,  magistrates  corresponding  to  the  Ro- 
man consulfii,  and  retaining  the  name  which  the 
oonsois  had  borne  down  to  the  time  of  the  decem- 
virate,  were  despatched  with  ten  of  the  principal 
deputies  of  the  congress,  to  communicate  their  pro- 
posal to  R<)me '.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  the 
tw0  nations  should  be  completely  united ;  that  they 
dioald  both  be  governed  by  t¥^o  consuls  or  prsetors, 
oo^to  be  chosen  from  each  nation ;  that  there  should 
be  one  setiate^  to  consist  of  Romans  and  Latins  in 
ecpai  proportions;  and  a  third  similar  provision 
must  have  been  made  fov-the  (popular  bratieh  of  the 
go^verinnefit,  so  that  a  number  of  Latin  tribes  should 
be  created,  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman,  and  the 
fifty-four  tribes  of  the  two  nations  should  constitute 
one  comnaon  sovereign  assembly.     In  one  point  the 

bdag  obfiged  to  teitt  tlieir  ouar-  l^refot«,    tacitly    corrected    all 

rel9  to  sfif  superior ;  tfne  of  the  lArfs  f^se  colouring  in  this  tnat- 

eliawtcriaticB  of  an  eqod  as^p»  ter,  and  giren  hia  facto  in  their 

peMd  fo^a  d^ptorident   alliance,  true  light. 

See  'Thueyd.  V.  iSi  2t.    I  have;  «  tAvy,  VIII.  6. 

k2 
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^HAP.    Latins  were  willing  to  yield  precedence  to  Rome ; 

"■ — ^ — '  none  of  their  cities  was  equal  to  Rome  in  size  or 
greatness :  Rome,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  nation  and  the  seat  of  government ;  there  the 
senate  should  sit^  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  be 
held ;  the  Roman  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  should  be 
equal  to  the  Latin  Jupiter  of  the  mountain  of  Alba ; 
to  both  should  the  consuls  of  the  united  people  offer 
their  vows  when  they  first  came  into  office,  and  to 
the  temples  of  both  should  they  go  up  in  triumph, 
when  they  returned  home  from  war  with  victory  ^. 

These  pro-       Thcro  wcro  probably  some  in  Rome  who  would 

posalB  are 

rejected      havc  acccptcd  this  union  gladly;  but  the  gelieral 

nation.       feeUug,  both  of  the  patricians  and  of  the  commons, 

M'as  strongly  against  it.     It  was  viewed  as  a  sacrifice 

of  national  independence  and  national  pride.     To 

the  Latins,  used  already  to  a  federal  government,  it 


'If  die  Latins  really  consented,  after  enterinfif  upon  his  office,  was 

as  is  not  improbable,  to  acknow-  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  great  Latin 

led^e  Rome  as  the  capital  of  the  festival  on  the  mountain  of  Alba, 

united  nation,  it  accounts  for  their  as  well  as  to  sacrifice  to  the  Roman 

subsequent    acquiescence    in  the  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  Livy,  XXL 

settlement  made  by  the  Romans  63.  XXIL  L    And,  although  the 

after  the  war,  so  far  as  this,  that  it  instances  are  of  more  rare  occur- 

shows  their  willingness  to  waive  the  rence,  yet  we  read  of  Roman  ge- 

mere  feeling  as  to  the  n^me  of  their  nerals   triumphing  at  the  Mons 

country,  and  their  consciousness  Albanus,  and  going  up  in  solemn 

that  Rome  was  so  superior  to  every  procession  by  the  Via  Triumphalis 

other  Latin  ^ity,  as  to  be  fairly  en-  to  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Jupiter, 

titled  to  be  the  head  of  the  united  as  they  went  up  usually  by  the 

natiOB.   What  I  have  adde4  ii>  the  ^ia  Sacra  to  the  Capitol.     We 

text  respecting  the  Jupiter  of  the  cannot    imagine,    therefore,   that 

mountain  of  Albfit,  seems  wtfrran ted  the  Latins,  when  proposing  a  per- 

by  the  ^ctualpractice  of  later  times,  fectly  equal  union,  should  have 

even  after  the  Latins  were  in  a  consented  to  assign  lees  honours 

state  of  acknowledged  inferiority  to  their  national  god,  than  he  en- 

to  Rome.     It  is  well  known,  that  joyed  even  when  they  were  become 

one  of  the  Cdtl^urs  ^rst  duties  dependent. 
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was  but  taking  another  city  into  their  union ;  but 
to  the  Romans,  whose  whole  political  life  was  cen- 
tred in  Rome,  it  was  admitting  strangers  into  the 
forum  and  into  the  senate,  and  allowing  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  be  profaned  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  foreigner  into  his  temple.     Accordingly, 
when  the  Latin  praetors  announced  their  proposal  to 
the  senate,  which  had  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  it 
was  rejected  with  indignation ;  and  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus\  who  was  one  of  the  newly-elected  consuls, 
declared   that   if  the  senate  should  be   so  lost  to 
itself  as  to  receive  the  law  from  a  man  of  Setia,  he 
would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  would 
plunge  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the  first  Latin 
whom  he  saw  within  its  walls.     Then  he  turned  to 
the  image  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  exclaimed ; 
"  Hear,  O  Jove,  this  wickedness !    Wilt  thou  endure 
to  behold  a  stranger  consul  and  a  stranger  senate 
witfatn  the  saered  prednct  of  thy  temple,  as  though 
thou  wert  thyself  vanquished  and  made  captive?'* 
To  this  the  Latin  praetor,  L.  Annins  of  Sella,  made 
a  teplj  whioh  the  Romans  called  insulting  rto  their 
god.    f^  But  Jove,"  said  the  Roman  story  *,  "  taught 
the  stranger  to  repent  him  of  his  scorn ;  for,  as  soon 
as  he  had  spoken  his  proud  words,  the  lightning 
flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  and  as  the  Latin 
left  the  temple  in  haste,  to  g^  down  by  the  hundred 
steps  towards  the  forum,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  steps  to  the  bottom,  and  liis 

*  Livy,  VIII.  S.   '  •  Livy,  VHI.  6. 
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CHA?.  head  was  dashed  agamsfe  a  stone^  and  he  djed." 
Some  of  the  annalists,  struck  perhaps  by  its  being  a 
notorious  fiust  that  h.  Annius  oommanded  the  luatin 
army  in  the  war^  scrupled  to  say  that  he  had  ib^en 
killed  before  its  eomniencemedit ;  they  said,  theite- 
fore,  that  he  had  been  only  stonoed  by  his  611 ;  and 
they  said  nothing  of  the  sudden  barst  of  tlte  light- 
ning and  thunder.  No  doubt,  If  the  traditions,  kif 
the  &niily  of  L.  Annius  had  been  {Nndssrved,  they 
would  have  given  a  6iffet^nt  pictore  of  1m  mission. 
But,  whatever  were  the  particulars  of  it^  its  inesnltis 
certain ;  the  proposal  for  an  equal  union  wiafir^eeted, 
and  the  sword  was  to  decide  whethear  LatiuBi^  ahpold 
from  henceforth  be  subfeet  to  Rome,  or  Bonie*  to 
Latium.  f' 

TheRomans     The  Bomaus,  howeverv  had  made  a||>  their  mands 
prepare^  or  ^^  ^^  ^^^  boforo  they  hettpd  the  pit)p9eals  of  the 
p.^Dedus    Latin  ambassadors.     They  were  anxioua  to  engage 
^^onrak.  in  the  war  at  a  moment  when  they  might  bet  aasuted 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  Samnites  :<.  the  Latins,  lOti 
the  other  hand^  would  gladly  hai^  rednioed^  Omnium 
to  submission  before  they  oameiito.anop^iibreaelii 
with  Rome.    Resolved^  therefore,  on  th^  stragi^e, 
and  well  aMratre  of  its  importance^:  tberRoioMtSiWiahi^d 
toaAtieipate  the  election  >  of  the  Aew  consul^^  th^ 
they  might  have,  more  time  for  their  prepatatmae 
before  the  usual  eei^dn  for  military  operatfonaaiy 
rived,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  n^pt  tUl  aJBfcer  the 
harvest.     Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  year  ^09 

•  bivy,  Vui,  2.    .      :  .'      -.  f 
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wev6  reqaired  bjr  a  decree  of  die  seniite  ta  rengD  ^^^^* 
thffltr  dffiae  befrm  t^e  end  o£  tiienr  year^  the  middle  ^^ — ^-^ 
iif  tUe  tftiimneE^:  and  two  med  of'  tbe  hi^hesti  military 
lepiatblaoiL  wece  appointed  to  mcceed  them.  One 
-of  'ihete  was-  T.  Manliua.  Torqnates,  renowned  in 
hit  youths  like)  Yaleiiaa  €oryu8»  for  having  dain  a 
^gaditio'Ganl  is  single  eomfa^t,  and  no  less  lennurkh 
able  for  a  force  of  GharaJster/such  as  is  best  fitted 
fot:the  controji  of  great  emergeficii^  wheiL  what  in 
ordiBBxiy  life  ie  SBvagenesB  bedonies  soften  raised  and 
sobcved  -into  I  heroism.  Hie  had  been  conml  only 
four  yearn  before;  Inta'Speeiill  aet»  weimnst  suppose, 
dispdnsediii  his  €ase  with  the  recent  provisions  of 
the  'Geaucian  kw;  His  •  mUeague  was  the  deliverer 
of  the  Roman  army  from  its  imminent  peril  in  Sam- 
nioiiiiin  the  first  oamptign  of  the  late  war,  and  a 
man  na  less  distinguished  nin^  years  learlt^  4m  his 
modemtion  and  > equity  as  one  of  tiie  firei  commii* 
stonera  aippointed  to  rdiere  the  commons  ftom  the 
harden  df  their  debt8^  the  £imous  P.  Deeius  Mn& 

The'RomanB  had  good  reason*  to«  prepare  ea»f*»- J^5J*J**°7 
^%  for  the 'coming  con<»st;  fbr  never  had:  they****- 
teeun^gaged  in  one  so  pbrUbus^-  With  1lw6  or 
tiutoe^  exTMfitifons^  all  the  Latin  dties  were  united 
agBinsti  them;  not  all  indeed*  with  eqmi  d^te^- 
ttifiii^ioi*,  but  'Still  all  were  their  enieriiies.  Tud- 
calumV  ^whose  true*  frtehdship  tHey-had  so*  long 

'  *'Qtffiqueyiri  mensarii.*'  See  accdrcRng  to  Lrvy,  took  lio  part  in 

Um,  VII.  21.  the  dcst  qan^paiga^  but  the  Fasti 

^Geminus    Metius,   who    was  Capttolini    say,  tliat   the   consul 

slain  by  the  young  T.  Manlius,  Meemu8intheyear417  triamphed 

commanded  the  horsemen  of  Tas-  over  the  Lavinians ;  and  their  die- 

culom.  Livy,  VIII.  7-   LavhiiiUta^  position   is  evident  from  Livy's 
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CHAP,  experienced ;  LaYinium,  the  sacred  city,  which  con- 
^ — s/— i-'  tained  the  holy  things  reported  to  have  been  brought 
by  ^neas  from  Troy ;  Setia,  Circeii,  and  Signia, 
Roman  colonies,  were  now  joined  with  the  mass  of 
the  Latin  nation,  with  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  with 
Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  Aricia.  The  Latin  nobles 
were  personally  known  to  those  of  Rome,  and  in 
many  instances  connected  with  them  by  mutual 
marriages ;  the  two  nations  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, with  the  same  manners,  institutions,  and  reli- 
gious rites,  trained  with  the  same  discipline  to  the 
use  of  the  same  arms,  were  bound  moreover  to  each 
other  by  the  closeness  of  their  long  alliance ;  their 
soldiers  had  constantly  served  in  the  same  camp,  and 
almost  in  the  same  tents :  the  several  parts  of  their 
armies^  had  constantly  been  blended  together ; 
legions,  cohorts,  and  maniples  had  been  made  up  of 
Romans  and  Latins  in  equal  proportions ;  the  sol- 
diers, centurions,  and  tribunes  of  both  nations  were 
thus  fitmiliar  with  each  other's  faces ;  and  each  man 
would  encounter  and  recognize  in  his  enemy  an  old 
and  tried  comrade. 
The  Latin        **  The  Romans  and  Latins,"  says  Livy  \  "  were 

military  chft- 

racter  not    alike*  iu  ovory  thing  except  in  their  courage."     This 

inferior  to,  iii  -i-i  n    t*  tv 

the  Roman,  w  an  unworthy  slauder.  Even  nations  of  different 
race  and  climate  and  institutions,  when  long  trained 
together  under  a  common  system  of  military  disci- 
own  Btoi7»  VI IL  11.  The  praetors  join  the  confederacy, 
ef  the  whole  nation  for  tne  first  '  Livy,  VIIL  7»  8. 
year  of  the  war  came  from  Setia  ^^  '*  Adeo  nihil  apud  Latinos 
and  diroeiiy  and  they  are  especially  dissonum  ab  Roraan&  re  pneter 
aaid'to'luvre  induced  Bignia  to    animos  erat."    VIII.  8. 
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pline,  and  accustomed  to  fight  side  by  side  in  the  ^5^^- 
same  army,  lose  all  traces  of  their  original  disparity. ' — ^^ — ' 
But  what  the  Latins  were,  we  know  from  the  rank 
which  they  held  amongst  the  nations  of  Italy,  and 
from  the  families  which  they  afterwards  furnished  to 
Rome,  when  it  became  their  common  country.  The 
Latins  were  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Samnites  and  Volscians,  with  the  countrymen  of 
C.  Pontius  and  C.  Marius.  From  Latium  Rome 
received  the  Fulvii ",  a  fitmily  marked  at  once  with 
all  the  great  and  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy ;  and  what  Roman  house  could  ever  boast 
of  brighter  specimens  of  every  Roman  virtue  than 
the  Latin  house  of  the  Catos  of  Tusculum  ?  The 
issue  of  the  contest  was  not  owing  to  the  superior 
courage  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  inherent  advan- 
tages possessed  by  a  single  powerful  state  when  con- 
tending against  a  confederacy  whose  united  strength 
she  can  all  but  balance  alone,  while  to  each  of  its 
separate  members  she  is  far  superior. 

With  the  Latins  were  joined,  as  we  have  seen,  the  The  utm 
Campanians,  the  Sidicinians,  the  Auruncans,  and  the  and  ite*^"^^' 
Volscians,  including  under  this  name  the  various  ^^  ''^''' 
remnants  of  that  people,  the  Antiatians  on  the  coadtv 
and  the  several  tribes  or  cities  in  the  valley  of  th^  > ..    « 
Liris.    Laurentum,  Ardea,  and  perhaps  Lanuvium-^^ 

^*  L.  Fulvius,  who  was  confiul  with    Sigonius,    that    in    Livy's 

in  the  year  427»  had  been  chief  narrative,  VIII.  12,  13,  Lavinio 

magistrate  of  Tusculum  only  the  and   Laviniis  should  be  restored 

very  year  before  he  was  consul  at  instead  of  Lanuvio  and  Lansvinie. 

Rome.    Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  VII.  It  is  xwionly  that  the  Fasti  Oap^ 

43.  ed.  Yefkefc/J559.  tolini  .naiim  the  .people  of  Lii^iniiiiB 

}^  I  agree   \rith   Niebuhr  and  and  not  of  LanuviuiBiMiihote  over 
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CHAP,  alone  of  all  theietin  cities  took  part  wUh^Eome: 
Fundi  and  Fornix  istood  doof  &om  the  rest  of  thefyr 
Volsciw  couutrjmes^  and  remained  lieutrQJv^lo^^wg^ 
a  free  pA9sage  to  tiiiQ  Roman  armies  throag^  their 
territoirj  ^\  It  was  a  more  isemairkaUie  circiuuBtant^ 
and  one  of  ill  omen,  for  tbe^  uaanifflity  and  p<N^^ 
venuooe  of  the  Latin  oonfbderaef^  that,  the  knigbta^V 
or  aristocracy  of  Capnm  whether  of  Samsite  extrao^ 
tion^  or  of  missed  blood,  SamjEiite*  EtrusiOani  and 
Opican,  protested  as  a  body  against,  the.  ww  m&i 
Rome,  although  for.  the  present  the  inflnemce  of /the 
Latin, party  overbore,  their  opposition*  But:  it  wus 
evident  that  on  tbe  &i^t,  reverses,  they  would  reg^m 
their  ascendaney^  and  hasten  to.  withdraw  their  connr 
trymen  from  the  league.    Wei  have  alsoiAdioMions^P 

frfioia   die   C0D01II'  MnBittfl  tvb-  It' »dt  «aaettvkbie  that  abe-tfould 

umpbed,  or  that  several  MSS,  of  afterwards  have  joined  the  Latiqe^ 

Livy  BUpport  the  correction  ;  but  tvhen  their  cause  virxs  almost  deB- 

ia  the  a^ttlemwt  o^  La$iuni  ths  pnorale.    Bu^  I  am  not.  $uri9  that 

Lfauuvians  are  named  apart,  as  if  this  mistake  is  not  to  he  ascribed 

Aey-faad  been  treated  with  ttngfu-  to  livy  himself  rather  than  to  M^ 

lar  favour,  which  is  scarcely  to  b«  copyists ;  for  it  seems  a  juat  ce- 

conceived  if  they  had  been  amonf(  mark  of  Drakenborch*8,  that  lAirf 

thelaet^^if th^Lat^atQre^i^n.m  calls  the  i»Qopl^  of  lAvini^m  nbt 

arms.    And  that  they  were  favour-  Lavinii  but  Laurentes,  as  if  he  oad 

ably  treafsd  appoirff  alM  from  th«  icoBftned  the  «W6  towns  tofreth^ 

famous  article  "Municipium"  in  Yet  "Laurentes,"    in. VIII.    IK 

^estus,  where  tliey  are  classed  afon^  miist  mean  the  people  of' La^ren- 

witl^.  the  people  tof  I^i^i^  ^omMaa^  ■  tumu  oot  of  Ifvini^m*  fsi^m  afiooH- 

and  others,  who  we  know  were  parison  with  Livy*s  own  statement 

tilought  worthy 'of  rflvaurd  rather  ahont  Lavinilitn  in  Ihti  beginning 

than  punishment.    Besides,  Livy  of  the  same  chapter;    and  that 

himself  tells  us  that  the  Antiatians  the  two  names  really  belong  to  two 

in  the  year  415  ravaged  the  district  distinct  places  14  p^roved.by  thotr 

ealled  Soloniua  (Vill.   12),  and  being  both  foaod  in  the  list  of  ihte 

we  know  from  Cicero  de  Divine^  thirty  Latin  towns  given  by  Dior 

tione,  L  3$,  that  this  distiiot  was  nyaiua,  V,  61.                                * 

a  part  of  the  te^itoi^  of  Lanu-  .    ^^  Livy,  VIII.  U<    - 

viuffi     It  i^  certain,  therefore,  that  ^*  Livy,-  VlIl.U.                t    .« 

Lanuvium  must  have  been  friendly  ^^  Tiie  Rofaans  received  iafori 

to  Rome  at  that  time,  and  if  ao^  it  mation  qI.  the  bos^e'dnigfM  .of 
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of  a  Roman  patty  in  some  o^f  the  cities  of  the  chap. 
Latms;  and  it  is  imposcAble  to  sup{K)se'that  Tnecif- ' — ^/— ^ 
km  in  partidtilar  should  not  baTe  contained  many 
zealous  supporters  of  the  old  alliance  with  Rome. 
Probably  the  Roman  and  anti-Roman  parties  were 
in  west  pla<^  more  or  less  identSeaJ  wfth  the  aris-^ 
tocracy  and  the  party  of  the  eoinmohs ;  and  already, 
as  in  the  second  Punic  war,  Rome  was  regarded  by 
the  Italian  aristocrteies  as  the  greatest  buhrark  of 
their  ascendancy.    .       '  - 

With  Rome  were  mnteA  sortie  few  Latin  towns  ",  Aiiiw  of 

Romo. 

some  of  her  own  colonies  *',  her  old  allies  the  Hemi- 
cane,  and  above  all  the  Satnnites  and  their  confede- 
racy»  including,  it  is  probable,  the  warlike  nations  of 
the  Marsians  and  the  P^ignians. 

When  the  Latins  aent  the  two  prsstoi^  as  ambacK  TheRomtin 

^  commence 

sadors  to  Bome^  if  is  evident  that  no  active  warfare  **»«  "^i"" 
couM  be  going  on  in  Catbpania.  Latin  gigtfrisons  had  ^^^^ 
pirobably  wintered  there  to  xepel  plundering  parties  ^\ 
of  the  Samnites ;  and  the  Latin  army  would  march  ^^q™. 
thither  as  soon  |»  the  season  fbr  military  operations  v«^ 
amved,  to  reoew  their  invasioa*  of  Samniuixi.     No 
e:i^p»^(}tatipa  3eems  to  hav^  been  entertained  that 
their  ]^ro|>o8al  of  an  equal  union  would  be  answered 
by  an  immediate  dedatation  of  warr.     Certain  it  is 

the  L4tiiw,  «afl  Livy,  "^per  qtios^  ^  ^  tbt  lands  of  the  Ardea^ns 

dutf  p#MtiB  b^pitiM  necessttudi^  were  ravaged  by  the  Antiatiane  m 

iiibilistiae  edi^unetoe.'*  These,  like  41&(Livy,  Vlll.  12).  Ardea,  there- 

the  np^poi  in  Greece,  wouh)  tin-*  fore,  mikBt  bav«  been  at  thnt  time 

doubtedly  fomii  a  party  -disposed  in  aUknee  with  Rome, 
to  Rome,  whobe  ibinenes  would        >'  SUch  as  Osfia,  whose  kndS 

he  felt  as  soon  ^ut  tbir^foitune  of  were  also  ravag€fd  bv  the  Antia^- 

the^iiir  turnip  against  the  Latins;  tians  ih  41ft.  (Livy,  Ibid.) 
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CHAP,    that  the  breach  of  the  old  alliance  was  far  more  to 

XXIX 

— v-^  be  charged  on  the  Romans  than  on  them ;  for  the 
Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
jointly  undertaken  by  the  two  nations,  and  had  made 
peace  with  the  common  enemy ;  and  the  Cam- 
panians,  who  had  originally  joined  the  alliance  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  Samnites,  had  no  choice 
but  to  follow  the  Latins,  as  from  them  alone  was 
that  protection  now  to  be  hopefd  for.  But  the 
opportunity  was  tempting,  and  the  Romans,  taking 
advantage  ^*  of  the  earliness  of  the  season,  when 
the  Latins  might  scarcely  be  prepared  for  active  ope- 
rations, hastily  declared  war,  and  despatched  both 
consuls  with  two  consular  armies,  not  by  the  direct 
road  into  Campania  by  Tarracina  or  by  the  Liris,  but 
by  a  circuitous  route  at  the  back  of  their  enemies' 
country,  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsians  and 
Pelignians  '^  into  Samnium.  There  the  consuls  were 
joined  by  the  Samnite  army;  and  their  combrtied 
fbrces  then  descended  from  the  mountains  of  Sam« 
nium,  and  encamped  in  presence  of  the  enemy  in 
the  plain  of  Oapua,  with  a  retreat  open  into  the 

^  When  we  cotisider  that  the  sudden  appearance  in  Camptftiift 

naual  season  for  hostilities  at  this  in  conjunction  ^dtfa  the  Samnites 

period  was  the  autumn,  it  ma;^  he  may  have  been  as  startling  a  snr- 

doubted  whether  the  Latin  army  prise  to  the '  enemy,   as  thai  kA 

Which  fought  under  Veenvius  was  Olaudms  Nero  to  Hasdrubal  after 

more  than  that  force  which  had  his  admirable  march  from  Brut« 

wintered  in  Campania  to  garrison  tium  to  join  his  colleagne  on  the 

the  several  towns,  and  as  snch  Motaurus ;  or  as  that  of  Napoleon 

very  inferior  in  numbere  to  the  to  the  Austriane  when  the  army  of 

two  consnkr  armies  of  the  Ro-  reserve  broke  out  from  the   Vat 

mans.    The  rapid  march  of  the  d'Aosta   on   the  plains  of  Lom« 

eonanls  through  the  central  coun-  bardy  in  the  cam])aign  of  1800: 

tries  of  Italy  may  have  been  ito-  »  Livy,  VIII.  6. 
known  to  the  Latins,  and  their 
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country  of  the  Samnites  on  their  rear,  but  with  the    chap. 

XXIX. 

whole  army  and  territory  of  the  hostile  confederacy  ^ — s^-^ 
interposed  between  them  and  Rome. 

While  the   Romans  and   Latins   lay   here   over  The  son  of 

•^  T.  Manlius 

afradnst   each   other,  the  consuls   issued  an  order*®  engage,  the 

^  enemy  con- 

strictly  forbidding  all  irregular  skirmishing,  or  single  tnry  to  his 
encounters  with  the  enemy.  They  wished  to  pre- orders,  and  is 
vent  the  confusion  which  might  arise  in  chance  com- 
bats between  two  parties  alike  in  arms  and  in  lan- 
guage :  perhaps  also  they  wished  to  stop  all  inter- 
course with  the  Latins^  lest  the  enemy  should 
discover  their  real  strength,  or  lest  old  feelings  of 
kindness  should  revive  in  the  soldiers'  minds,  and 
they  should  begin  to  ask  whether  they  had  any  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  quarrel.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  T.  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  was  challenged  by 
Geminus  Metius  of  Tusculum"  ;  and,  heedless  of  the 
order  of  the  generals,  he  accepted  the  challenge  and 
slew  his  antagonist.  The  young  man  returned  in 
triumph  to  the   camp,  and  laid   his   spoils   at   his 


^  lAvy,  VIII.  6.  has  been    once    perfectly   given, 

^  lAvy,   VIII.   7.      The  same  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  by 

itory  may  be  told  again  with  effect,  later  writers  but  to  copy  itj  or  srm- 

even, after  it  haa  been  often  told  ply  to  st«te  its  substanee*    Thus 

before,  if  we    have   received    it  it  is  with  Livy's  faxnous  descrip* 

from  an  original  and  isdependant  tion  of  the  condemnation  of  T« 

source;    because,  if  twenity  eye-  Manlius  bv  his  father;  the  stopry 

witnesses  give  an  account  of  me  cannot  be  better  told  than  he  has 

same  eveat»  the  impression  which  told  it,  and  we  have  n^  aaeans  of 

it  has.  made  on  eacn  of  them  wiU  adding  to  it  or  varyiag  it  from 

have  b«en  diiS^^nt,  and,  therefore,  other  original  sources*      I  have 

eaxili  will  teU  the«tory  in  his  own  therefore  followed  Niehfuhr  in  stis* 

W9^,  iLnd  it  will  conitain something  ply  stating   its  outline;   for  the 

new  ,and  originaL  -.  But  when  w«  nnished  picture  'the  reader  must 

derive  all  oar  knowledge  from  one  cois^ult  liivy  himself, 
single  accoonty  and  that  account 
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CHAP,   father's  feet ;  but  the  oonral^  tuminef  awav  frosi  hin^ 

XXIX  " 

^ — ,_1/  imuiediately  'SUHttnoned  the  -  soldiers  to  tiiei  -  pneto^  ' 
rium,  and  ordened  hin  aon  to  be  h^eaded  befbr^ 
them.  All  were  stnidc  \vith  horror  at  the  eighty  and  ^ 
the  youQger  soUBeis,  fiom  a  natural  sjmpath}^  with 
youth  and  courage^  regarded'  the  ^consul  wid>  abttDr-^ 
rence  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life ;  bat  ^fear  and 
respeet  weie  mingl^  with  their  abhorrence,  and' 
striet  obedience,  enforced  by  so  dreadful  an  exaimple, 
was  felt  by  all  to  be- indispensable. 

The  two  ai-      The    stoflries  which  we  are    obliffed   to  fbll^w, 

mies  meet 

near  Mount  shifting  thouEt  seoue  as  riifiidly  and  nnconnectedly*  «9 
ReBoiution  our  old  dmna,  trajisp6rt  the  two  annies,  without  a* 
man  gene-  word  of  explaiuiition^  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
vote  them-  Capua  to  thc  f^ot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  where^  on  the 
deatbforti^robd  wfaich  led  to  Veseria^  accordinir  to  their  oWn 

victory  of  ^ 

their  covQ-  waj  of  oxpressiug  it,  the  deeiaire  battle  was  fought. 
What  Veseds  vras  ^  or  where  it  was  sitaated,  on 
which  side  of  Vesuvius  the  action  took  place^  or 
what  had  brought  the  two  larmies  thither,  are  ques-^ 
tions  to  which  we  can  give  no  answers.  But  he  who 
had  been  present  at  the  kst  council  held  by  the 
Roman  generals  before  they  parted  to  take  their 
respective  stations  in  the  line,  might  have  seen  ttat 
having  planned  for  the  coming  battle  all  that  skill 
and  ability  could  devise,  they  were  ready  to  dare  kH 

^^  **Apuil  Veseiim  AiiviuiB,"  is  present  on  either  side  of  Ve6Uviut> 

the  ezpresaion  of  the  author  "  D«  which  wiU  ansver  therdeeeriptiMl ; 

Vine  Ilki6tribU9  "  twice  <>ver»  in  hie  but  it  is  ecaroely  poeeiMe  tocate- 

notices  of  P.  Deciue  ^od  of  T.  late  the  chaogee  eflEbcted  in  tbe 

Manliue.    Cicero  twice  mentions .  geography  of  a  eonomtry  by  voU 

the  name,  but  eunply  says,  *<ad  came  action  durang  a  period  «f  tto 

Veserim."    There  is  no  stream  at  msfty  centuries.  •    • 
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that  tlie  most  heroic  eoumge  ooald  do  or  sufler:  chaf. 
the'  ftmspiees  had  been  consulted^'  ifts  to  the  import  — .— ^ 
of  •tlie' isig&8  giiren  hy  the  eetnuls  of  the  sacrifice: 
their  answer  had  been  made  kaown  to  the  prinoipil 
oflfam^  of  tfae^army; rand  with  it  the  detenMnatioQ 
of  the.cdOisald,  that^  on  idbichefYer  side  of  the  battle 
the  Bontans  should  £i8t  begin  >  to  gire  ground,  the 
c^BfiuI  who  commanded  in  that  qiiarter  should  forth- 
intb  (dey^te  inmaefal^  and  the  hosts  of  the  enemy 
with  himself  to  the  gods.of  <leath  -and  to  the  grave : 
''fee  AteJ'  said  they,  f^ requires  the  sacrifice  of  a 
gn^eual  i&e»  one  party^  aqd*  of  an  army  from  the 
other:  one  <^  usj  therefore^  will: be  the  general  that 
shall  perish^  ttavt  the  army  which  is  to  perish  also 
may  be  not  ours^  but  th^  amy  of  tide  Latins.'' 

We- have  seen  that  the  aransand  tactic  of  bcihsiwaardft. 
aimiaa  were  freeisely  stmilav/  In  each  there  were  both  ftroiiet. 
two  grand  divisions,  the  first  forming  -tho  ordinary 
line  of.  Jbiattle,  and  the  second  the  reserve ;  the  latter 
bcH^  in  point  of  numbers,  considembly  the  strong-* 
estft^t  The  i  first,  division^  however,  was  subdivided 
iat<>  t«to  equal:  ports,  tho  first  of  which,  known  by 

.^  IjYf,  VIII.  6.  . !  Bpth.coo6ulB,  '^  Se9  i^  Xasn^a  descripUw  oC 

ssod  the'  story,  had  seeh  in  tlie  the  legion  at  this  period  in  Livy, 

i^^the0|aae.iim<iii)  a  figiirecrf  Vlli.  8,  sad  Nkhubr'^  eommtAM 

more  than  human  stature  and  ma-  upon  itj  Vol  L  p.  497^  &c-  c^*  ^» 

}Mf  apiD^Ai^  to  %h6ta,  akvd  told  l32f,  and  Vol.  III.  p.  lid,  kc. 

them  that  the  gods  of  Uie  dead,  and  The  first  line  comprising  the  has- 

etftb»  the  molbcr  of  aU,  claimed  tata  and  prSncipes,  contained  in 

u  fthdr  Tictimi  tfie  fenersl  of  one  e«e&  legiotk  onlv  isgo  men ;  the  . 

paclr^ftnd  tbe  army  of  the  other:  resttve,  consisting  of  the  triani,' 

tWconsglr  thm  aacnficed,  to  sa^  romrh,  and  aotens^  amounted  to . 

wb<tfaarthe>fli|piM  observed  in  the  2790« 
eotrsils  «C  the  vidant  voold  apeak 
the  same  language  at  >tbeir  nMn« 
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CHAP,    the   name  of  the  Hastati,  consisted  of  light  and 
' — ^^-^  heavy-armed  soldiers,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of  the  latter ;  the  second 
part,  called  the  Principes,  contained  the  flower  of 
the  whole  army,  all  heavy-armed  men,  in  the  vigour 
of  their  age,  and  most  perfectly  and  splendidly  ac- 
coutred.    The  reserve,  forming  in  itself  a  complete 
array,  contained  a  threefold  subdivision ;  one-third  of 
it  was  composed  of  veteran  heavy-armed  soldiers, 
the  Triarii ;  another  third  of  light  armed,  Rorarii ; 
and  the  remainder  were  mere  supernumeraries,  Ao- 
censi,  who  were  destined  to  supply  the  places  of 
those  who  should  have  fallen  in  the  first  line,  or  to 
act  with  the  reserve  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity. 
These  divisions  being  the  same  in  both  armies,  the 
generals  on  either  side  knew  precisely  the  force  and 
nature  of  the  enemy's  reserve,  and  could  calculate 
the  movements  of  their  own  accordingly. 
Tactic  of  the      The  tactic  of  the  Romans  was  at  this  period  in 
gion  at  thiB  an  intermediate  state,  between  the  use  of  the  order 
of  the  phalanx,  with  the  round  shield  and  pike,  and 
the  loose  array  of  the  later  legion,  with  the  large 
oblong  shield,  sword,  and  pilum,  such  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Polybius.     But  the  want  of  all  contem- 
porary accounts   of  this   middle    period,  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  comprehend  it  clearly.     Re- 
serving,  therefore,   for  another    place,   all   minute 
inquiries  into  the  subject,  I  shall  here  only  take  for 
granted  some  of  the  principal  points,  so  far  as  they 
are  essential  to  a  description  of  the  battle. 
Sufcof  '^^  Roman  and  Latin  legions  were,  as  we  have 

both  armies. 
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seen,   opposed  to  each  other.     The  Samnites  and    chap. 

XXIX. 

Hemicans,  who  formed  one  wing  of  the   Roman  ' — .— ^ 
army,  must  in  like  manner  have  been  opposed  to  the 
nations  of  their  own  or  of  a  kindred  stock,  the  Cam- 
panians,  Sidicinians,  and  Volscians. 

Of  the  Roman  line  itself,  the  legions  on  the  right 
were  commanded  by  Titus  Manlius  ^^  those  on  the 
left  by  Publius  Decius. 

The  battle  began  with  the  encounter  of  the  has-  BatUa  xm- 

dor  Mount 

tati,  who  formed  on  each  side,  as  we  have  seen,  the  VesuTiuf. 
first  division  of  the  first  line.  Consisting^  both  of 
light  and  heavy-armed  soldiers,  they  closed  with  each 
other  with  levelled  pikes,  amidst  showers  of  darts 
fipom  their  light-armed  men,  who  either  skirmished 
in  the  intervals  between  the  maniples  of  the  pike- 
men,  or,  sheltered  behind  them,  threw  their  missiles 
over  the  heads  of  their  comrades  into  the  line  of  the 
enemy. 

In  this  conflict  the  right  wing  of  the  Latins  pre-  Ronun  fint 
vailed,  and  the  Roman  hastati  of  the  left  wing  fell  oidw. 
back  in  disorder  upon  the  principes^  who  formed 
what  may  be  called  the  main  battle. 

Decius  then  called  aloud  for  M.  Valerius ",  the  p.  i>«dui 
pontifex   maximus.     "The  gods,*'   he  said,  " must bimaeif. 
help  us  now;"  and  he  bade  the  pontifex  dictate  to 
him  the  form  of  words  in  which  he  was  to  devote 

*  Livy,  VIL  9.  dictator,  and  of  whom  Pliny  re- 

*  Who  this  M.  ValeriuB  was  lates,  that  in  the  course  of  his  long 
we  know  not;  whether  it  was  the  life,  he  was  appointed  to  curule 
M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  was  offices  no  fewer  than  one-and- 
consul  in  400  and  402,  or  M.  Va-  twenty  times.  Hist.  Natur.  VII. 
lerius  Conrus,  who  had  heen  al-  48. 

ready  three  times  consul  and  once 

VOL.  II.  L 
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himself  and  the  legions  of  the  enemy  to  the  gods  of 
death.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  to  Decius,  as 
one  of  the  commons,  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Roman  religion  were  an  unknown  mystery.  The 
pontifex  bade  him  take  his  consular  toga",  and  wrap 


27  «Togain  pnetextam  sumere 
jussit;"  "sumere,"  because  it  was 
not  commonly  worn  in  battle.  The 
form  of  words  in  which  Decius 
devoted  himself,  ran  as  follows. 
"Thou,  Janus,  thou,  Jupiter,  thou. 
Mars,  our  father,  thou,  Quirinus, 
thou,  Bellona,  ye,  Lares,  ye>  the 
nine  gods,  ye,  the  gods  of  our  fa- 
thers' land,  ye,  the  gods  whose 
power  disposes  both  of  us  and  of 
our  enemies,  and  ye,  also,  gods  of 
the  dead,  I  pray  you,  I  humbly 
beseech  you,  I  crave,  and  doubt 
not  to  receive  this  grace  from  you, 
that  ye  would  prosper  the  people 
of  Rome  and  tne  Qnirites  with  all 
might  and  victory;  and  that  ye 
would  visit  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  and  of  the  Quirites 
with  terror,  with  dismay,  and  with 
death.  And,  according  to  these 
words  which  I  have  spoken,  so  do 
I  now,  on  the  behalf  of  the  .Com- 
monwealth of  the  Roman  people 
and  the  Quirites,  on  the  behalf  of 
the  arm^,  both  the  legions  and 
the  foreign  aids,  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  Quirites,  devote  the 
legions  and  the  foreign  aids  of  our 
enemies,  along  with  myself,  to  the 
gods  of  the  dead,  and  to  the 
grave."  No  one  can  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  this  prayer,  which, 
together  with  the  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  solemn  devotions, 
Livy  has  copied,  he  tells  us, 
''verbis  ipsis,  ut  tradita  nuncu- 
pataque  sunt,"  VIII.  II;  where 
"tradita,"  I  may  observe,  does 
not  refer  to  any  oral  tradition,  but 
to  the  pontifical  books :  just  as 


Cyprian,  where  he  appeals  to  "  tra- 
ditio  apostolica,"  means  to  refer  to 
the  apostolical  writings  in  the  New 
Testament.  Livy  himself  may 
have  copied  the  prayer  immediately 
from  one  of  the  older  annalists, 
either  from  Fabius  Pictor,  from 
whom  Gdlius  quotes  one  or  two 
similar  notices  of  ancient  religious 
observances,  or  from  L.  Cincius, 
whose  treatise  "  De  Re  Militari" 
contained  the  form  used  bv  the 
Fetiales  in  declaring  war,  ana  that 
of  the  military  oath.  See  Gellius, 
XVI.  4.  Varro  also  was  fond  of 
recording  ancient  forms,  carmina, 
in  their  own  words ;  of  which  we 
have  several  instances  in  that  al- 
most solitary  remnant  of  his  volu- 
minous works  which  has  reached 
our  times,  his  work  on  the  Latin 
language.  Forms  of  all  sorts, 
and  laws,  may  be  relied  on  as  per- 
fectly genuine,  even  when  ascribed 
to  a  period  the  history  of  which  is 
good  for  nothing. 

To  notice  more  particularly  the 
prayer  of  Decius,  it  mav  be  seen 
that  it  addresses  Janus  before  all 
other  gods,  even  before  Jupiter 
himself;  in  evident  agreement 
with  that  ancient  rite  of  opening 
the  gates  of  Janus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war,  which  implied  that 
he  was  in  an  especial  manner  the 
god  whom  the  Romans  wished  to 
go  out  with  them  to  battle.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  9.  Mars  Pater,  like  the 
Zeifs  and  *Air<$XX<oy  irarp^s  has  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  legend  of 
the  birth  of  Romulus.  As  a  god 
of  war.  Mars,  I  should  imagine. 
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it  round  his  hand,  puttinsf  out  his  head  from  under  it    chap. 

XXIX 

to  hold  it  to  his. face,  and  to  set  his  feet  upon  a  jave-  ' '- 

]m,  ajid  so  to  utter  the  set  words  ivhich  he  should 


vaa  of  a  later  date  in  Italy  than 
Janas ;  or  at  any  rate  that  the  two 
ffoda  came  to  the  Romans  from 
different  quarters.  Virgil  speaks 
of  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
Janus  as  a  l^atin  rite,  older  than 
the  origin  of  Rome.  The  "  lares  " 
here  spoken  of,  would  be,  I 
SQppose,  "lares  militares,"  (see 
OrelU's  Inscriptions,  No.  1665,) 
"  iares,"  as  is  well  known,  being  a 
general  title,  and  denoting  powers, 
er  mighty  ones;  their  particular 
character  and  office  being  ex- 
pressed by  a  particular  title,  or  im- 
plied by  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Thus  L.  i£miliu8,  in  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  when  engaged  in  a  sea- 
fight  with  the  enemy,  vowed  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  lares  perma- 
rini, or  "the  powers  or  genii  of 
the  deep."  Livy,XL.  52.  Macro- 
bioa,  Satomalia,  I.  10.  Miiller, 
Etnisker,  Vol.  II.  p.  1 29>  conf.  p. 
91.  The  var  lares,  to  whom  De- 
cius  prayed,  are  apparently  the 
same  powers  that  are  represented 
on  two  Etruscan  tombs,  engravings 
of  which  are  given  by  Micali  in 
the  plates  accompanying  his  his- 
tory,  PL  105,  106.  They  are 
winged  figures,  male  and  female, 
who  are  present  in  a  battle,  tak- 
ing part  with  the  several  combat- 


The  *•  nine  gods,"  •'  dii  noven- 
liks,"  are  probably  the  nine  gods 
of  the  Etruscan  religion,  who  alone 
bad  the  power  of  launching  light- 
nmg  and  thunderbolts.  See  M  til- 
ler, Etnisker,  Vol.  II.  p.  84,  note 
10.  According  to  another  defini- 
tion, Servius,  iEn.  VIII.  187,  the 
dii  novensiles  were  gods  who 
bad  been  deified  for  their  good 


deeds ;  "  qmbus  merita  virtutis 
dederint  numinis  dignitatem." 

By  "  the  gods  whose  power  dis- 
poses both  of  us  and  of  our  ene- 
mies," <*  divi  quorum  eat  potestas 
nostrorum  hostiumque,"  may  be 
meant  either  the  especial  tutelar 
powers  of  each  nation,  the  "  lares 
urbium  et  civitatum ; "  (see 
Orelli,  Inscription.  Collect.  1668, 
1670,  and  Muller,  Etrusker,  Vol. 
II.  p.  01.  93;)  or  the  peculiar  na- 
tional gods  of  each,  such  as  the 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  of  the 
Capitol  for  Rome,  and  the  Jupiter 
of  the  mountain  of  Alba  for  La- 
tium.  The  gods  of  Latium  might 
be  addressed  in  the  praver,  to 
show  that  the  Romans  aid  not 
treat  them  with  that  irreverence 
which  the  Latin  ambassador  had 
manifested  towards  the  Jupiter  of 
the  Capitol. 

Lastly,  to  end  this  long  note,  it 
has  been  doubted  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  '<ve- 
niam  peto  feroque,"  which  occurs 
iu  the  prayer  of  Decius.  I  think 
the  true  interpretation  of  "  fero  " 
is  "  nanciscor ; ''  and  that,  as  some 
have  understood  it,  (see  the  note 
on  the  words  in  Bekker's  Livy,) 
the  words  are  added  as  of  good 
omen,  "the  grace  which  I  crave 
I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  also  ob« 
tain;*'  in  the  well-known  futu|;e 
sense  of  the  present  tense,  in 
which  "fero"  signifies,  "1  am 
going  to  obtain."  It  may,  per- 
haps, signify  no  more  than  an  ear- 
nest wish,  •*  I  am  ready  to  obtain," 
"1  would  fain  obtain;"  but  at 
anjj  rate  "ferre  veniam"  must 
signify  "to  receive  favour,"  as, 
"  petere  "  signifies  "  to  sue  for  it/' 
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CHAP,  dictate.  When  ihey  had  been  duly  spoken,  the 
^^ — ^-^  consul  sent  his  lictors  to  his  colleague,  to  say  that 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  death  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Roman  army.  Then,  with  his  toga  wrapped 
around  his  body,  after  the  fashion  adopted  in  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  he  sprung  upon  his  horse,  armed 
at  all  points",  plunged  amidst  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  vms  slain.  Such  an  example  of  self- 
devotion  in  a  general  is  in  all  cases  inspiriting ;  but 
the  Romans  beheld  in  this,  not  only  the  heroic  valour 
of  Decius,  but  the  certain  devotion  of  their  enemies 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods :  what  was  due  from 
themselves  to  the  powers  of  death  Decius  had  paid 
for  them ;  so,  like  men  freed  from  a  burden,  they 
rushed  on  with  light  and  cheerful  hearts,  as  if  ap- 
pointed to  certain  victory. 
The  main  The  Latius  too  understood  the  meaning  of  Decius* 
both  Bides  death,  when  they  saw  his  dress  and  heard  his  words 
of  devotion ;  and  no  doubt  it  produced  on  their 
minds  something  of  dismay.  But  soon  recovering, 
the  main  battles  on  both  sides  closed  in  fierce  onset ; 
and  though  the  light  troops  of  the  Roman  reserve 
were  also  brought  into  action,  and  skirmished 
amongst  the  maniples  of  the  hastati  and  principes, 
yet  victory  seemed  disposed  to  fiivour  the  Latins. 
• 

"  '^Armatus  in  equum  insili-  as  one  devoted  to  the  gods,  was 

yity"  says  livy.     Zonaras  says*  marked  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 

rh  SirXa  (Kdvs,  (VII.  26.)     But  which  his  to|^  was  wrapped  around 

this  must  refer  only  to  the  mo*  him,  the  "  cinctus  Gabinus/' 

ments  while  he  was  uttering  the  With  respect  to  the  nature  and 

prayer :  when  that  was  ended,  he  origin  of  the  cinctus  Gabinus,  see 

resumed  the  full  arms  of  a  Roman  Miiller,  Etrusker,  Vol  XL  p.  266. 
genera] ;  only  his  sacred  character, 


cDg^^e. 
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In  this  extremity,  Manlius,  well  knowing  that  in    chap. 
a  contest  so  equal  the  last  reserve  brought  into  the  v_^^ 
field  on  either  side  would  inevitably  decide  the  day,  ^r^'^ST 
still  kept  back  the  veterans  of  his  second  line,  and  SbTom© 
called  forward  only  his  accensi  or  supemomeraries,  '^^' 
whom  for  this  very  purpose  he  had,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom,  furnished  with  complete  arms.     The 
Lfttins  mistook  these  for  the  veterans,  or  triarii,  and 
thinking  that  the  last  reserve  of  the  Romans  was 
now  engaged,  they  instantly  brought  up  their  own. 
The  Bomans  struggled  valiantly,  but  at  last  were 
beginning  to  give  way,  when,  at  a  signal  given, 
the  real  reserve  of  the  Roman  veterans  started  for- 
wards, advanced  through  the  intervals  of  the  waver- 
ing line  in  front  of  them,  and  with  loud  cheers 
charged  upon  the  enemy.     Such  a  shock  at  such  a 
moment  was  irresistible;  they  broke  through  the 
whole  army  of  the  Latins  almost  without  loss ;  the 
battle   became  a  butchery,   and   according  to  the 
usual  result  of  engagements  fought  hand  to  hand, 
where   a   broken  army   can   neither  fight  nor  fly, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Latins  were  killed  or 
taken. 
How  fiir  the  Samnites  contributed  to  this  victory;  share  of  the 

Sunnites  in 

whether  they,  after  haying  beaten  the  Volscians  and  the  batde. 
Campanians,  threatened  the  flank  of  the  Latins 
at  the  moment  of  the  last  charge  of  the  Roman 
veterans,  there  was  no  Samnite  historian  to  tell,  and 
no  Roman  annalist  would  tell  truly.  Nor  need  we 
wonder  at  this;  for  if  we  had  only  certain  English 
accounts   of  the  battle   of  Waterloo,   who  would 


mit. 
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CHAP,    know  that  the  Pruseians  had  any  efieetual  share  in 

^xxix^  that  day's  Tictory  ? 

If  the  importance  of  a  hattle  be  a  just  reaspn  for 
dwelling  upon  it  in  detail,  then  I  may  be  excused  foy 
having  described  minutely  this  great  action  between 
the  Romans  and  Latins  under  Mount  Vesuvius ;  for 
to  their  victory  on  that  day,  securing  to  them  for 
ever  the  alliance  of  Latium,  the  Romans  owed  their 
conquest  of  the  world. 

The  Latins       The  wrock  of  the  Latin  army  retreated  by  differ- 

are  ftgun 

defeated,     eut  roads  out  of  Campania ;  and  the  conquerors  had 

and  many 

citks  snb-  suifered  so  severely  that  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  pursue  them.  The  fugitives  first  halted  at  Minr 
turnse '° ;  then  finding  themselves  not  molested,  they 
advanced  again  to  Vescia,  a  town  described  as  in 
the  country  of  tJie  Ausonians^  one  of  the  Greek 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  Opicans  or  Oscans,  and 
situated  apparently  on  the  eastern  or  Campanian 
side  of  the  Massican  hills,  where  the  streams  run 
towards  the  Savone.  Here  they  rallied,  and  L.  Nu- 
misius,  the  Latin  praetor,  used  every  eifort  to  revive, 
their  courage,  and  to  procure  reinforcements  both 
from  Latium  and  from  the  Volscians;  Campania 
having  been  wholly  lost  by  the  late  battle.     A  large 

'^  Uvy,  VIII.  10,  11.  It  18  Roman  consuls.  They  rentured 
plain  from  this  that  Samnium  was  to  abandon  altogether  the  line  of 
altogether  the  base  of  the  Roman  their  own  territory,  and  to  carry 
army's  operations,  and  that  what-  the  war  directly  into  Campania, 
ever  was  the  exact  scene  of  the  resting  on  the  territory  of  their 
great  battle,  the  Romans  fought  allies,  and  communicating  with 
with  the  enemy's  army  interposed  Rome  by  a  route  circuitous  in- 
between  them  and  Rome.  This  deed,  but  secure  from  interruption, 
sufficiently  marks  the  grand  scale  through  the  country  of  the  Mar- 
of  these  operations,  and  also  the  sians  and  Pelignians. 
enlarged    military    news    of   the 
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force  v/BS  thus  again  assembled,  uid  the  Romans  and  chap. 
Samnites,  who  had  been  themselves  also  reinforced,  ^ — ^t^ 
we  may  suppose,  in  the  interval,  from  Samnium  at 
any  rate,  if  not  from  Rome,  hastened  a  second  time 
to  encounter  them.  But  the  victory  was  easy  and 
decisive;  and  as  no  third  army  could  immediately 
be  raised,  the  consul  entered  Latium  without  oppo- 
sition, plundered  the  open  country,  and  received  the 
submission  of  several  cities.  The  Latin  confederacy 
was,  in  feet,  broken  up  for  ever. 

According  to  the  Fasti,  the  consuls  of  the  P*^-^;^"^^" 
ceding  year  must  have  resigned  so  long  before  the  f^^  ^'^ 
regular  expiration  of  their  office,  that  Manlius  and 
Decius  must  have  been  appointed  to  succeed  them 
almost  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  and  their  great 
campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  early  spring.  Man- 
lius made  all  haste  no  doubt  to  return  home  to  his 
triumph ;  but  as  he  triumphed  on  the  18th  of  May  '* 
it  is  clear  that  he  had  greatly  anticipated  the  usual 
season  for  military  operations,  and  by  so  doing  had 
|)erhaps  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise.  Great  as  had 
been  his  services,  his  triumph  was  regarded  with  no 
joy ;  such  rejoicings  seemed  unbecoming  *'  in  one 
who  had  lost  both  his  colleague  and  his  own  son  in 
the  course  of  the  contest ;  and  the  younger  Romans 
looked  on  him  less  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Latins, 
than  as  the  murderer  of  his  son. 

^  The  notice  in  the  fragments  nets  .  Aurunceis  .  A.  CDXIII.  xv. 

of  the  Fasti  rans  as  follows : —  K.  Junias. 

[T.  M]anliu8  L.  F.  A.  N.    Im-  ^  EHon  Cassias,  Fragm.  XXIX, 

periossas  Torquatus   [C]o8    III.  Mai. 
DeLatineis  .  Campaneis  .  Sidici- 
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CHAP.       The  Latin  towiis  which  had  ahreadr  submitted 
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,^— ^^  were  deprived  of  all  their  public  or  domaiR  kad, 

panian  ant-  and  A  llko  penalty  wsA  imposed  oq  the  Campanians  ^^. 

wded  for  But  as  the  Catnpaniaa  aristocracy  had  beeu  wholly 

mentto      opposed  to  tho  War  with  Rome,  they  were  rather 

entitled  to  reward  than  punishment.     They  there* 

fore  received  the  feanchise  of 'Roman  citizens*  which 

enabled  th^n  to  intermarry  with  Roiuans»  and  to 

inherit  property,   while  their  ascendancy  ia  their 

own  country  was  abundantly  secured ;  and  as  a  eom^ 

pensation  for  the  loss  of  their  domain  land  they  were 

each  to  receive  from  the  Campanian  people  460^' 

denarii  a  year. 

Whilst  the  consuls  were  absent  in  Campania,  L. 
Papiritts  Crassus,  the  preetor,  had  been  left  at  home 

'*  Livy,  VIII.  11.  Niebuhr  fixed  upon  as  the  annual  paymeDt 
thinks  tbat  the  settlement  of  La-  to  be  made  to  each  century  of  the 
tium  waa  attended  by  many  exe-  Campanian  equitea,  which  would 
culions,  which  history,  from  a  make  one  hundred  and  twenty 
desire  to  soften  the  picture,  has  talents  for  the  whole  four  centu- 
omitted.  Vol,  III.  p.  159.  The  ries ;  and  as  there  were  four  hun- 
Romans,  however,  £ar  from  being  dred  knights  in  each  century,  it 
ashamed  of  such  executions,  rather  allows  just  four  hundred  and  fift^ 
gloried  in  them;  and  even  Livy  denarii  or  drachmae  to  each  indi- 
nimself  relates  with  entire  appro-  vidual.  Niebuhr  well  observes, 
bation  the  cruel  vengeance  taken  that  the  yearly  payment  of  bo 
upon  Capua  in  the  second  Funic  large  a  sum  as  one  hundred  and 
war.  The  moment  that  the  war  twenty  talents  gives  us  a  high  idea 
was  at  an  end  with  any  of  the  of  the  wealth  of  Capua.  The 
Latin  states,  it  was  the  policr  of  coin  paid  is  called  by  iivy  *'  de- 
Rome  to  avoid  driving  tnem  narios  nummos;"  and  although 
iigain  to  despair  by  any  bloody  silver  denarii  were  not  coined  at 
executions ;  and  as  the  deporta-  Rome  till  a  later  period,  yet  this 
tion  of  the  senators  of  Velitne  is  proves  nothing  against  their  eariier 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  re-  use  in  Campania;  and  although 
markable  severity,  it  seems  reason-  Eckkel  and  Mionnei  acknowledge 
able  to  believe  that  no  blood  was  only  a  copper  coinage  of  ancient 
shed  except  on  the  field  of  battle.  Capua,  yet  Micali  gives  an  en- 

"^  Livy,  VIII.  U.    Mr.  Twiss  ffravin^  of  a  silver  coin,  with  an 

supposes  that  thirty  talents  were  Oscan  inscription,  which  mualun- 
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with  the  command  of  the  forces  tisualty  ap})omted    chap. 
to  protect  the  city.     He  had  watched  the  Antiatians,  ^r'^;r^ 
and-^  checked  their  phindering  inroads,  but  had  been  ^tatw. 
able  to  do  nothing  of  importance.     After  the  return 
of  ManliuSy  he  was  appointed  dictator,  as  Manlius 
himself  fell  sick.     It  seems  probable  that  he  was 
appointed  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia,  and  that  Manlius  having  been  left  sole  con- 
sul, and  afterwards  being  himself  disabled  by  illness, 
was  requhed,  like  the  consuls  who  had  preceded  him, 
to  resign  his  office  before  the  end  of  his  year'*.     He 
was   succeeded   by  Ti.  ^milius  and   Q.  Publilius 
Philo, 

The  history  of  their  consulship  is  obscure.     The  The  new 
LsAins  are  said  to  have  renewed  the  war  again**,  to  fcttthe 
recover  their  forfeited  domain ;  it  is  more  likely  that  agun. 
only  some  of  their  cities  had  submitted  to  Manlius, 
and  that  the  treatment  which  these  met  with  drove 
the  rest  to  try  the  fortune  of  arms  once  again.  They 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Publilius '^  and  more  of 
their  towns  then  submitted;    some,  however,  still 

doobtocUy  have  belonged  to  Capua  Jaly,  but  in  the  early  spring,  nn- 

ia  tite  days  of  its  independence,  lees  it  had  again  been  altered  by 

See  Plate  1 1 5  of  Micali's  Atlas.  some  subsequent  change.    But  the 

^  SouMtbhiff  of  this  sort  must  whole  chronology  of  this  period 

he  supposed,  ulAvy  had  any  an-  is  still  so  uncertain  in  its  cfetails, 

thori^  for  Ins  statement  that  the  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 

coMvlsn  the  year  420,  only  ten  any  certain  condumon. 

years  after  this  period,  still  came  *  livy,  VIII.  12. 

miD  office  on  the  ]st   of  July.  *  The  dates  fbr  these  years  fur- 

(livy,  VIII.   20}    For  as  Man-  nished  by  the  Fasti  are  as  follow: 

fitts  entered   on    his  consulship  T.  Manlius  triumphed  on  the 

before  the  winter  was  well  endea,  18th  of  May,  413.    Q.  Publilius 

and  trfomphed  as  early  as  May,  Philo  triumphed  on  the  13th  of 

thseoBSttlar  year  mast  have  begun  Jamiary,  414;  and  L.    CamiUus 

from  Aat  time  forwards,  not  in  and  C*  Mflmlas  triumphed  on  the 


laws. 
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CHAP,    continued  to  resist,  and  amongst  these,  Pedum,  Tibur, 
"--^-v— -^  and  Prseneste,  are  particularly  named.     The  consul 
Ti.  jEmilius  laid  siege  to  Pedum,  but  the  defence 
was  obstinate;   and  whatever  was  the  true  cause. 
Pedum  remained  to  the  end  of  his  consulship  uncon* 
quered. 
Q.  Pubiiiiua      This  was  probably  owinj?  to  the  state  of  af&irs  in 
tor.  He     Rome.     Out  of  the  large  tracts  of  domain  land  won 
wardand     {n  the  last  campaign,  the  assignations  of  land  to  the 
Pubiiiian     commous  had  in  no  case  exceeded  the  amount  of 
three  jugera  to  each  man ;  all  the  rest  was  occupied 
as  usual  by  the  great  families  of  the  aristocracy. 
Great  discontent  was  excited  at  this,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances occurred,  in  all  probability  showing  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  patricians  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  successes  abroad  in  order  to  recover 
their  old  ascendancy.     Niebuhr  supposes  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate  was  opposed  to  these  projects, 
and  cordially  joined  with  the  consuls  in  repressing 
them.     Both  the  consuls  were  wise  and  moderate 
men;   both  had  been  amongst"  the  five  commis- 
sioners for  the  relief  of  the  general  distress  in  the 
year  403,  whose  merits  were  so  universally  acknow- 

28th  and  30th  of  September,  415.  tion.  I  believe  that  it  is  impos- 
NoWy  as  the  Fasti  reckon  the  sible  to  dx  the  chronolop^y  of  much 
years  of  Rome  from  the  2]8t  of  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome  with 
April,  (the  Palilia,)  the  traditionary  precision,  because  it  is  impossi- 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  it  ole  to  fix  the  history ;  and  again, 
is  obvious  that  between  May,  413,  we  cannot  attempt  to  fix  the  his- 
and  January,  414,  there  intervened  tory  b^  the  chronology,  because 
twenty  months,  whilst  between  that  is  in  itself  uncertain. 
January,  4 1 4,  and  September,  415,  *'  Livy,  VI  1. 2 1 .  "  Merit!  ce(]ui- 
there  would  be  no  more  than  tate  curftque  sunt  ut  per  omnium 
eight.  But  whether  these  dates  annalium  monumenta  celebres  no- 
are  correct  is  quite  another  ques-  minibus  cssent." 
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ledged  by  all  partiea  There  is  no  likelihood  that  chap. 
81Mb  men  should  baye  itidalged  a  spirit  of  &ction  or  v  ™^' 
persoBal  pique  at  suob  a  moment,  or  should  have 
proposed  and  carried  laws  of  the  greatest  importance 
without  any  especial  call  for  them,  and  yet  without 
encountering  any  formidable  opposition.  Nor  is  it 
eonriatent  that  the  senate,  after  having  had  some 
montbs'  experience,  according  to  the  common  story,  of 
the  fsustious  chajracter  of  the  two  consuls^  should  have 
required  them  to  name  a  dictator  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them,  when  the  very  result  which  did  take  place 
might  have  been  so  easily  foreseen,  that  ^milius 
would  name  his  own  colleague.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  senate  foresaw,  and  had  in  feet 
arranged  that  it  should  be  so,  in  order  that  the 
refmrms  which  were  judged  necessary  might  be  sup- 
ported and  carried  with  the  authority  of  the  greatest 
magistracy  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  reforms  now 
effected  were  purely  constitutional,  and  consisted 
mainly,  as  fer  as  appears,  in  destroying  the  power 
of  the  aristocratieal  assembly  of  the  curiae,  a 
body  necessarily  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the.  senate,  and  in  which  the  most  one-sided 
party  spirit  was  likely  to  be  predominant.  Ge- 
neral assemblies  of  the  members  of  a  privileged 
or  separate  order**  are  of  all  things  the  most  mis- 

^  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  ob-  order  at  Rome,  so  that  all  his  de- 
served that  our  house  of  lords  re-  scendants  in  the  male  line  were 
sembles  the  Roman  senate,  and  noble,  a  representative  body 
not  Uie  oomitia  of  the  curise.  If  chosen  out  of  and  by  so  large  a 
our  nobility  were  like  that  of  the  privileged  class,  without  any  mix- 
continent,  so  that  idl  a  peer's  sons  ture  of  new  creations,  would  be  a 
were  noble,  or  like  the  patrician  very    different    thing    from    our 
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chievons ;  as  they  combine  with  the  turbul^ioe  and 
violence  of  a  popular  assembly  all  the  narrowminded- 
ness  and  exclnsiv^iess  of  a  particular  caste.  It 
seems  that  no  greater  benefit  could  have  been  con- 
ferred on  Rome  than  the  extinction  of  the  power  of 
the  curiae ;  and,  accordingly,  one  of  Publiiius'  laws 
deprived^*  them  of  their  power  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  with  regard  to  all  laws  passed  by  the 
comitia  of  tribes;  and  another  reduced  it  to  a  mere 
formality  with  respect  to  all  laws  submitted  to  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries*® :  whatever  law  was  pro- 


hoase  of  peers,  and  would  give 
a  tolerable  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  Roman  comitia  of  curias.  Com* 
pare  also  the  spirit,  at  once  fac- 
tious and  intolerant,  which  has 
marked  the  convocations  of  the 
c^^Tgy,  and  particularly  the  lower 
house  of  convocation  as  opposed 
to  the  upper;  that  is,  again,  the 
eurise  as  opposed  to  the  senate. 
Consider  also  that  worst  of  all 
possible  assemblies,  the  diet  of  the 
nobles  of  Poland. 

"  I  have  followed  Niebuhr  in 
his  explanation  of  the  Publilian 
laws.  Vol.  III.  p.  169»  et  seqq. 
Ldvy  says  the  purport  of  the  firstr 
law  was,  "ut  piebiscita  omnes 
Quirites  tenerent  :*'  evident! v  un- 
derstanding it  to  have  haa  the 
same  purport  with  the  Valerian 
and  Horatian  law  of  the  vear  306, 
which  enacted,  "  ut  quoa  tributim' 
plebes  jussisset  popuium  teneret," 
III.  55.  It  is  certainly  possible 
that  the  same  law  having  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  rather  being  ob- 
structed by  the  power  of  a  party, 
should  be  affain  solemnly  re>en- 
acted ;  but  iNiebuhr's  explanation 
is  so  consistent  and  so  probable,  that 
I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  it. 


40  «  Ut  legum  quffi  comitiis  cen- 
turiatis  ferrentur  ante  initum  sof- 
fragium  patres  atictores  fierent." 
I  need  not  say  that "  patres  **  here 
was  generally  supposed  to  mean 
the  senate,  and  I  nave  no  doubt 
that  livy  so  understood  it;  but 
I  think  iNiebuhr  is  right  in  under* 
standing  it  of  the  patrician  curiaE^, 
who  hi^  before  possessed  a  dis- 
tinct voice  as  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  power  of  the  curise 
was  likely  to  be  disputed  earlier 
than  that  of  the  senate ;  the  senate 
was  now  a  mixed  body  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
both  orders ;  it  was  a  true  national 
council;  and  that  such  a  bodf 
should  exercise  the  power  of  de- 
ciding what  questions  should  be 
submitted  to  the  comitia  of  the 
people  at  large,  was  nothing  more 
than  what  was  common  in  Greece 
even  at  this  very  period;  and  it 
was  held  not  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  democracy,  provided  that 
the  body  in  which  this  power  was 
vested  was  not  of  too  narrow  and 
exclusive  a  character.  A«c  luv  yap 
c&oi  rt  ToiovTOp  S  tnifUkit  Harm 
Tov  drffujv  frpo/SovXcvcfV*  .  •  .  ravro 
dc,   &F  iiKiyoi   rhv    apiByJ6»    ^iv. 
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posed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries^  and  no  measure    chap. 

XXIX 

could  originate  with  the  hitter,  was  to  be  considered  ^ — .,— 1-' 
as  having  the  sanction  of  the  eurisB  also ;  so  that  if 
the  centuries  passed  it,  it  should  have  at  once  the 
force  of  a  law.  A  third  Publilian  law  enacted  that 
one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  elected 
from  the  commons;  a  fourth,  as  Niebuhr  thinks, 
provided  that  the  praetorship  also  should  be  thrown 
open,  and  that  in  each  alternate  year  the  prsetor  also 
diould  be  a  piebdan. 

**  The  patres,"  says  Livy,  **  thought  that  the  two  The  Pubu- 
consuls  had  done  the  Commonwealth  more  mischief  tppiwed  by 
by  their  domestic  measures  than  service   by  their  ofthf"^ 
conduct  of  the  war  abroad."    If  the  term  patres  be 
understood  of  the  majority  of  the  patrician  order, 
Livy  is  probably  right ;  but  if  he  meant  to  speak  of 
the  senate,  he  must  have  judged  them  over  harshly. 
That  assembly  contained  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  it  did  not  represent  the  passions  and 

Skefo^X^^-     Aristotle,    Politica,  tical  spirit  of  the  curiae  is  easily 

iV.  J  5.     See  also  the  institation  conceivable;  but  the  senate  would 

of  tbe  pQfta4)iv\aKit£   at  Athens :  not  so  readily  have  yielded  an  im- 

rpoypa4>ova't  irp6  rjjt  fiovX^s  xai  portant  prerogative  of  its  own; 

vpo  r^  €KKkriaiat  inrip  w  dci  xpn-  and  it  is  not  possible  to  believe 

jiori^iy.     PoUuZy  from  Aristotle,  that  had  the  senate  joined  the 

Vlll.  §  95.     it  is  not  probable  body  of  the  patricians  in  resisting 

then    that    the  senate  at  Rome  the  dictator's  measures,  they  conld 

should  bave  thus  early  lost  a  power  have  been  carried  without  some 

which    still  existed   generally  in  violent  convulsions.    Whereas  the 

Greece ;  but  that  the  curiae  should  Publilian    laws,  very  unlike  the 

he  derived  of  it  was  perfectly  Hortensian,  the  Genucian,  the  Ca- 

naturaL      And    as    Niebuhr  ol!-  nuleian,  or  an^  other  of  the  great 

Bervesy  that  the  principal  members  measures  carried  by  the  commons 

of  the  senate,  headed  by  the  die-  against  the  inclination  of  the  se- 

tator  and  supported  by  the  mass  nate  as  well  as  of  the  patricians, 

of  Uie  people,  shoula  have  tri-  were  passed  peaceably,  and,  so  far 

umphed  over  the  ultra  aristocra-  as  we  hear,  without  a  struggle. 
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CHAP,  exclusiyeiiess  of  the  patrician  vulgar.  The  majoritj 
^ — V— ^  of  the  senate,  whether  patricians  or  commoner,  saw 
the  necessity  of  the  Publilian  laws,  and  had  the  rare 
wisdom  to  pass  them  in  time.  Accordingly,  they 
were  followed  by  no  demands  for  further  conces- 
sions ;  but  by  a  period  of  such  unbroken  peace  and 
order,  that  for  many  years  the  internal  dissensions  of 
the  Romans  are  heard  of  no  more ;  and  the  old  con* 
tests  between  the  patrician  order  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  may  be  said  to  have  been  ended  for  ever. 
The  Hortensian  laws  about  fifty  years  later  were 
occasioned  by  contests  of  another  sort,  such  as 
marked  the  latter  period  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
contests  of  a  nature  far  more  dangerous — where  the 
object  sought  for  is  not  so  much  political  power  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  bread. 
Pinal  Bub-  In  the  following  year  the  war  with  the  Latins  was 
Latium.  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  new  consuls  were  L. 
Furius  Camillus,  perhaps  a  grandson^*  of  the  great 
Camillus,  and  C.  Maenius.  Camillus  marched  against 
Pedum,  while  his  colleague  attacked  the  Antiatiana, 
who  were  supported  by  the  people  of  Velitr8e,Aricia, 
and  Lavinium.  Both  were  completely  successful ; 
Pedum  was  taken  by  Camillus  *^  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  and  Prseneste,  who  endeavoured  to  relieve  it, 


*^  He    is    called  in  the   Fastis  milies  of   the  commons,  for  al* 

**  Spurii  filius,  Marci  uepos."  The  though  we  have  no  yearly  lists  of 

great  M.  Camillus  is  known  to  tribunes  preserved,  yet  three  tri- 

have  had  a  son  named  Spurius,  banes  of  the  name  of  Manias  are 

who  was  the  first  prsetor.     Livy,  incidentally  mentioned  at  different 

VII.  1.     The  other    consul,  C.  times  by  livy,  IV.  53,  VI.  19,  and 

Msenius,  must  have  belonged  to  VIl.  16. 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  fa-  *^  Livy,  VIII.  13. 
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were  defeated  ;  while  Mcenins  gained  a  victory  over  chap. 
the  Antiatians  and  their  allies  near  the  river  or  '^ — ./— ^ 
rather  stream  of  Astara.  Then  all  the  cities  of 
Latium  severally  submitted,  as  did  also  the  people 
of  Antiam :  garrisons  were  placed  in  them,  and  the 
future  settlement  of  Latium  was  submitted  by  the 
consul,  Camillus,  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  It 
appears  that  the  case  of  each  city  was  considered 
separately,  and  its  &te  was  settled  as  justice  or  expe- 
diency might  seem  to  dictata  Unluckily,  Livy 
either  could  not  find,  or  grew  impatient  of  repeating, 
what  was  the  particular  sentence  passed  upon  each 
state ;  he  has  only  noticed  the  fete  of  a  few,  and  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  what  was  determined  with 
respect  to  the  rest. 
First  of  all  it  was  ordered  as  a  treneral  law,  that  Settlement 

®  of  Latium. 

there  should  be  from  henceforth  no  common  meet-  Diwoiutien 

of  the  Latin 

ings,  assemblies,  or  councils  for  any  two  or  more  of  confede«cy. 
the  cities  of  Latium  ^^ ;  and  that  they  should  be  made 
as  foreigners  to  one  another,  with  no  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, or  of  purchasing  or  inheriting  lands  in 
each  other's  territories.  All  notion  of  a  Latin  state 
or  union  was  to  be  utterly  done  away;  and  each 
city  was  to  be  isolated  from  its  neighbours,  that  all 
oommunity  of  interests  and  feelings  between  them 
might  as  much  as  possible  be  destroyed.  This  was 
the  system  on  which  the  Romans  settled  the  king- 
dom of  Macedon  after  their  final  victory  over  Per- 

^  "  Ceteris  LatiDis  popolis  cod-    inter  ee  ademerant."    Livy,  V II L 
nubia   comroerciaqne  et  concilia    14. 
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Condition 
of  the 
nl  Latin 


Tibor  and 
Pnuiette; 


Lanuvium, 
&c 


8eu8 :  it  was  split' up  into  four  distinct  portions  *\  and 
each  of  these  was  debarred  from  any  interchange  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship  with  the  other  three. 

Tibur  and  Prseneste,  the  two  most  powerftd  cities 
of  Latium,  were  deprived  of  their  domain  land**, 
and  probably  of  any  dominion  which  they  may  have 
exercised  over  the  decayed  towns  or  districts  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  They  retained  their  own 
laws  and  municipal  independence,  and  there  was 
still  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Romans  the  old 
mutual  right  of  assuming  at  pleasure  each  other's 
citizenship,  so  far  as  regarded  the  concerns  of  private 
life.  But  in  war  they  were  bound  to  follow  where 
Rome  should  lead,  and  to  furnish  soldiers  as  aux- 
iliaries or  allies  to  the  Roman  legions. 

Lanuvium  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citi- 
zenship, and  its  people  formed  the  whole  or  a  part 


«  livy,  XLV.  29. 

«  Uyy,  VIII.  14.  That  Tlbur 
remainea  a  distinct  state  is  proved 
by  the  languaffe  of  Livy,  IX.  30, 
where  he  spetOcs  of  the  Romans 
sending  amoassadors  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tibur;  and  still  more  by 
the  fact  that  Roman  citizens  miffht 
choose  Tibur  as  a  pUce  of  enle, 
as  was  sIbo  the  case  with  Prseneste. 
Late  in  the  sixth  centary  of  Rome, 
we  have  instances  on  record  of 
this,  Livy,  XLIII.  2;  and  Polybius, 
writing  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
turv,  speaks  of  the  same  right  as 
still  existing,  adding,  as  the  reason 
of  it,  that  the  Romans  were  bound 
by  solemn  treaties  to  the  people  of 
these  cities.  These  treaties,  ookio, 
are  rightly  understood  by  Nieouhr 


to  have  been  the  old  terms' of  the 
Latin  league,  including  the  inter- 
change of  all  the  private  rights  of 
dtixenship  between  the  citisens  of 
the  two  countries;  la'awoKn-fia. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  political 
dependence  of  Tibur  and  Prae- 
neste  upon  Rome  is  evident ;  Pa- 
pirius  Cfursor,  when  consuL  had  a 
summary  power  of  life  ana  death 
over  the  general  of  the  Pnenestitte 
auxilianr  troops  serving  in  his 
army,  Livy,  Ix.  16,  so  that  the 
alliance  probably  contained  the 
famous  clause  which  distinguished 
a  dependent  from  an  eqiud  ally; 
"Majestatem  populi  Romani  co- 
miter  conservator'  See  Cicero, 
TO  Balbo,  16.  Compare  livy, 
XXVIII.  U. 


£ 
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of  oBe  of  the  new  tribes  which  were  created  at  the  chap. 
next  census  *\  It  i^  probable  that  several  other  dis-  v..^^J5l/ 
tricts  of  Latium  obtained  the  same  privilege :  per- 
haps such  as  had  been  hitherto  dependent  on  some 
of  the  larger  towns^  since  the  decay  or  destruction 
of  their  own  cities.  In  this  manner  the  inhabitants 
of  Scaptia  and  Grabii,  which  once  were  among  the 
thirty  cities  of  Latium,  but  had  since  fallen  to  decay, 
may  have  become  latterly  subjects  of  the  Tiburtians, 
and  now  in  all  likelihood  received  the  full  citizenship 
of  Borne,  and  composed  the  Scaptian  tribe,  which 
was  created  five  years  afterwards. 

Aricia  ^\  Pedum,  Nomentum,  and  perhaps  Tuscu-  Ancia,  Pe- 
lum,  obtained  the  Roman  citizenship  without  political 
rights ;  in  other  words,  they  were  placed  in  the  con- 
dition of  provincial  towns,  without  any  municipal 
or  corporate  privileges,  and  justice  was  administered 


^  The  Maecian  tribe  wafi  ereated  were  admitted  into  some  tribe ; 

in  422  bj  the  censors*  Q.  Publi*  and  this  did  not  take  place  till  the 

iius  and  Sp.  Postumius.    It  de*  next  census.    But  that,  from  the 

HFed  its  name,  according  to  Pan-  time  of  the  next  census,  Lana* 

Ids,  the  epitomator  of  Festus,  "  a  vium  was  in  a  different  condition 

quodam  castro/'  And  Livy,  VI.  2^  from  Aricia,  and,  probably,  also 

sp^s  of  a  place  near  Lanumm,  from  Pedum  and  Nomentum,  ap- 

which    he   calls  "ad  Meecium."  pears   from   the   famous    article 

The  probalMlity  is,  therefore,  that  "  ManicifMum  "  in  Festus ;  Nie- 

the  Maecian  tribe  contained  in  it  buhr's    commentary    on    which, 

the  people  of  Lanuvium.  (Vol.   II.  chap.  4.    pp.    55 — 60. 

^  This  may  seem  at  variance  £ng.  Transl.)  is  one  of  the  best 
with  LdTy'e  statement,  who  says  specimens  of  his  unrivalled  power 
that  lliey  were  admitted  to  the  in  discerning  the  true  political 
rights  of  Boman  citisens  on  the  relations  of  the  ancient  world, 
same  footinff  as  the  people  of  La-  I  would  refer  the  reader  conti- 
nuriom.  Sut  it  is  true  that  Lana-  nually  to  this  passage  in  Niebuhr, 
riom,  immediately  after  the  war,  for  a  full  explanation  of  the  va- 
did  receive  no  more  than  the  civi-  rious  rights  included  sometimes 
tas  sine  suffragio ;  it  could  not  en-  under  the  common  term  **  muni- 
joy  the  full  franchise  till  its  people  cipium." 

VOL.  IL  M 
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CHAP,   amongst  them  by  a  praefect  sent  from  Rome.     Their 

V — ..^-l-'  kw  was  altogether  that  of  Rome;  their  citizens  were 
enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  their  taxation  -was  in  all 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  Romans. 

veiitm  In  Velitrse,  from  some  reason  to  us  unknown,  the 

aristocracy  appear  to  have  been  zealous  supporters 
of  the  late  war,  while  the  people  were  well  disposed 
to  the  Romans.  Accordingly  the  walls  of  the  town 
were  destroyed  **,  and  all  the  senators  deported  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  with  a  heavy  penalty  upon  their 
return  to  Latium.  All  their  lands,  whether  domain 
or  private  property,  were  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  some  Roman  colonists  who  were  sent  to  supply 
their  place.  Yet  the  people  of  Velitrae  appear  to 
have  received  the  full  Roman  citizenship  five  years 
afterwards,  and  to  have  been  included  at  that  time 
in  the  new  Scaptian  tribe  *•. 

uurentom.  Laurcntum,  which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
remained  as  before  municipally  independent  ^^  en- 
joying an  interchange  of  all  the  private  rights  of 
citizenship  with  Rome,  but  bound  to  aid,  or  in  other 
words  to  serve,  the  Romans,  as  an  ally ;  and  this, 
probably,  was  the  condition  also  of  Ardea. 

ReiatioDBof      Tho  rolatious  of  some  Volscian  and  Campanian 

Volscian  * 


and  Campa- 
nian towns. 


^  Livy,  VIII.  14.  liuB,  but  afterwards  having  choeen 

^  The  Octavii  beloii||^cl  to  the  to  become  plebeians,  is  merely  one 

Scaptian  tribe,  (Suetonms  in  Au-  of  the  ordinary  embellishments  of 

gusto,  40,)  and  their  original  coun-  a  great  man's  pedigree,  invented 

try  was  Velitrse.    The  tale  which  after  he  has  risen  to  eminence. 
Saetonius  adds,  of  their  having        *^  **Cum  Laurentibns  renovari 

come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tar-  foedus  jussum,  renovaturque  ex  eo 

quinius  Priscus,  and  having  been  quotannis  post  diem  decimum  La- 

raade  patricians  by  Servius  TuU  tmarum."    livy,  VIII.  11. 
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towns,  which  had  takeu  part  in  the  late  contest^  were    chap. 
also  fixed  at  this  time.  ^—^^-^ 

The  people  of  Antium  "  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  their  ships  of  war,  and  forbidden  to  send  any 
more  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come.  A  colony  was  to 
be  sent  thither,  but  the  Antiatians  might  themselves, 
if  they  chose,  be  enrolled  amongst  the  colonists ; 
that  is  to  say,  their  territory  was  to  be  divided  into 
lots,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  assignation, 
and  all  former  limits  or  titles  of  property  were  to  be 
done  away;  but  every  Antiatian  might  receive  a 
portion  of  land  in  the  new  allotment,  as  a  member 
of  the  Roman  colony  of  Antium.  The  municipal 
independence  of  Antium  ceased,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  the  Roman  laws  superseded  the  old  laws  of 
the  city ;  and  the  Antiatians  became  Roman  citizens 
in  all  their  private  relations,  but  with  no  political 
rights. 

Fundi  and  Formiae  ",  which  had  remained  neutral,  Fundi,  Por- 

mias,&c. 

"  livy,  VIII.  14.    Antium  be-        **  Livy,    VIII.    14,    compared 

came  a  maritime  colony,  and  as  with  Festua    in    "  Municipium." 

such  was  exempted  from  furnish-  Acerrse    is    mentioned    by  Livy, 

iDff  soldiers  to  the  lesions  (Livy,  VIIL  17,  and  by  Festus  in  *'  Mu- 

XXVII.  38) ;  it  was  obliged,  how-  nicipium,"  and  in  "  Municeps." 

ever,  to  furnish  seamen  for  the  Atella  is  mentioned  by  Festus  in 

naval  service.     (Livy, XXXVI. 3.)  "Municeps."      Festus  says,   ex- 

With  regard  to  the  prohibition  to  pressly  of  Fundi,  Formiae,  Curoae, 

send  ships  to  sea,  it  must  be  un-  and  Acerrae,  that  after  a  certain 

derstood   only    of  triremes   and  number  of  years  they  became  Ro- 

<{ttiDquereme8;  forthat  the  Antia-  man  citizens,  that  is,  in  the  full 

tuns  after  this  period  not  only  had  sense  of  the  term,  beinff  enrolled 

Daily  smaller  vessels,  but  were  ac-  in  a  tribe,  and  being  made  eligible 

customed  to  sail  even  as  far  as  the  to  all  public    offices.      But    the 

Greek  seas, appears  from  the  com-  ''certain  number  of  years"  was 

piainto  of  their  piracies  addressed  about  a  century  and  a  half;  for 

to  the  Romans   successively   by  the  date  of  the  admission  of  Fundi 

Alexander  and  by  Demetrius  Po-  and  Formi»  to  the  full  citizenship 

liorcetes.    Strabo,  V.  p.  232.  happens  to  be  known,  and  it  did 

m2 
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Honours 
paid  to  the 
consulfl. 
The  rostra. 


Capua,  for  whose  fidelity  its  own  aristocracy  would 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  several  other  Cam- 
panian  towns,  such  as  Cumse,  Suessula,  Atella,  and 
Acerne,  were  either  now,  or  shortly  afterwards,  made 
capable  of  enjoying  the  private  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  but  retained  their  own  laws  and  government. 
Their  soldiens  in  war  formed  distinct  legions  *',  and 
were  not  numbered  amongst  the  auxiliaries ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  perhaps  entitled  them  to  a  larger 
share  of  the  plunder, — ^possibly  also  these  states  may 
have  even  received  portions  of  conquered  land  to  add 
to  their  domain. 

Equestrian  statues  of  the  two  consuls  by  whom  this 
great  war  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  were 
set  up  in  the  forum ;  **  and  the  beaks  of  the  Antia- 


not  take  place  till  the  year  564. 
(livy,  XXXVIII.  36.)  Wliatcan 
be  meant  by  the  expression  that 
the  people  of  Cumae  and  Acerrae 
after  some  years  became  Roman 
citizens,  it  is  not  easv  to  decide ; 
but  it  may  be  that  toey  received 
the  full  franchise  later  than  the 
period  included  in  the  last  re- 
maining book  of  livy;  and  for 
that  subsecjuent  period  we  have 
no  detailed  information. 

'^  *'  In  legione  merchant,"  says 
Feetus,  in  "Municeps."  The 
Campanian  soldiers  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  Rhegium  a 
little  liefore  the  first  Punic  war, 
are  called  by  Livy,  Legio  Campana; 
and  the  name  of  theur  leader,  De- 
cius  Jubellius,  is  clearly  Campa- 
nian. Yet  these  same  soldiers 
are  called  by  Polybius,  (I.  6,  7,) 
and  by  Appian,  (Samnitic.  Fragm. 
9,)  "  Romans,"  and  Orosius  calls 
them  the  "  eighth  legion,"  (IV.  3 ;) 


nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
Polybius,  in  his  list  of  the  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans  in 
the  great  Gaulish  war  of  529, 
reckons  the  Latins  and  the  other 
Italian  nations  separately,  but 
classes  the  Romans  and  Cam- 
panians  together,  and  names  the 
amount  of  their  joint  force.  Tliis 
seems  to  show  that  the  connexion 
between  Rome  and  Campania  from 
the  ffreat  Latin  war  to  the  invasion 
of  Hannibal  was  unusually  inti- 
mate; and  we  know  also  that  a 
mutual  rite  of  intermarriage  pre- 
vailed between  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries.  Livy,  XXI I L  4. 

*<  Livy,  VIII.  13,  14.  For  the 
description  of  the  rostra  ffiven  in 
the  text,  see  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  note 
268;  and  particularly  Bunsen,*'Les 
Forums  de  Rome,"  p.  41 .  Bunsen, 
judging  from  the  views  of  the 
rostra  given  on  two  coins  in  his 
possession,  supposes  that  it  was  a 
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tian  ships  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  circular    chap. 
stand  or  gallery,    between  the  comitium   and   the  >  ^^J^-  . 
forum,  from  which  the  tribunes  were  accustomed  to 
address  the  people.     From  this  circumstance  it  de- 
rived its  well-known  name  of  rostra,  or  the  beaks. 
Three  years  were  sufficient  to  finish  for  ever  the  The  war 

.  withLatium 

most  important  war  m  which  Rome  was  at  any  time  was  ended 
engaged ;  whilst  with  the  Samnites  the  contest  was  «nd  bene- 

fic.iallyfor 

often  renewed,  and  lasted  altogether  for  more  than  both  parties. 
seventy  years.  It  was  not  that  the  Samnites  were  a 
braver  people  than  the  Latins,  but  that  the  Ijatin 
war  found  immediately  its  natural  termination  in  a 
closer  union,  which  it  was  hopeless  and  not  desirable 
to  disturb ;  whereas,  in  the  Samnite  contest,  such  a 
termination  was  impossible ;  and  the  struggle  could 
end  in  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion  on  one 
side,  and  subjection  on  the  other.  The  Samnites 
were  complete  foreigners,  remote  in  point  of  dis- 
tance, with  a  different  language,  and  different  insti- 
tutions; they  and  the  Romans  were  not  likely  to 
form  one  people,  and  neither  were  willing  to   be 


drcnlar  building,  raised  on  arches,  which  the  preacher  ascended,  and 

with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his 

top  bordered  by  a  parapet;   the  descent.     See  Ducange,  Glossar. 

access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  .  Med.  et  Infim.  Latinit.  in  "  Am- 

steps,  one  on  each  side.    It  Wonted  bo."    Specimens  of  these  old  pul- 

towards  the   comitium,  and   the  pits  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in 

rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  churches  of  St.  Clement,  and 

it,  just  under  the  arches.      Its  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure.  Bunsen 

fonn  has  been  in  all  the  main-  aptly  compares  the  platform    of 

points  preserved  in  the  ambones;  the  rostra,  on  which  the  speaker 

or  circiUar  pulpits,  of  the  most  moved  to  and  fro,  as  he  wished  to 

ancient  churches,  which  also  had  address  diflferent  parts  of  his  audi- 

two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  ence,  to  the  hustmgs  of  an  Eng- 

theiD,  one  on  toe  east  side,   by  lish  election. 
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CHAP,  the  other's  mere  subjects.  But  between  Rome  and 
Latium  nature  had  given  all  the  elements  of  union ; 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Latins  pre- 
cluded that  mischievous  national  pride  which  has 
sometimes  kept  two  nations  apart,  when  nature,  or 
rather  God  speaking  in  nature,  designed  them  to  be 
one.  Had  Latium  been  a  single  state  like  Rome, 
neither  party"  would  willingly  have  seen  its  distinct 
nationality  merged  in  that  of  the  other;  but  the 
people  of  Tusculum  or  Lanuvium  felt  no  patriotic 
affection  for  the  names  of  Tibur  or  Praeneste ;  they 
were  as  ready  to  become  Romans  as  Tiburtians ;  and 
one  or  the  other  they  must  be,  for  a  mass  of  little 
states,  all  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be 
kept  together;  the  first  reverses,  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  separate  interest  in  each,  inevitably  shat- 
tered it  to  pieces.  Those  states  that  received  the 
full  Roman  franchise  became  Romans,  yet  did  not 
cease  to  be  Latins ;  the  language  and  the  manners 
of  their  new  country  were  their  own.  They  were 
satisfied  with  their  lot,  and  the  hope  of  arriving  in 
time  at  the  same  privileges  was  a  prospect  more 
tempting  even  to  the  other  states  than  any  thing 
which  they  were  likely  to  gain  by  renewed  hostili- 
ties.    Tibur  and  Prseneste,  thus  severed  from  their 


**  The  rights  of  succession  in  an  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 
hereditary  monarchy  may  effect  an  preceded  the  union  of  the  king- 
union  between  two  countries,  by  doms  by  more  than  a  century ;  and 
the  crown  of  each  devolving  on  had  not  the  crowns  been  united, 
the  same  person,  which  would  what  human  power  could  ever 
have  been  utterly  impracticable  have  effected  an  union  of  the  two 
had  either  of  them  been  a  repub-  parliaments  ? 
lie.    As  it  was,  the  union  of  the 
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old  confederates,  could  not  expect  to  become  sove-    chap. 

XXIX. 

reign  states ;  they  must,  according  to  the  universal ' — v—^ 
practice  of  the  ancient  world,  be  the  allies  of  some 
stronger  power;  and  if  so,  their  alliance  with  Rome 
was  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  most  desirable. 
Thus  the  fidelity  of  the  Latins  was  so  secured,  that 
neither  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  nor  the  universal 
revolt  of  all  Italy  in  the  social  war,  tempted  it  to 
waver :  one  strong  proof  amongst  a  thousand,  that 
nations,  like  individuals,  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  their 
actual  condition,  when  it  appears  to  be  in  any  degree 
natural,  or  even  endurable ;  and  that  their  desire  of 
change,  whenever  they  do  feel  it,  is  less  the  wish  of 
advancing  from  good  to  better,  or  a  fond  craving 
alter  novelty,  than  an  irresistible  instinct  to  escape 
from  what  is  clearly  and  intolerably  bad,  even  though 
they  have  no  definite  prospect  of  arriving  at  good. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

GENERAL   HISTORY   TO   THE   BEGINNING   OF    THE    SE- 
COND   SAMNITE    WAE PRIVERNUM PALJSPOLIS. 

A.U.C.  418-428 — 413-423,  Niebuhr. 


Trfv  diA  fiftrov  ^yfiatriv  e?  ns  ft^  d^Kooret  frcSXc/xoy  vofii(€tv  ovk  6pBS>f 
biKaioixrft. — Tots  yhp  tpyois  &£  bvafnyrai  dBpelro^,  xal  cvp^crei  ovk  eac^c 
ov  (Iprivriv  aMjv  Kpi^vcu.—TavcYDlDEB,  V.  26. 


xxl?'    According  to  the   synchronism  of  Diodorus,  the 
Xi;]iSr^  same  year  which  witnessed  the  final  settlement  of 
ouMto'in"    Latium,  was  marked  also  by  the  first  military  enter- 
tcS^^    prises  of  Alexander,  by  his  expedition  against  the 
ri!>dimm^  lUyrians  and  his  conquest  of  Thebes.     During  the 
fo^ngthe   twelve  following  years,  the  period  nearly  which  I 
utm  war.   propose  to  comprfse  within  the  present  chapter,  Asia 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  awe  the  uninterrupted 
progress  of  a  hero,  the  sweep  of  whose  conquests 
was  as  wide  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  her  own  barbaric 
kings,  or  of  the  Scythian  or  Chaldaean  hordes ;  but 
far  unlike  the  transient  whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  war- 
fare, the  advance  of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no 
less  deliberate  than  rapid :  at  every  step  the  Greek 
power  took  root,  and  the  language  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the 
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Mgesjx  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  chap. 
and  the  great  Hyrcanian  plain  to  the  cataracts  of  the  ' — -/-^ 
Nile ;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
and  in  their  effects  to  endure  for  ever\  In  the 
t^nth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
Alexander,  haying  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered 
Babylon ;  and  resting  from  his  career  in  that  oldest 
seat  of  earthly  empire,  he  steadily  surveyed  the  mass 
of  various  nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  great  work  of  breathing 
into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the  living  spirit  of 
Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful  man- 
hood, at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  paused  from  the 
fiery  speed  of  his  earlier  course;  and  for  the  first 
time  gave  the  nations  an  opportunity  of  offering 
their  homage  before  his  throne.  They  came  from 
all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  to  propitiate  his 
anger,  to  celebrate  his  greatness,  or  to  solicit  his 
protection.  African  tribes*  came  to  congratulate 
and  bring  presents  to  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Asia. 
Not  only  would  the  people  bordering  on  Egypt  upon 
the  west  look  with  respect  on  the  founder  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but  those 
who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  would  hasten  to  pay 
court  to  the  great  king  whose  fleets  navigated  the 


1  I  leave  out  of  sight  the  ques-  empire,  and  refer  merely  to  the 

tion  as  to  the  greater  or  less  in-  facilities  afforded  by  the  difiusion 

fluence  exercised  upon  the  civi-  of  the  Greek  language  and  civiliza- 

lization  of  India  by  the    Greek  tion  in  Asia  and  £gjrpt  to  the  early 

or  semi-Greek  kingdoms  of  the  ex-  growth  of  Christianity. 
tieme  eastern  part  of  Alexander's       '  See  Arrian,  VII.  15. 
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CHAP.  Erythraean  Sea,  and  whose  power  was  likely  to  affect 
so  largely  their  traflSe  with  India.  Motives  of  a 
different  sort  influenced  the  barbarians  of  Europe. 
Greek  enterprise  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  Greek  traders  might 
carry  complaints  of  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the 
petty  princes  on  shore  or  by  pirates  at  sea  to  the 
prince  who  had  so  fully  avenged  the  old  injuries  of 
his  nation  upon  the  great  king  himself.  The  con- 
queror was  in  the  prime  of  life;  in  ten  years  he 
had  utterly  overthrown  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world ; — what,  if  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of 
Greece  in  the  east,  he  should  exact  an  account 
for  wrongs  committed  against  his  nation  in  the 
west  ?  for  Carthaginian  conquests,  for  Lucanian  de- 
vastations, for  Etruscan  piracies?  And  he  would 
come,  not  only  having  at  his  command  all  the  forces 
of  Asia,  whose  multitude  and  impetuous  onset  would 
be  supported  in  time  of  need  by  his  veteran  and 
invincible  Macedonians,  but  already  the  bravest  of 
the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  eager  -to  ofier  him 
their  aid;  and  the  Kelts  and  Iberians,  who  had 
become  acquainted  vrith  Grecian  service  when  they 
fought  under  Dionysius  and  Agesilaus,  sent  em- 
bassies to  the  great  conqueror  at  Babylon,  allured 
alike  by  the  feme  of  his  boundless  treasures  and  his 
unrivalled  valour.  It  was  no  wonder  then  that  the 
Carthaginians  ^  who  had  dreaded  a  century  earlier 
the   fer  inferior  power  of  the  Athenians,  and  on 

'  Arrian,  VII.  15. 
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whose  minds  Timoleon's  recent  victories  had  left  a  chap. 
deep  impression  of  the  military  genius  of  Greece,  ^^^" 
despatched  their  ambassadors  to  secure  if  possible 
the  friendship  of  Alexander.  But  some  of  the 
Italian  nations,  the  Lucanians  and  the  Bruttians,  had 
a  more  particular  cause  of  alarm.  They  had  been 
engaged  in  war  for  some  years  with  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus,  the  uncle  by  marriage  of  the  conqueror 
of  Asia.  Alexander  of  Epirus  had  crossed  over  into 
Italy  as  the  defender  of  the  Italian  Greeks  against 
the  injuries  of  their  barbarian  neighbours:  in  this 
cause  he  had  fallen,  after  having  long  and  valiantly 
maintained  it,  and  his  great  kinsman  could  not  have 
heard  without  indignation  of  the  impious  cruelty 
with  which  his  enemies  had  outraged  his  lifeless 
body*.      Thus    the    Lucanians   and    Bruttians   are 


*  lAvy,  VIII.  24.    Livy  lets  the  would  bring  the  death  of  Alezan* 

death  of  Alexander  of  fipiruB  in  der  of  Epiras  to  the  consulships 

the  consukhip  of  Q.  Pablilius  and  either  of  M.  Valerius  and  M.  Ati« 

L  Cornelius.  This  consulship,  ac-  lius,  in  420  (415),  or  of  T.  Veturius 

cording  to  Diodorus,  synchronizes  and  Sp.  Postumins,  in  the  year 

with  Olymp.  113-3,  and  he  places  following.    Yet  the treatyof  Alex- 

the  emllassies  to  Babylon  and  the  ander  of  Epirus  with  Rome    is 

death  of  Alexander  two  years  later,  placed  in  the  consulship  of  A.  Cor- 

in  Olymf.  114-1.  But  bis  reckon-  nelius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  that  is 

ing  in  this  place  is  confused,  and  in  422  (417);  and  this  is  likely  to 

his  Fasti  diner  from  those  of  Livy ;  be  a  sure  synchronism,  because  the 

for  with  him  there  is  a  year  be-  treaty  would  naturally  contain  the 

tween  the  consulships  of  Publilius  names  of  the  Roman  magistrates 

and  Cornelius  and  Poetelius  and  who  concluded  it     It  seems  im- 

Papiritts,  which  according  to  Livy  possible  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of 

were  next  to  one  another.    Again,  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Epirus, 

Livy  places  the  death  of  Alexander  but  it  seems  from  every  calcula- 

of  Epirus  in  the  same  year  with  tion  that  we  may  safely  place  it  so 

the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  But  earlv  as  to  make  it  certam  that  his 

Alexandria  according   to   Arrian  nepnew  must  have  heard  of  it  at 

was  founded  in  Olvmp.  112-1,  and  the  time  when  he  received  the  Ita- 

according  to  Dioaorus,  one  vear  lian  ambassadors  at  Babylon, 
later,   in    Olymp.    112-2,    which 
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CHAP,  especially  mentioned  aa  having  sent  embassies  to 
^- — ^-1-^  Alexander  at  Babylon :  it  is  not  nnlikely  that  their 
kinsmen,  the  Samnites,  who  had  been  their  allies  in 
the  war,  joined  with  them  also  in  their  endeavours 
to  escape  the  dreaded  vengeance,  although  their  name 
was  either  not  particularly  known,  or  not  thought 
worthy  of  especial  record,  by  the  great  Macedonian 
officers  who  were  their  king's  earliest  and  best  his- 
torians. 
EmbasBieB  "The  Tyrrhenians  also,"  said  Aristobulus  and 
toTiI^-  Ptolemajus,  "sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  to  con- 
byion.  ^  gratulate  him  upon  his  conquests."  The  ports  of 
the  western  coast  of  Italy  swarmed  at  this  time 
with  piratical  vessels,  which  constantly  annoyed  the 
Greek  traders  in  those  seas,  and  sometimes  ventured 
as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  This 
reproach  was  not  confined  to  the  Etruscans,  it  was 
shared  certainly  by  the  people  of  Antium ;  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Ostia,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina 
were  wholly  free  from  it.  These  piracies  had  been 
reported  to  Alexander  \  and  he  sent  remonstrances 
to  the  Romans  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  his  name 
was  used  by  his  kinsman  Alexander  of  Epirus,  with 
whom,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Italy,  the 
Romans  concluded  a  treaty.  But  having  on  the  one 
hand  to  justify  themselves  from  the  charge  of  sup- 
porting pirates  to  the  injury  of  the  Greek  commerce, 

*  Strabo,  V.  p.  232.    Ai67rfpKal  Strabo's  language  that  he  meant 

'AXef  avdpor     nprnpov      cyKokStp  the  most  eminent  man  of  the  name 

fjrcWftXc,  Koi  ArifxriTpiof  vvrtpov,  of  Alexander  as  well  as  the  most 

Some  writers  have  understood  this  eminent  Demetrius ;  that  is  to  say, 

Alexander  to  be  Alexander  of  £pi-  Alexander  the  Great  and  Deme- 

rus;  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  trius  Poliorcetes. 
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and  being  able  on  the  other  hand  to  plead  the  merit    chap. 

XXX 

of  their  alliance  with  the  king  of  Epirus,  there  is  ^ — .^ 
every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  Tyrrhenian 
ambassadors  mentioned  by  Alexander's  historians 
there  were  included  ambassadors  from  Rome.  Later 
writers  ^  yielding  to  that  natural  feeling  which  longs 
to  bring  together  the  great  characters  of  remote  ages 
and  countries,  and  delights  to  fancy  how  they  would 
have  regarded  one  another,  asserted  expressly  that 
a  Roman  embassy  did  appear  before  Alexander  in 
Babylon :  that  the  king,  like  Cineas  afterwards,  was 
struck  with  the  dignity  and  manly  bearing  of  the 
Roman  patricians,  that  he  informed  himself  con- 
cerning their  constitution,  and  prophesied  that  the 
Romans  would  one  day  become  a  great  power.  This 
story  Arrian  justly  disbelieves;  but  history  may 
allow  us  to  think  that  Alexander  and  a  Roman 
ambassador  did  meet  at  Babylon ;  that  the  greatest 
man  of  the  ancient  world  saw  and  spoke  vdth  a 
citizen  of  that  great  nation,  which  was  destined  to 
succeed  him  in  his  appointed  work,  and  to  found  a 
wider  and  still  more  enduring  empire.  They  met 
too  in  Babylon,  almost  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
temple  of  Bel,  perhaps  the  earliest  monument  ever 
raised  by  human  pride  and  power,  in  a  city  stricken 
as  it  were  by  the  word  of  God's  heaviest  judgment, 
as  the  symbol  of  greatness  apart  from  and  opposed 
to  goodness.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  limits 
of  history  into  a  higher  region ;  whither  indeed  his- 

•  Arrian,  VIL  15. 
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CHAP,  tory  ought  for  ever  to  point  the  way,  but  within 
^^ — V— ^  which  she  is  not  permitted  herself  to  enter. 
P«>^o^  During  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquests,  no 
nites  on  the  other  cveuts  of  importance  happened  in  any  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  as  if  a  career  so  brilliant  had 
claimed  the  undivided  attention  of  mankind.  The 
issue  of  the  Latin  war  at  once  changed  the  friend- 
ship between  the  Romans  and  Samnites  into  a  hollow 
truce,  which  either  party  was  ready  to  break  at  the 
first  fevourable  moment:  neither  was  any  longer 
needed  by  the  other  aj9  a  friend,  to  bring  aid  against 
a  common  danger :  the  two  nations  from  this  time 
forward  were  only  rivals.  The  Samnites  had  made 
conquests  from  the  Yolscians,  as  the  Romans  had 
enlarged  their  dominion  in  Latium  and  Campania ; 
they  had  won  a  portion  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Liris,  and,  as  it  seems,  were  still  carrying  on  the  war 
on  their  own  behalf  in  this  quarter,  after  the  Romans 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Latins  and  Campanians  on 
the  other,  had  retired  from  the  contest  They  even 
crossed  the  Liris  ^  had  taken  and  destroyed  Fregellse 
upon  the  right  bank,  and  had  thus  acquired  a  posi- 
tion of  no  small  importance ;  for  Fregellse  stood  on 
the  Latin  road,  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  Samnium,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Hernicans,  at  the  point  where  the  valley  of  the 
Trerus  or  Sacco  joins  that  of  the  Liris  \     This  was 

7  Livy,  VIII.  23.    Dionysius,  right  bank  of  the  Liris;  bat  says 

XV.  12,  Fragm  that  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  an- 

B  Westphal  places  Fregellae  at  cient  city  in  existence.    Mr.  Kep- 

Ceprano,  a  smaJl  frontier  town  of  pel  Craven  is  disposed  to  identify 

the  pope's  dominions,  just  on  the  Fregellae  with  some  remains  about 
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not  unnoticed  by  the  Romans,  and  they  kept  their    chap. 
eyes  steadily  on  the  advance  of  the  Samnite  domi-  v  ^^^'  m 
nion  in  a  quarter  so  alarming. 

Meantime  the  embers  of  the  great  Latin  war  con-  warwith 
tinned  to  bum  for  a  time  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam*  nians.  co- 
pania.  The  Sidicinians  still  remained  in  arms  ^  with  B%Z&n! 
what  hopes  or  from  what  despair,  we  know  not; 
they  attacked  the  Auruncans,  who  had  submitted  to 
Rome,  and  destroyed  their  principal  city;  and  the 
Romans  were  so  slow  or  so  unsuccessful  in  opposing 
them,  that  they  were  in  the  next  year  joined  by  the 
Opicans  of  Cales  *^  whom  Livy  calls  Ausonians,  a.u.c.419. 
Cales  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Capua,  not 
more  than  ten  miles  from  the  city";  its  example 
might  become  contagious,  and  therefore  the  Romans 
now  roused  themselves  in  earnest,  sent  both  consuls 
to  act  against  this  new  enemy ;  and  having  driven 
both  the  Sidicinians  and  the  Ausonians  within  their 
walls,  they  chose  M.  Valerius  Corvus  as  consul  for 
the  succeeding  year,  and  committed  the  war  espe- 
cially to  his  charge.  He  laid  regular  siege  to  Cales, 
and  took  the  place ;  but  although  both  he  and  his 
colleague,  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  proceeded  afterwards 
to  attack  the  Sidicinians,  yet  on  them  they  could 
make  no  impressidn.    And  although  Cales  was  imme- 


foQr  miles  lower  down,  below  the  dern  Capiia^  and  therefore  about 

junction  of  the  Treru8»  near  to  the  eight  Neapolitan  miles  from  the 

present  Tillage  of  S.  Giovani  in  ancient  Capua,  which  stood  on  the 

Oaiico.  site  of  the  modern  village  of  S. 

'  Livy,  VIII.  15.  Maria  di  Capua.     But  eight  Nea- 

'*  Livy,  VIII.  16.  pulitan  miles  are  about  ten  £ng- 

"  Cales  is  the  modern  Calvi,  lish    ones,   the   Neapolitan    mile 

nx  Neapolitan  miles  from  the  mo-  being  nearly  1^  English  mile. 
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CHAP,    diately  made  a  colony,  and  garrisoped  with  3500 

w-^^,.-!-^  colonists ^^  yet  the  Sidicinians  held  out  during  the  two 

,  ,  following  years ;  their  lands  were  wasted,  but  their 

principal  city,  Teanum,  was  not  taken,  and  as  neither 

victories  nor  triumphs  over  them  appear  in  the  aa- 

nals  or  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  termination  of  the  war 

is  never  noticed,  we  may  suppose  that  they  after  a 

time  obtained  favourable  terms,  and  preserved  at 

least  their  municipal  independence. 

^••8"« '»«■       Before  the  close  of  this  contest  it  was  noted  in 

tween  the 

AiSiSdCT*'  ^^®  annals  '*  that  Samnium  was  become  suspected  by 
of  Epirus,  tiie  Romans.  This  was  in  421,  and  the  same  thing 
A.U.C.  422.  is  remarked  of  the  year  following ;  so  that  the 
Romans  heard  with  pleasure  in  that  year,  that  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias,  and  thus 
uncle  to  Alexander  the  Greats  had  landed  in  Lucar 
nia",  near  Pa^stum,  and  had  defeated  the  united 
armies  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites.  Immediately 
after  this  battle,  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  conqueror ;  a  treaty  which  could  have 
no  other  object  than  to  assure  him  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  Romans,  and  that  the  alliance,  which  had  so 
lately  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Samnites  in 
the  Latin  war,  was  now  virtually  at  an  end.  Whe- 
ther there  were  any  stipulations  for  a  division  of  the 
spoil,  in  the  event  of  his  making  territorial  conquests 
in  Italy,  must  be  merely  matter  of  conjecture ;  but 
the  Romans,  at  any  rate,  took  advantage  of  Alexr 

"  Livy,  VIII.  16.  noviB  coosiliis   saspectum  erat." 

1'  In  422  it  is  said  that  "  Sam-     Uvy,  VilL  17. 
nium  jam  alteram  annum  turbari        ^^  Iayj,  VIII.  17. 
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andei^s  invasion;  and  when,  in  424 *^  the  Volscians    chap. 

XXX 

of  Fabrateria  sent  an  embassy  to  solicit  their  protec-  * — ^-^ 
tion  against  the  Samnites,  they  received  it  favour- 
ably, and  threatened  the  Samnites  with  war  if  they 
did  not  leave  Fabrateria  unmolested.  And  yet  the 
Samnites  in  attacking  it  were  but  putting  down  the 
last  remains  of  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the  upper 
Liris,  exactly  as  the  Romans  had  done  in  Campania ; 
the  Volscians  of  Fabrateria  and  the  Sidicinians  had 
been  alike  allied  with  the  Latins  against  Rome  and 
Samnium,  and  as  Rome  was  now  engaged  with  the 
latter  for  her  own  separate  advantage,  so  it  was  just 
that  Samnium  should  gain  her  ovm  share  of  the  spoil 
by  conquering  the  former.  But  the  Romans  treated 
the  Samnites  now,  as  they  treated  the  jEtolians  after 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalae,  or  the  Achseans  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus:  as  soon  as  the  common  enemy 
was  beaten  down,  the  allies  who  had  aided  Rome  in 
his  conquest^  became  her  next  victims.  Two  years 
afterwards,  in  426  *^  the  Romans  went  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  actually  planted  a  colony  of  their  own  at 
Fregellae,  a  Volscian  city,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  so 
that  its  territory  was  now  lawfully,  so  far  as  the 
Romans  were  concerned,  a  part  of  Samnium.  But 
fortune  had  now  turned  against  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
and  his  power  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded;  the 
Samnites,  therefore,  were   in  a  condition  to  turn 

"  livy,  VIII.  19.  Fabrateria  is    Trcrus  or  Tolero,  a  little  above  ite 
the  modern  Falvaterra,  standing    junction  with  the  Liris. 
on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the        ^^  Uvy,  VIII.  22. 

VOL.  IL  N 
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cHAi*.   their  attention  to  other  enemies ;  the  vmr  between 
^^^  Rome  and  the  Greeks  of  Palaepolis  aod  Neapells 
immediately  followed,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  aiiA 
this  led  directly  to  an  open  renewal  of  the  contest 
between  Rome  and  Samnium. 
warivith        In  the  mean  time  the  Romans  had  gained  a  fresh 
vcmum.  j^^jg^ggj^^j^  Qf  strength  nearer  home.      The  uncoh- 
A.u.c.  424.  nected  notices   of  these  events  recorded*'  that  in 
424  a  war  broke  ont  with  the  people  of  Privemnm, 
in  which  the  people  of  Fnndi  took  a  part,  notwith- 
standing the  iaTourable  terms  of  their  late  treaty 
with  Rome.     Not  a  word  of  explanation  is  given  as 
to  the  causes  of  this  war,  bnt  the  name  of  its  leader 
has  been  recorded ;  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  a  citizen  of 
Fundi,  who,  availing  himself  of  the  interchange  of 
all  private  rights  of  citizenship  between  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  two  countries,  had  acquired  property  at 
Rome,  and  actually  possessed  a  house  on  the  Palatine 
hill.     His  influence  at  Privemum,  as  well  as  the  fttct 
of  his  having  a  bouse  at  Rome  in  such  a  situation, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  distinction ; 
and  probably  he  was  ambitious  of  being  admitted  to 
the  full  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen**,  and,  like  Attus 
Clausus  of  Regillus,  in  old  times,  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  obtaining  the  consulship. 

>'  Li7y,  VIII.  19.  next  wa«  bhnself  elected  Roman 

^^  The  case  of  L.   Falvius  of  consul,  having  in  the  interval  ob- 

Tu0eulQtn,  a  very  few  years  later,  tained  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome. 

seems  to  throw  light  upon   the  Circumstances  favoured  him,  and 

views  of  Vitruvius  Vaccus.    It  is  were  adverse  to   Vitruvius ;  bat 

mentioned  of  Fulvins,  that  in  one  the  object  in  view  was  in  both 

year  he  commanded  a  Tusculan  cases  probably  the  same, 
army  against  Rome,  and  m  the 
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Dia^pointed  ip  this  hop^,.  he  would  feel  himself  qhap. 
8l|g^ed;  aiidsedc  the  jnwns  of  rcven^ag  himselfi  .J^iL 
Privexnifm  had  been  depiived  of  a  portion  of  its 
doHiain  after  the  late  war»  and  had  seen  this  land 
occupied  by  Roman  settlers ;  motives^  therefore,  for 
hostilitj  a^nst  Rc^ne  were  not  wanting,  and  hopes 
of  aJd  from  Samnium  might  encourage  to  an  at- 
tempt which  otherwise  would  seem  desperate.  But 
either  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  or  Vitruvius 
had  rashly  ventured  on  an.  enterprise  which  he  could 
not  guide.  He  was  defeated  in  the  field,  and  fled 
to  Privemum  after  the  battle :  his  own  countrymen, 
the  people  of  Fundi,  disclaimed  him,  and  made  their 
submiaaion;  but  the  Privematians  held  out  reso- 
lutely against  two  consular  armies  till  the  end  of  the 
Roman  civil  year;  and  the. new  consulsi  who  conti- 
nued to  beset  Priv^mum  with  the  whole  force  of 
R<m>^  did  not  finish  the  war  for  some  months  after- 
wards. At  length  Privemum  submitted  '^ ;  Vitruvius 
Vaecus  was  taken  alive,  kept  in  the  dungeon  at 
Rome  till  the  consuls'  triumph,  and  then  was 
scourged  and  beheaded;  some  others  were  put  to 
death  with  him;  the  senators  of  Privemum,  like 
those  of  Velitrae,  were  deported  beyond  the  Tiber : 
the  consuls  L.  iEknilius  and  C.  Plautius,  triumphed '^^ 

»  Uyy,  VIII.  20.  PREIVER.  CAPT.  Hypsaus  wa« 

*^  See  the  Fasti  CapLtdixii,  which  one  of  the  cogDomina  of  the  Plau- 

also  give  the  consul  iEmiUus  his  tiaa  family,  and  in  later  times  the 

title  of  Privemas.  prevailing  one ;  but  the  conqueror 

The  coins  of  the  Plautian  family,  of  Privemum^  according  to  the 

struck  at  the  yerj  end  of  the  se-  Fasti,  was  C.  Plautius  Decianus. 

ventb  ceatury  of  Kome,  still  record  That  is,  apparently,  he  was  a  De- 

the  triumph  over  Privemum ;  in  cius  adopted  into  the  Plaudan  fa- 

the  legend,  C.  HVPSAE.  COS.  mUy«  so  that  his  name  at   full 

n2 
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CHAP,  and  jEimiUuB  obtained  the  mrname  of  Privemae,  iiv 
'^ — S—-^  hotiour  of  bis  oonqaest  over  so  obstitate  an  eneo^*  < 
stoiyofthe  Wliat  foliows  IS  almost  without  e:$ample  Jin 
Kuage^uwd  Roman  history,  and  though,  like  every  otheor  remarkf 
mtiande-    able  stoiT  of  theso  tnnes»  ite  details  are  m  SQin^ 

puty  before  ,  ,  -i     •        \_  •  i» 

the  Roman  rospects  tmcertaiD,  yet  its  truth  m  the*  main  oiay  pjBi 
""***'  allowed",  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  mention^  aa  a 
solitary  instance  of  that  virtue,  so  little  known  to 
the  Romans,  respect  for  the  valour  of  a  brave 
enemy.  After  their  triumph,  the  consuls  brought  the 
case  of  the  people  of  Privemum  before  the  senate* 
and  urging  their  neighbourhood  to  Samnium,  and 
the  likelihood  of  a  speedy  war  with  the  Saainites, 
recommended  that  they  should  be  gently  dealt  wifch^ 
to  secure  their  fidelity  for  the  fiiture.  Soine  of  the 
senators  were  disposed  to  adopt  a  l^ss  meicafu} 
course;  land  one  of  these  called  to  the  Privernatiaa 
deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  sue  for 
mercy,  and  asked  them,  "Of  what  penalty,  even  in 

length  would  have  run,  C.  Plau-  of  the  unflattering  nobleneds  of 
tdus  HvpaieuB  DeoianuB.  See  their  fathers.  When  U  bectQue 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vol.  V.  p.  famous  at  Rome,  the  Romans,  as 
275.  it  reflected  credit  on  them  aisti, 
'^  The  details  are  uncertain,  be-  were  glad  to  adopt  it  into  their 
cause  Dionysius  places  its  date  in  history,  and  then  the  several  great 
the  year  398 ,  and  ascribes  the  families  which  had  oondacted  wars 
questions  put  to  the  Privematians,  at  different  periods  against  Priver- 
not  to  a  Plautius  or  ^milius,  but  nnm,  were  each  anxious  to  apipro- 
to  a  Marcius ;  that  is  to  say,  to  C.  nriate  it  to  themselves.  Thus  the 
Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian  Marcii  wanted  to  fix  it  to  the  ear- 
dictator  and  cetwor.  Inere  are  lier  war  with  P|ivemum»whidi  bad 
also  some  variations  in  the  cir-  been  carried  on  by  an  ancestor  of 
cumstances  hX.  the  story.  It  ap^-  theirs;  while  the  ^milii  aoad 
pears  to  me  that  the  story  itself  Plautii  claimed  it  for  the  last  war, 
was  of  Privernatian  origin,  and  in  which  their  ancestors  had  been 
that  when  the  Privematians  be-  the  consuls.  The  Privernatian 
came  Roman  citizens,  they  used  storv  in  all  probability  mentioned 
to  relate  with  pride  this  instance  no  Roman  geoerid  by  name^ 
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flieir  own  ^Agment,  were  tbeir  coantrymeii  de*  SLAf* 
seizing?'*  A  PriyeniatiBn  boldly  answered,  *' Of "^tt-.^-^ 
tlie  penalty  due  to  those  who  assert  their  liberty." 
Tte  eoosnl,  dreading  the  eflfect  of  this  reply,  tried  to 
obtain  another  of  a  humbler  strain,  and  he  asked 
the  deputy,  **But  if  we  spare  you  now,  what  peace 
may  we  e3q)ect  to  haTe  with  you  for  the  time  to 
come?^'  **  Peace  true  and  lasting,"  was  the  answer^ 
**if  its  terms  be  good;  if  otherwise,  a  peace  that 
win  soon  be  broken."  Some  senators  cried  out  tbat 
this  was  the  language  of  downright  rebellion;  but 
the  majority  were  moved  with  a  nobler  feeling,  and 
the  consul,  turning  to  the  senators  of  highest  rank 
who  sat  near  him,  said  aloud,  *' These  men,  whose 
whole  hearts  are  set  upon  liberty,  deserve  to  become 
Romans."  Accordingly  it  was  proposed  to  the  people, 
and  carried,  that  the  Privematians  should  be  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citi2sen8hip :  in  the 
first  instance,  probably,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
private  rights  only,  but  ten  years  afterwards  two  new 
tribes  were  formed,  and  one  of  these,  the  Ufentine, 
included  among  its  members  the  inhabitants  of  Pri- 
vemum  ^. 

The  year  425  is  further  marked  by  an  alarm  of  a  Akm  of  a 
•new  Gaulish  invasion,  which  was  thought  so  serious,  in^ion"  ^^ 
that  the  workmen  in  the  several  trades,  and  even 
those  whose  business  was  altogether  sedentary  ",  are 
said  to  have  been  enlisted  as  soldiers ;  and  a  large 
army,  composed  in  part /of  such  materials,  marched 

«  Peetos,  in  «  Oafentina."  ^  "  Sellularii/'  LWy,  VIII.  20. 
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CHAP,  out  as  far  as  Veii  to  look  out  for  mA  oppose  the 
"^ — ./-^  expected  enemy.  A  similar  alarin  •*  had  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  dictator,  and  to  an  ununaal  strict^ 
ness  in  the  enlistment  of  soldiers,  three  years  beftwre;- 
but  in  neither  instance  did  any  invasion  act»^ly 
take  place.  Polybius  says  ",  that  at  this  period  **  the 
Gauls,  seeing  the  growing  power  of  the  Romaas, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them  :^  he  does  not  mention 
what  were  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  Livy  seenss 
to  have  known  nothing  of  its  existence.  Probably 
the  Gauls  found  that  their  arms  might  be  turned 
against  other  nations  with  more  advantage  and  less 
risk  than  against  Rome ;  while  the  Romans,  looking 
forward  to  a  war  with  Samnium,  would  be  glad  to 
purchase  peace  on  their  northern  frontier  by  some 
honorary  presents  to  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and  by  en- 
gaging not  to  interfere  with  them,  so  long  as  they 
abstained  from  attacking  the  Roman  territory. 
found  a""""'  ^^  *^®^^  southern  frontier  the  Romans,  still  with 
AiT/ror  *  ^^^^  *^  ^^^  expected  war  with  the  Samnites, 
j'arracina.  gecurcd  their  direct  commninications  with  Campania, 
by  sending  a  small  colony  or  gairison  of  three  hun- 
dred settlers  to  occupy  the  important  post  of 
Anxur",  or  Tarracina.  Each  man  received  as  his 
allotment  of  land  no  more  than  two  jugera,  so  that 
the  whole  extent  of  ground  divided  on  this  occasion 
did  not  exceed  400  English  acres.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  these  three  hundred  colonists  com-* 
posed  the  whole  population  of  the  town;  many  of 

"  Livy,  VIII.  17.  ^  livy,  VIII.  21. 

.    »  Livy,  II.  18. 
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till*:  old  inhad^itaota  daubUei89  still  resided  there*',  cha». 
aoA  Imd  continued  to  do  so  ever  since  the  place  had  --:-.— 
becwoe  subject  to  the  Romans ;  bnt  tbej  had  ceased 
toioirm  a  state  or  even  a  corpomte  society;  all  their 
ddiQiifia  was  become  the  property  of  the  Roman 
peopl€t»  Mid  they  were  governed  by  a  magistrate  or 
praefeet  sent  from  Rome.  The  Roman  colomsts,  on 
the  otb^r  hand,  governed  themselves  and  the  old 
inhahitaats  also;  they  chose  their  own  magistrates 
and  made  their  own  laws ;  and  over  and  above  the 
grant  of  two  jugera  to  each  man,  a  portion  too  small 
by  Itself  to  maintain  a  family,  they  had  probably  a 
considerable  extent  of  common  pasture  on  the 
mountains,  the  former  dcnnain  of  the  city  of  Anxur, 
and  of  which  the  colonists  would  have  not  indeed 
the  sovereignty,  but  the  beneficial  enjoyment.  It 
should  be  remembered  too,  that  as  they  retained 
their  Roman  Aanchise^  they  could  still  purchase  or 
inherit  property  in  Rome,  and  intermarry  with  their 
old  countrymen ;  and  thus,  if  any  of  them  returned 
to  Rome  at  a  future  period,  they  would  easily  enrol 
their  names  again  amongst  the  members  of  their  old 
tribe,  and  so  resume  the  exercise  of  all  their  political 
rights^  which  had  been  suspended  durang  their  resi- 
dence in  the  colony,  but  not  actually  forfeited. 
Two  years  after  the  war  with  Privemum,  there  ww  with 

•^  the  Greeks 

of  Parthe- 

^  It  is  a  part  of  the  well-known  one  for  themselves ;  and  thus  by  nope, 

defiution  of  a  Roman  colony  giren  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they 

by  Servius,  iEn.  I.  12,  that  *'  de-  would  generally  form  a  part  only 

docti  sunt  in  locum  certum  sedifi-  of  the  whole  population  of  such  a 

ciis   monitum."     The    colonists  town,  as  the  old  inhabitants  would 

were  sent  to  inhabit  a  town  already  rarely  be  altogether  extirpated, 
in  existence,  not  to  build  a  new 
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CHAP,   began  that  covM^  <of  evesita  ;w4uefeifioflUy  mwIiMn 

-^^  the  BomanB  in:  open  hofitilities.  with  the.  SafcntiitaB*o 

When  the  Latin .  confedera^fy  ma  'br«ken  iif^r  bj'  4be . 

victory  of  Ma4kUiis  and  Deoiw,  Caipuo,  as  we  haw 

seen,  was.puniahed  for  her/accefision  to  it.by  th^! 

loss  of  her  dotmain  knd;  aad>  the  tenitorj;  thna 

ceded  to  Borne  had  been  partly  dftvided  Ottt  jby  the 

government  to  the  comnamas.  in.!  sioiall  pwtionfiof 

three  jugera'  to.  each  settler,  and  partly  had  been 

oconpied,  after  the  usual  maiiiner^  by  .familiesiof  tljie 

aristocnucy.    Thus  a  large  bodgr  of  atrangeits  .hod 

been  introduced  into  Campania ;  and  disputes  acum 

arose  between  them  and   the  i  inh^ibitanta  of  the> 

Greek  towns  of  the  sea^^xnst  *^    Of  these,  Paliepolis 

Bind  Neapolis,  the  ^d  and  new  toMms  of  Partheoope^ 

were  at  this  period  almost  the  sole  survivors.    They 

were  both  OuUKBean  colonies;  but  Gmn^  itself  had, 

about  eighty  years  before,  been  takem  by  the.Siamnifee 

conquerors  of  Capua;  and  .mnce  thalfc  period  it  had 

ceased  to  be  a  purely  Greek  city:  a  foreign  race, • 

language,  and  manners  were  intermixed  ^  with  those 

of  Greece;  and  lately  Cume9,  like  the  neighbouinig 

towns  of  Capua  and  Aceimoo^  had  become  intimaftfely 

eonneoted   with   Borne.      The    two    Parthenopean 

towns,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  their  Greek 

character  uncorrupted;  when  their  mother  city' (had 

been   conquered,   they   opened  their  gates   to   the 

=»  Livy,  VIII.  32.    Dionysiut'  allies,  or,  in  the  well-known  Greek 

8tot«ment  ret^reaeots  the  wrong  as  tenn,  of  those  who  were  vw^/edoi 

offered  to  the  Campaniane  tllem*-  lijs  *Ptf>/iiiW  r^eftovia^    See  Dio- 

selveai  ^nd  tiiat  the  Aomatis  took  niyu^  XV.  4«    FiBg6i/Mai>. 
up  the  cause  of  their  depeodedt 
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fik^^tive^'^  "Who  hald  •  escaped '  ^cfat  ibe  ruin,  and  Te^  chap.  ^ 
ceiTiad  thetn  as  citi£eni»  of  Parttkenope ;  and  although  ' — ^-^ 
a  abort  thne  afterwards  they  formed  an  alliance  vrith 
the  Samiiites,  perhaps  from  dread  of  the  ambition  of 
Dionyshis  of  Syracuse,  yet  this  connexion  had  not 
interfered  with  their  perfect  independence.  They 
kept  Tip  a;ko  fiiendly  rebtbns  with  the  people  of 
Nela»  wbose  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  Greeks 
was  so  great  iM  to  give  thiefm  in  some  respects  the 
appBaorance  of  a  Greek  pe^dpte^^.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  they  were  brongtit  into  contact  with  the  Ro- 
nnsifl,  w'ho  accused  tbem  of  molesting  the  Roman 
setderB  in  Campania,  and  demanded  satis&ction  for 
the  injury.  Certainly  the  Greeks  had  no  scrnples  to 
restrain  them  from  making  spoil  of  the  persons  and 
pro|>erty  of  barbarians ;  but  the  hostility  was  gene« 
rally  mutoal;  the  Greek  cities  in  southeili  Italy  had 
snffieied'gMatly  from  the  attacks  of  their  Lucanian 
neighboofB ;  and  the  Roman  settlers  and  occupiers 
of- hmd.  in*  Campania  might  sometimes  relieve  their 
own  wants  by  encroaching  on  the  pastures  or  plun* 
dering  the  crops  of  the  Greeks  Of  Parthenope. 

What  account  the  Neapohtams  gave  of  the  origin  it  involves 
of  their  quarrel  with  Rome,  we  know  not ;  but  the  'm\  waT"^"" 
Roman  stoey  was,  that  when  their  feciales  were  sent  simnitos. 
to  Palffipolis^^  to  demand  satisfection^  the  Greeks, 


^  DioDysius,  XV.  6.    Fragm.  gend  is  in  the  Greek,  not  in  the 

Mak.  •  Otcanchlu^cter. 

^  Hmkav&tf  tf^^Mi  taut  ''EXXi^  ^^  Dkmytias,  in  all  hii  aoeoimt 

9wiawMi(ofjL€wnw.    i>iottya.  XV.  5.  of  these  aflws,  makes  mention 

The  coins  of  Nofai '  closely  resenw  only  of  Neapolisi    the  name  of 

ble  those  of  Neapolis,  and  the  le-  PaUBpokis  does  not  once  occur  in 
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CHAP,  being  a  tongoe-^lfatit  people,  returned  an  insuitibg* 
refusal  Upon  fchia  the  senate  Btfbfliitted  to  the  oech 
turies  the  resolution  that  ^ar  ghotild  be  declared 
with  the  people  of  PalsepoKs;  anfd  the  oenturiee 
having  approved  of  it,  war  was  declared  i^cordingly. 
Both  consuls  were  sent  into  Campania;  Q.  PubWius 
Philo  to  attack  the  Greeks,  L.  Comeiius  Lentulns  to 
watch  the  Samnites,  who  were  expected  to  aid  tiiem. 
It  is  said  that  a  Samnite  garrison  of  4000  meti^*, 
together  with  2000  men  from  Nola,  were  received 
into  Palsepolis ;  and  L.  Cornelius  reported  to  the 
senate  that  enlistments  of  men  were  ordered  all 
over  Samnium,  and  that  attempts  were  making  t& 
excite  the  people  of  Privermim,  Fundi,  and  Formiae 
to  rise  in  arms  again  against  Rome.  Upon  this^ 
ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  Roman  government 
to  the  Samnites,  to  obtain  redress  for  their  alleged 
grievances.  Thie  Samnites  wholly  denied  their 
having  tampered  with  Privernum^',  Fundi,  and 
Formiae;  and  the  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  Pal»- 
polis  were,  they  said,  an  independent  body,  who  had 
volunteered  into  the  Greek  service,  and  had  not 
been  sent  by  any  public  authority.  This  was  proba^ 
ble  enough,  at  a  period  when  Campanian,  or  Opican, 
or  Samnite  mercenaries, — for  the  same  men  were 

his  narrative.  In  the  Roman  BtOT}^,  really  have  been  a  very  insignifi- 
Palaepolis  holds  the  more  promi-  cant  place ;  for  it  followed  aUxKifit 
nent  place;  for  no  other  reason  as  an  infallible  rule,  that  when- 
apparently,  than  because  Paleepo-  ever  a  new  town,  Neapolis,  was 
lis  was  conquered  by  force,  and  founded  in  a  more  advantageous 
enabled  Pubiiltus  to  obtain  the  situation,  the  old  town,  or  False- 
honour  of  a  triumph,  while  Nea*  polis,  went  to  decay, 
polis  entered  into  a  friendlv  treaty  '^  Livy,  VIII.  33. 
with  Rome.     But  Palsspohs  must  ^  Ldvy,  VIII.  23. 
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caUei4«in(iifiardBtly  ))y.all  thaeffe  namas^^bore  mc\\  a  chap. 
l^gh.  renown  for  wkmr^  and  were  enlisted  into  the  ^  ^^^* 
s^nrioe  of  fio  many  diffei^ent  nations.  But  the  Sam- 
nitea  further  charged  the  Rotnaos  with  a  breach  of 
the  treaty. <;^  their  pari^  i^  having  planted  a  Roman 
coloiQr  ati  Fregellaei ;  a  piace  which,  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  Soimni^ea  frpm  the  VoJadans  in  the 
late  war  with  the  Latin  confederacy,  belonged  right- 
fully to  them  aa  their  ehare  of  the  spoil*  The  Ro- 
man aimali^t^  seem  to  ha^e  known  of  no  adequate 
aoawer  that  waa  made  to  this  charge :  the  Romans 
proposetd^  it  is  said,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  deci- 
sion of  some  third  power,  keeping  possession  however 
of  Fregellae  in  the  mean  tima  JBut  the  Samnites 
thoi^ht  their  right  so  cleai*,  that  it  was  idle  to  refer 
the  matter  to  buj  arbitration  ^\  and  to  allow  the 
Romans  in  the  mean  while  to  exclude  them  from 
entering  upon  their  own  laud.  They  replied,  that 
no  negotiations,  and  no  mediation  of  any  third  party 
could  decide  their  differences ;  the  sword  alone  must 
determine  them.  ''  Let  us  meet  at  once  in  Cam- 
pania," they  said,  ''and  thei«  put  our  quarrel  to 
issue."  The  answer  was  ehaa'acteristic  of  the  Ro- 
mans :  **  Our  legions  march  whither  their  own  gene- 
rals order  them»  and  not  at  the  bidding  of  an  enemy." 
Then  the  Roman  fecialis,  or  herald",  stepped  for- 
ward; "The  gods  of  war,"  he  said,  "will  judge 
between  us."     And  then  he   raised  his  hands   to 

**  See  the  answer  of  the  Corinth*  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  some 

ians  when  the  CorcyraeoDS,  like  the  third  party.    Thucyd.  I.  89. 

Romans,  first  besieged  Epidam-  ^  Dionysios,  XV.  13.    Fragm. 

nu8,  and  then  oSertd  to  refer  the  Mai. 
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CH A^.  Beafven  and  pfay^,  '•  If  the  Romatf  Ocwnnonw^lth: 
^ — ..J-/ has  r^ceiv^  \frong  from  the  Siatnnites,  and'  «balP 
prdceed  to  tiak?e  tip  amis  beoatiBe  she  could  obtaicl 
no  ju&tioe  by  treaty,  then  may  all  the  gods  inspii^ 
her  with  "wige  counsds,  and  prosper  her  arms'  in 
battle !  but  if  Rome  has  been  fefee  to  her  oatbf^, 
and  declares  war  without  just  cause,  then  may  the 
gods  prosper  neither  her  counsels  nor  her  arms!^ 
Having  said  thus  much,  the  ambassadore  departed  j 
and  L.  Cornelius,  it  is  said,  crossed  the  frontier  im- 
mediately, and  invaded  Samnium. 
Q.PuWUiug  But  the  year  passed  away  unmarked  by  any  deci- 
made  pV  sivo  actions.  Q.  Publilius  established  himself  between 
Pals^polis  and  Neapolis,  so  as  to  intercept  all  land 
communieation  between  them,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
lay  waste  their  territory.  He  did  not  venture,  bow- 
ever,  to  besiege  either  city,  and  as  the  sea  was  open 
to  their  ships,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  soon 
reduced  by  fttmine.  Thus  when  the  consular  year 
was  about  to  close,  Q.  Publilius  was  empowered  to 
retain  his  command  as  proconsuP^  till  he  should 
have  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion ;  and  this  is 
the  first  instance  on  record  of  the  name  and  office 
of  proconsul,  and  proves  the  great  interest  which 
Publilius  must  have  had  both  in  the  senate  and  with 
the  people  at  large ;  for  certainly  no  urgent  public 
necessity  required  that  he  should  receive  such  an 
extraordinary  distinction.  It  might  have  seemed  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  leave  the  same  gene- 

"  I,ivy,  VIII.  23. 
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mlin/tbe  ooiai)fiaAdofi  the:  aitmytia  iSamoium;  but 
dJomelius."  wiwi  only  exowad  from  retumiag ,  to 
Rome  fx>  bold  tbe  coi»itia^  a<id  mt^us  required  to  non 
iDiiia<i«  a^  di<)tator  fyr  that  purpose:  as  soon  as  tbe 
Qiaw^eensHls  caoie  into  loffice,  the  conduct  of  the 
v£9sr  was  oomHiitted  to  them. 

Tba  consul  named  as  dictator,  JVJ.  Claudius  Mar^  ^^^^^ 
ceiliie,  a  man  who  bad  been  himBelf  consul  four  "f^?^* 
jeaiB  before^  but  was  of  a  plebeian  family.  Aad  ^**^**'**'^- 
here  we  udfay  observe  <a  confirmation  of  Niebuhr'i^ 
opinion,  that  the  spirit  of  the  senate  at  this  period 
was  very  dlffer^t  from  that  of  the  more  violent 
patrician^  or  probably  of-  the  mitjority.  of  the  order. 
The  senate  bad  just  conferred  an  unprecedented 
honour  on  th^  man  whom  the  patricisMas  most  hated> 
OB  the  another  of  the'  Publiliau  laws.  This  probably 
emied  mijich  bittermes^ ;  and  although  M.  Claudius 
MacceUns  seems  to  have  given  no  personal  eause  of 
oflfeBce»  yet  as  he  was  a  plebeian,  the  more  violent 
patrician  party  determined  to  ^^ent  their  anger  upon 
hhn.  They  could  not. stop  the  proconsuJship  of  Pub^ 
Iilius^  for  that  was  solely  vntbin  the  cog^odzance  of 
the  senate  and  people ;  but  the  dlctato^ip  of  Mar-^ 
celins  might  be  set  aside  by  a  power  which  was  still 
exclusively  patrician,  and  for  that  v^ry  reason  was 
likely  to  be  animated  by  a  strong  patrician  spirit, 
the  eoUege  of  ajugura.  Reports  were  spread  abroad 
that  the  dictator  had  not  been  duly  appointed,  that 

^  Uvy,  VIII.  23. 
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CHAR  some  religious  hn^iment  faad  oeonrred;  atnd  df 
'•— v-^  this  question  the  axrgturs  alone  were  judges.  H'  was 
referred  to  them,  and  they  pronounced  that  in  the 
appointment^^  the  auspices  had  not  been  properly 
taken,  and  that  it  was  therefore  Toid.  The  dietatoi^ 
accordingly  resigned  his  office;  but  the  decision  of 
the  augurs,  although  not  legally  questionable,  was 
openly  taxed  with  unfeirnesa  The  concmJ,  it  wns 
said,  was  in  the  midst  of  his  camp  in  Samnium ;  he 
had  arisen,  as  was  the  custom,  at  the  dead  of  mgkt, 
and  had  named  the  dictator  when  no  human  eye 
beheld  him.  He  had  mentioned  nothing  of  evil 
omen  to  vitiate  his  act ;  there  was  no  witness  who 
could  report  any,  and  how  could  the  nxxgma,  whilst 
living  quietly  at  Rome,  pretend  to  know  what  signs 
of  unlucky  import  had  occurred  at  a  given  time  and 
place  in  Samnium  ?  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  real 
impediment  to  the  dictator's  appointment  consisted 
in  his  being  a  plebeian. 
wt"a5yo*"th2  ^^^  patricians  appear  to  have  been  so  encouraged 
Lijcinian  \^y  ^hjg  yictoTy,  as  to  VGUture  upou  auother  attempt 
of  a  far  more  desperate  nature;  they  se^n  to  have 
tried  to  set  aside  the  Licinian  law,  and  to  procure 
the  election  of  two  patrician  consuls.  This  at  leas* 
is  the  most  likdy  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  after 
the  dictator's  resignation^  when  the  comitia  were  to 
be  held  by  an  interrex,  the  election  was  so  delayed 


»  Livy,  VIII.  23.  "  Vitiosum  vi-        »  Uvy,  VIII.  23. 
deri  dictatorem  pronnntiaverant.^ 
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that  thirteen  interregioa,  a  period  of  more  than  sixty-  chap. 
five  days,  were  suffered  to  elapse  before  the  new  coa*  ^ — „ — ' 
suls  were  appointed  The  fourteenth  interrex  was 
U  .ffimilius  Mamercinus,  a  maa  whose  family  sinoe 
the  days  of  the  good  dictator  Mamercus  iBmilius 
had  always  been  opposed  to  the  high  patrician  party, 
who  was  himself  a  friend  ^^  of  Publilius  Philo,  and 
whose  brother  had  been  Publilius'  colleague  and 
associate  in  the  year  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
iamoas  laws.  He  brought  on  the  election  without 
delay,  and  took  care  that  it  should  be  conducted 
according  to  law ;  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the  patri- 
cians were  baffled,  and  a  plebeian  consul,  C.  Poete- 
litts  ^\  was  elected  along  with  the  patrician  L.  Papi- 
rius  Mugillanus. 

It  wafi  an  untimely  moment  for  the  renewal  of  Feeling*  of 

_  .-^  .  ,         both  nations 

party  quarrels^  when  Rome  was  entenng  upon  her  at  the  be- 
second  and  decisive  war  with  Samnium.    In  the  first  the  second 

Saninite 

contests  the  two  nations  had*  met  without  animosity,  ^r. 
and  the  war  was  ended  between  them  soon  and  easily. 
But  in  the  fourteen  years  which  had  since  elapsed 
their  feelings  had  become  greatly  changed.  They 
were  now  well  aware  of  each  other's  power  and 
ambition;  their  dominions  were  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact ;  neither  could  advance  but  by  driving 
back  the  other.  The  Latin  states  were  now  closely 
united  with  Rome,  and  it  was  become  a  question 
which  of  the  two  races,  the  Latin  or  the  Sabellian, 


^  He  had  named  Publilius  his    tator,  lAvy,  VIII.  16. 
master  of  the  horse  a  few  years        *^  l'^yy$  VIII.  25. 
earlier,  when  he  was  himself  die- 
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CHAP,    should  be  the  Bovereim  of  central  and  southern  Italy. 

XXX. 

— r^—*  The  second  Samnite  war  therefore  was  carried  on 
with  feelings  of  bitter  hostility;  and  instead  of 
ending  like  the  first,  within  three  years,  it  lasted 
amidst  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune  for  more  than 
twenty. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SECOND  SAMNITE  WAE — L.  PAPIRIUS  CURSOR — AFFAIR 
OF  THE  FORKS  OR  PASS  OF  CAUDIUM — BATTLE  OF 
LAUTUL^ Q.  FABIUS,  AND  THE  WAR  WITH  ETRU- 

RiA. — A.U.C.  428-450 :  423-444,  Niebuhr. 


*'  Samnites  quinquaginta  annis  per  Fabios  et  Papirios  patres,  eoram- 
que  liberos,  ita  subegit  ac  domiut  (populus  Romanus),  ita  ruiDas 
ipsas  urbium  diruit^  ut  hodie  Samnium  in  ipso  Samnio  requiratur; 
nee  facile  appareat  materia  quatnor  et  viginti  triumphorum."— 
Florus,  I.  16. 


The  second  Samnite  war  brings  us  to  the  middle  of   ^^ii' 
the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  and  within  little  more  ^];;:;;^f^ 
than    three   hundred   years  of    the   Christian   era.  ^J^J  gj^. 
Alexander  died  almost  before   it  had  begun;   and°**«^"- 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Demosthenes  were  living  when 
the  Romans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  contest,  were 
sent  under  the  yoke  at  the  memorable  pass  of  Cau- 
dium.     At  its  conclusion,  sixteen  years  later,  we  are 
arrived  at  the  second  generation  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors ;  Eumenes  and  Antipater  were  dead,  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  was  in  the  height  of  his  renown ; 
and  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  had  already  assumed  the 
kingly  diadem,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdoms  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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CHAP,    Syria  and   of  Egypt.     So  completely  had  Gro^ce 
' — ^> — '  arrived  at  the  season  of  autunm,  \iiiile  at  Romd  it 

Yms  yet  the  eariy  spring* 
SrelSd"*'  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  which  we  are  going  to  enter  lasted  on 
^i  w*"^  the  lowest  computation  above  twenty  years.  It  wad 
full  of  action,  but  its  events  present  so  complicated 
a  tissue,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its  g^ieiral 
principle.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  Pelopounesian 
war,  it  was  a  great  object  with  either  party  to  tempt 
the  allies  of  the  other  to  revdt;  and  thus  the 
Roman  .armies  were  so  often  employed  in  Apulia, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Liris,  while  the  Sam- 
nites  were  eager  at  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
pour  down  into  Campania.  At  first  the  fidelity  evea 
of  the  Latin  states  to  Rome  seemed  doubtftil ;  but 
that  was  secured  by  timely  concessions,  and  Rome 
and  Latium  firmly  united  were  enabled  to  send  out 
armies  so  superior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Sam-« 
niteS),  that  while  revolt  from  the  Romans  was  a» 
attempt  of  the  greatest  danger,  revolt  to  them  was 
prompted  both  by  hope  and  fear.  The  Etruscan 
war,  like  all  the  other  military  attempts  of  that 
divided  people,  ofiered  no  effectual  diversion;  and 
at  last  Samnium  saw  her  allies  stripped  as  it  were 
from  around  her,  and  was  obliged  herself  to  support 
the  havoc  of  repeated  invasions.  She  then  yielded 
from  mere  exhaustion;  but  was  so  unsubdued  in 
spirit  that  she  only  made  peace  till  she  could  or- 
ganize a  new  force  of  allies  to  assist  her  in  renewing 
the  struggle. 
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^^^  iFuUiliiys  Philo-   in  We  new  office  of  procooi-    dnAP. 

salinrasicimtmiihig'lw  laBd^  of  the  Greeks  ^ 1^ 

of  Parthenope ;  while  the  new  coiisalft  of  the  year  oians  and 
428  with  their  miited  ennies  w^e  ordered  to  invade  become  tue 
Samminm.  But  the  Boroaas,  according  te  the  policy  Rome. 
vAich  they  inyariably  ptirmied  in  their  later  wars, 
didnot  choose  to  carry  on  a  systematic  wai*  in  their 
eneiiiy'B  qonntry  till  they  bad  secured  the  alliance  of 
some  state  in  bis  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus, 
before  they  commenced  their  operations,  they  con- 
oldded  treaties  of  allian^^e'  with  the  Lueanians  and 
Apidtians^  or,  at  any  rate,  with  some  particular  states 
«  tribes  of  these  two  nations.  The  Lueanians, 
ahhongh  a  kindred  people  to  the  Samnites,  were 
potitioally  distinot  from  them ;  and  they  had  more- 
over tbeifr  own  internal  ftictions^  each  of  which 
would  gladly  apply  for  foreign  aid  to  enable  it  to 
tiimnph  over  its  rival  Besides,  they  were  the  old 
ale^lieB  of  the  Greek  cities  on  their  coasts ;  and  as 


^  Lrrf,  VIII.  25.  and  Tarentum  in  tbe  110th  Olym- 
'  livy,  VIII.  25.  piady  in  which  Archidamua,  the 
•  This,   Niebuhr  observes,  ap-  king  of  Sparta,  fought    on    the 
fears    fvom   the   atatement   that  gide  of  the  TarentiBes  and  was 
Alexander  of  Epirus  during  his  killed;  and  which  was  exactly  con- 
in    ItaW  was  attended  by  temporary  with  the  battle  of  Chse- 


about    two    Hundred     Lucanian  ronea,  and  tbe  beginning  of  the 

exiles;    and     that    these    exiles  great  Latin  war.   (Diodorus,  XVI. 

treated  with  the  opposite   party  68-88.)    But  of  the  subsequent 

and    purchased    tbeir    return    to  relations  between  Tarentum  and 

their  several  states  by  betraying  the  Lueanians  we  have  not  a  word ; 

him  and  murdering  him.    Livy,  the  whole  of  the  17th  and   18th 

VlTI.  24.     It  is  vexatious  that  books  in  their  present  state  being 

Dk|4orof ,  or  inther  his  work  as  it  devoted  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of 

now    remains    to   us,  makes  no  Greece  and  Asia ;  and  the  portion 

mention  of  the    affairs  of  Italy  of  the  history  which  treatea  of  the 

during  this  period.     He  notices  contemporary  events  in  Sicily  and 

the  war  between  the  Lueanians  the  west  having  been  entirely  lost. 

o2 
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CHAP.    Rome  was  now  in  open  war  with  Neapolis,  and  on 

XXXI 

* — V— ^  the  brink  of  a  quarrel  with  Tarentum,  this  very  cir- 
cumstance would  dispose  the  Lucanians  to  seek  her 
alliance.  As  for  the  Apulians,  they  were  treated  by 
the  Samnites,  it  is  said,  almost  as  a  subject  people^ ; 
and  they  might,  therefore,  as  naturally  look  to  Rome 
for  deliverance,  as  the  allies  of  Athens  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  were  ready  to  revolt  to  Lacedaemon. 
But  the  Samnite  government  had  not  the  active 
energy  of  the  Athenian :  and  the  Romans  were  still 
more  widely  distant  from  the  pusillanimity  and  utter 
unskilfulness  which  marked  the  military  plans  of 
Sparta. 
End  of  the  We  know  nothing  but  the  mere  outside  of  all 
the  Greeks  thcse  trausactious ;  the  internal  parties  whose  alter- 
nope.  Nca-nate  triumph  or  defeat  influenced  each  state's  ex- 
comes  the  tcmal  rclatious,  are  mostly  lost  in  the  distant  view 
Romans,  presented  by  the  annalists  of  Rome.  But  it  is 
recorded*  that  the  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Par- 
thenope  was  ended  by  the  act  of  a  citizen  of  Palae- 
polis,  who,  preferring  the  Roman  to  the  Samnite 
connexion,  found  means  to  admit  the  Romans  into 
his  city.  Publilius  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  con- 
quest, and  Palaepolis  is  no  more  heard  of  in  history ; 
but  Neapolis,  warned  in  time  by  the  fate  of  her  sister 
city,  did  not  allow  one  of  her  own  citizens  to  place 
her  at  the  enemy's  mercy,  but  at  once  concluded 
peace  for  herself  and  was  admitted  into  the  Roman 
alliance  ^     From  that  day  forward  the  political  his- 

*  Livy.    IX.     13.     See     chap.        «  livy,  VIII.  25. 
XXVIIL  of  this  History,  note  28.        «  Livy,  VIII.  26,  speaks  of  a 
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tory  of  Neapolis  is  a  blank  to  us,  till,  in  the  revolu-    chap. 
tions  of  ages,  the  Chaleidian  colony  became  the  seat  vJ^^^ 
of  an  independent  duchy,  and  afterwards  of  a  Nor- 
man kingdom. 

The  people  of  Tarentum',  it  is  said,  were  ffreatly  TheLuca- 

^      ^  ,  '  »  ©  J  nians  revolt 

concerned  at  the  issue  of  this  war ;  and  were  anxious  ^»^«>°>  R«>m«, 

and  again 

by  every  means  to  stop  the  alarming  growth  of  the  i>'"  ^!?« 
Roman  power.  A  strange  story  is  told  of  their 
deceiving  the  Lucanians  by  felse  representations  of 
outrages  offered  by  the  Roman  generals  to  some 
Lucanian  citizens ;  and  the  effect  of  their  trick,  it  is 
said,  was  so  great,  that  the  whole  Lucanian  nation, 
in  the  very  same  year  in  which  they  had  concluded 
their  alliance  with  Rome,  revolted,  and  joined  the 
Samnites.  But  the  Samnites,  mistrusting  this  sud- 
den change,  obliged  them  to  give  hostages  for  their 
fidelity,  and  to  receive  Samnite  garrisons  into  their 
principal  towns. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  we  haye  not  here  the  obwunty 
whole  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Lucanians.  counts,  o^ 
Some  internal  revolution  must  have  prepared  thetbefim'' 

_        ,  -  .11  campaign. 

way  for  it,  and  then  any  stonee,  whether  true,  or 
false,  of  the  insolence  of  the  Roman  generals  might 
be  successfully  employed  to  excite  the  papular  indig- 
nation. But  how  the  Roman  party  was  so.  suddenly 
and  completely  overthrown,  and  why  neither  of  the 
consular  armies  made  any  attempt  to  restore  it^  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture.     The  whole  account  of  the 

"foeduB  Neapolitanum,"not  "Pa-  corum    venit."      But    see    chap. 

Isepolitanum,"  which  be  accounts  XXX.  note  31. 

for  by  saying,  •*£©  cnim,  (scil.  '  Livy,  VIII.  27. 
Neapdin)  d^inde  tumma  rei  Gras- 
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CHAh   Operations  of  tlie   two   consuls   iis   cotiflned  to  the 
xxxr. 
'^ —  — ^  statement*,  that   they   penetrated   some  way  fttyrtf 

Ckpua  up  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  took  the 
three  towns  of  AUife,  Callife,  and  Rufrlum.  But 
no  success  was  obtained  of  sufficient  importance  to 
deserve  a  triumph,  and  the  conquered  towns  were  iti 
all  probability  immediately  abandoned,  for  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  as  yet  hope  to  maintain  theSr  ground 
permanently  on  the  upper  Vulturnus ;  and  it  appears 
that  fifteen  years  afterwards  AlHfe  was  still  hdd  by 
the  Samnites.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  cam^ 
paign,  the  aspect  of  the  war  was  not  favourable  to 
Rome. 
A.u.c.42d.  The  next  year  opened  still  more  unpromisingly ; 
paini.  War  for  tho  Vestiniaus*'  joined  the  Samnite  confederacy*, 
VestiniaiiB.  aud  if  the  Romans  attacked  them,  it  was  Iflcely  that 
the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignian^i,  would 
all  take  up  arms  in  their  defence.  These  fou^ 
nations  lay  on  the  north  and  north-west  of  Samnium, 
and  their  territory  reached  from  the  coast  of  thfe 
Adriatic  to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and 
to  the  shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  If  they  v/ifte 
hostile,  all  communication  between  Rome  and  Apatwl 
was  rendered  extremely  precarious;  and  Samnium 
was  secured  from  invasion  except  on  the  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or  from  Campania.  The 
Romans,  therefore,  boldly  resolved  to  declare  war  at 
once  against  the  Vestinians^  and  by  a  sudden  attack 
to  detach  them  from  the  Samnite  alliance.     One  of 

«  livy,  VIII.  25.  «  Livy.  VUL  2t.        .    . 
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tb^  ^ew  caxi$ul3»  Pec.  Juniua  Brutus^  n^orched  im-    chap. 

^  » ITT 

BP^atf^y  into    their    country ;    the  neighbouring  v— ., ' 

n«tiois3  remained  quiety  and  the  Vestinians^  over* 
powered  by  a  s^iperior  forces  saw  their  whole  country 
told  w»Bte;  and  when  they  were  provoked  to  risk  a 
battle  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  were  reduced 
for  the  rest  of  the  sea«on  to  diaperse  their  army,  and 
wdeavour  <>nly  to  defend  their  several  cities.  Two 
of  these  *^  however,  were  taken,  and  although  it  is 
not  mentioned  that  the  Vestinians  sued  for  peac«, 
yet  the  communication  between  Rome  and  Apulia 
seeni^  for  the  future  to  have  been  carried  on  through 
their  country  without  interruption. 

Meanwhile  the  other  consul,  L.  Furius  Camillusj  L.Papirius 

Conor  dio 

who  was  to  have  invaded  JSamnium^^  was  taken  ill,  tator. 
and  became  unable  to  retain  his  command.  Being 
then  ordered  to  name  a  dictator,  he  fixed. upon  L, 
Papirius  CSnrsor,  who^  accordingly,  appointed  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Bullianus  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  marched 
out  to  attapk  the  Samnites.  Livy's  carelessness,  and 
the  extreme  obscurity  of  the  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Samnium,  make  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  seat  of  this  campaign  exactly.  We  cannot  even 
tell  whether   the  Romans   invaded  Samnium^',  or 


^  Cutina  and  Cingilia. — livy,  Saaso  d'ltalia."    Bot  the  sites  of 

VIII.  39.    Both  names  are  en-  the  several    small   towns   in   it, 

iBotlj  mtknewn,  and  both,  there-  which  in  all  probability  had  pe*> 

fore,  as  usual,  are  given  with  great  rished  long  before  the  Augastan 

varlatioiia  in  the  lOSS.  The  ooun-  age,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 

trv  (tf  the  Vestinians  lay  on  the  now. 
left  bank  of  the  river  Aturnns,  and        '*  Livy,  VIII.  29. 
it  included  that  highest  part  of        ^^  Livy  fixes  the  scene  of  action 

the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines,  in  Samnium,  and  calls  the  place 

known  by  th»  name  of  "  II  gran  at  which  the  actk>n  was  fought 


the  hone. 
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CHAP,    were  obliged  themselves  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and 

"^^ — '/— ^  to  meet  the  Samnite  army  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 

Anio,  under  the  Imbrivian  or  Simbrivian  hills,  about 

half  way  between  Tibur  and  Sublaqueum. 

Story  of  hiB       The   fkiut  and   obscure   outline  of  the  military 

severity  to-  ,  /•     i  .  •  /v»      i 

wards  Q.  trausactious  of  this  campaign  attords  a  strong  con- 
master  of  trast  to  the  lively  and  fiill  picture  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Roman  dictator  and  his  master  of  the 
horse,  which  the  annals  have  given  amongst  the 
events  of  this  year.  As  the  story  would  be  consi- 
dered honourable  to  both  the  actors  in  it,  the  tradi- 
tions and  memoirs  of  both  their  femilies  would  vie 
with  each  other  in  recording  it;  and  the  historian, 
Fabius  Pictor,  in  honour  of  his  own  name  and  race, 
was  likely  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  history.  It  is  told 
by  Livy  with  his  usual  power  and  feeling ;  but  here, 
as  in  the  story  of  T.  Manlius  and  his  son,  it  will  be 
best  merely  to  repeat  the  outline  of  it,  as  we  have 
no  other  knowledge  of  it  than  what  we  derive  from 
Livy  himself,  and  to  give  it  again  in  detail  would 
be  either  to  translate  him,  or  to  describe  with  less 
effect,  what  in  him  is  related  almost  perfectly. 

When  the  auspices  were  taken  ^^  as  usual,  by  the 


"  Imbrinium."    VIII.    30.      But  paign  is  generally  more  perplexed 

Niebubr  observes,  that  the  cir-  than  ever;  because  such  detaUs 

cumstances  of   the    story  which  always   come   from    stories   pre- 

follows,    imoly    that  the  Roman  served  by  the  several  families  oi 

army  could  have  been  at  no  great  the  aristocracv,  whether  in  writing 

distance  from  Rome :  and  the  Im-  or  traditionally ;  and  these,  caring 

brivian  or  Simbrivian  hills  of  the  nothing  for  the  military  history 

upper  valley  of  the  Anio  are  well  of  the  previous  operations,  only 

known.    In    this    Samnite    war,  sought  to  describe  the  deeds  of 

wherever  we  have  any  details  of  a  their  hero  in  the  battle, 
battle,  the  geography  of  the  cam-        "  Livy,  VIII.  30. 
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dictator  at  Rome,  previously  to  his  marching  out  to  chap. 
war,  the  signs  of  the  will  of  the  gods  were  not  suffi-  v  xxxi. 
ciently  intelligible.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
take  them  over  again ;  and  as  they  were  auspices  ** 
which  could  only  be  taken  lawfully  within  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  old  Ager  Romanus,  the  dictator  was 
obliged  for  this  purpose  to  return  to  Rome.  He 
charged  his  master  of  the  horse  to  remain  strictly  on 
the  defensive  during  his  absence;  but  Fabius  dis- 
obeyed his  orders,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage 
over  the  enemy ;  an  advantage  which  the  annalists 
magnified  into  a  decisive  victory,  with  a  loss  to  the 
Samnites  **  of  20,000  men.  However  Papirius,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  this  breach  of  his  orders,  has- 
tened back  to  the  camp,  and  would  have  executed 


^*  This  appears  from  that  well-  termissa  est,"  says  lAvy ;  that  is, 

known  passage  in  Varro,  in  which  the  action  was  of  no  importance 

he  gives  the  augurs*  division  of  all  in  itself,  and  therefore  was  omitted 

countries,  according  to  the  rules  in  those  annals  which  did  not  en- 

of  their  art ;   that  is,  according  ter  into  the  details  of  the  story  of 

to  the  several  kinds  of  auspices  Papirius  and  Fabius.    But  as  it 

which  were  peculiar  to  each  of  made  a  necessary  part  of  that  stor^, 

them.    The  ager  Romanus  and  the  it  was  mentioned  of   course    in 

ager  Gahinus  are  classed  apart,  every  version  of  it ;  and  both  the 

because  in  these  two  districts  the  Papirian  and  the  Fabian  traditions 

auspices  might  be  taken  in  the  would  be  disposed  to  exaggerate  its 

same  way.     All  other  countries  importance :  the  latter  from  an  ob- 

were  either  ager   peregrinus,  or  vious  reason;  but  the  former  would 

ager  hosticns,  or  ager  incertus;  be  disposed  to  do  it  equally,  for 

and  these  required  different  aus-  the  glory  of  the  character  of  Papi- 

Sices.  See  varro,  V.  §  33.  Ed.  rius  was  placed  in  his  unyielding 
liiller.  assertion  of  the  sacredness  <n 
^  Livy,  VIII.  30.  Some  wri-  discipline ;  and  this  would  be  ren- 
ters, not  content  with  this,  assert-  dered  the  more  striking,  in  pro- 
ed  that  two  pitched  battles  had  portion  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
been  fought  during  the  dictator's  action,  which  he,  notwithstanding, 
absence,  and  that  Fabius  had  been  treated  as  a  crime,  because  it  had 
twice  signally  victorious.  *'  In  been  fought  contrary  to  his  orders, 
quibusdam  annalibos  tota  res  prae- 
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XX ja'    -^^^^^^  immediately,  Imd  not  the  violent  and  almdi^tJ 

' — ^^—^  mutinous  opposition  of  the  soldiers  obliged  him  to 

pause.     During  the  night  Fabius  fled  from  the  camji 

to  Rome,  and  immediately  summoned  the  senate  t6 

implore  their  protection;  but  ere  the  senators  were 

well  assembled,  the  dictator  arrived,  and  agaiti  gaVb 

Q.  Fabius    orders  to  arrest  him.     M.  Fabius,  the  fether  of  the^ 

tfe  tribunes;  prisoner,  then  appealed  to   the   tribunes  for  their 

J?c  by ^tfciT  protection,   and  declared  his  intention  of  carrying 

prevail  ro    his  son's  cause  before  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

to  BfJlre  hiB  Papirius  warned  the  tribunes  not  to  sanction  so  &tal 

a  breach  of  military   discipline,  nor  to  lessen  the 

majesty  of  the  dictator's  office,  by  allowing  his  judg* 

ments  to  be  reversed  by  any  other  power.     The  tri-- 

bunes  hesitated ;  they  were  unwilling  to  establish  a 

precedent  of  setting  any  limits  to  the  absolute  power 

of  the  dictator,  a  power  which  was  held  esseaitial 

to  the  office ;  and  yet  they  could  not  bear  to  pettnifc 

an  exercise  of  this  power  so  extravagantly  severe  as 

to  shock  the  sense  and  feelings  of  the  whole  Roman 

people.     They  were  relieved  from  this  difficulty  by 

the  people  themselves'*^;   for  the  ^hole  assembly 

with  one  voice  implored  the  dictator  to  show  mercy, 

and  to  forgive  Fabius  for  their  sakes.    Then  Papirius 

yielded  ;  the  absolute  power  of  the  dictator,  he  said,. 

was  now  acknowledged:  the  people  did  not  inter^ 

fere   to   rescind  his  sentence  ",  but  to  entreat  his 


*•  Livy,  VIII.  35.  cm  potestati,  precarium  non  jus- 

17  <<  ^on  noxa  eximitur  Q.  Fa-  tarn    auziliuiB    ferenti. -'      tavy, 

bias,  ted  nozse  damnatus  donatur  VIII.  35. 

popuio  Romano^  doDatur  tribuni- 
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Bjfircy.  .  Accordingly  he  deplared  that  he  pardonecl  c^ak 
the  flaa^ter  of  the  horae ;  "and  the  authority  of  the ' — ^--^ 
Bioman  generals  w^  estfihlished^"  says  Livy,  "no 
lees  firmly  by  thep^il  of  Q.  F^^ii^s  than  by  the 
actual.  deaUt.  of  the  young  T.  Manlius."  This  is 
tni€^  if  by  peril  we  unde^tand  not  only  that  he  wag 
in  danger^  but,  also  that  he  was  no  more  than  in 
dangler^  and  that  he  did  not  actually  perish ;  for  the 
execution  of  Fabius  would,  perhapcv  have  been  more 
ruinous  to  discipline  than  any  other  possible  result 
of  the  transaction*  ae  ^  reaction  of  feeling  pro- 
duced, by  laws  of  extreme  severity  haa  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  utter  lawlessness.  It  may  be  observed 
also,  that  according  to  this  story  the  tribunes  pos- 
sessed the  power  within  the  city,  of  staying  the 
62;e.cu^io9  eveB  of  a  dictator's  sentence :  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  him»  no  less  than  v^  an  inferior 
iiK^atrate,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
solemn  covenant  of  the  sacred  hill,  to  have  touched 
the  person  of  a  tribune.  And,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  people  in  their  centuries  could  undoubtedly 
have  taken  oognizaaice  of  the  offence  of  Fabius 
themselves^  and  removed  it  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  dictator.  But  neither  the  tribunes  nor  the 
people  wished  so  to  interfere,  because  it  was  held 
to  be  expedient  that  the  dictator's  power  should  be^^ 
in  practice  unrestrained;  and,  therefore^  it  was 
judged  better  to  save  Fabius  by  an  appeal  to  the 
clemency  of  Papirius,  rather  than  by  an  authoritative 
reversal  of  his  sentenca 
From  this  story  we  return  again  to  the  meagre-  |«<^c<?^  «*^ 
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CHAP.    nes8  of  the  accounts  of  the  war.     It  is  said   that 

XXXI. 

^ — ^.— ^  whilst  Papirius  ^*  was  absent  in  Rome,  one  of  his 
yew.  foraging  parties  was  cut  off  by  the  Samnites ;  and 
that  after  his  return  to  the  army,  the  soldiers  were 
so  unwilling  to  conquer  under  his  auspices,  that  in  a 
bloody  battle,  fought  under  his  immediate  command, 
with  the  enemy,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  left 
doubtful.  Then,  said  the  story  '^  Papirius  saw  how 
needful  it  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  soldiers ;  he 
was  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  wounded ;  he 
commended  them  by  name  to  the  care  of  their 
respective  officers ;  and  he  himself  with  his  lieute- 
nants went  round  the  camp,  looking  personally  into 
the  tents,  and  asking  the  men  how  they  were.  The 
affections  of  the  army  were  thus  completely  regained; 
another  battle  followed,  and  the  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  so  decisive,  that  the  Samnites  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  open  country  to  the  ravages  of  their 
enemies,  and  were  even  driven,  so  said  the  stories  of 
the  Papirian  fiimily,  to  solicit  peace.  The  dictator 
granted  an  armistice,  and  ambassadors  from  the 
Samnites  followed  him  to  Rome,  when  he  returned 
thither,  about  the  end  of  February*®,  to  celebrate 
his  triumph.  But  as  the  terms  of  a  lasting  peace 
could  not  be  agreed  upon,  nothing  more  was  con- 
cluded than  a  truce  for  a  single  year ;  a  breathing 
time  which  both  parties  might  find  convenient. 
pS  ^'Sa-  ^®  ^^^  consuls,  however,  were  engaged  in  hosti^ 
hirtoVof^*"  lities  with  the  Samnites  in  the  course  of  their  magi- 

this  year. 

^  Uvy,  VIII.  35.  »  See  the  Faati  CapitoUni. 

"  Livy,  VIII.  36. 
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stracy,  so  that  the  Roman  annalists  accused  the  Sam-  ^^^p- 
nites  of  having  broken  the  truce  as  soon  as  Papirius  ^^fp^r^ 
went  out  of  office  -*.  In  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
chronology  of  this  period,  and  the  obscurity  of  its 
history,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  charge  was  well 
founded  or  no.  But  the  events  of  this  year,  431, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  disguised  and  suppressed,  for 
the  annalists  represent  it  as  a  year  marked  by  no 
memorable  action ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  witnessed  a 
coalition  against  Rome,  which  was  indeed  quickly 
dissolved,  but  in  the  mean  time  had  exposed  the 
republic  to  the  most  imminent  jeopardy.  We  must 
attempt  to  restore  the  outline  at  least  of  the  real 
but  lost  picture. 

The  Samnites  had  employed  the  year  of  the  truce  The  consuls 
in  endeavouring  to  procure  assistance  for  themselves  ApuHa  and 
amongst  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome.  They  suc- 
ceeded, either  wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  ApuHans : 
some  of  whose  cities  **  revolted  from  the  Romans, 
and  called  in  the  Samnites  to  assist  in  reducing 
those  who  refused  to  join  them.  Thus  when  the 
truce  was  either  ended,  or  broken,  Q.  Aulius  Cerre- 
tanus  •^,  one  of  the  consuls,  was  obliged  to  march 
with  one  consular  army  into  Apulia ;  whilst  the  other 
consul,  G.  Sulpicius  Longus,  was  sent  into  Samnium. 

*'  Livy,  VIII.  37.  *'  Nee  earum  Cerretanus,  but  says,   "  Aulium 

ipraruiD  (induciarum)  eancta  fides  quidam  annales  habent."   He  bim- 

fuit:    adeo,   postquam    Papirium  self  calls  bim    Aulius,  bowever, 

abisse  magistratu  nuntiatutn  est,  wben  be  mentions  bis  second  con- 

urrecti  ad  bellandam  animi  sunt."  sulsbip   in  tbe  year  429.    Livy, 

«  Uvy,  VIII.  37.  IX.  15. 

^  livy  calls  him  Q.  iEmilius 
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Sftj^^»  Whether  he  inade  hte  attack  on  the  side  of  Gani- 
* — ^^-^  paaiia,  or  from  the  country  of  the '  Pelignians  and 
MarBians,  we  know  not;  hut  it  appears  at  any  rate 
that  hoth  consuls  were  engaged  at  a  distance  fh)m 
Bome^  and  their  communications  with  it  would, 
therefore,  he  liable  to  great  interruption, 
S^ecS  ^^^^  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  rights  o^ 
trSi?m°the  1^0°^*^^  citizenship  had  been  bestowed  on  the  people 
dthSSi?p.**^^^  Privemum;  thirteen  years  had  passed  since  th^ 
JinfiS^rr  Ae  ^^'^  privileges  had  been  given  to  the  Tusculans. 
TuMuians,  j^^  ^  jj^g  oitiaeuship  extended  only  to  private 
rights,  and  conferred  no  political  power ;  (for  neither 
the  Privematians  nor  the  Tusculans  were  as  yet  in- 
cluded in  any  Roman  tribe,  and  consequently  they 
enjoyed  no  rights  of  voting ;)  so  it  was  felt  to  be  a 
degradation  rather  than  a  benefit;  or  at  any  rate 
it  was  fitted  only  for  a  temporary  measure,  which 
ought  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  p^fect  union. 
We  may  conjecture  also  from  what  has  taken  place 
in  other  countries,  that  hopes  had  been  held  out,  or 
even  promises  made,  by  the  Romans,  of  which  the 
fulfilment  was  afterwards  indefinitely  delayed;  and 
the  nobility  of  Privernum  and  Tusculum,  connected 
with  those  of  Rome  in  their  private  relations,  and 
aspiring  to  share  with  them  also  theix  political  dis- 
tinctions, were  especially  impatient  of  their  actual 
condition.  The  Samnite  war,  and  above  all,  the 
absence  of  both  the  consular  armies  in  remote  parts 
of  Italy,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
enforcing  their  claims,  and  obliging  the  Romans  to 
grant  them  a   full   equality  of  rights.     Suddenly, 
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t^^rgfipjre,  like  the  Jrisji  yolimteers  of  1782,  the  peo^  chak 
pl^  of  Tusculum  and  Privenmm  flew  to  arms;  aad  ^-^.— 
tbet  spirit  which  actuated  them  xaiudt  indeed  haye 
\^n  geueiaJ,  if  it  be  true  that  the  people  of 
Y^^t^e'^  although  already  iaeluded  ia  a  Bomtti 
tribe,  were  yet  persua^d  to  join  them.  One  of  their 
Iwders  was  L.  Fulvius  Curyua»  of  Tusculum»  and 
like  the  Jleaders  of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  war 
of  the  seventh  cOTitury,  he  was  inrested  with  the 
title  of  consul".  A  Privematiaai  leader  was  pro- 
hi^bly. associated  with  him  in  this  dignity,  in  intima^ 
tion  that  Tusculum  and  Privemum  were  resolved  to 
form  a  distinct  Ramaa  commonwei^th  of  their  own, 


^  In  Ihe  biH  proposed  after- 
wards by  M.  Flavius  for  the  pu- 
Bisbttent  of  tbe  Tusculans,  it  was 
ptopoeed  to  punish  all  those  **  quo- 
mm  ope  ac  consilio  Velitemi  Pri- 
▼•niatesqne  poi^e  Romano  beU 
lum  fecissent."  This  can  only 
alhide  to  the  short  war  of  this 
year;  but  the  account  of  these 
events  in  Livy  is  so  meagre,  that  if 
wa  csilf  followed  his  narrative  the 
allusion  would  be  unintelligible; 
far  not  a  word  had  been  said  of 
Privernum  since  the  war  of  425, 
nor  of  Vclitrae  since  the  great 
I^atin  war.  Drakenbarch,  thera- 
fore,  is  naturally  at  a  loss  to  un* 
derstand  tbe  meaning  of  the  pas^ 
89ge ;  but  as  tbe  statement  of  tbe 
language  of  the  bill  is  likely  to  be 
authentic,  we  loight  ventare  even 
from  that  alone  to  supply  the  de- 
fsota  of  tbe  other  part  of  Liry's 
narratiTe,  even  if  we  bad  not 
TOny's  remarkable  notice  of  L. 
Fvlvinsb  which  throws  a  fight  npan 
the  whole  transaction. 

^  *•  Est  ct  L.  Pulvius  inter  in- 


signia exempla,  l\iftcotanorum 
rebellantium  consul ;  eodemque 
honore  quum  transisset  exomatus 
confertim  a  populo  Romano :  qui 
solus  eodem  anno  quo  fuerat  hos- 
tis  Romse  triumphavit  ex  iis  ono- 
rum  consul  fuerat."  Pliny,  His- 
tor.  Natur,  VII.  44.  Now  the 
title  of  consul  was  Roman  exclu- 
sively and  not  Latin ;  the  Latins 
had  praetors  and  dictators,  but  no 
consuls;  which  would  naturally 
be  the  case,  if  the  origin  of  the 
name  at  Rotae  were  as  accidental, 
and  as  connected  with  the  peculiar 
ciremnstanees  of  the  time,  as  I 
have  supposed  it  to  have  been. 
See  Vol.  J.  chap.  xv.  p.  312.  If 
then  Fulvius  was  really  called  con- 
sul and  not  praetor,  the  title  must 
have  been  chosen  with  the  same 
feeling  as  in  tbe  Italian  war ;  when 
the  Italian  allies,  claiming  to  be 
the  true  representatives  of  the 
Roman  nation,  elected  their  two 
eonsnls  and  twelve  praetors  in 
opposition  to  the  consuls  and 
praetors  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
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CHAP,    they  too  being  Roman  citizens,  if  the  inhabitants  -of 
' — ^r-^  the  capital  persisted  in  excluding  them  from  the  go- 
vernment and  honours  of  their  common  country. 
Night  march      Their  mcosurcs  seem  to  have  been  taken  vrith  the 

of  L.  Ful- 

viusupon    most  careful   secrecy,  and  the  execution  of  theni 
Thed^      fell  upon  the  Romans  like  a  thunderbolt.     In  the 

mandsofthe  *■ 

insurgents    (Jead  of  tho  niffht  an  alarm  was  riven  that  an  enemy 

are  granted.  es  O  J 

was  before  the  walls  of  Rome  *• ;  the  citizens  arose 
in  haste,  each  man  seized  his  arms,  and  ran  to  the 
Capitol,  or  to  defend  the  walls  and  secure  the  gates 
of  the  city.  The  attempt  of  L.  Fulvius  to  surprise 
Rome,  not  less  bold  than  the  march  of  C.  Pontius 
Telesinus  upon  the  CoUine  gate,  was  timely  baffled ; 
and  finding  the  city  secured  against  a  surprise,  he 
retreated  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced.  But 
although  this  single  blow  had  failed,  it  still  revealed 
the  magnitude  of  the  actual  danger.  If  Velitrae 
had  joined  in  the  revolt,  what  hope  was  there  that 
the  other  cities  of  Latium  would  remain  faithful  ? 
and  if  the  whole  storm  of  the  Latin  war  should 


*•  Livy,  VIII.  37.  "Romaenoc-  manner  Appius    Herdonius  had 

tumuB  terror  ita  ex  somno  trepi-  actually  turprised  the  Capitol  at 

dam  repente  civitatem  excivit,  ut  Rome  m  the  year  294.     It  may  be 

capitolium  atque  arx  moeniaqoe  et  that  Fulvius  expected  to  be  imned 

portae  plena  armatorum  fuerint,  et  by  a  party  within  Rome  itaelf,  and 

cumconcursatumconclamatumque  the  failure    of  this  co-operatioQ 

ad  arma  omnibus  locis  esset,  pnm&  may  have  ruined  his  design.  That 

luce  nee  auctor  nee  causa  terroris  he  should  have  retreated  mstantly, 

comparuit."    The  story  thus  given  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was 

is  a  mere  absurdity ;  but  it  is  pro-  discovered,  was  of  course  neces* 

bable  enough,  if  explained  as  in  sary;  and  thus  there  would  have 

the  text.     We  read  of  a  similar  been  no  enemy  to  be  seen  from 

night  attack  made  by  the  iEquians  the  walls  of  Rome  when  the  day 

upon  Tusculum  towards  the  close  broke ;  and  yet  the  alarm  in  the 

of  the  third  century   of   Rome,  night  was  any    thing   but   ima»> 

livy.  III.  23;  and  in  the  same  ginary. 
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dgam  gather,  when  the  Samnites  were  no  longer  chap. 
allies  of  Borne,  as  in  the  last  war,  but  her  deadly 
enemies,  what  prospect  was  left  of  victory?  The 
pride  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield ; 
and  the  self-same  conduct  which  in  Vitruvius 
Vaccus  five  years  before  they  had  punished  with 
death,  they  were  now  obliged  in  the  case  of  L.  Ful- 
vius  Curvus  to  reward  with  the  consulship.  What 
security  they  could  give,  that  they  would  keep  their 
plighted  feith,  we  know  not ;  but  L.  Fulvius  was  so 
satisfied,  that  he  went  over  to  the  Romans,  and  his 
countrymen  and  their  allies,  assured  that  their  de- 
mands would  be  granted,  laid  down  their  arms.  A 
mad  if  not  a  treacherous  attempt  to  disturb  this  un- 
derstanding was  made  by  M.  Flavins",  one  of  the 
tribunes ;  he  proposed  a  law  for  visiting  with  con- 
dign punishment  those  citizens  of  Tusculum  who 
had  been  the  instigators  of  the  late  insurrection. 
This  must  undoubtedly  have  included  L.  Fulvius 
himself;  and  had  the  law  passed,  the  Latins  in  indig- 
nation and  despair  would  have  risen  as  one  man; 
and  the  quarrel  would  have  become  utterly  irrecon- 
eileable.  One  tribe,  the  PoUian,  voted  in  favour  of 
it>  and  even  expressed  its  wish  for  a  still  bloodier 
vengeance  on  the  whole  people  of  Tusculum,  such 
as  the  Athenians  had  taken  upon  the  revolted  Me- 
lians  and  Scionseans.  But  all  the  other  tribes,  to  the 
number  of  eight-and-twenty,  had  the  wisdom  to 
reject  the  bill.  In  the  very  next  census  the  Tuscu- 
^  Livy.  VII.  37. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP,    lans^  and  Privernatians  received  the  fail  riirhts  of 

XXXI. 

^ — V— ^  citizenship ;  but  L.  Fulvius  obtained  the  object  of 
his  ambition  even  intiiont  this  short  delay ;  he  w&» 
elected  at  once  Roman  consul ;  and  the  man  who  - 
in  one  year  had  led  a  hostile  army  to  assail  the  very-' 
avails  of  Rome,  was  in  the  next  year  invested  with 
the  highest  civil  and  military  power  in  the  Romiia 
Commonwealth* 

Fourth  cam-      What  becamo  of  the  oonsular  armies  in  BamniittaL 

paignofthe  ■■     *         i.  i  .1        i 

war.  victo-  and  Apulia,  while  these  important  events  were  pass- 
Romani.  ing  lu  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  we  have  no 
means  of  discovering.  It  is  certain  that  tiiey  gained 
no  victories ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  sus^ 
tained  some  defeatei^  and  that  their  ill  fortune  may 
have  helped  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  go* 
vemment,  and  to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Tusculans.  But  when  the  seeds  of 
dissension  near  home  were  destroyed,  and  Tusculum 
and  the  other  neighbouring  cities  were  cordially 
united  with  Rome,  the  war  in  Samnium  assumed  & 
different  aspect  The  Roman  annals  represent  thei  - 
year  432  as  one  marked  by  most  brilliant  victories; 
although  some  accounts"  ascribed  the  merit  of  them 

^  'lliis  is  known  witb  regard  to  Papirian  tribe»  (wbich  is  known 

the    Privernatians,    because  they  from  Livy,  VIII.  37.)  seems  to 

were  included  in  the  tribe  Ufen-  suit  with  the  supposition  that  they 

tina    or    Oufentina,    which    was  were  admitted  to  the  fail  franchise 

created  in  436.    See  Livy,  IX.  20.  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who,  as 

Diodorus,XIX.  10.    With  regard  appears  from  the  Fasti  Canitolini, 

to  the  Tusculans  it  is  only  a  con-  was  one  of  the  censors  of  tne  year 

jecture,  but  we  never  hear  of  them  436,  when  the  Falerian  and  Ufcn- 

afterwards,  except  as  full  citizens;  tine  tribes  were  created, 

and  the'r  being  enrolled  in  the  »  Livy,  VIII.  38,  39. 
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to^'the   consuls,  Q.  Fabius  and   L.  FulviHia,   while    chap. 

others  gave  it  to  a  dictator.  A,  ComeUus  Arvina. '- 

AU  agreed,  bcyw^ever,  da  saying  that  the  Samnites 
sHstaiined  a  bloody  defeat,  insonxaoh  that  the  party  in 
Sammum  which  vrns  fevourabie  to  peace  obtained 
for  the  moment  an  ascendancy.  This  party  resolved 
to  finroiiase  the  fri^idship  of  Borne  by  the  humblest 
concessions;  all  prisoners ^^  and  all  plunder  taken 
from  the  Romans  were  to  be  restored ;  all  the  de« 
mands  of  the  Romans  before  the  war  were  to  be 
fatty  satisfied;  and  Bmtulus  Papius,  the  leader  of 
the  war  party,  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans  as 
the  man  who  had  broken  the  peace  between  the  two 
naUons.  Brutulus  Papius,  it  is  said,  would  not  be 
given  fip  alive ;  he  killed  himself  and  only  his  life- 
less body  wafi  offered  to  the  vengeance  of  his  ene* 
mies.  But  the  Romans,  thinking  that  a  party  which 
coaM  yield  so  much  would  not  dare  to  refuse  any 
thing,  rejected  even  these  t^ms,  and  would  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  that  the  Samnites 
should  acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  become 
their  dependent  allies^^  One  unsuccessful  campaign 
waus  not  enough  to  reduce  so  brave  a  people  to 
such  an  humiliation ;  the  whole  nation  resolved  to 
try  the  chance  of  war  once  more ;  and  their  choice 
of  an  imperator  or  captain-general  for  the  approach-  . 
ing  campaign  fell  on  a  man  who  has  deserved  to  be 
called  the  Samnite  Hannibal,  on  Caius  Pontius  of 
Telesia**. 

»  Livy,  VIII.  39.    Dion  Cas-        »»  Appian,  III.  Fragm.  4. 
siniy  Fragco.  Unin.  143.  ^  Me  is  called  Pontius  Telesi* 

p2 
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OHAP.  The  military  history  of  the  ensuing  year  is  more 
1.  V  '  *  than  ordinarily  obscure,  because  the  annals  were 
f«ign.  The  filled  with  nothing  but  the  stories  about  the  disaster 

Komani  in-  ^ 

T»de  ^.   of  Caudium,  and,  as  usual,  these  stories  never  think 

mum  from 

campuiia.  of  counecting  the  event  to  which  they  relate  with 
the  circtimstances  which  led  to  it^  but  plunge  into 
the  midst  of  it  at  once.  The  two  new  consuls^  it  is 
said,  T.  Veturius  and  Sp.  Postumius,  at  the  head  of 
two  consular  armies,  consisting  each  of  two  Roman 
legions,  and  a  con^d^tible  force  of  auxiliaries, 
marched  from  Rome  into  Campania;  as  if  it  was 
intended  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  great  Samnite  cities 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Matese  at  Caudium,  and 
Telesia,  and  Beneventum,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Maleventum.  The  last  campaign  in  Apulia  had, 
probably,  recovered  the  revolted  cities  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  Roman  party  amongst  the  Apuliani9  was 
supposed  to  be  strong  enough  to  retain  their  coun- 
trymen in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Thus  the  seat 
of  war  was  removed  entirely  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Samnium ;  and  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite  general, 
was  prepared  to  defend  the  passes  which  lead  from 
the  plain  of  Naples  to  Beneventum  and  the  higher 
valleys  within  the  line  of  the  Apennines. 
They  enter  But,  iu  Order  to  tempt  the  Romans  to  plunge 
Caudium.  blindly  into  these  defiles,  Pontius  contrived  to  mis- 
lead them  by  a  false  report  that  the  whole  Samnite 

nue  by  the  author  of  the  little  also  Pontius  Telesinua,  and  poa- 

work  "  De  Viris  lUustribus/'  in  the  sibly  a  descendant  of  the  Pontius 

notice  of  Sp.  Postumius.      The  who  defeated  Uie  Romans  at  the 

great  Samnite  leader  who  fought  pass  of  Caudium. 
to  obstinately  against  Sylla  was 
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army  waa  gone  ofF  into  Apulia^,  and  was  there  busily  ohap. 
pDgSLged  in  beeieging  Lueeria ;  as  if  trusting  to  the  ^^^• 
natural  strength  of  their  own  country  to  withstand 
the  inyasion  of  the  Roman  consuls.  The  consuls 
belleyed  this  story,  and  thinking  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  danger  of  their  allies  made  it  necessary  to 
ehoose  the  shortest  route  into  Apulia,  while  the 
absence  of  the  Sanmite  army  would  enable  them  to 
force  their  way  through  Samnium  without  difficulty, 
they  Altered  the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  This  was 
a  cut  or  valley  in  the  outer  line  or  wall  of  the  Apen- 
nines, leading  from  the  plain  of  Campania  under  the 
foot  of  Tiburnus  to  Maleventum.  The  modem  road 
from  Naples  to  Benevento  still  runs  through  it,  and 
it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia^. 

^  Liyy*  IX.  2.    At  what  period  the  present  road  from  Naples  to 

in  this  campaign,  or  by  what  forces,  Benevento  runs.    A  village  in  the 

Liiceria  was  reaUy  won  over  to  the  midst  of  this  defile  is  still  called 

Samnite  alliance,  it  is  not  possible  Forchia,  and  Niebuhr  says  that  the 

to  say.    A  part  of  the  Samnite  defile  itself  was  even  in  the  middle 

fanm  may  have  been  in  Ajpolia  ages  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

when  the  Romans  entered  Sam-  I^  Furcula  Caudina.    The  dispute 

nittm ;  and  C.  PonUus  may  have  has  been  only  occasioned  by  the 

woa  his  victory  with  an  army  much  supposition  that  livy's  description 

inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  of  the  scene  was  topographically 

Romans.    But  the  history  of  this  correct,  and  by[  the  difficulty  of 

campaign  cannot    be    completely  reconciling  it  with  the  actual  cha- 

reetored.  racter   of  the  valley   of  Arpaia. 

**  The  situatipn  of  the  pass  of  But  Livy's  descriptions,  unless  we 

Caudium  has  been  a  matter  of  dis-  can  be  sure  that  they  are  taken 

pule.     Mr.  Gandy,  in  a  memoir  from  some  writer  who  was  careful 

published  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  about  such  matters,  deserve  no 

m  faro  tour  through  the  southern  credit ;  and  the  picture  which  he 

provinces  of  Naples,  p.  12—20,  gives  of  the  pass  of  Caudium  is 

places  it  in  a  narrow  gorge  on  the  but  a  representation  of  almost  all 

little  stream  of  the  Isclero,  above  mountain  valleys,  which  contract 

Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti.    But  Nie-  at  intervals  into  mere  gorges,  and 

buhr  adheres  to  the  common  opi-  expand  between  these  gorges  into 

nion  that  it  was  the  valley  between  something  almost   deserving  the 

Arienxo  and  Arpaia,  through  which  name  of  a  plain      It  is  said  that 
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CHAP,  in  a  philosophical  conversation,  respecting  pleasure, 
' — V — '  so  went  the  story,  not  with  Archytas  only,  but  with 
Plato.  These  particulars  may  not  be  historical ;  but 
the  connexion  with  Tarentum  was  likely  to  have  stn 
influence  on  the  most  endinent  Samnites;  and  C. 
Pontius  was  probably  ftir  more  advanced  in  cultiva- 
tion of  mind  than  any  Roman  general  of  that  age. 
He  resolved  to  use  his  victory  generously,  and  to 
make  it,  if  possible,  the  occasion  of  an  equal,  and 
therefore  of  a  lasting  peace*®.  ^*  Restore  to  us,**  he 
said  to  the  consuls,  **the  towns  and  the  territory 
which  you  have  taken  from  us ;  call  home  jrour  colo^ 
nists  whom  you  have  unjustly  settled  upon  our  soil ; 
and  conclude  with  us  a  treaty  which  shall  acknow- 
ledge each  nation  to  be  alike  independent  of  the 
other.  If  ye  will  swear  to  do  this,  I  will  spare  your 
lives,  and  let  you  go  without  ransom ;  each  man  of 
you  giving  up  his  arms  merely,  and  keeping  his 
clothes  untouched :  and  you  shall  pass  in  sight  of 

as  a  Tarentine  tradition.  Cato  is  between  him  and  Polyarchus,  and 
made  to  add,  that  according  to  his  he  seems  to  give  a  reality  to  ^ 
own  calculation,  Plato's  visit  to  conversation,  by  stating  that  Po- 
Tarentum  had  taken  place  in  the  lyarchns  came  to  Tarentum  on  an 
consulship  of  L.  Camillus  and  embassy,  which  had  been  sent  thi- 
App.  Claudius ;  that  is,  in  the  ther  by  the  younger  Dionysius. 
year  of  Rome  406  according  to  (Athenaeus,  XII.  64.)  At  any 
the  common  reckoning.  Niebuhr  rate,  as  Niebuhr  himself  allows, 
thinks  that  Nearchus  story  onlv  the  very  introduction  of  the  name 
means  that  Nearchus  had  himself  of  C.  Pontius  into  a  philosophical 
written  a  dialogue  ircpl  ^bovrjs,  in  dialogue  with  Archytas  and  Plato 
which  Archytas,  Pontius,  and  would  show  that  the  eminent  Sam- 
Plato  were  made  the  speakers,  nites  had  acquired,  through  their 
(Vol.  III.  note  373.)  But  Aris-  intercourse  with  Tarentum,  an  in- 
toxenus,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle,  and  terest  in  and  an  acquaintance  with 
therefore  removed  from  the  time  the  Greek  philosophy, 
of  Archytas  only  by  one  genera-  »  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IV. 
tion,  in  his  life  of  Archytas,  speaks  §  5.  Idvy,  IX.  4. 
of  a  discussion  on  bodily  pleasures 
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OUT  army  as  prisoners  whom  we  had  in  our  power,    chap 
and  whom  we  set  free  of  our  own  will,  when  we  ^  ^  y^ '  / 
might  have  killed  them,  or  sold  them,  or  held  them 
to  ransom." 

When  Pontius  had  announced  these  terms,  heTheoonsuU 
called  for  the  Roman  fecialis,  whose  office  it  was  to 
conclude  all  treaties  and  to  take  the  oaths  in  behalf 
of  the  Roman  people  ^^.  But  there  was  no  fecialis 
with  the  armj;  for  the  Romans  had  resolved  to 
make  no  peace  with  the  Samnites,  and  to  receive  no 
proposals  from  them  but  their  absolute  submission* 
So  the  consuls  and  all  the  surviving  officers  took  the 
oaths ;  and  six  hundred  Roman  knights  were  to  be 
delivered  as  hostages  to  the  Samnites,  to  ensure  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  by  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  Spartans  were  hopelessly  cut  off  from  But  the  iu>. 
all  aid  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria^  the  Athenian  mrat'^u"^' 
commanders  agreed  to  a  truce  *\  in  order  to  allow  obL^e  ^  ^ 
time  to  the  Spartan  government  to  send  an  embassy  ^^' 
to  Athens,  and  to  purchase,  if  they  could,  the  deli- 
Teiance  of  their  soldiers  by  consenting  to  reasonable 
terms  of  peace.     Why   Pontius  did  not  act   in   a 
similar  manner,  and  insist  upon  treating,  not  with 
the  generals  of  the  blockaded  army,  but  with  the 
senate   and  people  of  Rome,   whose   consent   was 
obviously  essential  to  the  validity  of  any  treaty  of 
peace,  the  suspicious  and  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
Roman  writers  will  not  enable  us  to  explain.     Did 
he  know  so  little  of  the  Romans  as  to  expect  that 

»  AppiaD,  Samnit.  Fragm.  IV.        ^  Thucydidea,  IV.  15,  16. 
§5. 
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XXX?  *'^®y  would  ratify  the  tretty  because  its  terns  wel« 
eo  moderate,  and  because  he  had  spared  the  IWes^ 
so  many  thousands  of  their  citi^eus?  But^  Hccoi^ing 
to  Roman  notions,  no  peace  was  endurable  unless 
they  themselves  dictated  its  conditions;  and  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy  was  a  deadly  insult^  because  it 
reminded  them  that  they  had  been  Tanquished.  Or 
did  he  trust  to  the  force  of  natoxal  affection ;  that 
the  six  hundred  knights  whom  he  had  demanded  as 
hostages,  and  who  were  probably  the  sons  or  near 
relations  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
senate,  would  be  so  far  regarded  by  their  fieU^ers,  as 
to  tompt  them  for  their  sakes  to  impair  the  majesty 
of  Rome  ?  But  those  fathers  were  the  countrjonen 
and  contemporaries  of  T.  Manlius,  who  had  ordered 
his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  even  when  victorious, 
rather  than  allow  of  any  example  which  might  be 
injurious  to  military  discipline ;  how,  then,  oould  the 
lives  of  sons  who  had  degraded  themselves  by  be- 
coming prisoners  to  the  Samnitos  be  purchased  at 
the  price  of  national  humiliation  ?  Or  was  Pontius 
really  guilty  of  no  such  imprudence ;  and  was  it  his 
only  fault  that  he  relied  on  the  solemn  fiudi  of  a 
people  whose  care  was  not  to  observe  their  treaties 
honestly,  but  to  devise  some  pretext  by  which  wiiikt 
they  broke  the  spirit  they  might  still  save  the  letter? 
It  is  expressly  mentioned  *^  that  not  only  the  officers 

*^  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  III.  30.  erat  facta,  dediti  8iint»  ut  pu  Sam* 

§  109.    Cicero's  words  are,  "  Eo-  nitium  repadiaretur."     The    ex- 

demque  tempore,  Ti.  Namiciua,  pression,  "quodeorumauctoritate 

Q.  Mselius,  qui  turn  tribuni  plehia  pax  erat  feicta,"  shows,  I  think, 

erant,  quod  eorum  aactoritate  pax  that  they  were  tribunes  of  the 
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of  the  vmj^  but  fcwo  of  the  tribunes  of  the  com-    chap. 

XXXI 

mons,  gave  their  sanotion  to  the  treaty :  and  it  seems  ^ — ...-^ 
eertatB  that  they  gave  it  aa  tribunes,  and  that  they 
were  not  merely  elected  tribunes  after  the  surrender, 
having  been  at  the  time  no  more  than  tribunes  of 
the  soldiers.  But  if  two  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
B9  sueh,  signed  the  treaty,  how  came  they  to  do  so. 
Of  how  was  it  that  during  the  term  of  their  sacred 
office  they  were  abroad  with  the  army,  and  not 
within  the  wails  of  Rome  I  Were  they  sent  to  the 
eamp  for  the  very  purpose  of  deceiving  the  Samnite 
geneial,  by  accepting  the  treaty,  and  assuring  him 
that  it  would  be  mtified ;  and  did  he,  knowing  their 
sacred  chamcter,  and  that  they  were  the  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the  Roman  commons^  rely  too 
iHmfidently  on  their  word,  without  requiring  that 
formal  autliority  for  it,  which  alone,  according  to  the 
casuistry  of  the  Romans,  could  make  the  nation 
responsible? 

Wh^i  the  consuls,  queestors,  tribunes  of  the  sol-  The  Romans 
di^*s»  and  the  two  tribunes  of  the  commons^  had  ^s^Md''^'^ 
taken  the  oaths,  the  first  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  und^r  t^e 
immediately  followed.    The  Romans  gave  up  their  ^'*^** 
anns»  and  marched  out  of  their  camp,  wearing  or 
carrying  with  them  nothing  but  one  single  article 
of  clothing  *^  the  campestre  or  kilt>  reaching  from 

commons  when  they  signed  the  those  who  signed  the  treaty,  IX.  8. 

treaty,  and  that  the  "  auetoritas "  ^*  "EKaarop  vft&p   <rw    Ifuxri^, 

horv  spoken  of  was  the  sanction  Appian,  Samnit.  Fr.  IV.  §  5.  *'cnm 

of  tbeir  sacred  office.    Livy  also  sin^lis     vestimentiB     inerroes." 

mentioiM  the  fact,  that  two  men  Ltvy,  IX.  5.  In  this  state  Uvy  calls 

«i»  were  tribunes  of  the  com-  them  **  seminodi/'  IX.  6,  because 

Moaa  in  thai  year  were  amongst  all  th«  upper  part  of  their  bodies 
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CHAP,  the  waist  to  the  knees,  and  leaving  the  tipper  part  of 
— .,-1^  the  body  naked,  now  that  the  soldiers  had  beefi 
obliged  to  give  up  their  coats  of  mail.  Even  the  ooia^ 
suls  were  obliged  to  appear  in  this  humble  plight^  for 
their  war  cloaks,  paludamenta,  were  taken  from 
them,  and  their  lictors  ordered  to  leave  them  the 
instant  they  came  out  of  the  camp.  The  six  hun- 
dred knights  were  then  delivered  up  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  army,  stripped  of 
their  arms  and  baggage,  passed  in  order  through  an 
opening  purposely  made  for  them  in  the  Samuite 
lines  of  blockade  "*  Two  spears  were  set  upright  m 
this  opening,  and  a  third  was  fastened  across  them 
at  the  top;  and  through  this  gateway  the  van- 
quished army  marched  out,  as  a  token  that  they  had 
been  conquered  in  war,  and  owed  their  lives  to  the 
enemy's  mercy.  It  was  no  peculiar  insult  devised 
for  this  occasion,  but  a  common  usage  so  &r  as 
appears  in  all  similar  cases  " ;  like  the  modem  cere- 


wag  naked:  Dion  Cassius  less  cor-  rov  ^urrtixurfMoroi.  Appian,  Fmgf. 

rectly  calls  them  yvfjLvovs.    'Eicc-  IV.  §  6.    Aiart iytcfjui,  "  k  cross  or 

\€vov  avTovs  th  t6  airrb  C^v  yvfi"  dividing  wall,"  oecause  the  Sam- 

vovs   €UT€k3€lv  ohr^p    €k€TjS€pr€s  nite  blockade  would  be  effected 

d<f>ti$Tjaa».     Fraflr.  Mai,  X XX V II.  merely  by  carryinff  two  lines  across 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  con-  the  valley,  one  above  the  Roman 

dition  of  allowing  each  soldier  to  camp  and  the  other  below  it.  The 

march  out  with  a  single  article  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  a 

of  clothing  was  granted  by  the  circumvallation,   or  v-fpircij^Hr/Ao. 

Athenian  commanders  to  the  Poti-  unnecessary, 

dseans,  when  Potidaea  was  taken  **  This  is  shown  by  the  story  of 

in  the  second  year  of  the  Pelo-  Cincinnatus,  which  represents  the 

ponnesian  war;  and  that  the  Athe-  iEquians  as  made  to  pass  under 

nian  government  complained   of  the  yoke  by  Cincinnatus  under 

the  treaty  as  too  favourable  to  the  similar  circumstances.     And  Dio- 

vanquished.    See  Thucydides,  II.  nysius  expressly  calls  it  a  Roman 

70.  custom  to  make  an  enemy  who  had 

^  'O  fuv  J16vTios  napaKwras  n  surrendered  pass  under  the  yoke. 
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xnony  of  piling  anns  when  a  garrison  or  army  sur-  ^^' 
Tender  fliemselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  So  fer, ' — v — ' 
indeed)  was  Pontias  from  behaving  with  any  unuaual 
insolence^  that  he  ordered  oarriages  to  be  provided 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Boman  army ;  and 
fumiahed^'  them  with  provisions  sufficient  to  support 
them  tUl  they  shcmld  reach  Bome« 

I«  far  different  plight,  and  with  jGar  other  feelings  Thejr  retreat 
than  they  had  entered  the  pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  and  from 

•^  -^  thence  re- 

Roman  army  issue  out  from  it  again  upon  the  plain  ^to 
<rf  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew 
Bot  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their 
Gampanian  allies;  it  was  possible  that  Capua  might 
shut  her  gates  against  them,  and  go  over  to  the  vic- 
torious enemy.  But  the  Campanians  behaved  faith- 
fully and  generously  ^^ ;  they  sent  supplies  of  anns, 
of  clothiBg,  and  of  provisions  to  meet  the  Romans 
ev^Qt  before  they  arrived  at  Capua;  they  sent  new 
cloaks^  and  the  lictors  and  fasces  of  their  own  magi- 
strates, to  enable  the  consuls  to  resume  their  fitting 
state ;  and  when  the  army  approached  their  city  the 
senate  and  people  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  wel- 
comed them  both  individually  and  publicly  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  No  attentions,  however,  could 
soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Romans:  they 
could  not  bear  to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground, 
nor  to  speak  to  any  one ;  full  of  shame  they  con- 
tinuied  their  march  to  Bome :  when  they  came  near 

III.  22,  p.  469,  ReUke.  The  same  ^  Appiao,  Fragm.  IV.  §  6. 

ihing  is  implied  in  the  definition  ^  livy,  IX.  6.    Dion  Cassias^ 

of  the  terms  "  ju^m/'  and  "sub  Fragm.  Mai,  XXXVI. 
jugum  mitti/'  in  Festus. 
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CHAP,    to  it,  all   those  soidierB  who  had  a  home  in   the 

XXXI. 

'-^/-^  country  *'  dispersed  and  escaped  to  their  seviemi 
houses  singly  and  silently;  whilst  those  who  lived  in 
Rome  lingered  without  the  walls  till  the  sun  was 
set^  and  stole  to  their  homes  under  cover  of  the 
darkness.  The  ooosuls  were  obliged  to  enter  the'' 
city  publicly  and  in  the  light  of  day,  but  they  lodged 
upon  themselves  as  no  longer  worthy  to  be  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Borne,  and  they  shut  themselves  up 
at  home  in  privacy. 

Grief  and        Nor  was  the  blow  less  deeply  felt  by  the  senate 

humiliation  *    •'  •' 

ofthcBenateand  by  the  whole  people.     The  actual  loss  in  the 

and  people.  •'  r       ir 

battle,  and  the  captivity  of  six  hundred  of  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Borne,  were  enough  of  them^ 
selves  to  throw  the  nation  into  mourning;  how  much 
more  grievous  were  they  when  accompanied  by  such 
utter  defeat  and  humiliation  ^^ !  All  business  was 
suspended ;  all  orders  put  on  mourning ;  the  knights 
and  senators  laid  aside  their  gold  rings,  and  took  off 
the  well-known  red  border  of  their  dress  which 
marked  their  rank :  in  every  house  there  was  weep- 
ing and  wailing  for  those  who  had  returned  home 
dishonoured,  no  less  than  for  those  who  were  dead  or 
captive :  and  all  ceremonies  of  rejoicing,  all  festivals, 
and  all  private  marriages,  were  suspended,  till  they 
could  be  celebrated  in  a  year  of  better  omen.  A 
dictator -°  was  named  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  new  consuls;  but  the  augurs  declared 

*'  Appian,    Fragm.    IV.    §    7.  iuls  were  obliged  to  resign  their 

Livy,  IX.  7.  office     immediately ;      wapavrUa 

«  Appian  and  Uvj,  ubi  supra,  tfwavaav,  VII.  26. 
^  Zonaras  says,  that  the  con- 
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that  the  appoomtmenit  wsa  null  and  void;  another    chap. 

dictator  was  then  eho8en»  but  the  same  objection  ^ -• 

WBB  repeated ;  till  at  last,  sa  if  the  gods  abhorred 
ex^tj  magistrate  o{  this  &tal  year,  the  elections 
were  held  by  an  intenrex*  This  interrex  was  M. 
Valeritts  Gorvinus^  and  the  eonsals  chosen  ^^  were 
two  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  in  the  Common- 
wealth, Q«  PttUiKuB  Philo^  the  author  of  the  Pnb* 
lilian  laws,  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor^,  who  had  so 
sternly  upheld  military  discipline  in  his  late  dic- 
tatorshipi 

We  <^umot  suppose  that  the  Se^mnites  would  have  itisresoWed 
allowed  their  victory  to  remain  long  unimproved,  treat^tad  to 
without  assuring  themselves  whether  it  was  the  in-  ^ewtmy 
tention   of  the  Boman  government   to  ratify  theand^fficen 
treaty  oar  no.     Bat  the  chronology  and  history  ofit,*"^* 
these  events  are  alike  so  meagre  or  so  vnlfiilly  falsi- 
fied»  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  either 
the  dates  or  the  real  character  of  the  transactions 
which  followed.     As  soon  as  the  new  consuls  came 
into  office,  the  question  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty "  was  brought  before  the  senate.    Sp.  Postu- 
rnins,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  last  year,  being  called 
upon  to  deliver  his  opinion,  declared  at  once  that 
the  treaty  ought  not  to  be  accepted,  but  that  him- 
self and  his  late  colleague,  T.  Veturius,  with  every 
officer  who  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  Samnites, 
should  be  given  up  to  them,  as  having  promised 
what  they  were  unable  to  perform.     The  senate  em- 

^  Livy,  IX.  7.  "  Uvy,  IX.  8. 
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CHAP,  braced  bis  proposal.}  aod  to  xmnj  of  ti^e  seaatote  «t 
— N— ^  iuvolved  a  persoiml  fiacrifice  scarcely  leas  than  that 
wbicb  be  was  making  bunadf^  mMmuob  as  they  /were 
exposing  their  SQtifi»  who  ware  aiHjOng9t  the  six  hua^- 
dred  hostages^  to  the  vengeance  of  thn  enemy.  Bat 
the  Romans  were  as  regardless  of  their  own  indivfr 
dual  feelings  as  of  the  laws  oif  justice  and  good 
faith,  when  either  were  set  in  the  balance  agninst 
national  pride  and  ^nbition*  The  consuls  ^nd  all 
the  other  officers  who  had  sworn  with  thesi  to  the 
Samnites,  were  committed  to  the  diarge  of  the 
.  feeiales^  and  were  by  them  eonduoted  into  Samnitim. 
They  were  then  half  stripped*  as  when  they  passed 
under  the  yoke,  their  hands  were  bound  behind  their 
backs,  and  the  feoiales  soleouily  deliveared  them,  over 
to  the  Samnites,  as  men  whose  persons  were  justly 
forfeited  to  them.in  atoi^ment  for  their  farescb  of 
feith.  No  sooner  was  this  surrender  completed,  tfaon 
Sp.  Postumius  struck  the  Roman  feeialis'^^  idolently 

**  Livy,  JX«  10.    Ni«buhr  sup-  up  to  the  Samnitea,  dedttuf.  and 

poses  that  there  must  have  existed  therefore  had  no  rights  whatever 

between  Rome  and  Samnium  at  in  relation  to  them,  but  became 

this  period  a  relation  of  isopoUty;  their  absolute  property*    See  the 

that  is,  that  the  citizens  of  either  language  held  with  respect  to  the 

country,  on  losing  or  relinquishing  Campanians   when   thev  surrea* 

their  own  franchise,  might  take  up  dered   themselves   to  Rome,  ac- 

at  pleasure  that  of  the  other;  and  cording  to  the  Roman  story,  to 

that  in  this  sense  Sp.  Postumius,  obtain  protection  against  the  Sam- 

when  given  up  by  the  Romans,  nites.   Livy,  VII.  31.    The  meaa- 

and  so  navin^  ceased  to  be  a  Ro-  ing  of  Postumius' action  and  worda 

man  citizen,  immediately  took  up  was  this ;  that  he  now  belonged  to 


his  franchise  as  a  citizen  of  Sam-  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  ^ 

nium.    But  this  supposition  ap-  responsible  for  his  actions,  as  for 

pears  to  me  unnecessary  and  im-  those  of  their  slaves.     If  Samnite 

probable.    Sp.   Postumius   could  slaves  had  plundered  the  Roman 

have  no  choice  of  becoming  a  citi-  territory,  the  Romans  would  have 

zen  of  Samnium,  for  he  was  g^ven  called  upon  the  Samnites  to  give 
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vkfa  his  -knee,  his  hands  and  feet  being  fettered ;  chap. 
floijd  cried  out^  **  i  bow  belong  to  the  Samnites,  and  ' — v— ^ 
i  h»ve  done  violence  to  the  sacred  person  of  a  Roman 
fecialis  and  ambaBsador.  Ye  will  rightfully  wage 
wii*  with  US)  Romans,  to  avenge  this  outrage."  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  this  trickery,  at  once  so  base 
and  so  foolish^  should  be  scribed  to  mere  hypocrisy 
or  to  fanaticism ;  for  the  fanatic  is  as  prone  to  fttlse- 
hood  as  to  cruelty,  and  justifies  to  himself  the  one 
no  less  than  the  other,  by  holding  that  the  end  sane* 
tifies  t^e  means. 

Yet  it  is  a  fimaticism,  less  wicked  indeed,  butpontioire- 
ev«i  more  extraordinary,  when  a  man  like  Livy  can  J^theaT 
describe  such  a  scene,  and  can  represent,  as  he  has 
done,  the  conduct  of  Pontius  in  such  strong  contrast 
witii  that  of  the  Romans,  without  appearing  to  feel 
any  admiration  of  the  on^  or  any  shame  for  the 
other.  Pontius  refused  the  offered  victims,  "  They 
were  not  the  guilty  persons  *^"  he  said,  "nor  would 
he,  by  transferring  the  punishment  to  them,  acquit 
their  country.     The  Roman  government  had  reaped 

dwm  satitfectioii  for  the  wrong ;  eluded  between  Athens  and  Lacc- 

ttd  in  this  sense  a  Bamnite  slave  daemon,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 

hadnowinsulteda  Romanfedalis,  Peloponnesian  war,  Tbucyd.  IV. 

md  Rome  had  thus  received  a  118.  where  the  parties  mutually 

wroi^,  for  which  she  might  either  engage  r^  a/i^iXoya  diicr)  diaXvciv 

demand    satisfaction,  or  seek   it  Sbivv  iroKtfwv.    But  the  Spartans 

herself  by  arms.   The  latter  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 

might  lawfully  be  taken,  unless  choseu,  to  follow  a  different  course, 

dierewBS  a  special  treaty  by  which  and  to  seek  redress  for  their  al- 

<be  contracting  parties  nad  bound  leged  grievances  by  a  direct  appeal 

fbenMelres  to  appcial  to  negotiation  to  arms,  without  any  negotiation. 

in  case  of  apy  dispute  between  See  Thucyd.  I.  86. 
tfiem,  before  they  had  recourse  to        **  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.   Mm, 

And  accordingly  we  find  XXXVII.    Uvy,  IX.  11. 


toeh  a  elanse  in  the  trace  con- 
VOL.  II. 
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CHAP,  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty  of  Caudium,  but 
^ — ^— ^  refdsed  to  fulfil  its  conditions.  Either  the  legions 
should  be  replaced  in  their  desperate  position,  from 
which  nothing  but  that  treaty  could  have  deliv^^ 
them,  or  the  stipulated  price  of  their  deliverance 
should  be  paid.  The  gods  would  not  be  mocked  with 
the  trickery  of  a  childish  superstition,  which  endea- 
voured to  abuse  their  holy  names  for  the  support  of 
perfidy  and  injustice."  )So  Sp,  Postumius  and  his 
companions  were  given  back  to  the  Roman  feciales» 
and  returned  unhurt  to  their  own  army. 
Exaggented     Such  is  the  account  which  the  Roman  annalists 

•toriet  of  the  .  •!/.  i^  i  4*1 

Victoria  of  have  given  of  the  famous  defeat  and  treaty  of  the 
Cunor.  pass  of  Caudium.  It  differs  in  many  respects  pro- 
bably from  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy, when  compared  with  the  stories  of  the 
transactions  which  followed.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  was 
one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  Roman  tradition ;  his 
remarkable  swiftness  of  foot,  his  gigantic  strength, 
his  enormous  capacities  for  food,  and  the  iron  strict- 
ness  of  his  discipline,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  occa- 
sional touches  of  rough  humour  ",  all  contributed  to 
make  his  memory  popular,  somewhat  in  the  same 
way  as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  has  been  admired 
amongst  us;  and  his  countrymen  boasted  that  he 
would  have  been  a  worthy  champion  to  have  fought 
against  Alexander  the  Great,  if  Alexander  had  ever 
invaded  Italy.  This  favourite  leader  was  consul  iii 
the  year,  immediately  following  the  affair  of  the  pass 

^  See  the  character  given  him    related  there,  and  by  Dion  Caasius, 
by  Livy,  IX.  16,  and  the  anecdotes    Fr.  Mai,  XXXIX. 
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Qf.Caudium ;  so  great  a  warrior  must  have  signally  chap. 
avenged  that  disgrace;  and  accordingly,  he  was  made  ^^^Ilj 
to  realize  the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  the  national 
vanity ;  he  retook  Luceria  ",  the  &tal  town  which 
had  tempted  the  consuls  of  the  last  year  to  rush 
blindly  into  the  defile  of  Caudium ;  and  in  it  he 
recovered  all  the  arms  and  all  the  standards  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  Romans^  and  above  all  he 
th$re  foutkl  the  six  hundred  Roman  knights  who  had 
been  given  up  as  hostages,  aad  delivered  them  all 
safe  and  sound.  Thus  every  stain  of  the  late  disas- 
ter was  wiped  away ;  but  the  pride  of  the  Samnites 
must  also  be  humbled :  seven  thousand  Samnite  sol^ 
diers  were  taken  in  Luceria,  and  were  sent  away 
unhurt,  after  having  been  made  to  pass  half  naked 
under  the  yoke,  and  C.  Pontius  himself,  by  the  espe- 
cial fiBkvour  of  the  gods,  was  theix  commander,  so  that 
the  ignominy  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Romans 
was  now  worthily  returned  upon  his  own  head.  No 
wonder  that  after  such  a  marvellous  victory  L.  Papi- 
rius  should  have  entered  Rome  in  triumph;  and 
never,  since  M.  Camillus  had  triumphed  over  the 
Gauls,  had  there  been  seen,  it  was  said,  so  glorious  a 
spectacle.  The  two  triumphs,  indeed,  may  well  be 
compared  with  one  another;  both  are  equally  glo- 
rious, and  both  also  are  either  wholly  or  in  part  the 
inventions  of  national  vanity. 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  are,  unluckily,  But  the  Ro- 
mans were 

really  very 
•*  Papinus'  campaign  is  given    Mai,    XXXVIII.    in    Dionysius,  Bucceisful, 
at  length  by  Livy,  IX.   13—15.     Fragm.  Vaticana,  XXXVI.  and  in 
Ihraces  of  the  same  story  are  to  he    Floras,  I.  16. 
found  in  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm. 
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OTAp'   only  partially  legible;  but  it' is  retnarkible  that th6y 

— .^^ — '  contain  the  names  &f  three  dictators,  of  only  one  '^f 

whom  there  is  the  slightest  notici&iri  Livy,  and  that 

thdy  plac6  the  triumph  of  L.  Papirfus  tibt  in  tM^ 

year  but  in  the  following,  Whe*!,  a(5Cording  to  Weib; 

he  was  for  the  third  time  elected  consul.     0ne"6f 

the  three  dictators  was  L.  ComeHus  Lenttilus,  and  ite 

the  Cornelian  house  was  very  ntiinerous  and  powei^ 

fill,  there  were  not  "wanting  writers  who  claimed  *ft)t 

him  the  glory  of  all  the  supposed  victories  ^  of  tliiis 

year,  which  others  had  given  to  L.  Papirius.    Victor 

ries  as  unreal  as  the  pretended  conqu^&t  of  Lueeria 

might  well  be  ascribed  to  diflterent  persons;  that 

town  had  only  been  just  taken  by  the  Sattinites;  iand 

it  is  impossible  to  bdieve  that  they  would  have  k^eip* 

their  niost  precious  tro|)hies  and  the  wholie  niirfilb^r 

of  their  hostages,  in  a  foreign  and  conqu^re^'city, 

rather  than  in  the  cities  of  Samnium  itself.    Bei^ideit, 

there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  Lu6eria  Was  'reeti- 

vered  at  all  before  thie  year  440,  at  which  tira^  liiVy 

places  what  according  to  him  was  its  second  recat)- 

ture,  as  it  had  just  beforie  revolted  to  the  enetoiy. 

The  real  events  of  this  year  cannot  be  ascertained ; 

but  there  is  every  probability  that  th^  Romatis  w»e, 

in  truth,  successfiil;  that  they  did  much  to  remove 

the  feeling '  of '  discouragement  from  the  mihth'  bf 

their  own  soldiers,  and  to  lower  the  con^dence  of 

the  Samnites.     It  appears  that  the  victory  of  the 

pass  of  Caudium  had  not  been  a  solitary  advantage 

»•  livy,  IX.  15, 
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V>^,jth6:  Bpj^mjj  fipff  .tlv?y  l\ajd  al^o  takea  Luceria  in  chap. 
Api4iA»  jmi  ^riv^tt;  the.Bpmiui  colomsfai  out  of  Fre-  — s.— :-> 
g^H^^^,,  the  qccmp^^tioA  pf  which  plajce  had  been 
qo^  qfi  th^  immediat^e  cau^s  of  the  w^r.  The  people 
of  Sfitri^um  ^"  also,  in  t)xe  he^irt  of  Latium,  are  said 
tQ  barte  revolted  to  thp  ^amu^tes;  a  iact  which  is 
t^oa  barely  no^ced,  ,witl)  the  reiaa5i:lcable  addition, 
ibivt  the.^^tnc^jQjs  took  an  active  part  in  the  reco- 
very of  Frpgeliae.  Thus  the. consuls,  Publilius  and 
Papiriu^  had  ^  arduous. task  to  ^cpmplish;  and 
th^/weU  j^stii^ed.  ti^  conjSd^nfCe  of  their  cpuntry- 
i^e(E^whf>,hful,  selected  tbenx  above  all  other  citizens 
to  retdeve  the  honour  and  the  fortune  of  Rpme» 

Fcegella^  on  the  upper  Lirls^.  and  Batricum  in  the  The  Roman 
hc^  of:  L^tiupit  the  one  oi^  the  upper  road,  the  ApHS^*** 
Y'm  J^tipf^  from,  ^tonie  to  Capua^  the  other  nearly 
on  the  lower  road,  by  Ana^ur  and  Fundi,  were  now 
faUeu^'tnto  the  power,  of. the  enemy;  and  the  war 
might  ^t  any  inoin^nt,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Her- 
,niqui$»pr  of  a.gr^ter  number  of  , the  Latin  or  old 
Volscian  cities,  be  brought  under  the  very  walls  of 
Boipe.  Yet  the  Romans  resolved  at  once  to  fix  the 
$eat  of  war  in  Apulia,  in  the  same  spirit  of  courage 
and  wisdom  which  made  them  send  troops  to  Spain, 
even  when  Hannibal  was  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 
Lueeria  had  &llen,  and  unless  the  Romans  could 
effectually  support  their  party  in  Apulia,  that  whole 
countiy  would  soon  be  lost  to  them  and  strengthen 
the  power  of  their  enemy.     Accordingly,  L.  Papirius 

w  Uyy,  IX.  12.  ■•  livy,  IX.  12.  16. 
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CHAP.    Cursor  marched  ^^  into  Apulia  bv  the  lonffer   but 

XXXI  *.  .'  o 

^ — .jl-1^  uninterrupted  route  through  the  country  of  the  Ves- 
tinians  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  while 
*  Q.  Publilius  was  to  force  his  way  through  Samnium 
and  so  effect  a  junction  with  his  colleague.  If  the 
main  force  of  the  Samnites  was  employed  in  Apulift, 
it  is  possible  that  a  Roman  consular  army,  consisting 
of  two  Roman  legions  and  an  equal  number  of  allied 
troops,  might  have  found  no  army  in  Samnium  strong 
enough  to  obstruct  its  march ;  and  it  would  of  itself 
avoid  engaging  in  the  siege  of  any  of  the  Samhite 
cities.  But  the  account  of  Publilius'  exploits  is  t3o 
extravagant,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vague  ••,  that 
we  cannot  tell  by  what  line  he  reached  Apulia :  it  is 
only  certain  that  both  consuls  were  engaged  on  the 
other  side  of  Italy  during  the  whole  campaign,  and 
that  whether  they  retook  Luceria  or  not,  the  progress 
of  revolt  in  Apulia  was  effectually  checked. 

SuccewWe        Meanwhile  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  could  not 

dictatorships  ^ 

at  Rome  for  be  left  dcfencelcss ;  and  the  dictators  of  this  year 

the  protec-  ^ 

the  Samnites  as  flying  from  the 
field  of  battle  in  Samnium  directly 
into  Apulia,  when  they  were  in 
such  a  state  of  total  rout  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  defimd 
their  own  camp.  Had  this  been 
the  case,  they  would  rather  have 
fled  for  shelter  to  their  own  cities, 
than  have  gone  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try which  was  at  that  very  ttoie 
the  seat  of  active  warfare ;  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  an 
army  accomplishing  a  march  of 
such  a  distance  in  a  disorderly  and 
scattered  flight.  "  Apullam  disai- 
pati  peti^re." 


tion  of  the 
city. 


*^  Livy,  IX.  14.  "  Locis  mari- 
timis  pervenerat  Arpos.'* 

^  The  account  is  vague,  for  it 
names  no  scene  of  action  more 
definite  than  Samnium.  "Pub- 
lilius in  Samnio  substitit  adversus 
Caudinaa  legiones."  Liv^,  IX.  12. 
**  Adversus  Gandinas  legiones"  is 
also  a  vaf  ue  expression,  for  it  may 
signify  either  the  troops  that  had 
lately  been  engaged  at  Caudium 
under  C.  Pontius,  or  the  forces  of 
the  city  of  Caudium,  or  of  the 
whole  tribe  or  district  of  the  Cau- 
dinians,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Samnite  nation.  And  it  is 
extravagant,  because  it  represents 
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>f «e  probably  appointed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  ^^m' 
the  capital)  and  to  prevent  the  example  of  Satricum  ' — ^z-— 
£rom  spreading  amongst  the  other  cities  of  Latium. 
But  traces  of  the  old  patrician  party  spirit  may  here 
be  agiain  observed,  as  in  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Mar- 
cellus  six  years  before.  Q.  Publilius  had  named 
C.  Msenius  ^'  as  dictator,  a  man  of  a  plebeian  fiimily 
like  himself  and  who  together  with  himself  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  more  violent  attack  from  the 
patricians  in  his  second  dictatorship  six  years  after- 
wards^ The  augurs  no  doubt  declared  his  appoint- 
ment to  have  been  invalid,  as  they  had  dcme  in  the 
case  of  Marcellus ;  and  accordingly  he  resigned,  and 


"■  Onl^r  fragmoBte  of  tfae  Fasti 
Capitolini  are  here  legible,  so  that 
the  names  of  the  three  dictators 
of  this  vear,  and  of  their  roasters 
of  the  norse^  are  mutilated^  and 
stand  thus, 

C.  Ma  .  .  . 

M.  Fos  .  .  . 

L.  CoRV  .  .  . 
L.  Papihiu  .  . 

T.  Manli  .  .  . 

L.  pAPiaiu  .  .  . 
That  the  first  dictator  and  master 
of  the  horse  were  C.  Msenius, 
spelt  Mainius  in  the  Fasti,  and 
M.  Foslius,  admits  of  no  doabt, 
as  th«  Fasti  in  noticing  the  dic- 
tatorship of  C.  Mflenios  six  years 
hUer,  call  him  then  dictator  for 
the  second  time.  [II.  Diet]  The 
second  dictator  is  clearly  L.  Cor- 
ndins  Lentuhis,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Li^J^  ^^^  t^o  ihird  is  as  cer- 
tainly T.  Manlins;  but  the  two 
L.  Papirii,  who  are  named  suc- 
cessively as  masters  of  the  horse, 
are  very  uncertain.  Sigonius  makes 


the  latter  of  them  to  have  been 
L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  cen- 
sor two  vears  afterwards,  and  the 
former,  oe  thinks,  was  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  the  son  of  the  consul,  who 
was  himself  afterwards  so  distin- 

Siished  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 
ut  the  annals  which  Livy  notices 
as  having  made  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
master  of  the  horse  to  L.  Cor- 
nelius, meant  undoubtedly  L.  Pa- 
mrius  the  father,  and  not  the  son. 
This,  however,  could  not  have 
been  the  meaning  of  the  Fasti 
Capitolini ;  for  it  is  plain  that  they 
made  L.  Papirius  consul  in  this 
year^  although  the  names  of  the 
consuls  do  not  exist  on  our  present 
fragments,  inasmuch  as  in  tne  next 
jrear  they  call  him  "  Cos :  HI."— I 
imagine,  therefore,  that  the  second 
L.  Papirius  who  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  tins  vear  must  have  been 
L.  Papirius  Mugillanus ;  the  same 
man  whom  some  annals,  according 
to  livy,  made  consul  instead  of 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the  year 
following. 


^-T-v^  neliua  Lwtujup^    Thus  ftf-  the'  aqowate  «rd  jut^lU-f/ 
gible;  but  why  Lentulu^alw  should  hav^  resigned;: 
and  the  consuls  have  beea  required  to  make  a  third 
choice,  H  is  not  so  i^asy  to  diaeover.    This  third  dk>*. 
tator  WBs  %  MaBlius,  a,ppareatly  the)  «i»e  Maolius' 
who  eighteen  years  before  had  gained  the  greefc  vie* 
tory  oyer  the  Lfitius  by  Momtt  V<esuviuj!.j:and  it  isri 
probable  that  by  him  were  held :  the  comiAia  f6r  6be> 
fojUowing  yj^r,  at  which'  U  Pa^riuai  Cursor  wsi 
again  elected  c^sul,  togeUier  with  Q^  AttjyiUs  Cetve? 
tanus.     It  may  be  that  the  patrician   party  w^re 
anxious. to  secure  the  reneleotion  of  Papirlus;  and 
that  P,  Lientulu&had  b^en  opposed  to  it^    MaAliufi^ 
on  the  oomtrary,  so  mueh  resembled  Paptrius  in  the 
sterner  points  of  his  character,  thatihe  waa  likely  to* 
agree  with  those:  who  thoughfi  hfe  re^eiectioii  de* 
sirable.  .        : 

|jj?j^of  Papirius  in  hi^  military  conduct  Juitified  the^  con- 
fidence of  hid  oountryTnen. ;  He  recoyeped  Satci--' 
cum  ^\  while  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war  with 
co^tinued  success  in  Apiulia.  The  authors  of  the 
revolt  of  Satricum  were  executed ;  the  people  were 
disarmed,  and  the  town  secured  by  a  strong  garrisem. 
Thus  again  the  imparks  of  a. Latin  insurrection,  the. 
greatest  of  all  dangers,  were  put  out  before  they 
could  burst  into  a  flame. 

tw™Tei^        I^  the  next  year  the  Samnites  "  are  said  to  have 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Romans  for  two  years; 
but  it  may  be  that  this  truce  only  restrained  the  two 
"  Livy.  li.  16.  63  Livy,  IX.  20,  , 


pfli^s^frotfl  iii^€i(rtiyifavtoditig  iea<Aolh^^  territories,'  cha?. 
wHtte  it  teft  them  at/  liberty  to  support  their  respec-  ^ — s.— ^ 
tiveM^lies  in  Apulia.  At  any  rate  tlie  war  continued 
ift'tliki  country  without  intermission,  but  with  nni- 
femn  i^uccesB  on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  Teanum, 
Omusitto,  and  FV>rentiim^,  submitted  to  Rome  and 
beeand^  her  dependent  allies;  and  Apulia  teas  so  far 
red  need,  that  the  con&cnts^  towards  thfe  end  of  the 
sedond  yew?  of  the  truce,  487-8,  proceeded  to  carry 
the  waff  into'  I/ocania,  and  took  a  place  called  Neru^ 
]wm^.  -Bat  Ho  fhrther  progress  -^bm  made  at  present 
in>that  qtuoter* 

•  Burmg  these  two  years  of  truce  the  Romans  were  two  new 
engaged  in  consiolidatiiig  their  power  in  their  own  ^^^a^cre- 
imlnediate  n^ghbonrhood.'    The  censors,  L:  Papirius  *^' 
GiMSa»  koAC  Me&nins^  created  two  new  tribes**' in 
the  years  480-7,  the  Ufentine  and  the  Palerian,  and 
enrolled  in  some  of  the  old  tribes  an  accession  of 
citi^ns*    The  Roman  setller^  in  Campania,  who  had 
reo^ed  grants  of  land  there  after  the  Latin  war, 
were  pat  under  the  government  of  a  prsefiect,  wlto 
wab  yearly  sent  to  Capua  to  administer    justice 
amongst   them  and  amongst  the   Roman   citizens 
residing  in  Capua  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
tow*' ;  and  anew  constiiutioh  was  given  to  the  colony' 
of  Atitium,  probably  improving  the  condition  of  the 

**  JAvj,  IX.  20.  Qreek  cities  of  Laos  on  one  aea, 

•  livy,  IX.  20.    If  this  place  and  Sybaris  on  the  other. 

ws^lhe  Nerulum  of  the  Itineraries,  ^  Livf  ,  IX.  20.  Diodorra,  XIX. 

tfce  consols  must  have  penetrated  10. 

dn&plyitsto  Lueania;  for  the  Ne-  *'  Uvy,  IX.  20,  and  compare 

mlum  of  the. Itineraries  lay  far  to  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  339. 

the   Bouib,    hearly    betveen   the 
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CHAP,    old  Volsoian  populatioD.    The  importance  of  Antiiim 

XXXI.  r    r  r 

' — ^/— ^  as  a  naval  station  made  it  desirable  to  leave  there  no 
seeds  of  disaffection ;  the  more  so^  if  the  Tarentines, 
as  is  not  improbable,  fiimished  the  Samnites  veitik 
some  naval  assistance  at  this  period,  and  made  occa- 
sional descents  on  the  coast  of  Latium. 

Unsettled        Whether  there  had  been  any  interference  of  the 

•Ute  of  -^ 

men*8  minds  Romans  in  the  domestic  a^irs  of  the  Campaniati 

in  Campar  ^ 

n»-  cities  which  excited  jealousy;   or  whether  the  in- 

creasing success  of  Borne  in  the  war  with  Samnimn 
created  a  general  alarm  amongst  her  allies,  lest  tbiey 
should  be  left  without  any  power  capable  of  check- 
ing her  absolute  ascendancy,  we  find  at  any  rate  that 
about  this  time  there  was  a  general  restlessness 
amongst  the  Campanians,  and  that  the  Samnites 
were  encouraged  to  adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  the  territory  of  their  enemies' 
allies,  rather  than  abide  the  storm  passively  at  homa 
The  Falerian  tribe  which  had  been  recently  created 
at  Rome  included  that  part  of  Campania  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Falemian  territory ;  the  Roman 
settlers  there  would  certainly  be  enrolled  in  it,  while 
it  did  not  comprise  the  inhabitants  of  Cales,  Fundi, 
or  FormisB.  Privileges  granted  to  some  are  a  source 
of  discontent  if  denied  to  others ;  and  the  creation 
of  a  Roman  tribe  so  near  to  them,  into  which  they 
were  not  admitted,  might  make  the  Campanian 
towns  more  impatient  of  their  relation  of  mere 
alliance.     Thus  Nuceria®*  had  revolted  in  the  pre- 

"  Diodorus,  XIX.  66.    Compare  livy,  IX.  38.  41. 
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ceding  year,  and  other  towns  were  ready  on  the  first    chap. 
opportunity  to  follow  its  example.  * — ^— ^ 

Bnt  heire  a^n  the  dironoloey  and  history  areTheSam- 

,  ©^  ^  njtg,  are 

both  involyed  in  inextricable  confiision.     Livy's  ac-  wcccMfui 

''  on  the  upper 

count  is  so  imperfect  and  so  unreasonable  that  it  is  lu^« 
clearly  impossible  to  rely  on  it;  that  of  Diodorus  is 
iaar  more  sensible^  yet  it  also  has  omissions  which  it 
IS  diffionlt  to  supply..  As  soon  as  the  truce  was  over, 
the  Samnites  resolved  to  act  on  the  offensive,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  recovered  and  still 
held  Fregellse.  They  attacked  and  stormed  the  town 
of  Plistia^,  an  unknown  place^  but  apparently 
situated  somewhere  in  that  neighbourhood;  they 
then  prevaiied  on  the  Volscian  population  of  Sora 
to  massacre  the  Roman  colonists  who  held  their 
town,  and  to  join  the  Samnite  confederacy.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  while  these  events  were 
taking  place,  the  Roman  consuls  were  sitting  idle  at 
Rome;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  one  consular 
army  wa8»  as  usual,  in  Apulia,  and  the  other  either 
watching  the  Samnites  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  or 
invading  Samnium  from  the  side  of  Campania.  But 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fall  of  Plistia  and  the 
revolt  of  Sora,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  appoint  a 
dictator;  and  L,  iEmiliu8'^  who  was  the  dictator 


"*  DiodoniB,  XIX.  72.  of  Diodorus,  who  without  naming 

^  Fasti  Capitolini,  and  Livy,  IX.  ^milius,  places  the  siege  of  Sati- 

21.    But  Livy  makes  the  appoint-  cula,   which  he  conducted,  after 

ment  of  L.  ^milius  preceae  the  the  other  two  events, 

fall  of  Plistia  and  the  revolt  of  Saticula  stood  within  the  first 

Sora.    I  have  followed  the  order  line    of   hills  which  rise  imme- 


2S6 
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GHiiiP.  fluted  up6ii^^  immediately  began  te  w^onibfe-offeitn 
gire^  and :  laid  «ieg8  to  Satiduku  ■ ;  Whether  tim.  jBowti 
belonged'  U^  the  ^abmites,  or  was>^ly  in,  allintim 
with  them,  and  iras  still  posseBsed  by  the  old  OpioaA 
population  of  Ganpania,  is  not  easy  to  determiitQu 
The  Samfntes  made  a  die^erato  effi>rt  to  relieye  tbe 
place,  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  besieging  vpajr 
with  condderable  Iobbv  and  Satieula  was  obliged  to 
surrender^^  '     .       . 

After  the  &1I  of  Sationla  the  ceosulB  of  the  Oiew 
atUutuUe.  yeoT,.  if  fihese  events  really  belong  to  >  two  dfetmt 
years,  proceeded  on  the. one  hand  to  inwde  Ss^mr 
nium  on  the  ^de  of  Satieula^  a}id  on  the  otb^r;  to 
march^  as  ciraal,  into  Apidia.  The  army  whi€b-ia^ 
vaded  Samnium>  overran  iihe  eoimtiry  ia  i}h^!ntiighr 
bourhood  of  Satieula,  and  then  either  farced  it9  way 
into  ApuUa,  or  turned  aside  to  the  kft  up  the  vfeiUey 


They  defeat 
the  Ron 


diatc^y  frotA  tht  plkin  of  Napled» 
in  a  Bcnall  VHllej  which  divides, 
these  first  hills  from  the  higher 
and  boldsr  nurontaivs  of  Taowv 
nus. 

^  The  Fasti  Capitolini  and  Dio<- 
dorus  agree  in  statinff,  that  in  the 
following  year,  which,  according 
to  the  Fasti,  waa  the  year  of  Home 
438,  or  439  according  to  the  com« 
mon  reckoning,  and  434  according 
to  Niebuhr,  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
and  Q.  Publilius  Philo  were  again 
elected  consuls  together;  and  Dio« 
dorus  places  the  battle  of  Lautu- 
lae  expressly  in  their  consulship. 
Niebimr's  latest  criticism  (Vol.  II. 
p.  627,  2nd  edit.)  seems  to  hare 
rejected  this  consulship  as  an  in- 
terpolation; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Ldvy,  although  he  certainly 


Inakee  a  ywt  intervene  befQv^iedn  Ae 
consulship  of  Sp.  Nantius  and 
M.  Popilhus,  and  that  of  M.  l^oe- 
telius  and  C.  Sulpiott8»  doie»  .nQt 
give  the  consuls'  names.  He  says, 
moreover,  that  tbey,  like  the  (con- 
suls of  the  preceding  vear,  stayed 
at  Rome  and  did  notnlng,  which 
in  a  time  of  such  danger  9*  this 
vear  must  have  been,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account*  is:  an 
absolute  impossibility.  Diodorus 
places  the  revolt  of  sora,  the  siege 
of  Satieula,  and  ihe  battle  of  Jjaa- 
tulse,  all  in  the  same  year,  which 
according  to  him  was  the  year  of 
the  consulship  of  Papirius  and 
Publilius.  Amidst  all  this  confu- 
sion it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  order  of  events  with  certainty. 
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of 'tik)e ' Vtltunms;  andiJeani  ^faende  iOrossjed'  oTer.b?    oh«p. 

XXX7 

tb&fin^  of^tUe  Li[(in  road^rto^ihe  valley  of  the  Liris^  ^ — <-^ 
tfndJttdvaneed'tBfponSoTa  iathebepet^^f  ptinisbing  it 
fbr ''itb'  tev^At,  A  movemept  wbb  made  at  any  rate» 
wblehi  ligfli  Campania  opeiv;  jind  <}fae  jSamnites^  seizing 
t^  opfwptirritf^  called  out$  it  is  :said^^  tbeir  wbql0 
f^opOFlat^B  tvithiii  the  military  iage^  and  wHhout  wifch* 
d^iring  their  aatuies  from  Apcdia  and  Sora^  th&y 
burst  down  into  Campania  with  this  third  arfny, 
wMch)  though  hastily  raided,  was  strong  in  its  num- 
betiP^d  in*  its  detehnined  coinagei  AU  Campania 
was'^at  onee  in  a  ferment^  and  ihe  iRomttqs  were 
^Ugeid  to  naine'<Q«  Fabins -Maxisbiis  dietator^  and 
tid^s^nd  bimriOQt  witih  all  Bpf6d  with  sxneh  a  force  as 
t)toM'be>^und/oi^  raised  in  and;  near  iRome^  in.ocder 
to  'ch^ck  the  spii&b  of  i^oydIIi.  Fabine  advtoced  be«- 
yt^  Anxor,  and  oocupied  tbe  pass  of  htLxxtnlw 
between  Anxur  and  Fundi,  already  noticed  as  a  post 
of  .importance  on  the  coaat  road  from  Rome  to 
Campania,  Hei-e  the  Samnites  attacked  him,  and 
tK>twitb6tanding  his  high  military  reputation,  they 
defeated  him  with  great  slaughter*  Q.  AuUus  Ceirre- 
tanufif»  the  master  of  the  horse,  sacrificed  his  life 
nttbly  in  covering  the  retreat,  but  the  Samnites 
remained  masters  of  the  country*  and  it  is  stated  in 
general  terms  that  every  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
Wfolted  to  them^',  and  that  all  through  Campania '\ 


'*  EHodorue^  XIX.  72.  vrging  fais  sddieiii  to  venture  a 

^  **  Oirea  mnnki  d^cerunV'  •ecoad  battle  after  tke  defieat  at 

4I«  A* word»  which  tkrf  fmts  into  LautulcB.    IX.  28. 

the  mouth  of  FabiuB,  when  he  is  '^  livy,  IX.  35, 26. 
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cfHAP.    and  even  at  Capua  iteelf,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
^ — v-l-'  Roman  alliance  began  to  obtain  the  ascendancy. 
Conie-  How  the  consuls  effected  their  retreat  from  Apulia 

auenccs  of  ' 

lit  defeat,  and  froju  Samuium  we  know  not^  nor  how  fitr  the 

Samnites  either  improved  or  neglected  their  present 
opportunity.  The  Roman  citizens  of  the  new  Fal^ 
rian  tribe  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangers ;  for  the  open  country  of  Campania  was  now 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the  Roman  set- 
tlers had  no  strong  towns  of  their  own,  they  must 
have  either  taken  shelter  in  the  several  cities  of 
their  allies,  or  have  made  their  escape  within  the 
pass'of  Tarracina  into  the  old  Volscian  country,  now 
the  Ufentine  tribe,  or  even  to  Rome  itself.  But 
vrithin  the  limits  of  the  Campagna  we  hear  of  no 
disposition  to  revolt;  there  the  timely  gift  of  the 
fiiU  Roman  franchise  had  converted  Volscians  and 
Latins  into  Romans,  and  neither  Privemum  nor 
Tusculum  gave  any  cause  of  suspicion  in  this  emer- 
gency. The  new  consuls  were  C.  Sulpicius  Longus 
and  M.  Pcetelius  Libo;  the  latter  had  not  till  now 
commanded  an  army ;  the  former  had  indeed  been 
already  twice  consul,  and  must  now  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  had 
acquired  any  remarkable  distinction. 
Revolt  of        The  principal  seat  of  the  war  in  the  next  cam- 

Capuaand  .  ,  ,  ,  i 

the  other     paigu  appears  to  have  been  the  country  between 
Campania,    Tarracina  and  the  Samnite  frontier ;  and  both  of  the 
consuls  were  employed  in  this  quarter.     Their  busi- 
ness was  to  watch  the  Samnites,  and  to  protect  the 
allies  of  Rome,  but  they  did  not  for  some  time  ven- 


tiire  to  eiioounter  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  spite  chap. 
of  all  their  endeaTourS)  however,  Suesaa  Aurunca  ^ — ^ — 
and  Cahtia'^  either  revolted  or  were  taken;  and 
Capua  itself,  aa  if  judging  that  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tofas  wa8  now  proved  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the 
war,  broke  off  its  alliance  with  Rome,  and  declared 
for  the  Samnite8^^  This  last  misfortune  obliged  the 
Bomans  to  name  a  dictator;  and  C.  Msenius,  who 
had  once  before  filled  that  o£Bce,  was  now  again  in- 
vested with  it,  and  was  sent  out  with  a  third  army 
to  aet  especially  against  Capua.  An  obscure  report, 
barely  noticed  by  Livy",  has  acquainted  us  with  the 
existence  of  another  danger  which  beset  Rome  at 
this  time,  and  which  must  have  been  more  alarming 
than  all  the  rest  Cabals,  and  even  conspiracies, 
were  formed  amongst  some  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, to  turn  the  perilous  crisis  of  their  country 
to  their  own  personal  advantage.  Who  were  the 
individuals  concerned  in  these  plots,  or  what  was 
their  special  object,  we  know  not;  we  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  Appius 
Claudius,  who  was  censor  two  years  afterwards,  was 
one  of  them ;  and  his  subsequent  conduct  makes  it 
probable  that  he  wished  to  make  a  party  amongst 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  by  their  help,  com- 

"  This  appears,  because  Gala-  happened,  unless  it  had  previously 
tia  IS  mentioned  as  retaken  by  the  revolted  from  them,  or  been  other- 
Romans   in  the  following  year ;  wise  in  the  enemv's  power. 
and  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  to  '^  Diodorus,  XlX.  76. 
Suessa,  which,  it  is  said,  "  Aurun-  ''  IX.  26.  "  Nee  Capua  ipsa  cri- 
corum  faerat."  That  a  colony  was  mine  caruit;  quin  Romam  quoque 
sent  there  implies  that  the  place  et  ad  principum  quosdam  inqui- 
mnst  have  been  conquered  by  the  rendos  ventum  est." 
Romans,  which  could  not  have 
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CHAP,  bined  with  the  strength  of  the  more  violent  patri- 
'^ — ^/— ^  cians,  to  overthrow  the  actual  constitution,  and  re- 
store the  exclusive  ascendancy  of  the  old  burgher 
aristocracy.  Disasters  in  war  excite  discontent^  and 
discontent  readily  attacks  the  existing  order  of 
things,  however  unconnected  it  may  be  with  the 
immediate  evil ;  and  in  this  manner  the  defeat  of 
Lautulae  might  be  made  instrumental  to  a  patrician 
revolution. 
The  Auto-  But  the  domestic  and  foreign  danger  was  alike 
jj'^j'^yf^  dispelled  by  the  military  success  of  the  consuls. 
While  an  aristocratical  conspiracy  at  Rome  was 
threatening  the  most  extreme  evils,  a  similar  con- 
spiracy in  the  Ausonian  cities  of  Ausona,  Mintumse, 
and  Vescia  occurred  most  critically  to  revive  the 
cause  of  Rome  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campania. 
Twelve  of  the  young  nobility '•  of  those  towns, 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  ascendancy  of  their 
political  adversaries  through  Samnite  assistance, 
offered  to  the  Roman  consuls  to  betray  their  respec- 
tive countries  into  their  hands.  By  their  means 
Roman  soldiers  were  put  in  possession  of  the  gates 
of  the  three  cities,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
each  were  put  to  the  sword.  Thus  the  Romans 
gained  three  places  of  considerable  importance  from 
their  position ;  and  the  bloody  execution  done  upon 
the  inhabitants  would  spread  the  impression  among 
the  neighbouring  states,  that  to  revolt  from  Rome 
might  even  yet  be  attended  with  danger. 

"  Livy,  IX.  25. 
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-'Still 'tt^Sfttofilt^*  foitee  was  yet  liribkifen;  ah^    ^||p. 
amiliiig  <^tiiBfe!vfei*f  olP  the  efifect  pifodttcisd  by  thei^  ^^^it". 
tktoiy' a«:'LatituI«,  the  Sattmite' armies  were  still  g^^^^jj 
a€4Ang*  'Oft  the  oflfen»iVe.    Where  <he  great  battle  was  g^^^^^ 
fought  which  eflfeetually -tamed  flie  tide,  it  is  not*»^^»p«*- 
pc^ibfe  to  a6cei«dni    Lity  places^'  the  scene  at  the 
edge  5fl the' plain  of  Naples^  \*here  th6  road  from 
Oapinirtt)  Beiie^r3gtit«mf'iir8t  ai^eudd  the  hilk  of  SamJ* 
nium,  apparently  not  far  from  the  pass  of  Maddalonl. 
I^j^doni^  fiices^ifi^t  dt'plaee  which  he  calls  CihIm^^ 
artumv^  wholly  unknowti;  nor  will  his  account  enable 
m  fio  TnUfA  ai^  to  guess^  its  situation.     But  whatever 
w*8  the  scene  of  the  action,  the  victory  of  the 
Itomafis  was  oompytej  and  the  threatening  conse- 
qutoces  of  the   defeat  at  'Lautulae  were  entirely 
f^pemfM&AJ    The  nt^ws  of  th^  battle  instabtly  struck 
terror  intct  thb  Oampaniang,  and  they  at  once  ^'  made 
tiieir  gubtnlsflion  to  tl^  dictator,  euad  agrecki  to  give 
up  to  faint  th!e  principal  instigators  of  their  revolt 
AmpngBt  these  are  portictilariy  named  two  men  of 
one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Capua,  Ovius  and  No- 
viuig  Calatius.   They,  like  Vibius  Virrius  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  war  of  Hannibal,  chose  to  perish  by  their 
own  hands,  rather  than  by  the  axe  of  the  dictator's 
lictors,  and  the  principal  offenders  having  thus  atoned 
for  their  revolt,  the  state  of  Capua  was  pardoned,  and 
re^mitted  to  its  former  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Samnite  Continued 

°  *  Baccestes  of 

war  was  so  essentially  unequal,  that  the  loss  of  a^^Romuu. 

^  livy,  IX.  27.  "  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 

"^  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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XXXI  *    ^**^®  pressed  fer  more  severely  on  the  one  than  on 

^^r^  the  other.     Accordingly,  after  the  defeat  which  ren- 

IIwIal**    dered  their  victory  at  Lautulae  fruitless,  the  Samnites 

u^^^ud  ^®^®  again  reduced  to  the  defensive,  and  saw  the 

carinum.     towns  which    they   had  won  successively  wrested 

from  them.     In  the  two  next  years  "  Fregelte,  one 

of  the  original  causes  of  the  war,  Sora  ",  which  had 

revolted  just  before  the   battle  of  Lautulae,    and 

Atina"*,  another  Volscian  city  situated  among  the 

mountains   which  look  down  on  the  valley  of  the 

Melfa,  one  of  the  early  feeders  of  the  Liris,  were  all 

taken  by  the  Romans ;  while  in  Campania  and  its 

neighbourhood   they   made  themselves  masters  of 

Suessa  Aurunca,  of  Nola,  and  Calatia^' ;  and  in  Apulia 

they  finally  obtained  possession  of  Luceria  •*.     They 

resolved  too  to  secure  these  conquests  by  permanent 

'occupation;   and  thus  2500"'  colonists  were   sent 

to  Luceria;  another  colony  was  planted  at  Suessa 

Aurunca;  a  third  in  the  island  of  Pontia*";  and 

two  more,  to  consist  of  2000  colonists  each,  were 

ordered  to  be  founded  at  Interamna  on  the  Liris, 

and  at  Casinum  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Liris. 


^   Javj,    IX.    28.     Diodoras,  rather  of  rocks,  in  the  kurmt  of 

XIX.  101.  which,  now  Ponza,   the    Uoman 

^  lAvy,  IX.  24.  colony  was  founded.    Ponsa  has 

^  Liyy,  IX.  28.  a  good  harbour,  and  was  taken 

^    Livy,    IX.    28.      Diodorus,  possession  of  by  the  British    in 

XIX.  10] .  1813.    It  is  volcanic,  and  is  about 

^  Diodorus,    XIX.  72.    Livy,  14  Neapolitan    miles  in  circum- 

IX.  26.  ferenoe,  (nearly  17 i  British,)  and 

^  Livy,  IX.  26.  exhibits  several  remains  of  ancient 

^  Ldvy,  IX.  28.  Diodorus,XIX.  buildings.    See  Giustiniani,   Di- 

101-105.    Niebuhr  observes,  that  zionario  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  in 

the  plural  fonn»  '*  Pontise,"  belongs  Ponza. 

only  to  the  group  of  idands,  or 
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These  three  last  colonies  were  settled  on  firound    ohap. 

XXXI 

which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Volscians :  In-  — ^— ^ 
teramna  and  Casinum  were  an  advance  of  the  Ro- 
man frontier  on  the  upper  road  into  Campania;  but 
Pontia  must  have  been  colonized  with  a  different 
object.  Two  years  afterwards  we  find  that  two  com- 
missioners ^*  for  naval  af&irs  were  for  the  first  time 
created  by  the  Romans;  and  this  appointment, 
coupled  with  the  occupation  of  Pontia,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  during  the  war  with  Samnium  the  Roman 
coasts  were  exposed  to  continual  plundering  de- 
scents,  and  the  Roman  merchant-vessels  often  inter- 
cepted on  their  voyages.  Whether  this  annoyance 
proceeded  from  the  Lucanians;  or  whether  the  Taren- 
tines  had  really  lent  to  the  Samnites  the  aid  of  their 
maritime  power  in  this  long  struggle,  are  amongst 
the  many  points  in  the  history  of  these  events  of\ 
which  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant 

The  Samnite  war  lasted  eight  years  longer;  nor  superiority 
was   even  this   latter  period   of   the    contest  un-mu%wer 
chequered  by  some  changes  of  fortune;  still  Romeai?tbeLJ^ 
was  continually  becoming  more  powerful,   and  thop^d^tS^it. 
various  attempts  made   by  several   of  the   Italian 
nations  to  check  her  growing  supremacy  served  only 
to  set  in  a  clearer  light  the  greatness  of  her  re- 
sources    Etruria,  which  had  remained  at  peace  for 
nearly  forty  years,  now,  as  if  alarmed  by  the  danger 
of  the  Samnites,  exerted  her  whole  strength  against 
Rome,  but  in  vain.     The  Umbrians,  a  people  whose 
name  we  have  scarcely  hitherto  had   occasion  to 

»  Uvy,  IX.  30. 
r2 
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CHAP,    mention,  attacked  the  Romans  in  entire  iirnorance  of 

XXXI, 

"^ — V— ^  their  own  and  their  enemy's  power,  and  were  de- 
feated and  struck  down  in  an  instant.  The  Hemi- 
cans,  so  long  united  with  Rome  in  a  close  alliance, 
revolted  only  to  hecome  more  completely  subjected ; 
the  hardy  nations  of  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and 
Marrucinians,  after  having  from  jealousy  stood  aloof 
hitherto  from  their  Samnite  kinsmen,  now  at  last 
endeavoured  to  aid  them  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
did  but  involve  themselves  in  their  humiliation. 
Northwards  and  southwards,  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines»  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Roman 
power  was  alike  irresistible,  and  Rome  towered 
above  the  nations  who  were  jointly  or  severally 
assailing  her,  like  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric 
poems  when  beset  by  a  multitude  of  common  men. 

lu amies:       To  thoso  who  estimate  the  power  of  a  nation  by 

the  greftter     ,  *  j 

pop^»tion  its  geographical  extent^  this  constant  superiority  of 
Utium; the  Rome  may  appear  extraordinary;  for  undoubtedly 
■itionof  the  portions  of  Italy  possessed  by  the  Etruscans, 
the  unity  of  Umbriaus,  aud  Samnites,  were  many  times  larger 

its  govem- 

ment.  than  the  territory  of  Rome  and  her  allies.  But  their 
superiority  in  population  was  by  no  means  equally 
great ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  either  Etruria  or  Sam- 
nium  were  peopled  as  densely  as  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. Livy  does  not  give  the  returns  of  the  several 
census  taken  at  this  period,  but  he  states  generally, 
that  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  averaged  about 
250,000 '^^  to  which  the  Latin  and  Campanian  allies 

^  Livy»  IX.  19.     "  Ceasebantur  ejus  fletatis  lustris  dacena  quin- 
quagena  miUia  capitum." 
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are  to  be  added.  Now  we  do  not  know  what  was  ^fxT' 
the  population  of  Samnium  or  Etruria  at  this  time ;  — ^ — 
but  if  we  may  at  all  be  guided  bj  the  famous  return 
of  the  military  force  of  the  seyeral  nations  of  Italy 
in  the  great  Gaulish  war  of  529  ^^  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  fell  far  short  of  that  of  the  Romans 
and  their  confederates.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
still  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of  Rome,  of  a 
central  position,  an  unity  of  counsels,  and  a  national 
spirit^  as  systematic  as  it  was  resolute.  A  single 
great  nation  is  incomparably  superior  to  a  coalition ; 
and  still  more  so  when  that  coalition  is  made  up,  not 
of  single  states,  but  of  federal  leagues ;  so  that  a 
real  unity  of  counsels  and  of  public  spirit  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  individual  cities  of  each  league; 
which  must  each  be  feeble,  because  each  taken  sepa- 

"  The  return  of  free    citizens  less.    Thus  the  Romans,  Latins, 

witlun  tlie  military  age,  gave  for  and  Campanians,  at  the  time  of 

the  SamniteSy    Lucanians,    Mar-  the  great  Gaulish  war,  were  more 

sians,  Mamicinians,  Frentanians,  numerous    than    the    Etruscans, 

and  Veetinians,   the   numher   of  Umbrians,  Samnitea,  and  Luca> 

120,000  foot  soldiers,  and  14,000  nians,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 

horse.  Polybins,  II.  24.  The  Um-  two  to  one.    And  altnough,  in  the 

brians  were  20,000 ;  the  Etruscans  course  of   the    eighty  or  ninety 

and  Sabines  together,  (the  number  years  which  elapsed  between  the 

of  the  Etruscans  separately  is  not  second  Samnite  war  and  the  Gaul- 

givenO  were  50,000  foot  and  4000  ish    invasion, .  the  |)opulation    of 

horse.    Here  we  have  a  total  of  Etruria    and    Samnium    may  be 

190,000  foot  and   18,000  horse,  supposed  to  have  decreased,  while 

But  the  same  return  reckons  the  that  of  Rome  undoubtedly  had  in- 

Romans,  Latins,  and  Ounpanians  creased  by  the  accession  of  the 

at  330,000  foot  and  23,000  horse,  Hemicans,  iEquians,  and  a  large 

besidee  the  forces  actually  at  that  part  of  the  Sabines,  to  the  rolls  of 

time  in  ihe  field,  which  amounted  Roman    citizens,    yet    still,  with 

to  50,000  Romans  and  Campa-  every  possible  allowance  that  can 

plana  more,  and  probably  too  at  be  made,  we  must  believe  that  the 

least  20,000  Latins,  with  not  more  Romans  and  their  allies  in   the 

than  40,000  of  the  Samnites,  Lu-  second  Samnite  war,  considerably 

canians.  Sec.  on  the  verv  highest  surpassed  their  enemies  even  in 

calculation,  and  probably   much  mere  numbers. 
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CHAP.    lately  is  small  in  extent  and  weak  in  population. 

XXXI.  Mr    r 

' — ^/— ^  The  German  empire  alone,  setting  aside  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Hungarian  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  could  never,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  contended  on  equal  terms  with 
France. 

Etruscan       The  suddou  breaking  out  of  the  Etruscan  war  at 

War     a 

great  Etras-  this  poHod,  was  determined  no  doubt  by  the  ezpiia- 
w^^     tion  of  the  forty  years*  peace  which  had  been  con* 
cam^  of  eluded  with  the  Tarquinians  in  the  year  404.     As 
on  the       usual,  whou  the  term  of  peace  was  drawing  to  a 
frontier,  and  close, -there  would  be  some  negotiation  between  the 
inSamnium.  two  couutries",  to  ascortaiu  whether  the  treaty  would 
be  renewed,  or  whether  its  close  was  to  be  followed 
by  immediate  war;  and  this  explains  Livy's  state- 
ment ^\  that  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius  and 
P.  Decius  there  arose   rumours   of  hostilities  with 
Etruria ;  and  that  great  preparations  were  made  by 
both  nations,  although  no  actual  attack  was  begun 
by  either  till  the  year  following.     But  if  we  may 
trust  the  Roman  accounts  ^S  not  Tarquinii  only,  but 
all  the  Etruscan  cities  except  Arretium  took  part  in 
the  renewed  quarrel.     This  probably  was  owing  to  a 
jealousy  of  the  Roman  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  cessation  of  the  Gaulish  inroads  into  northern 
Etruria  on  the  other,  so  that  Clusium  and  Perusia 
and  Cortona  were  no  longer  preyented  by  a  nearer 
danger,  as  in  the  last  war  with  Veii,  from   giving 
their  aid   to   the   cities  on  the  southern   frontier. 

«  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  History,  ch.        »  IX.  29. 
zvii.  note  48,  and  ch.  zviii.  p.  386.        **  Livy,  IX.  32. 
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Accordingly,  a  great  Etruscan  army  laid  siege  to  Su-  chap. 
triuln•^  which  was  still,  as  it  had  been  nearly  eighty  ^— v— ^ 
years  before,  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  b.c.  311. 
dominion  on  the  side  of  Etruria.  Q.  ^milius  Bar- 
bula,  one  of  the  consuls,  marched  with  a  single  con- 
sular army  to  protect  the  Sutrians,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  with  no  decisive  result;  but  it  was  most 
obstinately  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
immense.  The  Etruscans,  however,  continued  to  be- 
siege Sutrium,  and  they  apparently  constructed  lines 
around  it,  as  the  Romans  had  done  at  Veil,  in  which 
they  proposed  to  keep  a  part  of  their  army  through 
the  winter,  that  the  blockade  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted. Meantime  the  campaign  of  this  year  in  Sam- 
nium  had  been  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
although  the  details  are  utterly  uncertain ;  for  if  we 
compare  Livy's  account  with  that  of  Diodorus,  no 
one  would  suspect  that  both  writers  were  describing 
the  events  of  the  same  war  and  the  same  period. 
According  to  Livy*^  the  scene  of  action  lay  in  Sam- 
nium,  and  one  consular  army  only,  that  of  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus,  was  engaged.  By  this  army,  Bovianum, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Pentrian  Samnites,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Matese,  is  said  to  have  been  taken ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  Samnites  had  nearly  sur- 
prised the  consul  by  an  ambuscade,  the  practised 
valour  of  the  soldiers  repelled  th*^  danger,  and  even 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus^, both  consuls  were  employed,  and  the  seat  of 

«  Livy,  IX.  32.  ^  XIX.  26. 

••  IX.  31. 
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CHAP,    war  was  Apulia.     Here  the  Romans,  after  a  battle 

XXXI 

'^ — V— ^  which  lasted  for  two  days,  gained  a  complete  victory, 
and  from  that  time  forwards  they  remained  masters 
of  the  field,  overran  the  open  country  without  oppo- 
sition, and  took  by  storm  or  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  several  of  the  enemy's  cities.  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Diodorus  describes  the  winter  campaign, 
and  Livy  that  of  the  summer  following;  that  both 
consuls,  after  entering  upon  their  office  in  Septem- 
ber or  October,  were  employed  in  Apulia  during  the 
winter,  which,  as  Niebuhr  has  observed,  is  the  best 
season  for  military  operations  in  that  country ;  that 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  the  Etruscan 
war  broke  out,  and  that  then  Q.  ^milius  was  sent  to 
relieve  Sutrium,  while  C.  Junius  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  centre  of  Samnium.  The  siege  of  Bovianum, 
where  the  climate  is  so  cold,  that  the  snow  must 
render  military  operations  impracticable  till  very 
late  in  the  spring,  and  the  ambuscade  formed  by  the 
Samnites  to  surprise  the  Romans  while  pursuing  the 
cattle  into  the  high  mountain  pastures,  clearly  imply 
a  summer  campaign.  And  when  C.  Junius  marched 
home  with  his  army  to  celebrate  his  triumph  on  the 
5th  of  August,  he  probably  found  his  colleague  still 
engaged  with  the  Etruscans  on  the  side  of  Sutrium. 
A.U.C.  444.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  elected  one  of  the  con- 
Q.  FabiuB    suls  for  the  new  year ;  the  same  person  who,  when 

Mucimut  in  .^  x 

Etruria.  master  of  the  horse  fourteen  years  before,  had  so 
nearly  forfeited  his  life  for  his  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor.     As  the 
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Fabian  house  was  both  powerful  and  popular,  he  was  chap. 
a  fiivourite  hero  in  the  stories  of  these  times ;  and  v-£?5i^ 
his  exploits  in  this  campaign  have  been  disguised  hj 
such  exaggerations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate 
his  real  merit  justly.  We  can  hardly  believe  that 
he  defeated  the  whole  united  force  of  the  Etruscan 
nation  in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  of  Perusia, 
with  such  slaughter  that  sixty  thousand  Etruscans 
were  killed  or  taken ;  nor  were  the  Ciminian  moun- 
tains so  impassable  a  barrier  as  to  justify  the  state- 
ment, that,  before  the  daring  expedition  of  Fabius 
they  had  not  even  been  crossed  by  any  Roman 
traders,  and  that  the  country  beyond  was  as  un- 
known as  the  wilds  of  Germany  before  the  con- 
quests of  Drusus.  Yet  the  campaign  of  Fabius  was 
doubtless,  in  a  very  high  degree,  able,  enterprising, 
and  successful,  and  the  triumph  which  he  obtained 
in  the  following  year  for  his  victories  over  the  Etrus- 
cans was  assuredly  well  deserved. 

According  to  Diodorus  ^\  both  the  consuls,  Q.  Fa-  He  resoWes 
bins  and  his  colleague  C.  Marcius  Rutulus,  marched  intTuTe'^ 
together   to   relieve  Sutrium;  and  it  was  by  their  enemy't 
joint  force  that  the  Etruscan  besieging  army,  which  **"""  ^' 
had  ventured  to  attack  them,  was  beaten  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  within  its  lines.     But  the  employment 
of  both  the  consular  armies  in  Etruria  was  not  un- 
observed   by    the    indefatigable   Samnites.      They 
poured  down  into  Apulia,  and  ravaged  the  territory 
of  the  allies  of  Rome  in  that  country  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition.     This  obliged  the  Romans 

«  XX.  35, 
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CHAP,    to  recall  C.  Marcius   f5pom  Sutrium,  and  to  send 

XXXI 

— 1^— l--  him  with  his  anny  against  the  Samnites.  Fabius 
was  thus  left  alone,  and  the  Etruscan  lines  before 
Sutrium  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked  with  success. 
But  it'  struck  him  that  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion 
of  central  Etruria  might  oblige  the  enemy  to  recall 
their  army  from  Sutrium,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  enrich  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  a 
wealthy  and  untouched  country.  It  was  thus  that 
Hannibal  hoped  to  relieve  Capua  by  his  unexpected 
march  upon  Rome ;  and  the  same  policy  led  Scipio 
into  Africa,  as  the  surest  method  of  obliging  Hanni- 
bal to  evacuate  Italy.  Fabius  sent  to  Rome  to  ac- 
quaint the  senate  with  his  purpose,  that  an  army  of 
reserve  •^  might  be  raised  to  cover  the  Roman  terri- 
tory during  his  absence :  he  had  also  previously  sent 
his  brother  ^^  across  the  Ciminian  mountains  to  col- 

^  That  such  an  army  was  the  modem  Camerino,  and  not,  as 
raised,  appears  from  Lavy,  IX.  39 ;  Dr.  Cramer  supposes,  of  the  ob- 
and  Nieouhr  well  observes,  that  scure  place  Camerata,  on  the  left 
the  mission  of  five  senators,  ac-  bank  of  the  'Fiber,  between  Todi 
companied  by  two  of  the  tribunes  and  Amelia,  is  proved  decisively, 
of  the  commons,  who  arrived  in  if  indeed  it  could  ever  have  been 
the  camp  before  Sutrium  too  late  reasonably  doubted,  by  an  inscrip- 
to  stop  the  expedition  into  Etruria  tion  found  at  Camerino*  in  which 
(Ldvy,  IX.  36),  seems  to  imply  the  Camertians  express  their  grati* 
that  some  earHer  communications  tude  to  the  emperor  Severus,  for 
had  passed  upon  the  subject,  and  having  confirmed  to  them  **  the 
that  Fabius  having  shown  a  dispo-  ec^ual  rights  of  their  treaty,'* 
sition  to  disobey  the  prohibition  ''jure  aequo  foederis  sibi  confir* 
of  the  senate,  the  two  tribunes  mato : "  an  allusion  to  their  well- 
were  sent  to  arrest  him,  which  known  foedus  sequum,  concluded 
tbev  alone,  by  virtue  of  their  in-  at  this  verjr  time  of  the  first  Ro- 
violable  character,  could  do  with  man  invasion  of  Etruria,  and 
safety.  which  existed  to  the  end  of  the 

100  layy,  IX.  36.    That  the  Ca-  Commonwealth,  and  nominaUy  at 

inertians,  who  concluded  the  treaty  least,    as    the   inscription    above 

with  the  Romans  on  this  occasion,  quoted  shows,  to  the  third  century 

were  the  people  of  Camerinum,  of  the  Christian  era.    It  was  in 
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lect  information,  and  to  persuade,  if  possible,  some  chap. 
of  the  Umbrian  states  to  ally  themselves  with  Rome. ' — ^/— ^ 
His  brother  could  speak  the  Etruscan  language,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd,  accompanied  only  by  a 
single  slave  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from 
a  child,  and  was  also  acquainted  with  Etruscan,  he 
penetrated  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Camerte  or 
Camerinum  in  Umbria,  a  town  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Apennines,  near  the  modem  road  from  Foligno 
to  Ancona.  The  Camertians  received  him  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  desired  him  to  assure  the 
consul,  that  if  he  came  into  their  neighbourhood 
their  entire  force  should  join  his  army,  and  that  they 
would  supply  him  with  provisions  during  a  whole 
month.  With  this  encouraging  message  the  Roman 
officer  returned  to  his  brother,  and  Q.  Fabius  resolved 
to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  his  plan  into  execution, 
suspecting  perhaps  that  if  he  delayed  he  might  re- 
ceive a  peremptory  order  from  the  senate,  not  to 
risk  his  army  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

The  Ciminian  hills,   for  we  should  scarcely  call  The  Ci- 

*^  minwn  hills. 

them  mountains,  are  the  ridffe  which  divides  the  f^wm 

*^  crones 

valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  them,  and 

-^  cunes  the 

Bolsena,  and  from  the  valley  which  runs  from  the™"?*^ 
foot  of  the  lake  down  to  the  sea.     Where  the  road  Hwvictories 

there. 

from  Viterbo  to  Rome  crosses  them  they  are  still 
covered  with  copse-wood,  and  the  small  crater  of  the 
lake  of  Vico,  which  lies  high  up  in  their  bosom,  is 

the  terriUnry  of  Camerinum  also,    Samnifce  war.    The  above  in8crii>- 
that  L  Scipio  was  defeated  by  the    tion  is  given  by  OreUi»  No.  920. 
GanlB  and  Samnites  in  the  third 
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CHAP,    surrounded  by  the  remains  of  the  old   forest.     In 

XXXI. 

the  fifth  century  of  Rome  the  woods  were  far  more 
extensive;  and  the  hills  having  now  become  the 
boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Etruscan  nations, 
were  perhaps  studiously  kept  in  their  wild  state,  in 
order  to  prevent  collisions  between  the  borderers 
of  both  frontiers.  They  are  a  remarkable  point, 
because,  as  they  run  up  to  a  crest  with  no  extent  of 
table-land  on  their  summits,  they  command  a  wide 
view  on  either  side,  reaching  far  away  to  the  south- 
east over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  even  to  the  Alban 
hills,  whilst  on  the  north  and  west  they  look  down 
on  the  plain  of  Viterbo ;  and  the  lake  of  Bolsena  is 
distinctly  visible,  shut  in  at  the  furthest  distance  by 
the  wild  mountains  of  Radicofani.  Fabius,  having 
sent  on  his  baggage  and  infantry  during  the  nighty 
followed  himself  with  his  cavalry  about  the  middle 
of  the  day  following;  and  on  the  next  morn- 
ing the  whole  army  crossed  the  summit*  of  the 
Ciminian  ridge,  and  poured  down  into  the  plains 
beyond.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  chiefs  ^"'  assembled 
their  peasantry,  and  attempted  to  stop  the  plunder 
of  their  lands ;  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
loss ;  and  the  invaders  overran  the  country  far  and 
wide,  and  carried  off  cattle  and  prisoners  in  great 
numbers.     How  far  they  penetrated  into  Etruria  is 


Jw  The  character  of  the  Etrus-  "  principes  *'  were  the  Lucumones 

can  (jfovemment  is  well  given  in  or   nobles    of   Etruria,    and   the 

L\v^9  short  statement,  '^tumul-  "agrestium  cohortes"  were  their 

tuarise  agrestinm  Etnisconim  co-  ser^,  who,  as  in  Russia  and  Po- 

hortes  repente  a  principibus  regio-  land,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  na- 

nis  ejus  concitatse,"  IX.  36.  These  tional  armies. 
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uncertain.  According  to  Livy  it  was  a  mere  plun-  chap. 
dering  inroad,  and  could  not  have  extended  beyond 
the  territory  of  Vulsinii ;  but  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  ^^\  the  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  very 
heart  of  Etruria,  fought  a  great  battle,  and  won  a 
decided  victory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perusia; 
insomuch  that  the  siege  of  Sutrium  was  raised,  and 
three  of  the  greatest  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  Perusia^ 
Arretium,  and  Cortona,  sued  for  peace,  and  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  thirty  years.  Livy  *®'  represents 
the  decisive  victory  as  having  been  won  near  Su- 
trium after  the  return  of  the  Romans  from  their 
expedition ;  an  immense  army  of  Etruscans,  joined 
by  the  forces  of  some  of  the  states  of  Umbria, 
hastened  to  pursue  and  take  vengeance  on  the 
invaders,  but  did  not  overtake  them  within  the 
Etruscan  territory,  and  thus  followed  them  to  their 
old  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium.  Both 
accounts  agree  in  describing  the  victory  as  signal, 
and  in  stating  that  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  with 
three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Etruria. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  no  less  fiiry  sammam. 
in  Samnium.     C.  Marcius^  after  having  been  recalled  u«^def<?tod! 
from   Sutrium,   had   inarched   with  his  army  into  "us  c'urir" 
Apulia  ^®S  and  there  at  first  relieved  the  allies  ofScutor?* 
Rome  from  the  plundering  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  Samnites  had  no  intention  to  act  merely  on 
the  defensive ;  they  were  eager  to  crush  the  army  of 
Marcius^  while  Fabius  was  engaged  in  Etruria ;  and 

»«  Diodorus,  XX.  35.  »«  IX.  37.         '«  Diodorus,  XX.  36. 
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CHAP,  they  attacked  him  with  such  vigour"*,  that  the 
— ^r-^  Roman  annals  themselves  acknowledge  that  the 
issue  of  the  battle  was  doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed 
to  be  even  unfavourable,  owing  to  the  loss  of  several 
superior  oflScers,  and  especially  as  the  consul  himself 
was  wounded.  The  truth  is  sufficiently  evident^ 
that  the  Romans  were  in  &ct  defeated.  When  the 
news  of  this  battle  reached  Rome,  the  senate  re- 
solved inmiediately  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  should 
be  again  appointed  dictator;  but  it  was  necessary 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  name  him,  and  as 
nothing  certain  was  known  of  the  &te  of  C.  Mar- 
ciusy  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Fabius  in  Etruria,  to 
request  that  he  would  perform  this  office.  Fabius 
and  Papirius  were  personal  enemies ;  the  consul  had 
not  forgotten  how  nearly  he  had  once  fisillen  a  sacri- 
fice to  Papirius's  inexorable  temper;  and  political 
difference  had  since  perhaps  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  personal  quarrel.  The  deputation  sent  to 
Fabius  consisted  therefore  of  senators  '^'  of  consular 
rank,  whose  private  influence  with  him  might  be 
supposed  likely  to  aid  the  expressed  veish  of  the 
senate,  and  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  per- 
sonal feelings.  He  heard  the  senate's  decree  read, 
and  listened  to  the  arguments  with  which  the  depu- 
ties urged  him  to  obey  it;  but  he  gave  them  no 
answer,  either  by  look  or  word,  and  retired  abruptly 
from  the  interview.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  usual  form,  he  pronounced  the 
nomination  of  Papirius ;  but  when  the  deputies  ven- 

w  livy,  IX.  38.  '«  Uvy,  IX.  38. 
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tured  to  thank  him  for  his  noble  conquest  over  his    chap. 
feelings,  he  again  heard  them  in  silence,  and  finally  ' — -/— ^ 
dismissed  them  without  any  answer. 

The  dictator  found  an  army  at  once  disposable  in  h!b  great 
the  troops  which  had  been  raised  to  cover  Bomeipien^d 
when  Fabius  began  his  march  across  the  Ciminian  "™^  * 
hills.  With  this  force  he  marched  into  Samnium ; 
there  he  was  joined  by  the  wreck  of  the  consul's 
army,  and  by  the  contingent  of  the  Campanian 
allies  of  Rome ;  but  he  did  not  immediately  ven- 
ture upon  a  battle.  Again  all  the  previous  move- 
ments  of  both  armies  are  unknown,  nor  is  even 
the  scene  of  the  battle  mentioned,  but  we  are 
told  ^^'  that  after  a  short  time  a  general  action  took 
place,  in  which  the  dictator  Papirius,  his  master  of 
the  horse,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  and  his  two  lieu- 
tenants, M.  Valerius  and  P.  Decius,  both  men  of 
consular  rank,  all  alike  distinguished  themselves; 
and  which  ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  Papirius  triumphed  on  the  15th  of 
October^®';  and  his  triumph  was  distinguished  by 
the  splendour  of  the  captured  arms  which  were 
carried  in  the  procession.  There  were  a  number  of 
gilded  and  silvered  shields  ^°^  which  had  been  borne 
by  two  different  bands  of  Samnites  in  the  late  battle ; 
the  silvered  shields  had  belonged  to  a  band,  each 
man  of  which  had  been  pledged  by  solemn  oaths, 
accompanied  by  a  ceremonial  of  the  most  mysterious 
and  appalling  character,  to  return  victorious  or  to 
die.     As  sacred  soldiers,  these  men  had  worn  in  the 

w  livy,  IX.  40.  i«  Fasti  Capitolini.  >»  Livy,  IX.  40. 
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CHAP,    field  coats  of  white  linen^  and  silvered  arms;  and 
xxxt 
^  ^-  V  ^    *  had  their  station  on  the  right  wing»  which  was  the 

post  of  honour.     The  band  with  gilded  shi^s  hafl 

worn  coats  of  various  colours,  like  a  plaid  ;  and  both 

bands  had  plumes  of  an  imposing  height  waving 

on  their  helmets.     All  these  particulars  of  the  Sam* 

nite  arms  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  at  the 

triumph   of  Papirius;   which    proves    that    on    ne 

former  occasion  had  the  Samnites  sustained  so  great 

a  defeat,  or  had  attached  such  great  importance  to 

the  issue  of  the  contest,  as  to  adopt  the  unwonted 

expedient  of  a  sacred  or  devoted  band.     It  is  added 

that  these  gay  shields  were  divided  out  amongst  tiie 

several  silversmiths  in  the  forum  *^^  that  they  might 

hang  them  up  to  decorate  their  shops  on  those  great 

festivals  when  the  forum  was  dressed  up  as  a  part  of 

the  pageant. 

ConfusioM       The  chronoloiry  is  here  aimin  involved  in  confe* 

anin  in  the  ^^  ^ 

chronology,  gion.     Accordiug  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  L-  Papirius 

of  Etruria.   held  his  dictatorship  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 

there  were  no  consuls ;  and  Q.  Fabius  commanded 

in  Etruria  as  proconsul,  and  triumphed  in  that  office 


^^®  These  shops  of  the  silver-  this  day.  The  shields  were  hnng 
smiths  lined  the  Via  Sacra,  which  up  on  the  outside  front  of  the 
on  its  course  from  the  Velia  to  square  piers,  or  pilie,  lookini^  to- 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol  ran  along  wards  the  forum.  Tlie  hutches' 
the  northern  side  of  the  forum,  shops,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
They  were  like  cells  open  in  front,  decemvirs  had  occttped  this  side 
huilt  of  peperino,  and  with  a  row  of  the  forum,  had  lately  disap- 
of  square  massy  supports  er  piers  peared  with  the  growiag  magni- 
in  front  of  them,  supporting  the  ncence  of  the  city,  and  had  l^ea 
first  story  of  the  houses  above ;  succeeded  by  the  shops  of  gold- 
exactly  like  the  covered  passages  smiths  and  silversmiths.  See  Be- 
in  which  the  shops  are  ranged  in  schreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  Vol. 
•o  many  of  the  towns  of  Italy  at  III.  2nd  part,  p.  36. 
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on  the  13th  of  November.  To  this  version  of  the  chap. 
story  belongs  apparently  the  account  of  a  second 
Etruscan  campaign  of  Q.  Fabius,  of  a  great  victory 
gained  by  him  over  the  Umbrians,  and  of  a  second 
gained  over  the  Etruscans  at  the  lake  of  Vadimon ; 
then  of  the  revolt  and  subsequent  submission  of 
Perusia,  of  the  occupation  of  that  strong  city  by  a 
Roman  garrison^  and  of  embassies  sent  from  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria  to  sue  for  peace.  It  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  find  room  for  all  these  great 
achievements  in  the  single  year  of  Fabius'  consul- 
ship ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  second  Etruscan 
campaign  is  unknown  to  Diodorus,  and  both  he  and 
Livy  agree  in  making  the  second  consulship  of  Q. 
Fabius  follow  immediately  after  his  first,  vnthout 
any  such  interval  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Fasti. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  little  lake  of  Vadimon 
should  have  been  the  scene  of  two  victories  over  the 
Etruscans,  within  a  period  of  about  thirty  years ;  and 
we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  first  of  these 
battles  has  not  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  the 
Etruscans  must  have  been  signally  humbled  by  Fa- 
bius ;  for  in  the  next  year,  when  P.  Decius  invaded 
Etruria,  he  met  with  little  opposition ;  the  people  of 
Tarquinii  obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years **^ ;  and  the 
other  Etruscan  cities  were  glad  to  obtain  a  truce  for 
a  single  year ;  and  even  this  they  purchased  at  the 
price  of  giving  a  yearns  pay  to  the  consul's  army,  and 
two  coats  to  each  soldier. 


">  Livy,  IX.  41.    Diodorus,  XX.  44. 
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CHAP.        Q.  Fabius.  who  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the 

XXXL 

); — r— -^  third  time  as  the  colleairue  of  P.  Decius,  had  this 

Continued  ° 

successes  of  year  tho  conduct  of  the  war  in  Samninm.     But  the 

the  Romans.  '' 

Short  war    Samiutes  were  so  weakened,  that  their  speedy  sub- 

"with  the  ^  •' 

umbrians.  jugatioH  Seemed  inevitable;  and  this,  we  may  «ip- 
pose,  filled  the  neighbouring  nations  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  danger  if  Samnium  should  fell,  and 
induced  not  only  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians^*'  to 
take  part  with  the  Samnites^  but  even  shook  the 
long-tried  friendship  of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome, 
and  aroused  the  Sallentines,  at  the  southern  ex-* 
tremity  of  Italy,  to  look  on  the  Samnite  cause  as 
their  own.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  success 
of  the  Romans  was  uninterrupted.  Nuceria  Alfe- 
tema  in  Campania,  which  had  revolted  seven  years 
before,  was  now  recovered,  the  Marsians  and  Pelig- 
nians  were  defeated,  and  Fabius  was  enabled  to 
leave  his  province  without  danger,  and  to  hasten  into 
Umbria^'^;  the  Umbrians,  it  is  said,  having  raised  so 
formidable  an  army  as  to  threaten  to  march  straight 
upon  Rome,  and  P.  Decius  having  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  retreat  from  Etruria,  in  order  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  capital.  Here,  again,  we  cannot  but 
suspect  some  exaggeration;  for  Fabius  is  said  to 
have  won  an  easy  victory  over  the  Umbrians,  and 
the  Umbrian  towns  immediately  submitted.  This 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  people  of 
Ocriculum  concluded  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and 
that  Fabius  obtained  no  triumph  either  for  his  vic- 

"-  yvy,IX.  41.  »«  Uvy,  IX.41. 
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tory  over  the  Umbrians  or  for  those  which  he  is    chap. 
said  to  have  won  in  Samnium.     Yet  his  command  n-^JL-* 
in  Samnium  was  continued  to  him  for  another  year, 
with  the  title  of  proconsul:  the  new  consuls  were 
Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Yolunmius. 

As  the  Etruscan  war  was  now  over,  and  Q.  Fabius  war  with 
continued  to  command  the  army  in  Samnium,  only  linM. 
one  of  the  consuls  for  this  year  was  required  to 
take  the  field.  This  was  L.  Volunmius*  and  he  was 
sent  against  the  Sallentines^S  an  Apulian  or  lapy- 
gian  people,  who  dwelt^  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
extreme  heel  of  Italy,  and  who  were  now  attacked 
by  the  Romans,  under  pretence,  we  may  suppose,  of 
their  having  annoyed  some  of  the  Apulian  allies 
of  Rome.  But  Volumnius  did  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  although,  according  to  Livy,  he  gained  some 
victories,  took  several  towns,  and  made  himself  very 
popular  with  his  soldiers  by  his  liberality  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  plunder.  The  Fasti  Capitolini,  however, 
show  that  he  obtained  no  triumph ;  and  one  of  the 
annalists,  Piso^^S  omitted  his  consulship  altogether, 
as  if  he  doubted  its  reality. 

Fabius"®  on  his  part  defeated  the  Samnites  near  The Hemi- 
Allifse,  and  obliged  their  army  to  surrender.  The^eetedby 
Samnites  themselves  he  disarmed,  and  then  dismissed 
them  imhurt ;  but  all  the  other  prisoners,  to  what- 
ever nation  they  belonged,  were  sold  for  slaves. 
Amongst  this  number,  there  were  several  who  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  Hemicans,  and  these  were 

>"  Livy,  IX.  42.  »•  livy,  IX.  42. 

'»  livy,  IX.  44. 
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OHAP.   immcHliately  sent  oW  to  Kome,  wd  by  order  of  the 

XXXI.  '  ■ "  ' ' .  J 

^-T-v— ^  seioate  were  committed  tp  the  custody  of  the  several 
allied  cit^  of  the  Latins.  Q.  Fabius  then  led  his 
army  home;  but  either  his  victory  has  been  exag- 
gerated, or  it  wa3  balanced  by  some  defeats,  v^rhich 
the  Roman  writers  did  not  choose  to  mention,  for  he 
obtained  no  triumph. 

^!  2v"t  "^^  ^®^  consuls  were  Q.  Marcius  Tremulus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina.  Tbey  brought  the  case  of  the 
Hemica^  prisoners  before  the  senate,  which,  says 
Livy"^  SQ  exasperated  the  whole  nation,  that  the 
people  of  Anagi\ia  summoned  a  general  council  qf 
deputies  froip  every  Hemican  city,  and  all  witV 
three  exceptijoi^s  voted  for  war  with  Rome.  It  is 
manifest  that  something  is  omitted  in  this  narrative 
the  decision  of  the  senate  upon  the  case  which  was 
brought^  be&ire  then^L  This  it  was,  no  doubt,  which 
so  exasperated  the  Hemicans ;  and  no  wonder,  if,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  it  ordered  the  pri- 
soners to  be  scourged  and  beheaded.  Such  a  bloodj 
execution  would  naturally  excite  a  deep  and  general 
indignat^n,  and  the  common  feeling  of  the  Hemican 
people  would  call  aloud  for  vengeance. 

Combined        Mcauwhile  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Samnites 

operatiotii  of     , 

thoHerni-  kiudlod  at  the  prospect  of  this  accession  to  their 

c»n  wad  , 

Samnite  loaguo  agaiust  Bomo ;  and  they  thought  that  if  they 
could  clear  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  and  thus  open 
their  communications  with  the  country  of  the  Her- 
nicans,  their  combined  forces  might  possibly  again 

"7  Livy,  IX.  42. 
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(jarry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Latitim,  through  the  §hap. 
great  mountain-portal  by  Praeneste,  Accordingly, ' — .— ^ 
they  attacked  and  carried  the  two  posts  of  Calatia  on 
the  Vultumus,  and  Sora  on  the  upper  Liris,  and  sold 
the  prisoners  as  slaves'**.  Thus  the  communication 
with  the  Hemicans  was  opened,  and  a  Samnite  army 
must  have  taken  up  its  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Liris  on  the  edge  of  the  Hemican  country. 
The  Bomans  then  hoped,  by  a  combined  operation 
of  both  the  consular  armies,  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  seat  of  war  in  two  different 
directions ;  and  Q.  Marcius  proceeded  to  invade  the 
Hemican  territory  from  the  side  of  Latium,  while 
P.  Cornelius  was  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Liris 
from  Campania,  and  to  dislodge  the  Samnites  from 
Sora.  But  the  enemy  held  their  ground  so  well**", 
and  availed  themselves  so  effectually  of  their  central 
position,  that  the  consuls  could  make  no  progress ; 
and  being  kept  in  total  ignorance  of  each  other's 
movements,  it  is  likely  that  each  successively  sus- 
tained a  severe  check  from  a  concentration  of  the 
enemy's  force  against  his  particular  army.  This  state 
of  af&irs  excited  great  alarm  at  Rome ;  all  citizens 
within  the  military  age  were  enlisted,  and  two  regu- 
lar armies  of  two  legions  each  were  raised,  to  be 
ready  for  apy  emergency. 

Thus  supported,  Q.  Marcius  soon  overbore  the  The  Hcmi- 
resistance  of  the  Hemicans,  and  obliged  them  to^'o'btoSi^a 
purchase  a  trace  for  thirty  days  by  furnishing  thenklmmr 

vaged  for 
five  months 
>"  livv,    IX.   43.    Diodorvfl,        »»  Livy,  IX.  43.  bytwocon- 

XX.  80.  •ulararmie^ 
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CHAP.  Roman  army  with  two  months'  pay  and  rations  of 
* — V— ^  com,  and  with  clothing  for  each  soldier.  They  then 
sued  for  peace,  and  were  referred  by  the  senate  to 
the  consul,  who  received  accordingly  their  entire 
submission.  He  hastened  to  effect  his  junction  with 
his  colleague,  and  the  Samnite  army,  oppressed 
by  their  united  forces,  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter"*.  Marcius  returned  to  Rome  and  tri- 
umphed on  the  30th  of  June*^^  and  his  services 
were  accounted  so  eminent,  that  an  equestrian  statue 
was  set  up  in  honour  of  him  in  the  forum*" ;  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Castor,  or  rather  of  the  twin 
heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux.  After  his  triumph,  he 
rejoined  his  colleague  in  Samnium,  and  their  two 
armies  being  completely  masters  of  the  field,  ravaged 
the  whole  country  with  the  utmost  perseverance  for 
the  space  of  nearly  five  months*";  cutting  down 
the  fruit-trees,  burning  the  houses  that  were  not 
secured  within  the  fortified  towns,  and  doing  all  the 
mischief  in  their  power  in  the  hope  of  forcing  the 
enemy  into  submission.  The  consuls  were  thus  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  field,  that  a  dictator  was  named 
to  hold  the  comitia ;  and  L.  Postumius  and  Ti.  Mi- 
nucius  were  elected  consuls  for  the  year  following. 
Final  $ub-        Before   the   close   of  this  year,  the  senate   had 

mission  And 

settlement   dccidcd  the  fate  of  the  Hemicans"*.     Three  cities 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  late  war  were  left  in 


of  the  Hcr^ 


■*^  Livy,  IX.  43.  the  foram,  opposite  to  the  line  of 

«i  Fasti  Capitolini.  the  Via  Sacra. 

>"  Livy,  IX.  43.    Pliny,  Hist.        "»  Diodorue,  XX.  SO. 
Nat.  XXXIV.  6.    The  temple  of       >"  Livy,  IX.  43. 
Castor  was  on  the  southern  side  of 
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the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  independence ;  but  chap. 
Anagnia  and  the  other  towns  were  obliged  to  receive  vJif^^ 
the  Roman  franchise  without  the  right  of  voting; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  become  the  subjects  of  Rome, 
without  any  share  either  in  the  general  government 
or  in  their  own  municipal  administration.  They 
were  forbidden  to  hold  any  common  meetings  or  to 
inteimarry  with  one  another,  and  their  magistrates 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  any  other  function 
than  that  of  superintending  the  performance  of  the 
rites  of  religion. 

The   long  contest  with  the  Samnites  was  now  Decirive 

campaiffn  in 

drawing  to  a  conclusion.     Before  the  new  consuls  **»«  ^!vt  of 

Siunniam. 

took  the  field,  and  after  Marcius  and  Cornelius  had  Bovianum 

,  taken. 

returned  home,  the  Samnites  revenged  in  some  de- 
gree the  devastation  of  their  own  country  by  making 
several  plundering  inroads  into  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania*". But  when  the  legions  opened  the  cam- 
paign,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  again  irre- 
sistible. The  seat  of  the  war  was  now  in  the  very 
heart  of  Samnium,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese, 
in  the  country  of  the  Pentrians ;  and  the  two  con- 
suls attacked  the  two  cities  of  Tifemum  and  Bovia- 
num. One  last  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the 
Samnite  imperator  or  captain-general,  Statins  Gel- 
lius,  to  relieve  Bovianum ;  but  it  was  vain,  although 
the  battle  was  so  stoutly  contested,  that  the  Roman 
consul  Ti.  Minucius  was  mortally  wounded,  and  did 
not  live  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory.     But  Gellius 

»»  livy,  IX.  44.    Diodorus,  XX.  90. 
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OHAP.   ws»  Mmself  tftk^ii  prisoner,  i^iid  tba  greater  patttt  of 

v-^:-v — '  his  army  destxayad.     Boyiaoum  tii^n  surreade^^ 

and  the  consuls  on  their  return  home  recotered  (Jm 

towns  which  had  been  lately  lo^t  in  tba  valley  of:  the 

Liris,  Sora^  Arpiumn,  and  an  unknown  pla^se,  Ce** 

reiinia'*^  or  Censennia. 

^tiwT        This .  campaign  was  decisive^     The  new  cohsiaIs 

iubmit  to"  ^^^^  ^*  ^^P*^*^  ^^^  P-  Semprojuius,  and  SulpiQktt 

the  Romani.  immediately  took  the  field  in  Samnium  ^*'.   He  gained 

spme  advantages^  smsJQ  perhaps  in  themselves,  bat 

importwty  a^i  the  last  drop  poured  into  thebrilnming 

vessel  and  causiiig  the  water  to  Qverflow.     Tho 

Samnites  at  last  sued  for  pe«K^»  and  the  Marru^ 

dnians^  Marsians^  Peligoians,  and  Frentaniaosy  fol-» 

lowed  the  example.     They  were  all  oUiged  to  h^ 

come  the  allies  of  Rome^  but  the  alliance  was  ski 

longer  on  equal  terms^^^;  they  became,  in  ^U  poii^ 

^  Diodorus  calls  it  Serennia.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  first 

Is  not  this  place  the  ^  Cisacma*' in  treaty  between  Rome  and  Sanu 

Samniuniy  mentioned  in  the  in-  nium  in  the  year  401,  he  say^,  that 

scription  on  the  tomb  of  L.  Scipio  the  Samnites  solicited  the  ^iend- 

BarWus?  ship  of  Rome;  that  *'  liegatis  ep^ 

^*7  This  appears  from  the  Fasti  rum  comiter  ab  senatu    respon- 

Gapitoiini,  which  state*  that  Sulpi-  sum;  faedera  In   aodetateni  ae.# 

cius  obtained  a  triumph  for  nis  cepti."    VI I.   19.    In  the  eame 

victories  oter  the  Samnites  in  this  manner  he  misrepresents  the  6arly 

year.  relations  between  Rome  and.La* 

^^  Dionysius,  Excerpt,  de  Lega-  tium.    But  the  negotiations  had 

tion.  p.  2381.  Reiske.    His  words  broken  off  in  the  year  482  on  thU 

are,  speaking  of  the  Samnites^  rovr  very  point,  because  the  Samnites 

(nrrjKiow  6fu>\ity^irayrat   to-€a'6ai.  would  not  become  the  dependent 

livy    says,    "  Foedus    antiquum  allies  of  Rome ;  and  as  the  Rp- 

Samnitibus  redditum.'^    This   is  mans  never  receded  from  the  con- 

because  he  never  seems  to  have  ditions  on  which  they  had  onoa 

concdved  that  any  nation  could  insisted,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 

ever  have  been  the  equal  ally  of  would  have  granted  no  peace  to 

Rome,  but  that  from  the   very  the  Samnites  which  did  not  in- 

beginninff  it  must  have  acknow*  dude  their  complete  eabniissioni 

'   '     '    1ie    Roman    supremacy,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  Um  Sam* 


begmmnff 
ledged    Uie 
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iic^Hy,  gQbjeotj  and  consented  to  acknowledge  and    chap. 
lisfipect  the  majestyj  or,  in  other  wordg,  the  snpre-  ^ — v— ^ 
macf  of  Rome. 

In  comparison  irith  such  a  full  confession  of  the  Accewioot 
superior  strength  of  the  Romans,  any  pa2i;ial  acquis  S'oman  do-^ 
sitions  of  territory  were  of  slight  impoitance.  Butthe"cour«jof 
^b^  Romans  had  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  war 
the  important  pootion  of  Luceria  in  Apulia^  which 
secured  their  ascendancy  in  that  paart  of  Italy ;  and 
they  had  also  won  the  whole  line  of  the  Liris,  all 
those  Volsmn  towns  which  had  been  the  Samnite 
share  of  the  spoil  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
Latin  war.  Campania  had  been  retained,  and  its 
ednnexion  with  Rome  was  rendered  closer  than 
ev^r;  and,  above  all,  the  timely  extension  of  the  full 
Roman  franchise  to  so  many  of  the  Latin  and  Vol^ 
smm  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  had  made 
the  Roman  power  sound  at  the  heart,  and  had, con- 
salidated  that  mass  of  citizens,  and  of  allies  scarcely 
less  true  than  citizens,  within  the  confines  of  Latium, 
of  which  neither  the  arms  nor  the  arts  of  Hannibal 
Qould  tempt  a  single  individual  to  join  his  standard. 

The  conquest  of  the  Hemicans  gave  the  Romans^ 
it  is  probable,  a  considerable  accession  of  territory 
in  the  forfeited  domain  land  of  the  several  cities ; 
and  it  put  an  end  to  the  old  equal  alliance  which 
entitled  the  Hemicans  to  a  share  of  all  plunder 
taken  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  nations.     The  vio- 

BilM  would  hare  penerered   m>    could  have  ended  it  on  any  tenns 
:  in  carrying  on  the  war  amidst    lees  intolerable. 
fepeated   ditaatera,  if  they 
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CHAP,    tones  over  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  had  revealed 
* — V— ^  the  secret  of  the  comparative   weakness   of  those 
once  dreaded  nations ;  and  had  taught  the  Romans 
that  their  frontier  might  be  extended  as  soon  as  they 
chose  beyond  the  Ciminian  hills. 
Rom«  waa        Thus  iu  the  tweutv  years  of  the  second  Samuite 
power  in     war  Bome  had  nsen  to  the  first  place,  beyond  dispute, 
amongst  the  nations  of  Italy.     And  amidst  the  divi- 
sions and  corruption  of  the  several  kingdoms  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  the  fragments  of  Alexander's 
empire,  there  was  scarcely  a  power  in  the  civilized 
world,  except  Carthage,  which  could  have  contended 
successfully  with  Rome  single-handed. 

Half  a  century  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Carthage 
entered  upon  the  contest  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
power  was  yet  to  be  sharply  tried ;  what  Etruria  and 
Samnium  could  neither  singly  nor  by  their  joint 
efforts  effect,  they  were  to  try  again  with  the  help 
of  the  Gauls;  what  they  had  &iled  to  accomplirii 
through  barbarian  aid,  they  were  to  attempt,  intheir 
last  struggle,  with  the  assistance  of  the  arms  and  di&^ 
cipline  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  guided  by 
the  genius  of  Alexander's  genuine  successor,  the 
hero-king  of  the  race  of  Achilles. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  428  TO  464 ^ABOLITION  OF 

PERSONAL    SLAVERY    FOR    DEBT — ^DICTATORSHIP   OF 

O.    M^NIUS CENSORSHIP    OF   APPIUS   CLAUDIUS — 

CENSORSHIP    OF    Q.    FABIUS    AND    P.    DECIUS — THE 
OGULNLAN   LAW. 


"  Nothing  has  contributed  more  than  this  lenity  to  raise  the  character 
of  public  men.  Ambition  is  of  itself  a  game  sufficiently  hazardous  and 
sofficiently  deep  to  inflame  the  passions,  without  adding  property,  lile, 
and  liberty  to  the  stake/' — Eoinbuboh  Rbvibw,  N0.XCV.  p.  161. 


We  have  seen,  that  in  the  year  immediately  pre-    chap. 
ceding  the  first  campaign  of  the  Samnite  war,  seve-  ^ — — ^ 
ral  symptoms  had  heen  manifested  hy  a  strong  party  wtionofpar- 
amoncrst  the  patricians  of  the  old  iealousy  towards  Rome.  The 

*=*  *  %/  ^  new  or  lower 

the  commons ;  M.  Marcellus,  a  pleheian,  had  been  pop«J" 
forced  to  resign  his  dictatorship  by  the  angurs,  on 
the  alleged  reason  that  his  appointment  was  invalid 
from  some  religious  objection ;  and  the  most  obsti- 
nate attempts  were  made  to  set  aside  the  Licinian 
law,  and  to  procure  the  election  of  two  patrician 
consuls.  In  the  course  of  the  Samnite  war  occasional 
traces  of  the  same  feeling  are  discernible.  But  its 
shape  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been  in  the  earlier 
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CHAP,  days  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  no  longer  ^ 
straggle  between  an  aristocracy  in  the  exclusive  pos^ 
session  of  the  government,  and  a  people  impatient 
of  their  own  exclusion  from  it.  It  was  no  longer  a 
straggle  between  the  whole  patrician  order  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  commons  op. 
the  other.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  patricians 
and  a  majority  of  the  senate  were  well  reconciled  to 
the  altered  state  of  things,  and  cordially  received 
the  distinguished  commoners  who  had  made  their 
way  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
composed  a  new  nobility  fully  worthy  to  stimd  oa 
equal  terms  by  the  side  of  the  old.  Thus  the  mode- 
rate patricians,  the  new  nobility  of  the  commons, 
and  the  mass  of  the  old  plebeians  were  now  cksely 
linked  together ;  and  their  union  gave  that  energy 
to  the  Roman  councils  and  arms  which  marks  in  so 
eminent  a  manner  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century* 
But  as  these  elements  had  tended  more  and  more 
towards  each  other,  so  they  parted  off  on  eitlier  side 
from  other  elements  with  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
they  had  been  respectively  connected.  The  moderate 
patricians  stood  aloof  from  the  high  or  more  violent 
party,  who  still  dreamt  of  recovering  the  old  ascei^ 
dancy  of  their  order;  whilst  a  new  popular  party, 
though  as  yet  very  inconsiderable  in  power  or  in- 
fluence, was  growing  up  distinct  from  the  old  pie* 
beians,  regarding  them  with  envy  \  and  regarded  by 

^  This  is  the  progress  of  all  po-  the  earliest  state  of  society  is  exv 
pular  parties,  from  the  necessity  of  tremefy  exclusive,  the  populur 
the  case.    As  the  ruling  body  in    party  then  comprises  what  Sieyes 
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them  in  turn  with  feelings  of  dislike  and  suspicion,  chap. 
This  new  party  consisted  of  freedmen^  and  of  citi-  ^^^|^ 
zens  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations 
of  a  city  life,  who  were  despised  by  the  old  agri- 
ctiltural  plebeians  as  a  low  and  unwarlike  populace, 
and  who,  by  a  strong  pubKc  opinion,  were  excluded 
from  all  prospect  of  political  distinctions.  Many  of 
€hese  persons  indeed,  had  not  even  the  right  of 
voting,  as  they  were  not  included  in  any  tribe ;  and 
they  bore  this  exclusion  as  impatiently  as  the  old 


would  ea^  th»  natian  miflQa  a  pri- 
Yileged  individual  or  a  very  small 
^Filegcd  data.  Each  succeaa  of 
this  jMurty  aatiafiea  the  wishes  of  a 
portion  of  its  menibers,  and  thus 
I9^e8  th^iu  for  the  future  its  ene- 
mies. And  a  repetition  of  this 
pnoceaa  -wottld  at  last  piaee  the 
anti-popular  party  in  tnat  same 
poeittdfi  whicb  was  at  first  occu- 
pied by  their  adveraaries;  they 
would,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
nation*  sainua  a  very  small  ex* 
eluded  dass^  a  class,  in  fact,  ex- 
duded  by  nothing'  but  their  own 
ig^CHrance '  or  pn^fllgacy^  .This 
would  be  the  natursd  perfection  of 
a  state,  bat  mdiappiljr,  this  as  yet 
has  never  been  attamed  to;  the 
process  has  gone  on  healthfully  in 
tt»  ftrst  etages,  satisfying  succee- 
sively  all  those  whose  exclusion 
Wi»  wholly  mnnatnra]>  that  is,  wh« 
were  excluded  by  distinctions 
purely  arbitrary,  or  overbalanced 
ov  many  more  points  of  resem- 
blance and  fitness  for  political 
power.  Bat  when  it  reaches  those 
who  differ  really  from  the  govern- 
ing body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  then  convulsion 
and  decline  have  mostly  followed. 
The  work  of  smoothing  down 
these  real  differences  is  so  difficult, 


that  it  has  raorely  or  never  been 
attempted ;  the  excluding  party, 
stranglheQed  by:  dl  th^  who 
,were  once  excluded,  is  now  ex- 
tremely powerful,  and  its  power  is 
moral  as  well  as  ph3rsicd ;  the  ex- 
cluded or  popular  party,  no  longer 
a  nation  contending  against  a 
caste,  but  yet  much  more  than 
a  wbrthlesB  faction  contending 
against  a  nation^  are  conscious  of 
a  wrong  done  to  them,  and  are 
embittered  by  this  feeling;  but 
being  unable  to  carry  their  point, 
and,  from  their  very  inability  to 
obtain  a  share  of  the  benefits  of 
society,  becoming  more  and  more 
mordly'  unfit  to  enjoy  them,  their 
triumph  and  their  cootinaed  ex- 
clusion are  alike  deplorable.  Their 
,  triumph  ia  but  th«  triumph  of 
slaves  broken  loose,  full  of  brute 
ignoranice  and  wickedness  f  thdr 
continued  exclusion  is  a  perpetual 
cancer,  wasting  away  the  nation's 
life ;  and  it  is  a  mord  evil  more- 
over, because  it  involves  injustice, 
'fhe  great  and  hardest  problem  of 
politicd  wisdom  is  to  prevent  any 
part  of  society  from  becoming  so 
socially  degraded  by  poverty,  that 
their  political  enfranchisement  be- 
comes dangerous,  or  even  mis- 
chievous. 


rate  party. 
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CHAP,    plebeians  had  borne  their  exclusion  from  the  hisheBt 

XXXIL 

' — V — '  curule  offices.  This  was  a  class  which  was  daily  be- 
coming more  numerooS)  in  proportion  as  Rome  grew 
in  wealth  and  population,  and  it  formed  the  origin 
of  the  popular  party  of  the  later  period  of  the  Coni- 
monwealth ;  a  party  very  different^  both  in  its  cha- 
racter and  feelings,  from  the  commons  of  its  earlier 
history. 

CoaUtion  of      Those  extrcmos  of  civil  society,  the  highest  aris- 

the  two  ex-  J^  o 

trcmepai-    tocrats  and  the  lowest  populace,  have  often  made 

ties  against  ^     ^ 

the  mode-  commou  causc  with  each  other  a£ntinst  that  middle 
class  which  both  hate  equally.  And  when  the  mal- 
content aristocratical  fisimilies  are  few  in  number, 
but  of  the  highest  nobility,  any  ambitious  individual 
among  them  is  tempted  to  court  the  populace  for 
objects  more  directly  personal;  he  tries  to  make 
them  the  instrument,  not  of  the  greatness  of  his 
order,  but  of  his  own.  Thus  it  was  commonly  re- 
marked of  the  tyrants  of  the  ancient  world,  that 
they  began  by  playing  the  demagogue.  In  such  an 
union  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes  of 
society,  the  gain  is  mostly  for  the  former ;  the  latter 
derived  little  advantage  from  the  alliance,  except  the 
pleasure  of  the  horse  in  the  fiible,  when  he  saw  his 
old  enemy  the  stag  effectually  humbled.  But  the 
coalition  is  not  solely  one  of  political  expediency ;  it 
arises  partly  out  of  certain  moral  affinities  existing 
between  those  whose  social  and  political  conditions 
are  the  extremest  opposites.  The  moral  bond  be- 
tween them  is  their  common  impatience  of  law  and 
good  government ;  that  anarchical  and  selfish  rest- 
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Ittsness  which  sees  in  the  existinir  order  of  society    chap. 

XXXII. 

an  equal  restraint  upon  the  pride  and  passion  of  the  ' — ^j — ^ 
highest  and  on  the  needy  cupidity  of  the  lowest  ^ 
This  is  the  feeling  which  has  so  often  brought  toge- 
ther the  proudest  despot  or  the  most  insolent  aristo- 
crat and  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  populace; 
and  it  was  this,  though  in  a  fitr  milder  degree,  which 
associated  in  one  common  party  at  Rome,  in  the 
period  now  before  us,  the  humblest  of  the  city  popu- 
lace and  the  representative  of  the  proudest  &mily  in 
the  Ccmimonwealth,  Appius  Claudius. 

But  in  these  coalitions,  which  are  for  ever  recur-  character 
ring  in  history,  the  two  coalescing  parties  are  iar  utioM.  ****' 
from  deserving  the  same  judgment.  Historians  have 
justly  pronounced  their  full  condemnation  on  the 
selfish  hypocrisy  of  the  tyrant,  who  talks  of  liberty 
in  order  to  establish  his  own  despotism.  And  for 
those  who,  despising  all  the  honours  and  benefits  of 
society  which  are  fully  open  to  them,  aspire  to  a 
rank  and  greatness  of  a  higher  and  more  exclusive 
sort  than  the  nature  of  society  allows,  no  condemna- 
tion can  be  too  severe,  for  no  wickedness  can  be 
greater.  But  the  lowest  class,  when  they  are  misled 
into  such  alliances,  deserve,  even  in  their  worst  ex- 
oefises,  a  milder  sentence.  Not  only  are  they  enti- 
tled to  all  the  excuse  which  may  be  claimed  by 
ignorance,  and  an  ignorance  arising  rather  from  their 
condition  than  from  their  choice,  but  in  their  quar- 

'  4  ficy  irma  avayKd  n^  r^ftav     i^ayaoirw  t£  novt  KUf^Cvovg.     Thu- 
iraptxova'a,  ^  d*  i^vo-la  v/3pct  r^y     cydides.  III.  45. 
irXf ovf  (mv  Koi  <l>p9vfffum,    .     .     . 
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CHAP,  rel  against  the  existing  order  of  things,  there  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  amidst  much  of  envy  and  cupidity  and 
revenge,  a  certain  mixture  also  of  justice.  Nothings 
is  more  horrible  than  the  rebellions  of  slaves ;  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  even  these  with  unmixed  ab- 
horrence. Nor  can  we  ever  place  on  the  same  level, 
those  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  so- 
ciety, do  but  seek  a  share  of  them,  and  those  who, 
enjoying  all  these  benefits  in  ample  measure,  cannot 
rest  without  something  more.  Neither  are  the 
middle  classes  apt  to  be  wholly  guiltless  in  their 
treatment  of  those  below  them;  when  they  have 
established  their  own  rights  against  the  aristocracy, 
they  become  a  new  aristocracy  themselves,  and 
having  themselves  passed  through  the  door,  they 
shut  it  against  those  who  would  fisdn  follow.  But 
here,  as  in  their  own  earlier  contest  with  the  old 
aristocracy,  the  fault  does  not  consist  in  denying 
political  rights  to  those  who  are  not  yet  fit  for  them, 
for  this  may  be  often  necessary  and  just ;  but  in  pre- 
venting them  from  ever  becoming  fit,  by  retaining 
institutions  which  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
keep  the  lowest  classes  morally  degraded,  or,  at  the 
best,  by  taking  no  pains  to  introduce  such  as  may 
improve  them. 

In  the  high  aristocratical  party  at  Rome  during 
the  period  now  before  us,  two  individuals  are  emi- 

highlriiu)-  ^i®^*5   L.   Papirius   Cursor,   and   Appius    Claudius. 

S^rL     -^^^   **^®^^  objects   seem    to    have    been    different. 

cllSSr'aud  Papirius    appears     to     have     been     sincerely     at- 

cLudiuB.     ^ched  to  the  old  aristocratical  constitution,  and  to 
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have  honestly  wished  to  restore  what  in  his  eyes  was    chap. 

XXXII. 

the  uncorrupted  discipline  of  the  Roman  Common-  ^ — v — '- 
wealth.     Appius,  like  his  ancestor  the  decemvir,  or 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  wished  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  not  in  favour  of  the  old  patri- 
cian ascendancy,  but  of  his  own  personal  dominion. 

The  moderate  or  middle  party,  composed  as  it  was  2.  or  the 

_  ,,  ii.1  1111     middle  or 

or  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  of  the  whole  body  moderate 
of  the  old  commons,  numbered  amongst  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time.     To  this 
party  belonged  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  eminent  alike  q.  FaWug 

MazimuB. 

in  peace  and  in  war,  and  who  enjoyed  the  love^  of 
his  countrymen  no  less  than  he  commanded  their 
admiration  and  esteem.  With  him  stood  his  friend 
P.  Decius  Mus,  thrice  his  colleague  in  the  consulship  p.  Decius 
when  Rome  needed  the  services  of  her  bravest  and 
ablest  generals  against  her  foreign  enemies ;  and 
his  colleague  also  in  that  memorable  censorship, 
which  required  and  found  in  them  all  the  statesman's 
wisdom.  P.  Decius  might  have  disputed  the  palm 
of  happiness  in  Solon's  judgment  with  Tellus  the 
Athenian.  Bom  to  the  truest  nobility,  the  son  of 
that  P.  Decius,  who,  when  consul,  had  devoted  him- 
self to  death  for  his  country  in  the  great  battle  with 
the  Latins,  he,  like  his  father,  obtained  the  highest 

*  When  be  died  the  people  con-  Gurges,  the  son  of  the  old  Q. 

tributed  by  subscription  a  large  Fabius,  employed  the  money  in 

sum  for  the  expenses  of  bis  fune-  giving  a  public  entertainment  to 

ral,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  one  part  of  the  people,  epulum, 

roediod  of  expressing  the  public  and  in  sending  pfortions  of  meat 

feeling    towaras  the   dead,   even  to  the  rest,  visceratio.    See  the 

when  his  family  was  too  wealthy  writer,  ''  De  Viris  Illustribus,"  in 

to  require  it  as  an  actual  assist-  his  life  of  Q.  Fabius. 
ance.  On  this  occasion,  Q.  Fabius 

VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP,  honours  with  the  purest  &me;  and  after  haying  per- 
'^^IL  formed  the  greatest  services  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
having  been  rewarded  in  the  fullest  measure  with 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
too,  like  his  father,  devoted  himself  to  death  to  save 
Borne  from  defeat,  and  so  consigned  the  glory  of 
his  life*,  safe  from  all  stain,  and  crowned  with  the 
yet  higher  glory  of  his  death,  to  his  countrymen^ 
grateful  memory  for  ever.  Of  the  same  band,  yet 
M.Valerius  rather  to  be  ranked  first  than  third,  was  M.  Valerius 

CorvuB. 

Corvus,  to  whom,  no  less  than  to  Decius,  Solon  might 
have  allowed  the  name  of  happy.  His  youth  had 
caught  the  ]nst  rays  of  the  romantic  glory  of  eariier 
times ;  and  his  single  combat  with  the  giant  Gaul, 
and  the  wonderful  aid  which  the  gods  had  then 
vouchsafed  him,  was  sung  in  the  same  strains  as  the 
valiant  acts  of  the  heroes  of  old,  of  Camillus,  or 
Cincinnatus,  or  Cornelius  Cossus.  His  manhood  wsas 
no  less  rich  in  glory  of  another  sort,  which  if  less 
brilliant  was  more  real.  Elected  consul  for  the  first 
time  at  three-and-twenty,  five  years  afterwards  in 
his  third  consulship  he  won  the  iamous  battle  of 
Mount  Gaums  against  the  Samnites,  and  gave  in 
the  victorious  issue  of  this  first  encounter,  a  happy 
omen  of  the  final  result  of  the  long  contest  between 
the  two  nations.  He  was  elected  consul  three  times 
afterwards,  and  twic^  dictator;  and  in  his  political 

*  AoKci  dc /lot  di^Xovv  aydpdr  ope-  ''first  indication^'  of  bis  worth, 

rrfv  irptarrf  rt  yofrnvtra  Ka\  reXev-  but  the  "last  confirmation"  of  it ; 

raia  ^^atovca  ^  wvv  r&vdc  mra-  it  was  the  worthy  dose  of  a  noble 

arpofpri.    Thucyd.  II.  42.  In  De-  life, 
cius'  case  his  death  was  not  the 
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course,  true  to  the  character  of  his  fiimilj,  he  finally  SS^Tv 
relieyed  the  long  distress  of  the  poorer  commons, ' — ^> — -^ 
and  appeased  the  most  dangerous  commotion  which 
bad  ever  yet  threatened  Rome ;  and  he  re-enacted 
the  famous  Valerian  law  in  his  fifth  consulship,  that 
great  law  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  magi- 
strate, which  the  Romans  regarded  as  the  main  bul- 
wark of  their  freedom.  In  his  sixth  consulship  he 
was  nearly  sev^ity  years  old,  but  he  lived  thirty 
years  longer,  and  died  at  the  full  age  of  a  hundred 
years*,  after  having  witnessed  the  triumphant  end  of 
the  long  contest  with  the  Samnites,  which  three 
generations  earlier  had  been  under  his  own  auspices 
so  successfully  begun.  Next  to  these  three  great 
men  we  may  rank  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  author  of  Q-PttWiUui 
the  Publilian  laws,  prsetor*,  dictator,  censor,  and  four 
times  consul,  who  was  chosen  consul  with  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor  after  the  disaster  of  Caudium,  as  being 
with  him  the  man  most  able  to  retrieve  the  honour 


*  Pliny,  Histor.  Natar.  VIL  4S.  was  in  410 ;  and  his  fourth  in  418. 

Pliny  says  that  forty-six  years  inter-  The  Fasti  are  wanting  at  the  period 

vened  betweed  his  first  consulship  of  his  two  last  consulships,  and 

and  his  sixth.     His  sixth  consul-  thev   cannot  be  fixed  positively, 

ship  was  in  the  year  453,  accord-  In  his  first  consulship  he  was  only 

ing  to  Pliny's  own  chrouologj,  three-and-twenty  (Livy,  VII.  26.) ; 

[446,  Niebuhr,]    if  we   place   it  which,  following  the  chronology 

iaur  years  alter   the   consulship  of  the  Fasti,  would  give  382  for 

of   P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sol-  the  year  of  his  birth.    He  lived, 

picius,   which  with  Pliny  is  the  therefore,  to  the  year  482  [475, 

year  449.  (Hist.  Natur.  XXXIIL  Niebuhr] ;  that  is,  to  the  year  after 

§  20.)     His  first  consulship  ac-  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  and  the 

cordingly  would  fall  in  406,  but  end  of  the  fourth  Samnite  war. 

aoGordiog  to  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  <  Livy,    VIII.    15.    VIII.  12. 

whkh  {£ce  his  second  consulship  VIII.  17.  For  his  four  consulships 

two  yean  afterwards,  in  407,  it  see  Livy,  VIII.  12-22.  IX.  7.  and 

would  fall  in  405.     His  third  ac-  Diodorus,  X(X.  66,  and  the  Fasti 

cording  to  the  same  chronology  CapitolinL 

t2 
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xxxn    ^^  Rome.     Nor  should  we  omit  C.  Msenius',  twicq 

^Tji^^  dictator,  a  man  odious  to  the  high  patrician  party  for 
the  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  their  projects, 
but  repelling  their  attacks  by  the  spotless  innocence 
of  his  public  life.     To  the  same  party  belonged  also, 

cinetouB.  ^^  ^"^  probability,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus*,  twice  con* 
sul,  chosen  master  of  the  horse  by  Q.  Fabius  in  hte 
first  dictatorship,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  covering 
the  retreat  of  the  Romans  in  the  rout  of  Iiautui«, 

M.FwHui.  and  M.  Foslius,  master  of  the  horse  to  C.  Masnius 
in  his  second  dictatorship,  like  him  obnoxious  to  the 
high  patrician  party  \  and  like  him  protected  by  hife 
integrity. 

3.  Of  the        The   third  or  new  popular  party   could  not  be 

new  popular  ,  *     *  *         •' 

^y.  .  expected  from  its  very  nature  to  produce  as  yet  any 
men  of  high  distinction.  Yet  one  individual  belongs 
ing  to  it  made  himself  remarkable,  and  will  claim  a 
place  in  this  history,  Cn.  Flavins,  the  scribe  or  clei4s:, 
who  divulged  the  secrets  of  the  pontifical  calendar, 
and  of  the  technicalities  of  actions  at  law,  and  wajB 
rewarded  with  the  curule  sedileship  in  spite  of  his 
humble  origin  and  occupation. 

That  we  are  able  to  notice  so  many  individual 
characters  at  this  period,  shows  that  we  are  arrived 
at  the  dawn  of  what  may  be  called  real  history. 
And  this  previous  sketch  of  the  parties  of  the  (Com- 
monwealth, and  of  their  most  eminent  members,  may 

7  For  his  second  dictatorship,  *  Liyy.  VIII.  37.  IX.   15,  and 

see  livy,  IX.  26 ;  for  his  first,  for  his  death  see  the  Fasti  Gapi- 

see  the  Fragments  of  the  Fasti  tolini,    and    Diodorus,  XIX.  78. 

Capitolini,  and  note  61  of  chap.  Livy,  IX.  23. 

XXXI.  of  this  volume.  «  Livy,  IX.  26. 
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perhaps  make  the  account  of  the  transactions  in    chap. 
which  they  were  engaged,  not  only  clearer  but  more  ^^^^IL^ 
iateresting. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  Samnite  war,  but  in  AboiiUonof 

personal 

what  year*®  is  uncertain,  there  was  passed  that  fa- slavery  for 
mous  law  which  prohibited  personal  slavery  for  debt ; 
DO  creditor  might  for  the  future  attach  the  person 
of  his  debtor,  but  he  might  only  seize  his  property ; 
aad  all  those  whose  personal  freedom  was  pledged  for 
their  debts,  (nexi,)  were  released  from  their  liability, 
if  they  could  swear  that  they  had  property  enough 
to  meet  their  creditor's  demands.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  great  alteration  in  the  law  was  the  work  of 
aay  tribune,  or  that  it  arose  out  of  any  general  or 
deliberate  desire  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  ancient 
practice.  It  was  occasioned,  we  are  told,  by  one 
scandalous  instance  of  abuse  of  power  on  the  part 
of  a  creditor  towards  his  debtor,  who,  according  to 
the  old  law,  had  been  given  over  to  him  as  a  slave, 
^addictus,)  because  he  had  pledged  his  person  for  his 


"  Livy  places  the  story  in  the  It  runs  "  Hoc  C.  Popilio  vocare 
CQDSulsbip  of  C.  Pcstelius,  ia  the  Sillo  dictatore  sublatum  ne  fieret, 
very  first  year  of  the  war ;  VI it.  .  ut  omnes,  qui  bonatn  copiam  ju- 
28.  Bat  as  DioDysioB  (Rragin.  -  ranmt,  De  essent  oexi,  sed  soluti." 
VoL  IV.  p.  2338,  Reiske),  and  Miiiler  has  corrected  this  into 
Valerius  Maximus  (VI.  1,  §9),  "Hoc  C.  Poplilio  auctorc  Visolo 
jelaie  it  aa  having  happened  after  dictatore  sublatum."  "  Visolo  " 
the  afiair  of  the  pass  of  Caudium,  having  been  a  conjecture  of  Anton. 
Niebuhr  refers  it  to  the  dictator-  Augustino,  and  approved  by  Sea- 
ship  of  C.  Poetelius,  in  the  12th  liger,  because  the  cognomen  of  C. 
year  of  the  war.  (Livy,  IX.  ^8.)  Poetelius  was  Visolus,  as  we  learn 
A  pataage  in  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  But  I 
(Vil.  1(».  ed.  MfiUer,)  relates  to  would  rather  read  *<  C.  Poplilio 
this  anbjeet,  but  is  so  corrupt  in  provocante"  in  the  former  part  of 
the  MSS.  that  its  testimony  can-  the  sentence^  than  *'  C.  Poplilio 
not  be  appealed  to  with  certainty,  auctore." 
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CHAP,    debts,  and  had  been  unable  to  redeem  his  pledge. 

XXXII 

^ — .. — '-^  The  outrage  excited  so  general  a  feeling,  that  the 
senate  immediately  passed  a  bill  for  the  effectual 
prevention  of  such  atrocities  for  the  future ;  and  the 
consuls,  or  rather,  as  it  should  seem,  the  dictator,  C. 
Poetelius,  was  desired  to  propose  it  to  the  people, 
that  it  might  become  a  law.  But  although  personal 
slavery  for  debt  was  thus  done  away,  yet  the  conse^ 
quences  of  insolvency  were  much  more  serious  at 
Rome  than  they  are  in  modem  Europe.  He  whose 
property  had  been  once  made  over  to  his  creditors 
by  the  praetor's  sentence,  became,  ipso  facto,  infa- 
mous''; he  lost  his  tribe,  and  with  it  all  his  poli* 
tical  rights ;  and  the  forfeiture  was  irrevocable,  even 
though  he  might  afterwards  pay  his  debts  to  the 
fall ;  nor  was  it  even  in  the  power  of  the  censors  to 
replace  him  on  the  roll  of  citizens.  So  sacred  a 
thing  did  credit  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans ; 
and  so  just  did  they  consider  it  that  a  failure  in  the 
discharge  of  one  of  the  most  important  social  obli- 
gations should  be  visited  with  a  forfeiture  of  social 
and  political  rights. 
st»teof^^^  As  the  internal  history  of  Rome  during  this  pe- 
reBpect  to    rfod  cau  onlv  bo  collected  from  a  few  detached  no- 

the  narng  of    ^  •' 

Um  Md'***  *^^^  ^®  ^®  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence  those 
tiM  "'**^    memorable  years  which  were  marked  by  the  rising 
of  the  Tusculans  and  Privematians,  and  by  the  de- 
feat at  the  pass  of  Caudium.     This  last  disaster, 

"  '<  In  pudoris  notam  capitis  dere."    Tertalliaa,  Apologet.  4. 

poena  conversa,  bonorum  adhibit4  See  also  the  strong  language  of 

uroscriptione,    suffuodere    maluit  Cicero  pro  Quintio,  13,  16. 
hominis  sauguinem  quam  efiun- 
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indeed,  was  such  as  to  still  for  a  time  all  domestic  chap 
disputes,  and  to  make  every  Roman  feel  alike  for 
the  national  calamity ;  and  the  election  of  L.  Papi- 
riiis  Cursor  and  Q.  Publilius  as  consuls  for  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  seems  to  show  a  common  desire  to 
appoint  the  two  ablest  generals  of  the  Common- 
wealth, without  any  reference  to  party  distinctions. 
But  the  war  with  Tusculum,  Privemum,  and  Velitrse 
was  of  another  character;  and  the  claims  of  these 
cities  and  the  treatment  which  should  be  shown  to 
them,  must  have  been  judged  of  very  variously.  Are 
we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  moderate  or 
middle  party  supported  the  liberal  policy  which  was 
actually  pursued,  while  the  new  popular  party,  the 
party  of  the  populace,  called  aloud  for  severity  and 
vengeance?  We  know  that  L.  Fulvius  Curvus,  who 
had  so  lately  led  the  Tusculans  to  assail  the  city  of 
Borne,  was  elected  consul '^  together  with  Q.  Fabius; 
aad  that  six  or  seven  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  horse  *^  by  L.  iEmilius  Mamer- 
<»uus ;  and  both  Fabius  and  jEmilius  were  eminent 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  moderate  party.  We 
know  also  that  M.  Flavins  the  tribime,  who  brought 
forward  the  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tuscu- 
lans, was  a  man  of  doubtful  private  character^^  and 
that  he  was  said  to  have  owed  his  first  tribuneship 
to  a  largess,  which  he  had  given  to  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, in  gratitude  for  having  been  acquitted  by  them 
when  indicted  by  the  sediles  on  a  criminal  charge. 

"  Livy,  VIII.  38.  »»  Livy,  IX.  21.  »  Livy,  VIIL  22. 
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CHAP.  It  appears,  also,  that  he  must  have  been  elected  tri- 
' — V — ^  hune  twice  at  least  withm  four  years  ^*;  which,  in  a 
man  of  such  a  character  seems  to  argue  that  he  con- 
tinued to  practise  the  arts  of  a  demagogue.  If  this 
be  so,  his  bill  for  the  punishment  of  the  Tusculans 
exactly  resembled,  both  in  himself  and  in  the  per- 
sonal and  political  character  of  its  author,  the  famous 
bill  of  Cleon  for  the  execution  of  the  Mytileneans : 
and  we  have  here  another  instance  that  a  low  popu- 
lar party  has  as  little  claim  as  that  of  the  high  aris- 
tocracy, to  the  title  of  high-principled  and  liberal. 
intrigueB  of      The  six  years  which  followed  the  afl&ir  of  Cau- 

the  ansto-  "^ 

craticai       dium  are  to  US,  as  fer  83  regards  domestic  affairs,  a 

party  at  the  *^  ^ 

time  of  the  blank;  but  in  the  year  439,  (Niebuhr  434,)  the 
ca^a.  defeat  of  Lautulae  and  its  consequences  led  to  the 
dictator,  second  dictatorship  of  C.  Msenius,  an  event,  of  which 
the  notices  preserved  to  us  are  unusually  full  Gapua 
had  revolted '^  and  as  the  consuls,  M.  Pcetelius  and 
C.  Sulpicius,  were  fully  engaged  with  the  Samnites^ 
a  dictator  with  a  third  army  was  appointed  to  reduce 
the  Campanians.  The  battle  of  Cinna,  as  we  have 
seen,  terrified  the  Campanians  into  submission ;  and 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  revolt  perished  by  their 
own  hands.  But  the  dictator,  C.  Mflenius'^  during 
his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  revolt  at  Capua, 


^  Compare  Ldvv,  VIII,  22.  and  number  of  the  tribes  was  tweafcf  • 

37.     Huschk^j  innis  work  on  the  nine,  which  exactly  tallies  with  th« 

Constitution  of  Ser.  TulHus,   p.  date  of  the  story  as  given  by  iavy. 

730,  refers  to  this  M.  Flavius  the  According  to  Valerius  Mazimtts, 

anecdote  related  by  Valerius  Max-  the  curule  sedile  by  wliom  Flavins 

imus,  VIII.    1)  §   7-    He  ioge-  was  impeached  was  C.  Valerius, 

ntouBly  observes,  that  the  anecdote  ^^  Diodorus,  XIX.  76. 

must  refer  to  a  period  when  the  ^^  livy,  IX.  26. 
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gaiBed  some  startling  information,  which  showed  chap. 
that  it  had  received  encouragement  from  a  powerful  -1-., — 
party  in  Rome  itself;  the  spirit"  of  his  commission, 
he  argaed,  called  upon  him  to  follow  up  this  investi- 
gation ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  pursued 
it  .with  vigour.  No  proof  it  seems  could  be  obtained 
€£  nxLj  direct  act  of  treason ;  but  there  existed  what 
were  in  Greece  the  well-known  preparations  for  a 
renrolntion,  a  number  of  organized  societies  "  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  elections,  and  procuring 
the  appointment  of  particular  candidates.  These 
societies,  it  is  implied,  consisted  partly  of  the  highest 
nieBibers  of  the  aristocracy,  and  partly  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  citizens,  both  at  present  being  combined 
in  one  common  cause.  The  dictator,  therefore,  en- 
countered a  formidable  opposition;  the  high  patri- 
cian party  recriminated  upon  him  and  upon  his 
master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator :  "  Men 
of  the  commons  *^  such  as  they  were,  needed  undue 
means  to  secure  their  way  to  public  offices,  rather 
than  the  patricians,  who  derived  from  their  noble 
birth  a  sufficient  and  an  honourable  title  to  the  votes 
of  tbeir  countrymen."  Immediately  the  dictator  and 
his  master  of  the  horse  courted  and  called  for  the 


y»  ''Versa  Romam  interpretando  given  by  Thucydidee  of  the  aria- 
res,  non  nominatim  qui  Capuse,  tocratical  clubs  of  Athens,  r^f|vM- 
aed  in  mufCTBuiD  qai  tisquam  cois*  mfuxrUts,  aiirtp  crvyyavov  7r/>2r^« 
sent  congnrassentre  adversus  rem-  pov  iv  rg  irSKti  o^a-ai  lirl  dUais  koI 
ptiblicam,qiueri8enatainju88]fl8e."  dpxais,  VIII.  54. 
LATf,  IX.  26.  ^  "  Negare  nobilium  id  crimen 

^  **  CoitioDes  honomm  adipis-  esse,   quibus    si    ntillft    obstetur 

cendornm   causft  faotas.^    Livy,  fraude,  pateat  via  ad  honorem,  sed 

IX.  26.    These  words  are  almost  hominum  novoram.*'    livy,  IX. 

a  translation    of  the  description  26. 
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CHAP,    fullest  inquiry  into  their   conduct;   they  refiinied 

XXXII  M.  y  '  •»  O 

'— ^-v — '  their  offices,  were  put  upon  their  trial  before  the 
consuls,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  aristo* 
cratical  party  to  prove  them  guiltj,  thej  were  most 
honourably  acquitted '^  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the 
most  distinguished  commoner  of  his  time,  was  ao* 
cused  by  the  same  party  on  the  same  charge,  and 
was  acquitted  no  less  completely.  But  by  thus  dex«* 
terously  assailing  their  assailants,  the  high  ndbility 
gained  a  considerable  advantage;  it  seemed  as  if 
both  parties  were  open  to  accusation,  and  that  an 
inquiry  into  an  offence  so  universal  must  needs  be 
fruitless.  Besides,  the  most  serious  danger  had  been 
removed  by  the  favourable  turn  of  the  events  of  the 
war ;  and  when  men's  minds  were  no  longer  under 
the  influence  of  alarm,  the  inquiry  would  oease  to 
be  supported  by  that  strong  puUic  feeling  which 
alone  could  enable  it  to  proceed  with  effect.  Ao^ 
cordingly,  the  societies  triumphed  ;  and  the  coalition 
between  the  high  aristocracy  and  the  populace,  thus 
ineffectually  attacked,  began  to  manifest  itself  more 
freely  and  more  decidedly. 
Censonhip  Accordingly,  two  years  afterwards,  Appius  dan- 
ciaucfius.  ^iug  ^ag  elected  censor,  together  with  C.  Plautiua 
The  censorship,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  in 
point  of  rank  the  highest  office  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  its  power  was  almost  unbounded ;  its  eona*- 
mand  over  the  public  money,  and  the  opportunities 


^  "  PablUittfe  etiitn  PhUo^  mnl-    ram    iiivnus    nobilitati, 
tiplicatis  summis  honoribug  post    dixit.'*    Livy,  IX.  26. 
res  tot  domi  belloque  gestas,  cete- 
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c^  distinction  and  of  influence  which  it  afforded  as    chap. 

XXXII 

originating  and  conducting  all  public  works^  made  it ' — v — ^ 
fm  espedal  object  of  ambition  to  a  man  like  Appius, 
wbo  vms  less  fitted  to  signalize  himself  as  a  general. 
Besides^  he  probably  had  from  the  first  formed  the 
design  of  prolonging  his  tenn  of  office  for  the  full 
period  of  fiye  years,  in  defiance  of  the  iCmilian  law ; 
and  80  vast  a  power,  enjoyed  during  so  long  a  period, 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  wildest  purposes  of 
ambition. 

One  of  his  earliest  acts  as  censor  was  to  revise  hu  reriBion 
the  list  of  senators.  It  was  usual  on  these  occasions  of  wnaton. 
to  add  to  the  list  tbe  names  of  such  citizens  as 
seemed  best  to  deserve  that  honour ;  aaid  the  selec- 
tion would  commonly  be  made  from  those  who 
within  the  last  five  years  had  been  elected  for  the 
first  time  to  any  eurule  magistracy,  and  who^  there- 
fore, had  not  been  in  the  senate  at  the  last  census. 
But  in  addition  to  the  deaths  x^aused  by  the  Samnite 
war,  (and  tike  master  of  the  horse  could  not  have 
been  the  only  aenator  who  fell  in  the  rout  of  Lau- 
tulse,)  the  year  immediately  preceding  Appius'  cen- 
soffslfip  had  been  marked  by  a  visitation  of  pestilence, 
so  that  tbe  names  which  he  would  have  to  add  to 
the  roll  of  the  senate  would  be  more  than  usually 
numerous.  To  the  utter  scandal  of  the  old  plebeians 
no  less  than  of  the  patricians,  Appius  passed  over 
many  luunes  which  other  censors  would  have  in- 
serted, and  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  numbers  of 
the  low  popular  party,  many  of  whom  were  the  sons 
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CHAP,    of  freedmen*',   and    therefore,    accordinir    to    Ro- 

XXXII 

«— -s — ^  man  law,  the  grandsons  of  nobody.  The  persons 
thus  chosen  were  probably  wealthy  men,  and  many 
of  them  may  have  already  filled  the  offices  of  tribiioe 
or  plebeian  s^ile ;  but  the  time  when  the  senate  had 
been  a  purely  patrician  assembly  was  too  recent  to 
allow  of  its  being  thrown  open  not  merely  to  com- 
moners, but  to  men  whose  grandfethers  had  been 
slaves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Appius  to  fill  the  senate 
with  those  who  would  have  been  no  better  than  his 
creatures,  like  some  of  his  ancestor's  colleagues  in 
the  decemvirate,  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be 
endured.  Accordingly,  the  consuls  of  the  next  year, 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Q.  ^milius  Barbula,  set  his 
list  aside  without  hesitation,  and  summoned  those 
only  as  senators  whose  names  had  been  on  the  roll 
of  the  last  previous  censors,  L.  Papirius  Crassus  and 
C.  Msenius. 
Head^to  Not  discouragod,  however,  by  this  ill  successt, 
m««Jj|^^  Appius  acted  on  the  same  system  when  he  proceeded 
to  revise  the  rolls  of  the  several  tribes.  His  ool* 
league,  C.  Pkutius^  unable  to  bear  the  shame  of 
seeing  his  list  of  the  senate  utterly  disregarded,  kad 
resigned  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  year  **.  If  a 
censor  died  or  resigned  before  the  completion  of  the 
eighteen  months  fixed  by  the  JBmilian  law  as  the 
term  of  his  authority,  it  was  accounted  unlucky  to 
elect  another  in  his  {dace ;  and  his  colleague  on  such 

»  Diodorus,  XX.  35,  36.    Livy,  IX.  29,  30. 
»  Livy,  IX.  29. 
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oebasions  nsnaily  resigned  immediately,  xath^  than  chap. 
HOBUf  the  odium  of  wielding  such  vast  powers  alone. ' — ^^ — ^ 
Appius,  however,  had  no  such  scruples,  and  eon* 
tinned  to  act  as  sole  censor.  In  his  revision  of  the 
tribes,  he  admitted  a  great  number  ^^  of  freedmen 
and  citizens  of  low  condition  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  full  franchise;  and  he  entered  them  pur« 
posely  in  all  the  tribes^  that  the  influence  of  his 
parfcy  might  extend  to  all.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
more  remote  tribes  especially,  would  attend  but  sel-* 
dom  at  the  comitia ;  whilst  the  city  populace  and  the 
tradesmen  and  artisans  were  always  on  tlie  spot^  and 
would  be  frequently  the  majority  of  voters  in  their 
respective  tribes.  Thus  the  old  agricultural  com^ 
inons  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  their  new 
tribeemen,  and  that  share  in  the  government  which 
they  had  so  hardly  won  was  on  the  point  of  being 
wrested  from  them  by  men  whom,  according  to  the 
genoi^l  feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  they  despised  as 
little  better  than  slaves. 

Thus  far  the  conduct  of  Appius  was  not  incon^  He  encou- 

^"^  rages  On. 

Bistent  with  a  mere  desire  to  restore  the  old  ascen-*  ^^;!?'"  *? 

puDliBh  his 

daacy  of  the  patrioians;  for  the  lowest  classes  being  ^*°/j.^*°'* 
as  yet  quite  incapable  of  exercising  dominion,  might  °^^*^^"°» 
sxfely  be  used  as  auxiliaries  for  humbling  the  classes  ^^^^'^^ 
next  above  them ;  just  as  the  feudal  kings  occa-  ^*'^- 
sionaUy  courted  the  commons,  and  were  enabled 
through  their  aid  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles, 

"  Diodonw,  XX.  35,  36.    Livy,  IX.  46. 
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MXM  ''^*^^^*  *^y  danger  of  seeing  their  own  authority 
subjected  to  the  control  of  a  r^res^o^tive  as- 
sembly. But  if  it  be  true  that  Appius  encouraged 
Cn.  Flavins*'  in  the  acts  which  gave  such  of- 
fence to  the  aristocracy,  we  cannot  ccmoeive  his 
objects  to  have  been  other  than  personal ;  for  it  wss 
against  the  old  patrician  influence  much  more  than 
against  the  new  plebeian  nobility^  that  the  proceed* 
ings  of  Flavins  were  directed.  This  man  vras  the 
son  of  a  freedman,  a  clerk  or  writer  by  his  oecupsir 
tion,  and  at  this  time  employed  in  the  business  of 
the  censor^s  office  under  Appius.  It  was  by  Appius' 
instigation  that  he  published  his  &mous  calendar  or 
almanack ;  that  is$  he  stuck  up  whited  boards  round 
the  forum,  on  which  were  marked  down  the  days 
and  parts  of  days  in  every  month  on  which  law  bum-^ 
ness  might  lawfully  be  done ;  a  knowledge  which  the 
people  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  gain  from  the 
pontifices,  or  a  few  of  the  patricians  who  undentood 
the  pontifical  law;  and  as  the  days  did  not  recor 
regularly,  and  the  principle  which  determined  them 
was  carefiilly  kept  a  secret^  the  people  were  wholly 
at  their  instructors'  mercy '^  At  the  same  time 
Flavius  also  published  an  account^  of  the  forms  to 
be  observed  in  the  several  ways  of  proceeding  at 
law ;  a  work  which  in  after-times  must  have  been 


^  **  Appii  Cspci    scriba,  cojos  quos  populus  a  paudt  prmcipum 

hortatu  exceperat  eoa  dies  cocsul-  ouotidU  petebat.*'  Pliny,  XXXiil. 

tando  assidue  sagaci  ingenio  pro-  o. 

mulffaveratgue."    Pliny,  HiatNa-        ^  **  Actiones  compoaoit."    See 

tnr.  XXXIU.  6.  ed.  Siflig.  Cicero,  de  Orat.  L  41.  Epp.  ad 

^    "  Pnblicatis    dieb»a    haiin,  Attic.  VI.  1. 
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exoeedinglj  curious;  but  which  must  have  utterly  ohap. 
&iled  in  practice,  if  its  object  was  to  enable  a  com-  ' — <^ — '- 
mon  man  to  conduct  his  own  suit,  without  consult- 
ing some  one  learned  in  the  law.  Accordingly  it 
was  to  the  publication  of  his  calendar  that  Flavins 
owed  his  great  popularity ;  he  was  elected  soon  after 
tribune**,  he  was  appointed  to  one  or  two  other 
important  public  offices,  and  six  years  later,  as  we 
sball  see  presently,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  curule 
a^dile. 

Thus  making  it  his  pleasure  to  lessen  all  dignity  His  public 
iHid  to  diminish  all  influence  but  his  own,  offending 
in  hb  pride  the  old  aristocracy  no  less  than  the  new 
and  the  middle  classes,  Appius  now  as  sole  censor, 
feeling  himself  in  possession  of  almost  kingly  power, 
rmolved  to  distinguish  his  name  by  public  works  on 
a  most  magnificent  scale,  such  as  the  greatest  king 
might  emulate.-  Without  any  authority  from  the 
s^late^^  he  applied  the  large  sums  of  public  money 
which  were  paid  into  his  hands  by  that  multitude  of 
penons  who  fiurmed  the  state  property  in  all  its  ma- 
nifold kinds,  to  the  execution  of  two  great  works ; 
one^  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from  Rome 
to  Capua ;  the  other,  the  bringing  a  constant  supply 
of  good  water  into  the  city  from  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  partly  by  pipes 
under  ground,  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  great  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  was  The  Appian 
afterwards   continued   to   Brundisium,    has    indeed  Capua. 

»  Livy,  IX.  46.  »  Diodoriw,  XX.  35,  36. 
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CHAP,    immortalized  the  name  of  its  author ;  nor  will  the 
XXX  u. 
^ — ^/—^  mightiest  works  of  modern  engineers  ever  rival  the 

feme  of  the  Appian  Way.  This  has  been  owing  to 
accidental  causes;  yet  the  road  was  a  magnificent 
undertaking,  and  even  without  noticing  the  excel- 
lence of  its  pavement^  which  was  added  at  a  later 
period,  we  may  justly  admire  the  labour  bestowed  in 
order  to  keep  its  line  generally  on  a  level,  the  deep 
cuttings  through  hills,  and  the  vast  substructions  of 
massy  stones  on  which  it  was  carried  across  valleys. 
The  whole  line  from  Borne  to  Capua  was  about  120 
English  miles ;  the  road  left  the  city  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  gate  of  CSapua ;  it  passed  in  a  straight 
line  over  the  Campagna  till  it  reached  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  hills  at  BovillsB ;  there  it  ascended  to  the 
higher  grounds,  and  passing  through  Aricia,  atid 
leaving  Velitree  and  the  modem  road  to  Naples  on 
the  left,  it  descended  again  into  the  plain  nearly  in 
the  same  straight  line,  and  ran  on  to  the  Pontine 
marshes.  At  this  point,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,  the  road 
stopped ;  and  the  communication  through  the  Pon* 
tine  marshes  was  carried  on  by  a  canal  almost  as  fer 
as  Tarracina.  But  the  very  excavation  of  the  canal 
would  of  itself  supply  materials  in  part  for  an  em- 
bankment by  the  side  of  it ;  and  it  is  more  likely 
that  both  it  and  the  road  were  carried  through  the 
marshes  together.  Afterwards  the  road  ascended 
the  mountains  behind  Tarracina,  thus  avoiding  the 
ill-omened  pass  of  Lautute,  and  soon  after  descended 
again  into  the  plain  of  Fundi,  crossed  the  Liris  at 
M intumde,  and  the  Vulturnus  at  Casilinum,  and  three 
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miles  farther  it  arrived  at  the  termination  of  its    chap. 
^  ^         .«  xxxii. 

course^  the  city  of  Capua'®.  ' — v — 

The  other  work  of  Appius  was  less  remarkable  in  The  Ap- 
itself,  than  as  being  the  earliest  of  those  femoasduct 
aqueducts  which  stil],  amid  their  mins^  are  such 
striking  and  characteristic  monuments  of  Roman 
greatness.  In  &ct^  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
aqueduct^  for  the  water  '*  was  carried  under  ground 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sixty  Roman  paces,  or  about  an  hundred 
yards,  in  the  low  ground  by  the  Porta  Capena, 
where  it  was  conveyed  partly  on  arches,  and  partly 
on  a  solid  substruction  of  massy  stones.  Its  termi- 
nation was  at  Uie  salt  works  by  the  river  side,  close 
by  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  immediately  under  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  Aventine ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  especially  intended  to  supply  water  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  low  district  about  the  Circus,  who 
had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  use  the  water  of  the 
river,  or  the  rain  water  collected  in  tanks  or  cisterns. 
When  we  remember  that  this  part  of  Rome  was  par- 
ticularly inhabited  by  the  poorest  citizens,  we  may 
suspect  that  Appius  wished  to  repay  the  support 
which  he  had  already  received  from  them,  or  to  pur- 
chase its  continuance  for  the  time  to  come ;  but  we 
shall  feel  unmixed  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  first 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  an<  ^^  The  whole  accoant  of  this 

dent  Capna  did  not  stand  on  the  aouednct  is  taken  from  the  work 

Valtumus,  but  about  three  miles  0/  Frontinus.    He  was  superin- 

to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  site  of  tendent  of  the  aqueducts  in  the 

the  present  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  reign  of  Nerva»  and  his  account 

The  modern  Capua   corresponds  of  them  is  exceedingly  full  and 

with  the  ancient  Casiliuum.  accurate. 

VOL.  IL  U 
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CHAP.    Roman  aqueduct  was  constructed  for  the  benefit  ef 

XXXII 

^ — V— ^  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  most  needed  it. 

How  money      **  Thoso  two  wofks  oxhausted,"  says  Diodorus,  **  the 

and  labour' 

en  were      wholo  roveuue  of  Romc."     But  considering  the  un- 

found  for 

these  works,  avoidable  expenses  of  the  war,  to  which  the  tributam 
was  wholly  appropriated,  the  disposable  revenue  from 
the  vectigalia,  or  rents  received  by  the  Common- 
wealth, must  have  been  insufficient ;  and  Niebuhr  ret* 
sonably  conjectures  that  Appius  must  have  sold  largQ 
portions  of  the  state's  domain,  in  order  to  raise  tibe 
money  which  he  required.  The  workmen  employed 
consisted  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  of  the  prisoners 
taken  from  the  Samnites,  either  in  battle  or  in  the 
repeated  invasions  of  their  territory ;  the  rest  were 
the  public  or  government  slaves^  or  those  furnished 
by  the  several  contractors  for  the  work:  for  such 
labours  were  held  to  be  degrading  to  free  citizens, 
and  Appius  would  have  acquired  no  popularity 
amongst  the  poorest  classes,  by  offering  to  provide 
them  with  employment  in  making  his  road,  or  dig«- 
ging  his  water-course. 
4m  h'iT"  ^^  regular  term  of  the  censor's  office,  eighteen 
b^^n'f  ^e  ™<>i^*^l^s»  ^s«  fax  too  short  for  the  completion  of  these 
legal  term,  works ;  and  had  they  been  finished  by  another  cen^ 
sor,  the  glory  of  them  would  have  been  lost  to 
Appius.  Setting,  therefore,  all  law  and  all  opposi* 
tion  at  defiance,  Appius  persisted  in  retaining  his 
censorship  when  the  eighteen  months  were  expired ; 
and  although  the  tribune  P.  Sempronius  Sophus*', 

«  livy,  IX.  33. 
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one  of  the  most  eminent  commoners  of  this  period,    chap. 

xxxn. 
threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  * — ^ — ^ 

disobeying  the  law,  and  although  six  of  the  other 
tribunes  supported  their  colleague,  yet  the  remaining 
three  promised  Appius  their  protection ;  and  as  their 
negative  was  all-powerful,  Appius  was  secured  from 
any  molestation  so  long  as  they  continued  in  office. 
He  found  some  tribunes  equally  devoted  to  him  in 
the  next  year,  for  he  retained  his  censorship  four 
years,  uid  in  the  fifth  he  endeavoured  to  add  to  it 
the  power  and  dignity  of  consul,  and  whilst  he  still 
continued  to  be  censor,  he  declared  himself  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  Here,  however,  that  nega- 
tive power  of  the  tribunes  which  had  hitherto  been 
his  support  was  employed  against  him :  L.  Furius'^ 
forbade  the  business  of  the  oomitia  to  proceed,  until 
Appius  had  resigned  his  censorship.  Then,  however, 
he  was  elected  consul,  and  perhaps  in  this  capacity 
finished  and  dedicated  the  two  works  of  which  he  so 
greatly  coveted  the  glory. 

The  extreme  moderation  of  the  party  opposed  to  wwe  mode- 

^       ^    ,       ,  .    ,  ration  of  the 

Appius  deserves  in  all  these  transactions  the  highest  pwty  op- 
praise.  They  composed  probably  the  majority  in  the  K^. 
senate,  and  if  they  had  exerted  their  whole  strength 
they  must  have  been  also  the  majority  in  the 
oomitia.  Yet  they  suffered  Appius  to  defy  the  laws 
for  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  and  afterwards 
they  allowed  him  to  be  elected  consul  without  oppo^ 
sition,  nor  when  he  became  a  private  citizen  did 

»  livy,  IX.  42. 
u2 
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CHAP,  they  ever  impeach  him  for  the  violence  of  his  ©oih 
duct.  We  cannot,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details  of 
all  these  times,  appreciate  fully  the  wisdom  of  this 
conduct ;  but  as  violence  begets  violence,  so  unques- 
tionably does  moderation  in  political  contests  lead  to 
moderation  in  return.  The  personal  ambition  of 
Appius  had  been  gratified  even  beyond  the  law;  auiid 
this  his  political  opponents  had  endured  at  the  tone, 
nor  did  they  seek  to  punish  it  afterwards.  Nothing 
was  attempted  against  him  which  could  either  irri- 
tate his  own  passions,  or  invest  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  with  the  character  of  a  martyr  in  their 
cause.  If  he  had  ever  carried  his  views  still  higher 
than  to  a  five  years'  censorship,  if  the  hope  of  regal 
dominion  had  ever  floated  before  his  eyes,  the  for- 
bearance shown  towards  him  deprived  him  not  only 
of  every  pretext  for  further  violence,  but  appealing 
to  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  restrained  him  for 
very  shame  from  endeavouring  to  wrest  more^  wh^re 
so  much  had  been  already  yielded  to  him;  it  wbuld 
not  suffer  him  to  assail  that  constitution  which  had 
shown  itself  towards  him  at  once  so  confident  and  <so 
placable.  Ten  years  after  his  first  consulship  he  was 
elected  consul  again,  in  the  midst  of  the  third  Sam- 
nite  war,  and  he  obtained  the  prsetorship  in  the  year 
following.  He  bore  his  part  not  without  honour, 
amongst  the  greatest  generals  of  his  day,  in  tlat  most 
arduous  contest  when  the  Gauls  again  fought  against 
Rome  with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites  to  sad 
them;  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  the  glory  of 
determining  the  senate  by  the  last  effort  of  his 
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eloquence  not  to  treat  with   the  ambassador    of   chap. 
•Fyrrhus,  ^ — .^ — ' 

The  example  which  Appius  had  set  in  his  public  other  pub- 
works  was  followed  by  the  succeeding  censors,  M.  Th©  vaiJ- 
Valerius  Maximus  and  C.  Junius  Bubulcus.  They  ™°  "^ 
also  made  some  roads  ^  through  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome;  that  is,  they  either 
knproYed  the  line  of  the  existing  local  roads,  or 
widened  them,  and  constructed  them  of  better 
materials.  One  of  the  roads,  thus  in  a  manner 
made  anew,  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur;  and  this 
being  afterwards  continued  through  the  country  of 
the  iEquians  by  C^rseoli  and  Alba,  as  far  as  Sulmo 
and  Corfinium,  and  thus  having  become  one  of  the 
-greatest  lines  of  communication  in  Italy,  was  known 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  name  of  the 
Valerian  Way,  because  the  first  twenty  miles  of 
it,  from  Rome  to  Tibur,  were  made  by  the  censor 
•M.  Valerius, 

In  this  same  year,. 447-8  (Nieb*  441),  we  mayTnaiofA. 
plaoe  the  trial  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus,  on  a  charge  laiinus. 
ef  having  betrayed  the  garrison  of  Sora  to  the  Sam- 
nites.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  Q.  Fabius, 
and  had  been  left  by  his  ikther-in-law  in  the  com- 
nmud  of  the  place,  when  he  himself  left  his  province 
of  Bamnium  to  return  to  Rome.  Sora  and  Calatia 
were  at  this  period"  both  surprised  by  the  Samnites, 
'  and  the  troops  who  garrisoned  them  were  sold  for 
alaves«^    Atilius  either  made  his  escape,  or  was  taken 

»  Livy,  IX.  43.GaB8iodoni8.    »  Diodorus,  XX  sa    l4vy,lX.43. 
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CHAP,  prisoner  and  allowed  to  be  ransomed;  but  on  his 
J^^^  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  treason,  a  charge 
often  made  against  unsuccessful  officers,  aad  listeoMd 
to  the  more  readily,  because  while  the  soldiers  had 
been  led  away  into  slavery,  their  commander  had 
met  with  a  &te  so  different  Perhaps  in  this  accu^ 
sation  we  may  trace  the  influence  possessed  at  this 
time  in  the  comitia  by  the  city  populace,  who  were 
not  commonly  enlisted  in  the  legions,  and  who  were 
apt  to  judge  the  conduct  of  military  men  unfairly 
and  severely,  in  proportion  to  their  own  total  igno- 
rance of  war.  It  might  have  fared  hardly  with 
Atilius,  had  his  father-in-law  been  any  leas  distin* 
guished  man  than  Q.  Fabius.  But  Fabius'^  came 
forward  and  declared  to  the  people  that  the  charge 
was  groundless ;  "  Had  it  been  otherwise,"  said  he, 
^  I  should  not  have  allowed  my  daughter  to  reaaain 
the  wife  of  a  traitor*'."  The  people,  suspicious 
because  they  were  ignorant,  but  meaning  hcmestly^ 
listened  at  once  to  the  testimony  of  so  great  a  gen^ 
ral,  and  so  upright  a  man,  and  AtiHus  was  acquitted. 
His  son,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Fabius,  became  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  in  the  first  Punio 
war ;  he  was  twice  consul,  dictator,  and  censor*^. 

**  Valerius  Maximus^  VIII.  !•  prescriptioa  «he  absented  heraelf 

§  9.  irom  him  for  three  nights  in  the 

*'  By  which  it  appears,  as  Nifr-  year.    See  toI.  I.  p.  263. 

buhr  well  observes,  that  the  prac-  ^  His  epitaph  said  of  him,  in 

tice    of  marrying    without    con-  language  resembling  the  epitaphs 

ventio  in  roanum   was  common  of  the  Scipios, 

even  amongst  distinguished  fami-  "  Plurimae  consentiunt  gentes 

lies.    Thus  the  daughter  still  re-  Popnli  primarium  fuisse  virum.*' 

mained  in  her  fathers  power,  if  to  See  Cicero,  De  Senect.  17. 
bar  her  husband's  right  to  her  by 
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Two  years  afterwards  the  influence  of  the  new    chap. 

.  XXXII. 

popular  party  in  the  comitia  reached   its   highest  ^-r^r^ 
point,  when  Cn.  Flayiua,  the  clerk  of  Appius,  andofCiLF&- 

"^*  vius,  the 

the  man  who  had  published  the  calendar  and  thed^rkofAp- 

*  piuflCUu- 

mrms  of  actions  at  law,  was  elected  curule  sedile.  <ii''<>- 
When  the  first  votes  were  given  in  his  £sivour,  the 
sedile  who  presided  at  the  comitia  refused  to  receive 
them,  saying  that  a  clerk  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  curule 
magistracy.     It  so  happened  ^^  that  Flavins  himself 
was  attending  on  the  curule  a^dile  at  that  very  time 
in  the  way  of  his  occupation ;  he  had  his  tablets  and 
his  style  in  his  hands^  to  record  the  votes.     As  soon 
as  he  heard  the  objection  he  stepped  forwards ;  he 
laid  down  his  tablets,  and  declared  upon  oath  that 
from  that  day  forwards  he  would  follow  the  business 
of  a  clerk  no  more.     The  sedile  then  received  the 
votes  that  were  g^ven  for  him,  and  On«  Flavins  was 
duly  elected.     His  colleague  was  Q.  Anicius*®  of 
Prameste,  who  had  only  within  the  last  few  years 
become  a  Roman  citizen ;  while  two  commoners  of 
ccmsular  femilies,  C.  Pcetelius  and  Cn.  Domitius,  were 
unsuccessful  candidates.     The  indignation  of  the 
paitridaiis  and  of  the  old  commons  on  this  occasion 
was  BO  great,  that  the  senators  laid  aside  their  gold 
rings,  and  the  young  patricians,  and  wealthy  com- 
moners who  formed  the  equestrian  order,  put  off 
their  chains  of  honour  (phalerse),  as  if  so  great  a 
dishonour  to  the  Commonwealth  required  a  general 
mourning.     It  should  be  remembered  that  the  curule 

»  L.  Piso,  Anna].  III.  qaoted  by  Grilio8»  VI.  9. 
«  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  XXXIII.  6. 
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CHAP,  sedilesbip  was  at  this  time  an  office  of  high  distinc* 
— , — Li  tion,  and  that  every  curule  magistracy  was  supposed 
to  convey  something  of  kingly  and  therefore  of 
sacred  dignity;  so  that  it  was  a  profimation  if  it 
were  bestowed  on  a  freedman's  son,  although  he 
might  have  held  the  tribuneship  of  the  commons 
without  offence.  Flavius,  however,  was  a  man  of 
spirit,  and  was  not  abashed  by  these  signs  of  disjdear 
sure ;  nay,  he  even  enjoyed  the  mortification  of  the 
nobility ;  and  a  story  ^'  was  told  how  on  a  time,  when 
his  colleague  Q.  Anicius  was  sick,  Flavius  went  to 
visit  him ;  and  when  he  entered  his  room  he  found 
several  noble  youths  who  were  sitting  there  with 
him.  They,  scorning  the  freedman's  son,  remained 
in  their  places,  and  would  not  rise  as  they  were 
bound  to  do  to  the  curule  aedile.  Upon  which  Flar 
vius  sent  for  his  curule  chair,  and  placed  it  in  the 
doorway  so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  then  taking 
his  seat  in  it»  obliged  them  to  see  him  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  dignity.  Yet,  although  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  overborne  by  insolence,  he  oould 
not  bear  to  be  the  occasion  of  divisions  between  his 
countrymen;  and  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to 
Concord  ^\  if  he  could  succeed  in  effecting  a  reeou^ 


**  Piao,  apad  Gell.  VI.  9.  Uvy,  we  most  either  understand  **ot- 

IX.  46.  dines"    of   the   senate   and   the 

^^"  Flavius  voyit  sedem  Con-  equestrian   order,    whieh  is.  im- 

cordiae,    si   populo    reconciliasset  douhtedly  the   meaning,   if   the 

ordines."     Niebuhr  understands  words  are  Pliny's  own ;  or  if  he 

by  poDulus  the  old  patricians,  and  copied  them  from  an  older  wnter, 

by  ordines  the  plebs  and  the  freed-  "  ordiues  "  mav  signify  the  clerks, 

men.    But  surely  the  old  sense  of  scribse,  and  toe  other  trades  or 

populuB  is  inapplicable  here ;  and  inferior    callings,     and    populus 
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dUation  between  the  hiffher  and  lower  classes  of  the    chap. 

XXXII. 

Commonwealth.  ^ — r^-^ 

We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  witnessed  2;/||**gJ^ 
without  opposition  the  decree  of  the  senate  that  two  «««««»«>"• 
censors  should  be  immediately  appointed,  although 
not  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  last  censors  had 
resigned  their  office.  Still  less  could  he  find  feult 
with  the  choice  of  the  comitia,  which  fell  upon  two 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  Rome,  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius. 

This  censorship,  according  to  Niebuhr,  oAfected  ^^^•j^ 
little  less  than  a  remodelling  of  the  whole  consti-  ^^^l^^ 
tution :  in  particular,  he  supposes  that  the  perplexing  ^X\^^' 
combination  of  tribes  aad  centuries,  which  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  the  work  of  Fabius  and  Decius;  and 
that  they  adjusted,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,  the  ever-contending  claims  of  nobility  and 
wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  numbers  on  the 
othef.  I  cannot  assert^  this,  even  on  Niebuhr*s 
authority,  not  only  from  the  total  want  of  all  direct 
evidence,  but  because  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that 
the  mixture  of  tribes  and  centuries  in  the  later  form 
of  the  oomitia  centuriata  was  the  work  of  the  fourth 
century  of  Rome  rather  than  of  the  fifth.  Nor  do 
I  quite  believe  the  story  *^  that  it  was  to  his  eminent 

means  what  Liry  calls  ''  integer  tbat  the  surname  of  Maximus  was 

pdpulas,"  that  is,  the  patricians  given  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  in 

and  the  old  commons^  as  opposed"  the  second  Punic  war,  on  account 

to  the  "  forensis  factio/'  ^f  his  great  services  at  that  period, 

*•  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  III.  87.    This  is  undoubtedly  a 

IX.    40«   and   by   several   other  mistake,  but  I  believe  the  other 

Wfiten.      But   Polybius   asserts  story  is  no  less  so;  and  that  the 
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CHAP,    services  in  this  censorship  that  Q.  Fabius'owed  his 

XXXII. 

' — s — ^  surname  of  Maximus. 

MitSir*  What  is  actually  recorded  of  the  censors  of  thiB 
^fw  Md~  year  is  sufficiently  probable ;  and  that  it  should  have 
bcneficiaL  }yeen  accoDiplished  not  only  without  a  contest,  but 
as  far  as  appears  without  exciting  any  thing  birt 
satisfaction,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  proofs 
of  the  political  vdsdom  and  moderation  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  The  lower  classes  of  the  city,  and 
those  whose  blood  was  not  yet  clear  from  the  taint 
of  slavery,  had  gained  a  political  power  much  more 
than  in  proportion  to  their  social  importanoe ;  and 
there  is  in  this  something  so  unnatural,  that  it 
shocks  even  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  benefit 
by  it,  unlera  they  have  been  previously  corrupted  by 
intolerable  distress,  no  less  fiital  to  wisdom  and  good- 
ness than  excessive  enjoyment,  or  have  been  exaspe^ 
rated  by  previous  insolence  and  oppression.  Hod 
there  been  now  such  a  state  of  misery  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  as  that  which  followed  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  or  had  the  old  law  of  debtor  and  creditor 
existed  still  and  been  rigorously  exercised,  the  lower 
people  would  have  eagerly  retained  the  power  which 
fortune  had  thrown  into  their  hands;  they  would 
have  valued  it  as  euBuring  them  at  once  protection 
and  vengeance.  But  when  all  was  prospering,  when 
the  state  was  victorious  abroad  and  daily  growing 

surname  Maximus  in  the  Fabian  that  it  answered  to  the  smmameof 

family,  no  less  than  in  the  Valerian  Philip  le  Lonf(,  or  of  Edward  the 

and  Carvilian,  had  reference  ori-  First,  rather  than  to  that  of  Alez- 

ginally  to  personal  size  rather  than  ander  or  Charlemagne, 
to  gr^tness  of  mind  or  exploits ; 
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ill  wealth  and  maimifioence  at  home;   when  the    chap. 

XXXIL 

citizens  of  highest  rank  were  also  the  worthiest;  and  ^ — -^ — ' 
the  Oommonwealth  seemed  to  enjoy  a  real  aristo- 
cnucj,  which  is  as  natural  and  excellent  as  its  coun- 
terfeits are  hateful ;  above  all,  when  there  was  pre*- 
vailing  a  general  spirit  of  moderation,  which  dis- 
pelled all  fears  of  tyranny, — ^why  should  men  endure 
such  an  unfitness  as  that  the  lower  should  take 
the  place  of  the  higher,  and  that  those  who  were 
of  least  account  in  society  should  exercise  poli- 
tically the  greatest  power?  So  Flayius,  resigning 
all  prospect  of  risii^  to  higher  honours,  allowed 
that  he  had  already  risen  too  high  for  one  of  his 
claes,  and  that  more  than  one  generation  should 
elapse  between  the  slave  and  the  curule  magistrate. 
Fabius  and  Decius  removed  all  freedmen  ^^  all  arti- 
sans^ and  all  other  citizens  of  the  lowest  class,  into 
four  tribes  only  out  of  the  one  and  thirty  which  then 
existed ;  so  that  they  could  influence  at  most  but  a 
little  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  comitia ; 
and  these  four  tribes  were  the  old  tribes  of  the  city,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  the  Palatine, 
the  GoUine^  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Suburran.  Then 
Flavios,  seeing  the  conditions  of  his  vow.  fulfilled,  built 
his  temple  to  Concord  *\  a  small  chapel  of  which  the 

**  livy,  IX.  46.  consulship  of  P.  Sempronius  and 

«  PliDy,  HiBt.  XXXIIL  6.    In  P.  Sulpidus,  the  last  year  of  the 

this  notice  of  the  founding  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  was  believed 

temple  by  On.  Flavins,  Pliny  adds,  by  those  who  were  then  living,  and 

"  inciditqae  in  tabellft  ere&  earn  by  one  who  had  an  access  to  all 

aedem  ocit.  annis  postCapitolinam  existing  monuments,  to  have  been 

dectieatam."    This  is  a  very  im-  the  204th  year  from  the  beginning 

portant  passage  for  the  chronology  of  the  Commonwealth, 
of  Rome ;  for  it  declares  that  the 
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CHAP,    walls  were  plated  with  bronze,  aad   whioh  stood 

XXXII 

' — ..— !>  within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  comitium.  It  was  built  with 
the  money  arising  from  the  penalties  paid  by  some 
wealthy  men  for  having  lent  money  at  a  rate  of 
interest  higher  than  was  allowed  by  law ;  and  Flsr 
vius  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  aedile  had  proBeouited 
them  before  the  oomitia.  When  it  was  completed, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^%  refined 
to  dictate  the  solemn  form  of  dedication,  which 
Flaviusy  according  to  custom,  was  to  repeat  after 
him ;  but  the  comitia,  indignant  at  the  spirit  whieh 
dictated  this  refusal,  passed  a  resolution  which 
obliged  the  pontifex  to  retract  it.  Yet,  afterwards, 
to  complete  the  picture  of  moderation  displayed  by 
the  people  on  this  occasion,  the  comitia  passed  a 
bill  proposed  to  them  by  the  senate,  enacting  that 
for  the  time  to  come  no  man  should  be  allowed  to 
dedicate  a  temple  without  the  sanction  of  the  fsemaite 
or  of  the  majority  of  the  tribunes  of  the  commons. 
The  aristocratical  pride  of  the  pontifex  required  to 
be  restrained ;  yet  it  was  not  fit  that  he  should,  be 
called  to  perform  the  solemnities  of  the  national 
religion  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual,  or  that  a 
temple  should  be  consecrated  without  the  sanction 
of  some  public  authority.  Happy  is  that  people 
which  delivers  itself  from  the  evils  of  an  aristo- 
cratical or  priestly  dominion,  not  by  running  wild 
into  individual  licentiousness,  but  by  submitting  to 
the  wholesome  sovereignty  of  law ! 

<•  Livy.  IX.  46. 


S£V£RAX   COLONIES   FOUNDED.  SOI 

*'The  Carthaginiaiifi,"  says  Aristotle  ^^  "proTide    chap. 
for  the  stability  of  their  constitutioiiy  by  continually  ^ — ^r—" 
seodincr  out  a  portion  of  their  commons  to  their  set-  founded  at 

°  ^  this  time. 

tlements  in  the  surrounding  country^*'  This  policy 
^as  no  less  familiar  to  the  Romans^  and  as  some  of 
the  poorer  citizens  must  have  been  discontented 
wh»h  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  censors,  so  we 
find  that  three  colonies  were  founded  in  the  next 
two  years,  and  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen  thousand 
citizens  were  sent  out  as  colonists  ^^  The  three 
places  thus  colonized  were  Sora,  Alba»  and  Carseoli. 
Sora  had  been  talcen  and  retaken  repeatedly  in  the 
late  Samnite  war,  and  its  important  position,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  Liris  issues  out  from  the 
mountains  which  confine  its  earlier  course  upon  the 
high  plain  of  Arpintim  and  the  Fibrenus^  made  it 
desirable  to  secure  its  permanent  possession;  Car- 
seoli  and  Alba  had  been  conquered  in  the  late  war 
with  the  -ffiquians.  OarseoU  wa«  in  the  upper  valley 
of  Hb^f  Anio^  about  thirty-eight  miles  from  Borne. 
Alba  stood  on  an  isolated  hill  at  a  little  distance 
fiK)m  the  lake  Fucinus;  and  the  strength  of  its  for- 
tifications was  even  at  this  time  remarkable,  for  the 
w^te  which  still  exist  are  built  of  enormous  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  the  limestone  of  the  Apennines,  and 
bdoqg  to  a  period  much  more  ancient  than  the  fifth 
century  of  Rome. 

Places  so  recently  conquered,  and  so  exposed  to  who  wer© 
'  "fresh  attacks  whenever  a  war  should  break  out  again,  u^n.^  ^^ 

^  Politic.  II.  U.  Alba,  four  thousand  to  Sora,  and 

^  Six  thousand  were  sent  to    aamany  to  Carseoh.  Livy,X.  1.3. 
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CHAP,    must  hare  been  oolonized  by  men  who  understood 
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V — .^_1>  war,  and  might  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  grottud, 
as  a  sort  of  frontier  garrison.  The  settlers  sent  thi- 
ther could  not^  therefore,  have  consisted  wholly  of 
the  unwarlike  populaoe  of  the  city,  but  of  the  poorw 
citizens  of  the  old  commons,  who  had  been  accos^ 
tomed  to  serve  in  the  legions,  and  who  had  the  skill 
and  courage  of  veteran  soldiers.  It  is  very  probable, 
however,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  freedmen  and 
of  the  city  populace  tnay  have  been  mixed  up  with 
them. 

TheOgni-       In  appointing  and  supporting  the  censorship  of 

TiiftQ  Dill  for 

throwing     Fabius  and  Decius,  the  patricians  and  the  nobility 

open  all  ^  ,    • 

sacred  of-    of  the  commoiis  must  have  acted  in  concert  with. 

fices  to  the  -r^, 

commons,  each  othcr.  But  three  years  afterwards,  there  was  a 
feeble  return  of  the  old.  quarrel  between  the  two 
orders,  when  two  of  the  tribunes  "^  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogul- 
nius,  proposed  a  bill  for  increasing  the  number  of 
the  pontifices  and  augurs  by  the  addition  of  new 
members  to  be  chosen  from  the  commons.  In 
Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  civil  equality  of  the  two 
great  orders  of  the  state  had  been  established,  whilst 
the  old  religious  distinctions  between  them  still  sub- 
sisted; a  commoner  might  be  consul,  dictator,  or 
censor,  but  he  could  not  as  yet  be  pontifex  or 
augur.  But  this  exclusiouy  although  it  related  to 
religious  offices,  was  maintained  for  political  pur^ 
poses,  and  could  not  indeed  be  justified  on  religious 
grounds.     For,  according  to  the  old  principle,  tliat 

•  Livy,  X.  6,  etteqq. 
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the  priests  of  the  gods  must  be  of  a  certain  race  or  ohap. 
cactte*  carefully  preserved  from  any  profane  mixture,  w_^'_l 
the  Roman  patricians  had  long  since  forfeited  the 
purity  of  their  blood  by  their  frequent  intermar- 
riages with  the  commons.  But  politically,  their 
ezclufiiye  possession  of  the  offices  of  pontifex  and 
augur  might  secure  them  some  advantages.  Twice 
within  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  plebeian  dictator  annulled  by  the  augurs, 
on  the  ground  of  certain  religious  objections  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  judges.  All  questions  of 
augury  depended  on  their  decision ;  and  this  in  a 
state  where  nothing  either  political  or  military  was 
done  without  consulting  the  auspices,  conferred,  ne- 
cessarily, an  immense  power.  The  pontifices,  in  like 
manner,  had  the  absolute  control  over  every  part  of 
the  ritual  of  i^eligion,  and,  as  connected  with  it,  over 
ike  calendar.  What  festivals  were  to  be  observed, 
and  at  what  times ;  what  public  sacrifices  should  be 
performed,  and  with  what  ceremonies ;  and  what  was 
an  interference  on  the  part  of  any  individual  with 
sacred  places,  persons,  or  things,  were  all  points  of 
ibeir  jurisdiction,  against  which  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther even  the  tribunes  would  have  ventured  to  inters 
pose.  It  seemed  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  as 
the  patricians  and  commons  were  now  become  one 
people,  and  as  both  alike  were  admitted  to  those 
high  and  sacred  dignities  of  consul  and  dictator, 
which  involved  the  practice  of  augury,  and  the  offer- 
ing sacrifice  to  the  peculiar  gods  of  Rome,  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people,  so  the  knowledge  as 
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CHAP,    well  as  the  practice  of  the  national  religious  syutBrn 


should  be  committed  to  both  equally;  that 
no  religious  objection  really  existed,  political  ambi^ 
tion  might  no  longer  be  able  to  shelter  itself  beneath 
its  semblance, 
p.  DeciuB        Still,  however,  a  party  amongst  the  patriciaos, 
an/it  be-'  headed,  as  we  are  told,  by  Appius  Claudius*^,  vebe- 

comes  a  law.  ^      ^        rr 

mently  opposed  the  Ogulnian  bill  It  was  snppcHted 
by  P.  Decius;  and  no  man  could  have  pleaded  jter  it 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  appealed  to  his  iather^s 
memorable  death,  and  recalled  him  to  the  m^nory 
of  some  of  his  hearers,  as  they  had  seen  him  in  the 
great  battle  with  the  Latins,  with  his  toga  wrapped 
around  his  head,  and  his  feet  on  a  javelin,  devoting 
himself  to  the  powers  of  death  in  behalf  of  the  Ro^ 
man  people.  "  If  my  fether,"  said  he,  "  was  no  less 
fit  than  his  patrician  colleague  to  offer  himself  to 
the  gods,  as  an  accepted  expiation  for  the  whole 
people,  how  could  he  be  unfit  to  direct  their  wor- 
ship ?"  The  question,  in  fact,  could  not  but  be  car- 
ried ;  some  of  the  tribunes  were  at  first  engaged  to 
interpose  their  negative,  but  the  general  feeling 
obliged  them  to  forbear,  and  the  Ogulnian  bill  be- 
came a  law.  The  pontifices^  who  were  then  four  in 
number,  elected  accordingly  four  commoners  to  com- 
plete their  college  to  eight,  or,  including  their  head, 
the  pontifex  maximus,  to  nine.  And  the  augurs, 
who  were  also  four,  elected  five  commoners  to  raise 
their  college  to  the  same  number  of  nine,  on  the 

^  Livy,  X.  7. 
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notion  that  each  of  the  original  tribes  of  Rome,  the  chap. 
Bvnnenses,  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luceres,  was  to ' — ^/— ^ 
be  xepresented  by  an  equal  number  of  the  public 
miaisterB  of  religion.  It  seems  that  the  new  ap- 
pointments were  fairly  and  wisely  made ;  P,  Decius 
himself  ^^  and  P.  Sempianius  Sophus,  who  had  been 
both  consuls  and  censors,  were  two  of  the  new 
pontifices ;  and  amongst  the  augurs,  besides  T.  Publi- 
liusi  C.  Grenuciufi,  and  C.  Mardus,  all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  most  eminent  families  of  the  commons, 
we  find  the  name  of  P.  Mlius  Psetus,  a  man  of  no 
great  political  or  military  distinction,  but  who  pro- 
bably showed  a  remarkable  fondness  for  the  study  of 
the  pontifical  and  augural  discipline,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  an  unusual  number  of  his  descendants''  filling 
the  offices  of  pontifex  and  augur,  as  if  those  sacred 
duties  were  almost  the  hereditary  calling  of  their 
ivee  and  name. 

In  the  same  year"  M.  Valerius,  one  of  the  consuls,  J^j^{J*- 
re-enaeted  for  the  third  time  the  famous  law  which  »-«Mcted. 
bore  the  name  of  his  fiamily,  and  which  was,  in  fact^ 
the  Roman  law  of  trial  by  juiy,  as  it  permitted 
eveiy  citizen  to  appeal  finmx  the  sentence  of  a  magi- 
stiate  in  ea{Mital  cases  to  the  judgment  of  his  country. 
It  is  not  eertain  whether  the  consul  who  brought 
forward  this  law  was  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  or  M. 


*  LiTjr,  X.  9.  death  he  was  saccoeded  by  Q. 

"  Q.  i£liu8  Psstua,  who  fell  at  MWus   Psstos.    Livy»   XLI.    21. 

CaQiue,wiupotttirex,Li7]r,  XXIII.  Nor   iDUSt  we  forget  the  i£lius 

21.  P.  iElins  Petus  was  appoint-  whom  Ennius  honoured  with  the 

ed  aoffur  in  the  place  of  Marcellus,  title  of  "  egregi^  cordatus  homo." 

livy,  XXVII.    36  ;   and  on  his  »  Liyy,  X.  9. 

VOL.  n.  X 
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CHAP.    Valerius  Corvus :  it  must  have  been  the  latter,  how- 
xxxn.  ._    _  _  ,   X  1^ 

^ — '. — '  ever,  if  the  common  statement  be  true  that  he  was 

six  times  elected  consul ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
ascribe  the  measure  to  a  man  so  worthy  of  it.  The 
law  denounced  the  violation  of  its  provisions  as  a 
crime,  but  named  no  fixed  penalty ;  leaving  it  open 
to  the  accuser  to  demand,  and  to  the  judges  to  award, 
a  milder  or  a  heavier  sentence,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  particular  case,  as  was  so  generally  the  prac- 
tice at  Athens.  But  why  this  law  should  have  been 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time  we  know  not  No 
recent  instances  of  arbitrary  power  are  mentioned, 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  consul  of  this  period  who  is 
charged  with  a  disposition  to  cruelty.  Perhaps  the 
object  of  Valerius  was  simply  to  satisfy  the  humbler 
citizens  that  the  government  was  not  unmindful  of 
their  personal  security,  although  it  had  diminished 
their  political  power ;  and  that,  whilst  the  more  dis- 
tinguished commoners  were  completing  their  own 
equality  with  the  patricians,  they  did  not  mean  to 
allow  the  poorer  members  of  their  order  to  be  <^ 
pressed  with  impunity.  Thus  the  re-enactment  of 
the  Valerian  law,  taken  in  conjunction  with  die 
passing  of  the  Ogulnian,  seems  to  form  an  aera  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Rome ;  when  the  com- 
mons obtained  a  confirmation  of  their  great  charter 
of  personal  freedom  for  the  mass  of  their  order,  and 
for  those  of  their  members  who  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence, a  perfectly  equal  share  in  all  the  honours  of 
the  Commonwealth,  religious  no  less  than  civil. 
fouSwS*       In   some   of   the   transactions    recorded  in  this 


This 
ia 
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chapter,  we  seem  almost  to  have  emerged  into  the    chap. 
liffht  of  day,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  events  and^ — ^^ — ^ 

^^  ^  bv  one  very 

their  actors  with  much  of  the  clearness  of  real  his-  oUcureiy 

known. 

tory.  But  even  in  those  which  are  in  themselves 
most  vivid,  we  find  a  darkness  on  either  side,  con- 
cealing from  our  view  their  causes  a.nd  their  conse- 
quences; as  in  dreams,  single  scenes  and  feelings 
present  themselves  with  wonderful  distinctness :  but 
what  brought  us  to  them,  or  what  is  to  follow  after 
them,  is  left  altogether  a  mystery.  Some  of  the 
many  difficult  questions  which  belong  to  this  period, 
I  propose  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume,  as  I  feel  that  I  can  offer  no  explana- 
tion of  them  so  satis&ctory  as  to  claim  the  name  of 
history.  ^In  this  number  I  would  place  especially 
the  famous  question  as  to  the  later  constitution  of 
the  comitia  of  centuries,  a  problem  which  not  even 
Niebuhr  could  fully  solve,  and  which  has  equally 
baffled  other  writers  who  have  more  recently  at- 
tempted it.  But  in  the  following  period  of  about 
fourteen  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  passing 
of  the  Ogulnian  law  and  the  dictatorship  of  Q. 
Hortensius,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  fact  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Rome  which  can  be  discerned 
clearly,  and  we  are  left  to  ask  what  circumstances 
could  have  produced  so  great  a  change ;  and  how, 
after  a  state  of  things  so  peaceable  and  so  pros- 
perous, and  a  settlement  of  the  constitution  appa- 
rently so  final,  we  are  brought  back  again  so  sud- 
denly to  the  circumstances  of  a  long-past  period,  to 
a  heavy  burden  of  debt^  to  quarrels  between  the 

x2 
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CHAP,    different  orders  in  the  state  from  this  cause,  and  to 

XXXIL 

a  new  secession  of  the  commons  to  the  JaniculunL 

In  the  mean  time  we  must  cany  on  for  a  while 
the  foreign  history  of  Borne,  and  describe  that  short 
but  decisive  war,  in  which  the  Romans  triumphed 
over  the  triple  coalition  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  the  Gauls. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 

FOREIGN    HISTORY   FROM   450  TO  464   (443   TO   456, 
NIEBUHR)— CONQUEST    OF    THE    -ffilQUIANS — ^THIRD 

SAMNITE    WAR COALITION     OF     THE     ETRUSCANS, 

SAMNITES,    AND   GAULS--GREAT    BATTLE    OF    SEN- 

TINUM,  AND  DEATH  OF  P.  DECIUS FINAL   VICTORY 

OF  Q.  FABIUS  OVER  THE  SAMNITES — C-  PONTIUS  IS 
LED  IN  TRIUMPH,  AND  PUT  TO  DEATH  IN  COLD 
BLOOD* 


^<  Ter  totum'fervidus  irft 
Lustrat  Aventini  montem ;  ter  saxea  tentat 
Ldmina  nequidquam ;  ter  fcBSUsyalle  rcBedit." 

ViRO.  iEo.  VIII.  230. 

'Thrice  did  the  indignant  nations  league  their  might. 
Thrice  the  red  darkness  of  the  hattle's  night 
Shronded  the  recreant  terror  of  their  flight." 

MiLMAN,  Judicium  Regale. 


The  peace  with  Samnium  was  immediately  followed    chap. 

XXXIIL 

by  a  war  with  the  -Slquians.      Since  the  Gaulish  ^ — >/--^ 

^  War  with 

invasion,  the  very  name  of  this  people  has  vanished  the  ^ui- 
out  of  our  sights  except  on  one  single  occasion  in 
the  year  immediately  following  the  recovery  of  the 
city,  when  Camillus  is  said  to  have  taken  from  them 
the  town  of  Bola'.  As  they  took  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  attacks  made   by   the  Volscians  upon 

»  Livy,  VI.  2. 
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CHAP.  Rome,  and  did  not  even  join  their  neighbours  of 
Prseneste,  when  they  from  the  allies  of  the  Romans 
became  their  enemies,  so  we  may  conclude  with 
*^iebuhr,  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  had  been  even 
more  &tal  to  them  than  to  the  Romans ;  that  they 
must  have  been  so  weakened  by  some  great  disaster 
sustained  at  tliat  period,  as  to  have  feUen  back  alto- 
gether from  their  advanced  position  on  the  edge  of 
the  Campagna  to  their  older  country  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Turano*  and  the  Salto,  and  near  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  From  their 
towns  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna  they  were  pro- 
bably expelled  by  the  Latins;  and  acquisitions  of 
territory  from  the  -Slquians  may  have  been  among 
the  causes  which  raised  Tibur  and  Prseneste  after 
the  Gaulish  invasion,  to  greatness  fer  above  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen.  Meanwhile  the  iE!iquians  were 
left  unmolested  in  their  remaining  territory,  and 
for  nearly  eighty  years  from  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  they  seem  to  have  remained  perfectly 
neutral.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  when  the  Hernicans,  in  their  jealousy  of 
the  growing  power  of  Rome,  took  up  arms  against 


^  The  Turano    is    the    stream  battle-field  of  Scurgola,  the  scene 

which,  rising  at  the  back  of  the  of  Conradin's  defeat  by  Charles  of 

hills    which   form    the    northern  Anjou,  and  when  it  re-appears  it 

boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  receives   the    name  of  Sidto.     It 

flows  thence  in  a  northerl]^  direc-  flows  through  the  pastoral  country 

tion,  and  joins  the  Velino  just  be-  of  the  Cicolano,  and  falls  into  the 

low  Rieti.    The  Salto  rises  very  Velino  above  Rieti.   See  Bunsen'a 

near  to  the  lake  Fucino,  and  in  its  article,  "  Esame  del  sito  dei  piii 

earlier  course  is  called  the  Imele ;  antichi  stabilimenti  Italici,"  &c.  in 

but  it  sinks  into  a  fissure  in  the  the  Annals  of  the  Archaeological 

limestone  a  little  below  the  famous  Society  of  Rome,  Vol.  VI.  p.  110. 
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her»  the  .^quians  also^  probably  from  similar  mo-  chap. 
tives^  were  induced  to  join  in  the  quarrel.  iBquian  ^ — v — ^ 
soldiers  ^  were  found,  it  was  said,  together  with  Her- 
nieans,  in  that  Samnite  army  which  Q.  Fabius,  when  * 
proconsul  in  the  year  447»  had  defeated  at  AUi&e ; 
and  after  the  Hemican  war  in  the  year  following,  the 
whole  .^uian  people  joined  the  Samnites.  Thus 
when  the  Samnites,  in  the  year  460,  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peac^  the  iE^uians  were  left  in  a  position 
of  no  small  danger.  Rome,  it  appears,  was  willing 
to  forgive  them  on  no  other  terms  than  those  just 
imposed  on  the  Hemicans ;  namely,  that  they  should 
become  citizens  of  Rome  without  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  comitia;  in  other  words,  that  they  should 
submit  to  become  Roman  subjects.  Hopeless  as 
their  condition  was,  their  old  spirit  would  not  yet 
allow  them  to  yield,  and  they  resolved  to  abide  a 
contest  with  the  whole  undivided  power  of  the  Ro- 
man Commonwealth, 

Both  consuls,  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius  *,  Their  coun- 
with  two  consular  armies,  marched  at  once  into  the  ™» w»d 

their  towni 

«£quian  territory.  Such  a  force,  amounting  tota>t«n- 
about  40,000  men,  confounded  all  plans  of  resistance. 
Few  JSquians  of  that  generation  had  ever  seen  war ; 
their  country  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  an  enemy  within  the  memory  of  any  man  then 
living.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  maintaining  the 
field  against  the  invaders,  they  took  refuge  in  their 
several  towns,  hoping  there  to  baffle  the  first  assault 

»  Livy,  IX.  45.  *  livy,  IX.  45. 
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CHAP,  of  the  enemy,  and  trusting  that  time  might  brintg 
' — ^z — ^  some  of  the  neighbouring  people  to  their  aid  But 
their  towns  were  small,  and  were  thus  each  weak  iu 
the  number  of  their  defenders :  the  Bomaais  well 
knew  the  effect  of  a  first  impression,  and  in  tbe 
places  which  they  first  stormed,  they  probably,  aa-r 
cording  to  their  usual  practice,  made  a  bloody  execai* 
tion,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  rest,  We 
have  seen,  under  the  influence  of  a  general  paiUG» 
some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and  one  of  the  mosfc 
warlike  nations  of  modem  Europe  taken  and  eon- 
quered  in  the  space  of  two  months;  so  that  we 
cannot  wonder  that  fifty  days  were  sufficient  to 
complete  the  iElquian  war,  and  that  forty-one  towns 
were  taken  within  that  period  ^  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  destroyed  and  burnt.  The  polygonal 
walls  of  many  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and 
are  to  be  found  scattered  along  the  pastoral  uplmd 
TOlley  of  the  Himella  or  Salto,  from  Alba  almost  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beate.  The  Romans,  however, 
did  their  work  of  destruction  well;  for  although 
the  style  of  the  walls  in  these  ruins  denotes  their 
high  antiquity,  yet  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the 
name,  or  race,  or  condition  of  their  inhabitants :  the 
actual  remains  will  tell  as  little  of  the  history  of  the 
iEquian  people  as  we  can  glean  from  the  scanty 
reports  of  their  conquerors. 
They  iub-  The  fate  which  the  ^quians  had  vainly  striven  to 
ceitretbe     avert  uow  fell  upon  the  remnant  of  their  nation, 

Roman  fran- 
cbisQb 

»  Uvj,  IX.  45.    Diodorus,  XX,  101. 
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aift»  the  greatest  portion  of  the  people  had  perished  ^^xxin 
or  Been  led  away  into  slavery.  The  survivors,  after  ' — ^- — ' 
seeing  the  greatest  portion  of  their  territory  con- 
Terted  into  Roman  domain  land,  were  ohliged  to 
become  Roman  citizens  without  suffrage.  But  five 
years  afterwards,  when  war  with  Etruria  and  with 
the  Samnites  was  again  threatening,  the  Romans 
adtnitted  them  to  the  ftill  franchise  ^  and  they 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  citizens  enrolled 
in  the  year  455  in  the  two  tribes  then  created,  the 
Aniensian  and  Terentine. 

When  the  Samnites  had  made  peace  with  Rome  The  Roman 
they  were  required  to  restore  Lucania  to  its  inde-  SS^Lt^i?**" 
pendence ;  that  is,  they  were  obliged  to  give  back  RoS^wd 
t^  hostages  whom  they  had  kept  as  a  pledge  of  the  ^ar^^th** 
oation's  fidelity,  and  to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from   '^^  ""* 

'  ^^Majoresnostri/' says  Cicero,  nbt  alwavft  conclude  that  a  tribe 

"^quosiaciyUatemacceperuDt."  contained  only  the  people  of  one 

tfi  OfiBiciis,  I.  11.   That  they  were  particular  district.    The  origin  of 

admitted  into  the  tribes  Aniensis  the  name  Terentina  is  quite  un- 

and  Terentina  is   not   expressly  known.     We  know  of  no  town 

stated  by  any  ancient  writer;  but  Terentum  which  could  have  given 

Se  date  of  the  creation  of  these  it  its  name,  nor  of  any  river 
Ibes  connects  them  with  the  Terens.  What  was  the  ancient 
iEquiana,  and  the  tribe  Aniensis  name  of  the  Tnrano,  which,  as  it 
must  have  included  the  upper  runs  near  to  the  site  of  Carseoliy 
vaUey  of  the  Anio,  which  was  nrast  have  flowed  through  the 
^quian.  The  tribe  Terentina  con-  iEquian  territory?  Bunsen  baa 
tained  at  a  later  period,  as  we  shown  that  it  is  a  mere  mistake  to 
know,  the  people  of  the  Volscian  suppose  that  the  Tolenus  or  Telo- 
city of  Atina  (Cicero  pro  Plancio,  nius  was  the  Turano.  (Annali 
8.  l6.22);andNiebuhrthinksthat  deir  Instituto,  &c.  torn.  VI.  p. 
they  were  included  in  it,  because  104.)  Could  the  Turano  have 
it  was  in  their  neighbourhood,  been  anciently  called  Terens,  or 
Bot  the  Arpinatians,  who  lived  Terentus,  and  could  the  tribe  Te- 
nearer  to  tne  JSquian  country  rentina  have  been  named  from  this 
than  the  people  of  Atina,  were  river^  as  the  Aniensis  was  from  the 
included  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  Anio  I 
(livy,  XXXVIII.  36):  and  we  can- 
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CHAP,  the  Lucanian  towns.  The  Roman  party  in  Lucaoia 
' — V — '  upon  this  regained  its  ascendancy,  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  were  so  changed,  that  from 
having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Samnites  and  Tar 
rentines  against  Rome,  the  Lucanians  now  took  port 
with  Rome  against  Tarentum.  During  the  Samnite 
war,  the  Tarentines,  covered  as  they  were  by  the 
territory  of  their  allies,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Roman  armies ;  and  by  sea^  as  the  Roman  navy  was 
very  inconsiderable,  they  carried  on  the  contest  with 
advantage.  But  now  a  consular  army^  supported 
by  their  old  enemies  the  Lucanians,  might  at  any 
moment  appear  under  their  very  walls;  and  they 
ti^M^**'  l^ol^^d  o^*^  therefore  for  some  foreign  aid.  They 
Se*sli"uS  ®^^*  *^  Greece,  and  to  their  own  mother-city  Sparta, 
to  their  aid.  imploring  that  an  army  might  be  sent  to  help  them, 
and  that  Oeonymus  might  be  its  general.  Cleony* 
mus  was  the  younger  son  of  Cleomenes',  king  of 
Sparta,  and  the  grandson  of  Cleombrotus  who  fell 
at  Leuctra.  His  nephew  Areus,  Cleomenes'  grand-^ 
son  by  his  elder  son  Acrotatus,  had  been  now  for 
about  six  years  on  the  throne ;  and  Cleonymus,  like 
Dorieus  of  old,  not  liking  to  remain  in  Sparta  as  a 
private  citizen,  was  eager  for  any  opportunity  of  di»» 
tinguishing  himself  abroad.  Areus  was  no  less 
ready  to  let  him  go ;  and  accordingly  he  complied 
at  once  with  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines,  and 

7  Diodonu  says  eTpreatly,  Ta-  pare  the  article  on  the  kiogs  of 

pavTtvoi  TT^KtfjLov  €xoyrfs  vp6s  Acv-  Sparta  in  the  Appendix   to  the 

Kopovs  Ka\  *P»fuiUjvs,  XX.  104.  second  volume  of  Mr.  Fynee  Clin- 

>  Pausanias,  III.  6.    Plutarch,  ton's  Fasti  Hellenici. 
Agis,  3,  and  Pjrrrhus,  26.    Com- 
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having  levied  at  their  expense  about  5000  Greek  chap. 
mercenaries,  he  crossed  over  into  Italy.  There  he 
raised  5000  mercenaries  more,  and  the  native  forces 
of  Tarentum  are  reckoned  at  20,000  foot  and  2000 
horse  ^.  Most  of  the  Italian  Greeks,  together  with 
the  Sallentines,  who  had  already  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Rome,  joined  his  standard  ;  and  had 
Cleonymus  possessed  the  ability  of  Pyrrhus,  he 
might  have  rallied  around  him  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans,  and  after  the  exhaustion  of  a  twenty 
years'  war,  the  Romans  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  withstand  him. 

As  it  wajs,  the  display  of  his  force  terrified  the  Peace  be- 
Lucanians,  and  they  made  their  peace  with  Ta*and^are^^ 
rentom^^  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus,  who  "™' 
skates  this  in  express  terms,  and  who  had  just  before 
named  the  Romans  as  being  also  at  war  with  the 
Tarentines,  yet  makes  no  mention  of  any  peace 
between  Tarentum  and  Rome.  A  treaty,  however, 
must  have  been  concluded,  for  the  attack  made  by 
the  Tarentines  on  a  Roman  fleets  eleven  years  after* 
wards,  is  said*'  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  viola^ 
tion  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  had  it  not  been  made  at  this  time,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  Cleonymus  could  so  imme- 
diately have  engaged  in  other  enterprises.  It  seems 
probable  that  no  other  terms  were  required  on  either 
side  than  the  renewal  of  a  preceding  treaty ;  and 
this  treaty  was  originally  concluded  at  a  period  when 

•  Diodonis,  XX.  104.  ^^  Appian,  Samnitic.  VII. 

»  Diodoras,  XX.  104. 
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SS^X^  the  only  conceivable  intercourse  between  Rome  an(l 

XXXIIT.  -^  T  %  a 

* — N/— ^  Tarentum  could  have  been  by  sea.  It  stipulated  " 
in  the  usual  language  that  no  Roman  ships,  meaning 
probably  ships  of  war,  were  to  advance  along  the 
south  coast  of  Italy  nearer  to  Tarentum  than  the 
headland  of  Lacinium,  which  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Tarentine  gulf.  There  was  no 
doubt  a  similar  stipulation,  restraining  the  Tarentines 
from  advancing  with  their  ships  of  war  nearer  to 
Rome  than  the  headland  of  Circeii. 

Cleonymus,  being  thus  no  longer  needed  by  the! 
Tarentines,  employed  his  arms  with  various  success 
in  plundering  operations  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy,  till  at  last  he  was  beaten  off  by  the  inhabitants 
and  obliged  to  return  to  Greece.  He  is  not  heard 
of  again  till  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  assist  him  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Short  war  Two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Samnite  war,  the 
Manian*.  Marsiaus,  who  had  then,  as  we  have  seen,  made  peace 
with  Rome,  like  the  other  allies  of  the  Samnites, 
were  again  engaged  in  hostilities.  The  Roman  ac- 
count '^  states  that  they  resisted  the  settlement  of  a 

"  Anfiaywy6s  .  .  vdkat&v  row  piad.    Althon|;h  we  bav*e  ttmne^' 

TapavTivovs  dv(fUfjanfaK€  frvv6r)Ka>v,  ous  fragments  of  hia  later  books, 

/ii^  frXcIr  *P(0fkuot;r  irp6<r€a  AaKivias  yet  these  can  ill  supply  the  place 

&(pas.    Appian,  Samnitic.  VIL  <of  a  regular  narrative^  wiiich,  mAt 

'*  Livy,  A.  3.    At  this  point  we  all  its  faults,  has  certainly  pr^ 

lose  the  connected  histonr  of  Dio-*  served  to  us  some  very  vahiable 

dorus.    The  last  consulship  no-  and  probable  accounts  of  mainr 

ticed  in  his  twentieth  book  is  that  of  events  in  the  Roman  history.    We 

M.  Livius  and  M.  iEmilius,  which  miss  also  his  notices  of  the  several 

was  the  second  year  after  the  end  writers  from  whom  his  work  was 

of  the  Samnite  war,  and  according  compiled,  and  his  occasional  men- 

to  Diodorus  the  third  year  of  the  tkm  of  obscure  nations  and  citm^ 

hundred   and   nineteenth  Olym-  of  which  we  have  ecansety  mf 
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^man  colony  at  Carseoli,  one  of  thq  JSquian  towns    chap. 
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lately  conquexed,  and  themselves  maintained  the  ^ — v — ' 
place  by  force.  Thia  is  scarcely  credible ;  for  they 
had  made  no  opposition  to  the  colonizing  of  Alba,  a 
inore  important  position,  and  one  much  nearer  to 
their  own  country.  However  the  war,  whatever  was 
its  cause,  was  short,  and  ended  in  the  speedy  submis- 
^on  of  the  Marsians,  who  were  obliged  to  cede  a 
portion  of  their  domain.  The  same  penalty  had 
been  paid  in  the  preceding  year  by  the  Hemicans  of 
Frusino,  for  an  alleged  attempt  to  excite  their  coun- 
trymen to  revolt ;  and  these  acquisitions  of  land  by 
the  Romans  are  memorable,  not  so  much  as  increas*^ 
i^g  their  power  agaii^t  foreign  enemies,  but  for  their 
^ect  on  their  own  state  .of  society  at  home.  We 
iiiust  remember  that  the  land  thus  gained  was  nK>stly 
held  in  occupation  by  the  Boman  nobility,  and  often 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  the  Lioinian  law 
allowed ;  and  thai;  this  great  increase  of  th^r 
wealth,  and  accumulation  of  extensive  domains^ 
"  Latifiindia,"  led  gradually  to  a  system  of  slave  cul- 
tivation, and  contributed  m^re  than  any  other  cause 
to  the  great  diminution  of  the  free  population 
tbroQghout  Italy. 

In  this  same  year  the  Testinians  ^*,  of  whom  wexbeVesd- 
have  heard  nothing  since  their  unfortunate  war  with  rS^.S^ 
Borne  in  429,  are  said  to  have  sought  the  friendship  '^th  a^e. 
of  the  Romans^  and  to  have  concluded  with  them 
a  treaty  of  alliance.     Since   the   conquest   of ,  the 

otber  IcBMFkdge.    Thw,  for  the    our  sole  authority. 
tbbrd  Sttnnite  war,  livy  ia  almost       >^  lAvj,  X.  3. 
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CH^.  iKquians  the  Roman  frontier  had  become  contigaous 
' — ^' — '  to  theirs  ;  so  that  relations  with  Bome^  either 
friendly  or  hostile,  were  become  inevitable.  Through 
this  treaty,  Rome  completely  separated  the  Samnites 
from  the  Etruscans ;  as  her  own  territory  or  that  of 
her  allies  reached  now  across  the  whole  width  of 
Italy,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the 
Atemus  on  the  Adriatic.  Two  or  three  years'* 
afterwards  the  Picentians,  whose  country  stretched 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  northward  of  the 
Vestinians,  lapping  as  it  were  round  Umbria  on  the 
east»  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  settlements  of  the 
Senonian  Grauls  on  the  Metaurus  and  the  JEsin^ 
became  also  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their  friendship 
was  of  importance ;  for  not  only  were  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians  already  at  war  with  Rome,  but  it  was 
known  that  the  Qauls  had  been  solidted  to  take 
part  in  the  contest;  and  the  situation  of  Picenum 
was  most  fiiYourable  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 


^*  Livy,  X.  10.    Another  year  expired.     In    this    manner    the 

18  inserted  hy  the   chronologers  hegtnninjr  of  the  consnlar   year 

between  the  consulship  of  M.  Li-  was  contmually  varying,  and  tneae 

vius  and  M.  Emilias,  and  that  of  portions  of  years  being  reckoned 

M.  Valerius  and   Q.  Appuleius.  as  whole  year%  the  reckoniiig  fell 

Like  two  or  three  other  years  in  more  and  more  in  disorder.     How 

the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  it  is  constantly  do  the  perplexities  of 

said  to  have  been  a  vear  without  the  Roman  Fasti  Femind  one  of 

consuls,  and  marked  only  by  a  the  truth  of  Thucydides'  remark, 

dictatorahip.    Thus  the  chrono-  that  the  natonl  chroaoiogv  of  the 

logy   becomes    more    and    more  seasons  of  the  year  was  the  only 

confused;  for  these  dtctatorshipe  sure  guide;  the  civil  chronology, 

if    real    could    not   have   lasted  he  says,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 

for  more  than  six  months,  and  mistakes:    ov  yhp  dxpifi^s  iarw^ 

the  next    consuls    would    there-  oh  icat  dpxofUpois  ml  fictrowri,  koi 

fore  come  into  office  half  a  year  Sims    m;x<V    ry,    circycVcn^    rt. 

after  their  predecessors'  term  was  V.  30. 
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Gauls'  own  country,  if  tbey  should  attempt  to  stir,    chap. 
or  for  threatening  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Etrus-  v£f^^l!L 
cans  and  Umbrians,  if  they  should  move  either  on 
Rome  or  towards  Samnium. 

Meanwhile  the  Etruscan  war,  which  was  so  soon  a  new 
to  kindle  a  new  war  with  the  Samnites,  broke  out  ww.  siege 
paxtially  in  the  year  453.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  num^m '" 
the  internal  factions  of  the  Etruscan  dty  of  Arre-  "* 
tium^^ ;  the  powerful  house  of  the  Cilnians,  of  which 
Mecsenas  was  a  descendant^  was  at  variance  with  the 
people  or  commons  of  Arretium,  and  was  suspected 
also  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  as  likely  to 
endanger  their  independence.  The  Cilnians  applied 
for  aid  to  Borneo  already  known  as  the  natural  sup- 
porter of  the  high  aristocratical  party  throughout 
Italy,  and  thus,  we  are  told,  a  Roman  army  was  sent 
into  Etruria.  The  details,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
are  utterly  conflicting ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  Cit- 
nians  were  reconciled  to  the  popular  party,  and  hos- 
tilities ended  for  the  present.  In  the  next  year, 
454,  we  find  one  of  the  consuls  besieging  the  Um- 
brian  town  of  Nequinum''  on  the  Nar,  on  what 
provocation  we  know  not  The  siege,  however,  was 
protracted  till  the  year  following;  for  the  inhabit- 
ants well  availed  themselves  of  the  strong  site  of 
their  town,  built  on  a  narrow  ledge  in  the  mountain 
flide^  with  an  almost  abrupt  ascent  above,  and  a  de- 
scent no  less  steep  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  of 
the  Nar  below.     At  last  the  town  was  betrayed  to 


"  Livy,  X.  3.  '7  Uvj,  X.  9. 
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CHAP,  the  Romans ;  and  they  immediately  sent  a  colonj  to 
* — V — ^  occupy  the  spot  **,  which  from  henceforth  took  the 
name  of  Namia.  It  commands  the  defile  which 
leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  into  the  plain  of 
Interamna  or  Temi,  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of 
central  Italy. 
msam-        Some  accounts^'  related  that  the  Samnites  bad 

nites  exert 

themeeivet  supported  the  pcoplc  of  Nequinum  in  their  obstinate 

Tigorouslj  *^*-  Mr       Mr  ^ 

tofonna    roslstance,  and  had  sent  troops  to  their  succour.     It 

aew  coaii-  '  * 

rJIL^'*'*  is  manifest  that  the  Samnite  government  was  at  thi» 
period  making  the  greatest  exertions,  in  the  hope^ 
probably,  that  the  Etruscans  would  create  a  diver- 
sion in  their  favour  by  drawing  off  a  part  of  the 
forces  of  Rome  to  her  northern  frontier.  The  Sam- 
nite plans  were,  moreover,  unexpectedly  frirthered 
by  a  new  inroad  of  the  Gauls ;  new  hordes  had  lately 
arrived  from  beyond  the  Alps  ^\  and  their  country- 
men in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  having  no  room  for 
them,  were  anxious  to  speed  them  on  their  way 
southwards;  they  encouraged  them  to  cross  the 
Apennines,  and  even  joined  themselves  in  the  enteiv 
prise.  The  Etruscans  had  already  perhaps  engaged 
their  services  against  the  Romans ;  so  that  the  Gauls 


*"  Livv,  X.  10.  man  dominion  at  all.    There  can 

»  ''M.  FulviasCn:  F.  Cn.  N.  be  no  doubt  that  PolybiiM  has 

Psetinus  Cos.  De  Samnitibus  Ne-  preserved  the  truer  verBion  of  these 

quiaatibusque  .  Ann  :     CD  .  .  .  events.    He  fixes  also  this  Gaulish 

vll.  K.  Oct."    Fasti  Capitol.  invasion    at    about   eighty-sevoa 

^  Polybius,  II.  19.    This    ac-  years  after  the  first  invasioo^  when 

count  is  a^ain  different  from  that  Rome  was  taken,  that  is,  accordi^ 

ofLivy,  who  represents  the  Gauls  to  his  reckoning,  Olymp.  120-1, 

as  quarrelling  with  the  Etruscans  or  b.c.  300.  The  common  reckon* 

about  the  terms  of  their  service,  ing  places  it  in  299,.  a  diffennee 

and  thus  as  not  invading  the  Ro-  not  worth  dwelling  upon. 
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marefaed.  throufrh  Etnim  still  onwards,  and  with  an    ohap. 

XXXIII. 

£tnisean  force  oiM>pe(rating  with  them,  they  poured  ^^ — , — ^ 
into  the  Roman  dominions^^  It  is  probaMe  that 
they  followed  their  old  lin^  by  the  Talley  of  the 
Glaois  into  Umbria,  and  that  their  ravages  were 
carried  on  rather  in  the  territory  of  the  allies  of 
Reme  than  in  that  of  Rome  itself  But  the  invaders 
won  a  great  spoil  without  any  opposition,  and  the 
Gauls  recvossed  the  Apennines  to  carry  it  home  in 
safbty.  They  would  have  been  tempted,  probably, 
by  their  success,  to  renew  their  inroad  in  the  next 
year;  but^  fortunately  for  the  Romans^  they  quar- 
relled with  one  another  about  the  division  of  their 
plunder  '^ ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  their  multitude 
were  destroyed  by  each  others'  swords.  Whilst  the 
Gaulsi  however,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
the  whole  force  of  Rome  was  watching  their  move- 
ments ;  and  the  Samnites  seized  the  opportunity  to 
nozeh  into  Lucsnia^^  The  appearance  of  a  Sam- 
nite  army  revived  the  Samnite  party  in  Lucania; 
the  Roman  party  was  everywhere  overpowered; 
t4>wn  after  town  was    recovered    to   the   Samnite 


"  ex  iiiv  rrji  'PafAalmv  iwapx^u  before  the  thirty  years'  peace^  and 

aafl)ciXms  eiratnj'Xffou.     Polyb.    II.  its  loss  again,  through  the  stipu- 

19.  lations  of  that  treaty.    It  is  mani- 

^  P(i|tybiin,  II.  19.  fest  that  the  Roman  and  Samnite 

*»    Livy,    X.    11.     Dionysius,  parties  in  Lucania,   or,  in  other 

XYI.  11.    For  these  sudden  revo-  words,  the  ahstocratical  and  po- 

lutioos  in  the  condition  of  Luca-  pular  parties,  each  as  they  gained 

nia,  we  mav  compare  the  conquest  the  ascendancy,  took  to  themselves 

of  BcBOtia  by  Myronides,  and  its  the  name  of  the  Lucanian  nation, 

low  a  f«w  years  afterwards  through  and  spoke  of   the    foreign  sup-* 

theevent  of  the  battle  of  Coronea;  porters  of  the  opposite  party  as 

and  dso  the  accession  of  Achaia  the  national  enemies. 
to  the  Athenian  alliance,  a  little 

VOL.  IL  y 
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CHAP,  alliance;  and  the  partisanB  of  Rome  sent  an  exo*- 
'  bassy  in  all  haste  to  the  senate,  praying  for  instant 
succour.  But  the  Samnite  goyemment  did  not  stop 
here;  their  ambassadors  endeavoured  to  rouse  all 
the  nations  of  Italy  to  arms,  and  to  form  one  great 
coalition  against  Rome.  They  solicited  the  Pioen- 
tians  to  join  them'^;  but  there  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  party  was  predominant;  and  the  Picentian 
government  made  a  merit  of  communicating  in- 
stantly to  the  Romans  the  attempt  of  the  Samnites 
to  shake  their  feith.  Old  jealousies  probably  in- 
fluenced the  Marsians,  Marrucinians,  and  Pelignians ; 
they  had  often  found  the  Samnites  restless  neigh- 
bours, and  dreaded  the  restoration  of  their  former 
power.  But  the  Sabines"  seem  to  have  listened  to 
the  Samnite  overtures ;  there  the  ties  of  blood  drew 
the  two  people  towards  one  another ;  and  the  new 
Roman  tribes,  lately  created  in  the  iEquian  territory, 
brought  the  Romans  into  too  close  neighbourhood 
to  Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  Etruria  was 
already  engaged  in  a  quarrel  of  her  own  with  Rome ; 
so  far  as  the  endless  paity  revolutions  in  the  Etrus- 
can cities  might  allow  any  dependence  on  the  sta- 
bility of  her  counsels.  The  weakness  of  Umbria 
might  yield  to  fear,  if  Etruria  on  one  side  and  the 

^  Livy,  X«  11.  countries.    And  an  inscription  re* 

^^  Amitemum,  a  Sabine  town  in  latino    to    Appius  Claudius    the 

the  upoer  yalley  of  the  Atemus,  blind,  states  that  he  **  defeated  an 

was  taken  from  the  Samnites  by  army  of  Sabines  and  Etnueans" 

the  Romans  in  46l.    Livy,  X.39.  in  his  consulship,  namely,  in  tiie 

This  implies  a  previous  occupation  year  458.     See  Orelli,    Inscript. 

of  it  by  the  Samnites,  and   an  Latin.  CoUectio,  No.  &39. 
alliance  therefore  between  the  two 
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Sabines  on  the  other,  and  the  Gauls  hanging  on  her    chap. 
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northern  frontier,  should  together  call  upon  her  > — , — 1> 
to  join  the  confederacy.  Nor  were  the  Saninites 
neglectful  of  the  nations  of  the  south :  they  had 
already^  as  we  have  seen,  recovered  the  greatest  part 
of  Lfucania,  and  their  arms  giving  timely  aid  to  their 
party  within  the  country,  must  at  this  period  have 
won  also  the  majority  of  the  Apulian  nation  to 
desert  the  Bcmian  alliance,  and  to  acknowledge  once 
again  the  supremacy  of  Samnium'^  The  inde&ti- 
gable  Samnite  gov^rmnent,  after  all  these  efforts, 
might  have  well  remonstrated,  like  the  Homeric 
goddess^  with  that  hard  destiny  which  was  to  render 
them  all  fruitless — 

nS>s  ($€\€ig  SKtov  $€ipai,  v6vov  Tf^  dT(K€<rTop, 
Ibpu  ff  hv  tbpwra  ftt^y^;  KtifUrffv  dc  fioi  ittttoi 
\a6p  aycipovcn;,  Hpidfu^  KaKO,  roi6  re  iraiaiv. 

The  Romans,  as  might  have  been  expected,  readily  Beginning  of 
listened  to  the  prayer  of  their  friends  in  Lucania.  saVniST 
An  alliance-'  was  concluded  with  the  Lucanian 
people,  and  hostages,  taken  probably  from  some  of 
the  families  of  the  Samnite  party,  were  given  to  the 
Bonmns  as  a  pledge  of  their  allies'  fidelity.  Ambas- 
sadors were  sent  into  Samnium,  to  require  the  Sam- 
nites  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Lucania,  and 
with  a  threat  of  instant  war  if  the  demand  were  not 
complied  with.     The  Samnites  ordered  the  ambassa* 

^  Because  in  the  year  457  we  to  join  the  Samnite  army.    Livy, 

find  an  Apniian  army  in  the  field  X.  15. 

in  aid  of  the  Samnites;  and  P.        ^  Liyy,  X.  1]»  13.     Dionysius, 

Decius  is  said  to  have  defeated  it  XVI.  11, 12. 
at  Maleventum,  when  on  its  march 

y2 
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CHAP,   dors  to  leave  Samnium  without  an  audience;  and 

If  X5CTTT 

* — V— ^  the  general  council  of  the  Samnite  nation  resolved 
that  each  separate  state  of  their  union  should  make 
its  preparations  for  the  support  of  the  common 
cause.  On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  made  a 
formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  thus  the  desperate 
struggle  began  again  vdth  increased  animosity. 
SS"a  of  When  we  read  of  the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  and 
the  Roman  Gauls,  with  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  some  of 

confederacy.  ^ 

the  Sabines  and  most  of  the  Umbrian  states,  engaged 
in  one  great  confederacy  against  Rome,  we  are  first 
inclined  to  wonder  how  the  Romans  could  have 
escaped  destruction.  But  when  we  consider  that 
under  the  name  of  Rome  were  included  all  those 
nations  which  were  in  her  alliance,  and  of  whose 
forces  she  had  the  supreme  disposal,  we  find  that  it 
was  but  a  weaker  and  fiar  worse  oi^nized  confe- 
deracy opposed  to  one  stronger  in  itself  4i^d  much 
more  firmly  united.  From  the  Ciminian  hills  to  the 
bay  of  Naples,  the  territory  of  the  Romans,  Latins, 
and  Campanians,  presented  a  compact  mass  of  states 
and  people,  far  superior  in  population,  in  resources, 
and  in  union,  to  the  long  and  ill-organized  line  of  its 
enemies ;  whilst  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  reaching 
to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Marsians,  Pelig- 
nians,  Marrucinians,  Frentanians,  Vestinians,  and 
Picentians^  formed  a  separate  mass  of  Roman  allies, 
who  by  their  position  might  either  obstruct  the  ene- 
mies' communications,  or  threaten  their  rear.  In 
fact  it  was  only  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  Sam- 
nite people,  and  the  great  energy  and  ability  of  their 
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leaders,  which  could  afford  any  chance  of  success,  chap. 
where  the  resources  of  the  contending  parties  were  v^^^!!L 
so  unequal.  The  Gauls  were  like  all  barbarians  un- 
certain and  unmanageable ;  and  the  repeated  vacilla- 
tions  of  the  Etruscan  counsels  made  the  alliance  of 
Etruria  as  unsafe  a  support  as  that  of  Egypt  to  the 
kings  of  Judah:  to  lean  on  the  Etruscans  was 
indeed  to  lean  on  a  broken  reed. 

No  combined  plan  of  operations  on  the  part  of  p«*««|^ 
the  enemies  of  Rome  can  be  traced  in  the  first  ^<^- 
campaign  of  the  war.  The  Gauls  could  not  be  pre* 
vailed  on  as  yet  to  take  the  field ;  and  the  Roman 
party  in  Lucania  was  not  entirely  put  down,  so  that 
the  Samnites  were  still  employed  in  that  quarter, 
and  could  not  send  an  army  into  Etruria. 

The  Roman  consuls  of  the  year  466,  the  first  uncertain 

and  yarying 

year  of  the  renewed  Samnite  war,  were  L.  Cornelius  accounts  of 

thifl  cam- 

Seipio   and   Cn,   Fulvius  Centumalus".     L.  Scipiopwgn. 
was  the  greatrgrandiather  of  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal; and  he  is  the  first  Roman  of  whom  a  con- 
temporary record  has  reached  our  times ;  the  fim!ious 
epitaph'^  on  his  tomb,  which  declares  him  to  have 

^Liyy,  X.  11.  Consol   censor    aidilis  quel    fuit 

^  The  sarcophagus  which  con-        apud  tos, 

tai&ed  the  bones  of  L.  Cornelias  Taurasia  Cisauna  Samnio  cepit 

Seipio  was  discovered  in   1780 ;  Subigit  omne  Loucana  opsidesqae 
ana  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Mu-        abdoucit." 
seam.    The  epitaph  is  as  follows, 

wiitten  in  the  old  Starnian  verse :  *'  Gnaivod  "  in  the  first  line  woald^ 

in  modem  Latin,  be  "  Cnseo/'  and 

**  Cornelias  Lacius  Seipio  Barba-  "  quoius"  in  the  third  line  is  '*  cu- 

tDs  Gnarrod  jas,"    I  have  copied  the  inscrip- 

Patre  prognatus  fortis  vir  sapiens-  tion  from  Bunaen  and  Platnei^s 

qae  **  Beschreibang  Roms,"  Vol.  III. 

Quoins  forma  virtutei  parisuma  p.  616.     It  m&j  be  found  also  in 

fait,  Orelli's  Collection  of  Inscriptions, 
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CHAP,    been  **a  brave  man   and  a  wise,  whose  form  well 

XXX 11 1. 

*■ — ^. — '-'  matched  his  nobleness.'"  Yet  such  are  the  per* 
plexities  of  the  uncertain  history  of  these  times,  that 
no  one  action  recorded  in  Scipio's  epitaph  is  noticed 
by  Livy,  while  no  action  which  Livy  ascribes  to  him 
is  mentioned  in  his  epitaph.  The  accounts  of  his 
colleague's  exploits  are  no  less  varied ;  some  making 
him  win  a  great  battle  in  northern  Samnium^,  and 
saying  that  he  afterwards  besieged  and  took  Bovia- 
num  and  Aufidena;  while  others  placed  the  seat  of 
his  campaign  on  the  Lucanian  frontier,  and  ex- 
tolled*' the  ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  his 
operations  against  a  superior  enemy.  A  third  ac- 
count is  followed  by  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  Ful- 
vius  triumphed  over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans; 
which  seems  to  contradict  the  stoiy  followed  by 
Livy,  that  Scipio  invaded  Etruria,  advanced  as  far 
as  Volaterrs?,  and  gained  a  hardly-won  victory  under 
the  walls  of  that  city.  It  is  only  certain  that  this 
year  was  really  marked  by  no  great  successes  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans ;  on  the  contrary,  they  looked 
forward  to  the  next  campaign  with  great  anxiety. 


No.  650,  and  an  engravinff  of  the  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  that 
sarcophagus,  exhibiting  uso  the  of  any  moderatdy  careful  hisfeo- 
epitaph,  is  given  in  the  Gentle-  rian.  In  the  present  instance  the 
man's  Magazine  for  April,  1787.  anecdotes  are  curiou8,[as  shoiwing 
^  livy,  X.  1 2.  how  many  different  versions  ci 
*^  See  the  stories  in  Frontinus,  the  same  events  were  in  circuk- 
Strategem.  I.  6.  §  1,  2,  and  I.  11.  tion,  as  long  as  no  real  histonan 
§  2,  already  referred  to  by  Nie-  existed  to  sOt  them  all,  and  to 
buhr.  But  the  authority  of  the  choose  the  truest  or  the  most  pro- 
particular  anecdotes  contained  in  bable ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
such  collections  as  that  of  Fronti-  me  to  be^entitled^to  any  peculiar 
nus  is  but  small,  and  is  not  in  itself  credit. 
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and  therefore  '*  they  pressed  Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  ^^^f 
oonsalship,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  and  ' — v — ' 
although  he  was  not  legally  eligible,  as  ten  years  had 
not  elapsed  since  he  was  consul  before.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  remonstrated ;  a  dispensation  '^  accord* 
ing  to  a  practice  afterward  so  frequent,  was  passed 
ia  his  favour;  and  the  people  proceeded  to  elect 
him.  He  then  entreated  of  them  that  he  might 
recommend  to  them  P.  Decius  as  his  colleague: 
Decius  and  himself,  he  said,  had  been  censors  toge- 
ther, and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  he  could  act 
so  wdU  as  consul.  Accordingly  Q.  Fabius  and  P. 
Decius  were  elected  together :  L.  Scipio,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year,  served  ^^  under  Fabius  as  his 
lieutenant^  and  a  Fulvius  ^^  and  a  Valerius  are  named 
amongst  his  military  tribunes. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  Romans  expected  to  SecoDdcam. 

pvgn.    De- 
be  assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemies'  con-  stnicUye  in- 

VRSioD  of 

federacgr,  they  found  it  suddenly  paralyzed.     Etruria  samniumby 
for  some  reason  or  other  was  not  ready  to  act  ^\  and  ««i  p.  Oe- 

•^  ClUB. 

^  Liyy,  X.  13.  btthr  observes  that  Mazimus  was 

"  '*TribuDipleliis . . .  aiebant,  se  a  eurname  of  the  Fulvian  family, 

ad  populum  laturos  ut  legibus  soU  aa  appears  from  the  Fasti  Capito- 

veretur."     Livy,  X.  13.    Legibus  lini.     It  is  probable  that  the  mili- 

Bolvi    is    the    regular  expression  tary  tribunes  here  spoken  of  were 

used,  when  any  one  has  a  dispen-  the  sons  respectively  of  Gn.  Ful- 

aaiion  granted  him,  to  release  him  vius  and  of  M.  Valerius,  who  had 

(ram  complying  with  the  enact-  been  consuls  in  454  and  466. 

ments  of  some  particolar  law.  ^  "  Ab  Sutrio  et  Nepete  et  Fa- 

**  Livy,  X.  14.  **  Fabius . . .  Sci-  leriis  legati,  auctores  concilia  Etru- 

ponem  legatom  haatatos  prinue  rias  populomm  de  petendft  pace 

i^onlB  subtrahere . . .  jubet."  haberL"    Liv^,  X.  14.    This  per- 

"  LivT,  X.  H.    llie  reading  in  petual  vacillation  in  the  Etruscan 

the  moaern  editions  of  livy  is  counsels  arose  no  doubt  from  the 

"  M*  Fulvium  et  M.  Valerium/'  balanced  state  of  their  domestic 

bm    mosi    of    the    MSS.    read  parties.    If  any  difficulty  arose  in 

**Maximnm  Fulvium,"  and  Nie-  obtaining  the  expected  aid  from 
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CHAP,   the  Roman  frontier  on  that  side  might  be  safely 

XXXIII. 

^ — . — ^  left  without  an  army.  Accordingly,  both  consuls 
marched  into  Samnium  ^^  Fabius  by  Sora  and  the 
upper  Liris,  Decius  by  the  country  of  the  Sidi^ 
cinians  and  the  line  of  the  Vultumus.  Falnus  was 
met  by  the  main  Samnite  army,  which  he  defeated 
after  a  most  obstinate  battle;  while  Decius  had 
encountered  the  Apulians  near  Beneventum  on  their 
march  to  join  their  allies,  and  defeated  them  aba 
The  Samnites  then  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  were 
obliged  to  suffer  their  country  to  be  laid  waste 
without  opposition.  Both  of  the  Roman  armies 
remained  in  Samnium,  it  is  said,  fw  five  months  *^ 
moving  about  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and 
carrying  on  their  ravages  so  systematically,  that 
Decius  was  recorded  to  have  encamped  his  legions 
in  forty-five  several  places,  and  Fabius  in  as  many 
as  eightynsix.  But  the  Samnites  must  have  driven 
their  cattle  to  their  mountain  pastures,  and  many  of 
these  were  so  surrounded  by  forests,  and  so  fenced 
round  with  precipitous  dUf&,  that  a  small  force  could 
have  defended  them  with  success  against  an  army. 
The  lower  country  ",  however,  was  no  doubt  griev- 


the  Gaols,  tbe  Cilnii  of  Arretiunif  of  encampments  in  this  campaign 

and  other  friends  of  the  Roman  deserves  credit ;  and  the  account 

connexion,  would  ur^e  the  danger  of  Fabius'  victory  is  moderate  and 

of  opposing  Rome  smgle-handed,  probable. 

and  would  advise  delay ;  and  fear  ^  In  the  former  war  the  consuls 
and  weakness  counterfeiting  nru-  of  the  vear  448  had  ravaged  Sam* 
dence  would  easily  be  tempted  to  nium  auring  five  months,  bum- 
listen  to  them.  ing  all  the  scattered  house%  and 
'7  Livy,  X.  14.  destroying  the  fruit-trees.  Dio-i 
^  Livy,  X.  15.  The  circum-  dorus,  XX.  80.  But  no  enemy 
stantial  statement  of  the  number  could  have  penetrated  within  tbe 
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oushr  \¥asted,  and   the   Romans   must  have  found    chap. 

XXXIII. 

plunder  enough  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their  ^ — ., — ^ 
invasion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Fabius 
returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia ;  after  which 
he  resumed  his  command,  and  both  he  and  his  col- 
league were  ordered  to  remain  in  Samnium  ^®  for  six 
months  longer,  with  the  title  and  power  of  pro- 
consuL 

It  was  probably  in  this  winter  that  the  Samnite  LucroUand 
influence  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  was   completely  j^j«^J^ 
overthrown^  and  both  those  countries  returned  to  »"»»"««• 
the    Roman    alliance.     In   both,   the  aristocratical 
party  was  of  itself  eager  to  re-establish   this   con- 
nexion;  and  the  presence  of  two  Roman  armies, 
and  the  inability  of  the  Samnites  to  keep  the  field 
against  them,  destroyed  the  ascendancy  of  the  popu- 
lar  party  ^^  and   changed   accordingly  the  foreign 
relflAtons  of  the  whole  people.     It  was  now  too,  it 
seems,  that  L.  Scipio,  as  lieutenant  of  the  proconsul, 
Q.   Fabius,  had  so  great  a  share  in   effecting  the 
revolution  in  Lucania,  as  to  be  able  to   boast  in 
the   words  of  his  epitaph,  that  he  had  ^^  subdued 
all  Lucania  and  carried  off  hostages."     The  hostages 


ToAy  walls  of  the  Matese,  and  seraf*  Livy,  X.  18.    Nothing  is 

many  other  spots  most  have  been  mentioned  of  the  Apnlians  after 

equally  secure.  their  defeat  at  Beneventum ;  but  as 

^  Livy»  X.  16.  they  do  not  appear  again  as  the 

'  '' Lncanomm  seditiones  a  pie-  allies  of  the  Samnites,  it  is  pro- 

bein  et  a^entibus  ducibus  ortas  bable  that  thev  followed  the  ex- 

sommi  optimatium  voluntate  per  ample  of  the  Lucanians,  and  re- 

Q.  Fabiom  proconsulem,  missnm  turned  in  this  winter  to  their  old 

ea  cum  yetere  exercitu,  compres-  connexion  with  Rome. 
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CHAP,  would  be  demaaded  from  the  principal  families  of 
' — — ^  the  popular  or  Samnite  party,  as  a  security  that  ihej 
should  not  again  excite  their  countrymen  to  reyolt 
from  Rome. 
SrtiS  Tn  ^^^®  having  recovered  Lucania  and  Apulia»  having 
Etroria.  ovemm  Samnium  without  resistance  during  several 
months,  and  having  succeeded  apparently,  through 
the  influence  of  their  party  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  in 
separating  Etruria  from  the  coalition,  the  Romans 
thought  that  their  work  veas  done ;  the  two  procon- 
sular armies  marched  home  and  were  disbanded,  and 
the  consuls  of  the  year,  L.  Volumnius  and  App. 
Claudius,  after  having  hitherto  remained  quiet  at 
Rome,  were  ordered  to  march  with  their  newly-raised 
legions  ^^  into  Samnium,  as  if  to  receive  the  final 
submission  of  their  exhausted  enemy.  But  scarcely 
had  the  consuls  left  the  city,  when  tidings  came  that 
all  the  cities  of  Etruria  were  in  arms  *\  that  several 
of  the  Umbrian  states  had  joined  liiem,  that  they 
were  engaging  the  services  of  a  large  force  of  Gaulish 
auxiliaries ;  and  that  a  Samnite  general  with  a  Sam- 

^  The  accounts  wbieh  livyfol-  the  annalt  reported  thst  Appine 
lowed,  represent  the  proconsuls  as  Claudius  and  Volumnius  both  car- 
being  still  in  Samnium  when  the  ried  on  war  in  Samnium  (livy, 
new  consuls  took  the  field,  X.  18.  X.  17>  ad  finem);  and  it  is  not 
But  Niebuhr  observes  that  his  likely,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that 
narrative  contradicts  itself,  for  the  four  armies  should  have  been  em* 
legions  raised  bv  the  consuls  are  ployed  before  the  war  broke  out 
expressly  said  to  have  been  the  1st,  m  Etruria,  and  that  two  of  them 
2d,  3d,  and  4th,  as  usual ;  whereas,  should  then  have  been  disbanded, 
had  two  consular  armies  been  un-  just  when  their  services  were  most 
der  arms  at  that  time,  the  new  le-  needful, 
gions  must  have  been  the  5th,  6th,  ^  Livy,  X.  18. 
7th,  and  8tk    Besides,  some  of 
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nite  army  wss  in  the  midst  of  this  masR  of  enemies,    chap. 
to  cement  their  union,  and  to   breathe  into  their  ^ — ^^ — ^ 
counsels  a  new  spirit  of  decision  and  energy. 

There  is  no  finer  scene  in  history  than  the  em-  Mwch  of 
bassy  of  Demosthenes  to  Thebes,  when  Philip  had  s**^"*/"»™ 

"^  '  Samniam 

occupied  Elatea.     Triumphing  aUke   over  all   old  »»itoEt™™K 

*  -^         ^  to  organize 

prejudices  and  all  present  fears,  the  great  oiator,  the  war 
almost  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Macedonian  J^™«- 
army,  and  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  a  strong 
Macedonian  party  in  Thebes  itself,  prevailed  upon 
the  Thebans  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
Athens^  and  to  share  her  fortune  for  life  or  for 
death  in  her  contest  against  the  common  enemy  of 
independent  Greece.  Most  unHke  to  this  action  of 
Demosthenes  in  glory,  yet  not  inferior  to  it  in  vigo- 
rous resolution,  was  the  march  of  the  Samnite  gene- 
ral, Gellius  Egnatius,  into  Etruria,  in  order  by  his 
presence  to  determine  the  wavering  counsels  of  the 
Etruscans  to  a  zealous  co-operation  against  Rome. 
Seizing  the  moment  when  the  proconsuls  had  left 
Samnium,  and  the  new  consuls  had  not  yet  taken 
the  field,  he  fearlessly  abandoned  his  own  country  to 
the  attacks  of  the  ^lemy,  and,  with  a  select  army, 
marched  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  into  Urn- 
bria,  and  from  thence  crossing  the  Tiber,  arrived  in 
the  heart  of  Etruria.  His  sudden  appearance  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  friends  of  the  Samnite  alliance, 
and  struck  terror  into  the  Cilnii  and  the  party  at- 
tached to  Rome.  The  Etruscans  resolved  to  renew 
the  war,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  Umbrian 
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CHAP,    states  and  an  army  of  Grauls  were  expected  to  join 
' — V — ^  them. 

^^'^  ^ih  ^^  ^^^  ^^*  tidings  of  this  march  of  the  Samnite 
EteSrii/''  general,  the  senate  sent  orders  to  Appius  Claudius  to 
^iteslS^liie  f^U^^  ^™  without  delay.  Appius,  with  the  first  and 
Campania,  fourth  Romau  Icgions  and  12,000  allies,  was  probably 
on  his  march  towards  the  northern  parts  of  Sam- 
nium,  by  the  Latin  road  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Liris,  and  thus  could  be  sent  into  Etruria  more 
readily  than  his  colleague,  who,  we  may  suppose, 
had  marched  by  the  Appian  road  to  attack  the 
southern  frontier  of  Samnium  from  Campania.  Ap- 
pius hastened  into  Etruria  **,  and  the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  army  at  first  revived  the  hopes  of  the  par- 
tisans of  Rome :  but  one  consul  was  unequal  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  L.  Volumnius 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  Samnium  also,  and  hasten 
to  join  his  colleague.  No  sooner  was  the  whole 
force  of  Rome  thus  employed  in  Etruria,  than  the 
Samnites  took  the  field  with  the  forces  which  had 
been  left  to  defend  their  own  country,  and  burst 
into  Campania**.  There  they  laid  waste  not  only 
the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  of  all  those 
Roman  citizens  who  had  obtained  settlements  in  the 
Falemian  district^  and  composed  the  Falerian  tribe. 
Aiannat         The  march  of  Gellius  Eraatius  had  thus  com- 

Rome.   The  ,  ° 

consul Vo-  pletely  attained  its  object;  Samnium   was   wholly 
marches      relieved,  and  the  war  was  carried  into  the  actual 

**  Livy,  X.  18.  «  livy,  X.  20. 
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territory  of  Rome.  Even  the  mere  suddemiess  of  chap. 
this  change  was  enough  to  increase  its  terrors :  the  — .. — '^ 
Roman  government  ordered  all  legal  business  to  be  E^uria  to 
suspended  ^^  and  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  CRmpanU. 
of  the  city;  nor  were  the  levies  confined  to  the 
military  age,  or  to  the  free-bom  commons  of  the 
country  tribes,  but  citizens  above  five  and  forty,  and 
even  freedmen  of  the  four  city  tribes,  were  enrolled 
in  the  legions  raised  to  meet  the  emergency.  All 
these  measures  were  directed  in  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  by  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  the  praetor.  Mean- 
while L.  Volumnius  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
invasion  of  Campania,  and  was  hastening  back  from 
Etruria  to  his  own  province.  It  is  apparent  from 
the  stories  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  meeting 
of  the  two  consuls  in  Etruria,  that  there  was  no  har- 
mony between  them;  and  thus  the  public  service 
was  likely  to  suffer  the  less  from  the  division  of 
their  forces.  We  may  believe  also,  that  their  junc- 
tion for  a  time  had  revived  the  Roman  interest  in 
the  Etruscan  cities ;  and  we  may  admit,  not  indeed 
the  account  given  by  Livy  of  a  complete  victory 
won  over  the  Etruscan  and  Samnite  armies,  but  that 
}ome  advantages  were  gained  ^'^  which  saved  Appius 
from  his  perilous  situation,  and  enabled  his  colleague 
to  leave  him  when  a  still  more  pressing  danger  called 

*  lavy,  X.  21.  No.  639.    This  may  be  taken  as 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  evidence  that  Appins  repulsed  the 

Appius  vowed  to  build  a  temple  enemy  and  savea  his  own  army, 

to  Bellona>  if  the  goddess  would  but  it  bv  no  means  proves  that  he 

grant  him  victory ;  and  this  tem-  won  a  oecided  victory.    We  have 

pie    was    afterwards  built.     See  only    to   remember  Corufia  and 

Orelli,  Inscript.  Latinar.  Collect.  Albuhera. 
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CHAP,    him  into  Campania.     Volumnius  marched  with  the 

XXXIII. 

' — '^ — ^  ntmost  rapidity,  and  on  his  reaching  the  soene  of 
action,  he  obliged  the  Samnites  instantly  to  retreat 
into  their  own  country,  and  overtaking  a  party  of 
them  on  their  way,  he  defeated  them  with  consider-- 
able  loss**,  and  recovered  a  great  portion  of  the 
spoil  which  they  were  cariying  with  them.     This 
gleam  of  success  was  most  welcome  to  the  Romans ; 
the   usual   course  of  business  was  resumed,   after 
having  been  suspended   for  eighteen   days,   and  a 
thanksgiving  vras  ordered  in  the  name  of  the  consul 
for  the  fiatvour  which  the  gods  had  shown  to  the 
Commonwealth  under  his  auspices. 
Great  preps^      Still,   howcver,   the  aspect   of  affitirs  was  most 
thJ°?8ubg  critical.     In  order  to  protect  the  Falemian  district 
Q^Fabmi    fi^om  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  it  was  resolved 
du8  4«^  that  two  Roman  colonies  should  be  planted  there ; 
sols.  one  at  Mintumse*®  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and 

the  other  at  Sinuessa,  on  the  hills  which  divide  the 
waters  running  to  the  Liris  from  those  that  feed  the 
Savone.  But  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  con- 
sidered so  insecure,  and  so  exposed  to  perpetual 
ravages  from  the  Samnites,  that  few  were  willing  to 
accept  a  grant  of  land  on  such  terms.  As  the 
consular  elections  drew  near,  L.  Volumnius  was 
recalled  from  Campania  to  hold  the  comitia;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people  again  called  upon 
Q.  Fabius  to  accept  the  office  of  consul.  He  again 
yielded  to  the  general  wish,  but  begged  as  before 

«  Livy,  X.  20,  21.  *9  Livy,  X.  21. 
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that  P.  Decius  might  be  his  colleague ;  and  Decius  chap. 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  with  him*®.  Appius  ,^^^}j^ 
Claudius,  who  was  still  with  his  anny  in  Etruria^  was 
appoiBted  praetor,  and  L.  Volumnius  had  his  com- 
mand prolonged  for  another  year  as  proconsul.  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  served  under  Fabius  in  his 
last  consulship,  Cn.  Fulvius  who  had  been  consul  in 
the  year  456,  and  had  conducted  the  first  campaign 
of  this  war  in  Samnium,  together  with  L«  Postumius 
Megellus,  were  appointed  also  to  commands  in  this 
great  campaign,  with  the  title  of  propraetors. 

The  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  impending  contest  ^^q^'^' 
may  be  measured  by  the  particular  accounts  of  pro-  ^5^7^^!,,, 
digies  and  their  expiations  which  were  to  be  found  ^****^**»® 
in  the  annajs  of  this  year.  From  the  altar  **  of  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  there  flowed  for 
three  successive  days,  so  said  the  annals,  first  blood, 
then  honey,  and  on  the  third  day  milk.  The  blood 
was  interpreted  as  a  sign  that  the  blood  of  thank- 
dferings  for  victory  should  soon  stream  on  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  but  the  favours  of  the  gods  would  not 
he  unmixed ;  for  honey  was  the  medicine  of  the 
siek,  and  foreshowed  a  heavy  visitation  of  sickness : 
milk  was  the  food  of  those  whose  corn  had  failed 
them,  and  was  the  sign  of  a  coming  &mine.  To 
avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods,  and  to  con- 
firm them  in  their  promised  ftivour,  solemn  prayers^^ 
were  ordered  to  be  offered  during  two  whole  days ; 
and  frankincense  and  wine  were  furnished  to  every 

»  Livy,  X.  22-^26.  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  1.  "  Uvy,  X.  23. 
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xxxni.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  public  expense,  that  the  prayers  might  be 
'     ''     '  universal  and  unceasing. 

diiu'in  ^  The  consuls  at  this  time  came  into  office  about  the 
Winter  beginning  of  the  year;  and  as  the  snow  was  still 
Fabius  to  thick  on  the  Apennines,  the  Gauls  could  not  yet 
take  the  field  to  march  into  Etruria,  and  the  cam- 
paign would  not  be  opened  till  the  spring.  But  the 
position  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  enemy's  country 
was  exceedingly  perilous;  and  he  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  Fabius,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation.  Accordingly,  Fabius  himself 
having  raised  "  a  small  force  of  4000  foot  and  600 
horse,  out  of  a  great  multitude  who  were  eager  to 
serve  under  so  renowned  a  general,  set  out  at  once 
for  Etruria.  He  found  Appius  Claudius  busUy 
employed  in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  his 
camp,  and  the  soldiers  from  thus  acting  solely  on  the 
defensive  were  dispirited,  and  mistrusted  both  them- 
selves and  their  general.  Fabius  ordered  them  to 
level  their  fortifications;  and  having  sent  Appius 
home,  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  person, 
and  kept  it  continually  in  movement,  marching 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and  restoring  to  the  men 
their  accustomed  feeling  of  confidence.  He  then 
stationed  one  division  **  in  the  country  of  the  Camer- 
tian  Umbrians,  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  to  observe 
the  pass  by  which  the  Gauls  were  likely  to  cross  the 
Apennines,  apparently  that  of  La  Scheggia  on  the 
Flaminian  road,  descending  on  Nocera  and  Foligno. 

*»  livy,  X.  25.  "  Livy,  X.  25. 
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This  was  placed  under  the  command  of  L.  Scipio ;    chap. 

xxxni. 
while  Fabius  himself  returned  to  Rome  to  concert  ^ — v — ^ 

measures  with  his  colleague  for  the  operations  of  the 

approaching  spring. 

Two  consular  armies"  were  destined  to  take  the  Forcwofth; 

Romans  and 

field,  consisting  each  of  two  Roman  legions,  and  anth«»r*ui«« 
unusually  large  force  of  Roman  cavalry;  together «5t»^«op««- 
with  500  Campanian  cavalry,  and  a  force  of  allies 
still  larger  than  that  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
Amongst  the  allies  were  undoubtedly  the  Lucanians** 
and  Campanians,  and  in  all  probability  the  Marsians, 
Pelignians,  Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  as  well  as 
the  contingents  of  the  colonies  founded  in  the  late 
war,  and  those  of  the  still  independent  cities  of  the 
Latins.  All  the  forces  of  the  Picentians  which 
could  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  their  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  those  of  the  Camertians,  were  em- 
ployed, we  may  suppose,  with  the  army  of  L.  Scipio, 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  in  Umbria. 

Whilst  this  large  force,  consisting  at  least  of  be-  Thwrmmct 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men,  was  to  take  the  ° 
field  in  the  north,  two  more  Roman  legions,  with  a 
proportionate  number  of  allies,  were  to  invade  Sam- 
nium*'  under  L.  Volumnius  as  proconsul.  A  third 
army,  under  Cn.  Fulvius  as  propraetor",  was  to  be  sta- 
tioned as  a  reserve  in  the  Faliscan  territory,  at  once 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Tiber  and  preserve  the 


^  Livy,  X.  26.  consul's  camp,  in  the  year  immedi- 

^  The  Lucanians  are  mentioned    ately  following.    See  livy,  X.  33. 

•J'^  livy,  X.  27. 


as  among  the  regular  aUies  of  the 

Romans,  and  quartered  within  the        '^  Livy,  X.  27 

VOL.  II.  2 
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CHAP,   communications  of  the  main  army  with  Borne ;  and 

XXXIII. 

'^ — V — ^  also  to  create  a  diversion,  if  opportunity  should  offer, 
hy  acting  on  the  offensive  against  Etruria.  And 
lastly,  a  fourth  army,  commanded  by  L.  Postumius 
Megellus^^  also  proprsetor,  was  to  foe  encamped  in 
the  Vatican  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
to  cover  Rome  itself. 
diVSin  b'  "^^^  account  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Romans  is 
th?GMi8^  clear  and  perfectly  credible ;  but,  unfortunat^y,  we 
nite^"  ^®  ^^^  ^^  *^**^  ignorance  as  to  the  numbers,  move- 
ments, and  position  of  the  enemy.  Why  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Samnites  did  not  crush  Scipio's  army,  even 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  we  can  scarcely  un- 
derstand, unless  we  suppose  that  party  struggles  again 
paralyzed  the  force  of  the  Etruscans,  and  kept  it  in 
inactivity  under  a  show  of  caution,  till  the  whole 
army  of  the  alliance  should  be  assembled.  At  last 
the  Gauls  commenced  their  movement  before  the 
consuls  had  left  Rome ;  they  hastened  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  no  sooner  had  they 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  war,  than  they  began  to  act 
in  earnest.  L.  Scipio's  army*®  was  attacked  by  the 
Gauls  and  Samnites,  and  completely  defeated ;  one 
legion,  it  is  said,  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  of  his 
division  took  shelter,  probably,  within  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  the  Gaulish  horsemen  over- 

••  Livy,  X.  27.  fiaiois.  It  was  fought  in  the  coun- 

«°  livy,  X.  26.  Polybius,  II.  19.  try  of  the  Camertians,  or  people 

We  learn  from  Polybius,  that  the  of  Camerinum,  perhaps  near  the 

Samnites  were  engaged   in    this  point  where  the  modem  road  from 

action  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  and  Ancona  to  Rome  crosses  the  Apen- 

that  it  was  not  a  surprise,  but  a  nines  to  descend  upon  Foligno. 
regular  battle,  iraptrd^pro    'Po>- 
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running  the  country,  fell  in  suddenly  with  the  two    chap. 
consular  armies,  which  had  now  taken  the  field,  and  ' — -^ — ^ 
first  acquainted  them  with  the  defeat  of  their  coun- 
trymen, by  exhibiting  the  heads  of  the  slain  Romans 
affixed  to  their  long  lances,  or  hanging  round  the 
necks  of  their  horses. 

Exactly  at  this  critical  point  of  the  campaign,  The  Etnu- 
LivVs  narrative  fails  us,  and  all  that  passed  between  Umbnuis 
the  deBtruction  of  the  legion  and  the  final  battle  atlS^.%^ 

^  Gauls  and 

Sentinum,  is  a  total  blank :  it  is  as  much  lost  to  us  sunnitet 

1      •  1  •    1  retreat  be- 

as  a  country  travelled  over  during  the  night;  wewndthe 

were  in  one  sort  of  scenery  yesterday,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  another  this  morning :  each  is  distinct 
in  itself  but  we  know  not  the  connexion  between 
them.  Earnestly  must  Gellius  Egnatius  have  la- 
boured to  bring  on  a  decisive  battle  in  the  plains 
of  Umbria ;  the  allies  had  begun  the  campaign  with 
happy  omens,  their  whole  force  was  united,  the 
ground  was  favourable ;  nothing  could  be  gained,  and 
every  thing  would  be  hazarded  by  delay.  But  whe- 
ther the  fitult  rested  once  again  with  the  Etruscans, 
or  whether  the  Picentians  caused  a  timely  diversion, 
by  threatening  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Gauls, 
or  whether  the  consuls  fell  back  upon  Spoletum, 
and  were  able  to  avoid  an  action  for  the  moment, 
we  know  not.  But  they  sent  orders  to  the  pro- 
praetors, Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  no  sooner  did  the 
tidings  of  this  movement  reach  the  enemy^s  army, 
than  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  insisted  on  march- 

z2 
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CHAP,  inir  to  the  defence  of  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  the 
* — . — !»  Gauls  and  Samnites,  indignant  at  their  desertion,  and 
refusing  to  follow  them,  had  no  choice  themselves 
but  to  fiall  back  behind  the  Apennines,  and  to  resign 
their  hopes  of  a  victorious  march  upon  Rome. 
The  Romans  The  Romaus  pursucd  them  instantly,  with  two 
The  two  *  consular  armies  certainly,  and  with  the  wreck  of  L. 
at  senti-  Scipio's  divisiou  ;  perhaps  also  with  the  two  legions 
of  L.  Volumnius,  which  may  have  been  recalled  from 
Samnium.  They  found  the  enemy  in  the  country  of 
Sentinum,  an  Umbrian  town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines*',  just  under  the  central  chain,  in  a  small 
valley  which  runs  down  into  the  larger  valley  of  the 
Msis  or  Esino,  and  not  far  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Flaminian  road,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the 
watershed  of  the  mountains.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Roman  generals  to  bring  the  con- 
test to  an  issue  whilst  they  had  only  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  to  encounter,  and  in  this  they  easily  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  Gauls  had  never  yet  fought  the  Ro- 
mans without  conquering  them,  and  Gellius  Egnatius 
knew  enough  of  the  inconstant  humour  of  barba- 
rians to  be  aware  that  they  would  soon  be  tired  of  a 
protracted  war,  and  that  if  the  Gauls  too  deserted 
him,  his  heroic  march  from  Samnium  would  have 
"been  made  in  vain.  So  the  two  armies  met  by  com- 
mon consent  in  fair  field :  Q.  Fabius  was  on  the  Ro- 

'^  The  ancient  Sentinum  stood  discovered  there.    See  Orelli,  Nos. 

on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  3861  and  4949.     But  I  have  no 

town  of  Sassoferrato,  as  is  known  good  information  as  to  the  details 

by  inscriptions  which  have  been  of  the  topography. 
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ZBan  right,  opposed  to  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his  Sam-  chap. 
nites  *^ ;  P.  Deciiis  was  on  the  left,  over  against  the 
Gauls.  If  L.  Volumnius  was  present  with  the 
legions  from  Sanmium,  he  probably,  like  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  at  Cannae,  who  had  also  been  consul  in  the 
year  before  the  battle,  had  his  place  in  the  centre. 
The  Samnites  could  not  alone  have  contended  with 
Q.  Fabius,  whose  right  wing  was  equal  to  a  regular 
consular  army ;  and  the  Gauls  must  have  been  more 
than  enough  to  overpower  P.  Decius.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Gauls  composed  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  and  that  only  the  ex- 
treme left  was  held  by  Gellius  Egnatius  and  his 
Sanmites. 

While  the  two  armies  fronted  each  other,  and  a  fkvour- 

able  omen 

were  on  the  very  eve  of  battle,  a  hind*^  said  the  eiicouraget 
Roman  story,  came  running  down  from  the  moun- 
tains between  the  two  opposing  lines,  with  a  wolf  in 
chase  of  her.  She  ran  in  amongst  the  Gaulish  ranks, 
and  the  Gauls  transfixed  her  with  their  long  javelins. 
The  wolf  ran  towards  the  Romans,  and  they  in- 
stantly gave  free  passage  to  the  beast  which  had 
given  suck  to  the  founder  of  their  city,  and  whose 
image  they  had  only  in  the  preceding  year  ^^  set  up 
beneath  that  very  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium 
which  tradition  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  mira- 
cle. "  See,"  cried  out  one  of  the  soldiers,  "  Diana's 
sacred  hind  has  been  slain  by  the  barbarians,  and 
will  bring  down  her  wrath  upon  them;  while  the 

««  livy,  X.  27.  «"  Livy,  X.  27.  •*  livy,  X.  23. 
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CHAP.  Roman  wol^  unhurt  by  sword  or  spear,  gives  us  a 
^ — .. — '  fair  omen  of  victory,  and  bids  us  think  on  Mars  and 
on  Quirinus  our  divine  founder/'  So  the  Roman 
soldiers,  as  encouraged  by  a  sign  from  the  gods, 
rushed  cheerfully  to  the  onset 
battlb  of  This  story,  with  some  other  circumstances  related 
of  the  battle  itself,  are  blended  strangely  with  the 
perfectly  historical  substance  of  the  general  nanar 
tive.  When  the  armies  closed^S  the  Roman  left 
wing  struggled  vigorously  against  the  numbers,  and 
strength,  and  courage  of  the  Grauls.  Twice,  it  is 
said,  did  the  Roman  and  Campanian  cavalry  charge 
with  effect  the  Graulish  horsemen;  but  in  their 
second  charge  they  were  encountered  by  a  force 
wholly  strange  to  them,  the  war  chariots  of  the 
enemy,  which  broke  in  upon  them  at  full  speed,  and 
with  the  rattling  of  their  wheels,  and  their  unwonted 
appearance,  so  startled  the  horses  of  the  Romans, 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  &ce  them,  and 
horse  and  man  fled  in  confusion.  Uncouth  and 
almost  ridiculous  as  these  chariots  may  seem  to  our 
notions,  yet  a  force  which  terrified  Csesar^s  veterans, 
and  which  that  great  master  of  war  speaks  oi  b» 
formidable,  could  not  have  been  ridiculous  in  reality; 
and  the  undoubted  effect  of  the  British  chariots 
against  the  legions  of  CSsesar,  may  well  convince  us 
that  the  Gaulish  chariots  at  Sentinum  must  have 
struck  terror  into  the  soldiers  of  Decius. 
TeVSw "'        Th®  Roman  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  their 

«  Livy,  X.  27,  28. 
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infantry;  the  first  line  of  the  legions  was  broken*    chap. 

XXXIII 

and  the  Gauls^  following  their  advantage,  pressed  on  ^ — ^. — '-^ 
with  the  masses  of  their  in&ntry.  Decius  strove  in  death. 
vain  to  stop  the  flight  of  his  soldiers ;  one  way  alone 
was  left  by  which  he  might  yet  serve  his  country; 
he  bethought  him  of  his  fether  at  the  battle  by  Ve- 
suvius, and  calling  to  M.  Livius,  one  of  the  ponti- 
fices  who  attended  him  in  the  field,  he  desired  him 
to  dictate  to  him  the  fit  words  of  self-devotion. 
Then,  in  the  same  dress,  and  with  all  the  same  cere- 
monies, he  pronounced  also  the  same  form  of  words 
which  had  been  uttered  by  his  father,  and  devoting 
himself  and  the  host  of  the  enemy  with  him  to  the 
grave  and  to  the  powers  of  the  dead,  he  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  Gaulish  ranks,  and  was  slain. 

His  last  act  as  consul  had  been  to  invest  the  pon-  The  aaois 

'■  resist  ohsti 

tifex  M.  Livius  *®  vrtth  the  command  of  his  legions  »»t«iy» 
as  propraetor,  and  to  order  his  lictors  to  follow  the 
new  general.  Fabius  also,  learning  the  danger  of  his 
colleague,  had  sent  two  of  his  own  lieutenants,  L. 
Scipio  and  C.  Marcius,  to  his  aid,  with  reinforce- 
ments drawn  from  his  own  reserve ;  and  thus  the 
flight  of  the  Romans  was  stayed,  while  the  manner 
of  Decius'  death  encouraged  rather  than  dismayed 
his  soldiers,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  price  ^ 

paid  for  their  victory.  But  the  Gauls,  though 
checked,  were  yet  neither  beaten  nor  disheartened ; 
they  gathered  into  thick  masses,  with  their  huge 
shields   covering  almost  their  whole  bodies,  and, 

«  Livy,  X.  29. 
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CHAP,    wielding  their  heavy  broadswords,  they  stood  un- 
vi^^J^lL  broken  and  unassailed ;  till  the  Romans  picked  up 
from  the  field  of  battle  the  javelins  which  had  been 
discharged   earlier  in  the  action,   and   with   these 
missiles  endeavoured  to  wear  down  the  mass  of  their 
enemies.     The   pila   pierced   through   the   wood^i 
shields  of  the  Gauls,  encumbering  them,  even  when 
they  inflicted  no  wound ;   but  the   Gauls  stood  as 
firm  as  the  "  Scottish  circle  deep  "  under  the  hail  of 
the  English  arrows  at  Flodden ;  and  no  efforts  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Romans  could  secure  the  victory. 
Pabmsdc-       Meanwhile,  Fabius•^  on  the  right,  after  a  long 
^?™?^t   and  arduous  contest  with  the  Samnites,  and  finding 
forcwthe    that  his  infiuitry  could  not  break  them,  at  last  suc- 
©▼e  ^^    ceeded  in  charging  their  flank  with  his  cavalry,  and 
ihe^mlLe  ^*  *^^  ^^^  momeut,  bringing  all  his  reserves  of  inr 
&ntry  into  action,  he  assailed  their  line  in  front,  and 
decided  the  victory.     The  Samnites  fled   to  their 
camp,  and  thus  left  exposed  the  flank  of  the  Gauls, 
who  were  still  maintaining  their  ground.     Fabius 
saw  his  opportunity,  and  detached  the  Campanian 
cavalry,  with  the  principes  of  the  third  legion,  to 
attack   the  Gauls   in  the  rear;   while   he  himself 
closely  pursued  the  Samnites,  and  vowed  aloud  that 
if  he  won  the  day,  he  would  build   a  temple  and 
offer  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  to  Jupiter  the  vic- 
torious.    The  Samnites  rallied  under  the  ramparts 
of  their  camp,  and   still  disputed  the  victory ;  but 
the  Gauls,  assailed  on  all  sides,  were  now  hopelessly 

•'  Livy,  X.  29. 
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broken,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  Samnites  vanished,    chap. 
when  their  commander  Gellius  Egnatius  fell.     Still,  ^ — v — ^ 
when  the  day  was  utterly  lost,  these  brave  men 
would  neither  surrender  nor  disperse ;  they  left  the 
field  in  a  body,  and  immediately  began  their  retreat 
to  their  own  country. 

The  Roman  accounts  of  this  bloody  battle  •'  state  Lowonboth 

ttdCB. 

the  loss  of  their  enemies  at  25,000  killed,  and  8000 
prisoners :  their  own  they  make  to  have  amounted 
to  8200  killed;  but  they  give  no  report  of  the 
number  of  wounded.  Of  the  total  loss,  only  1200 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  right  wing,  while  in 
the  army  of  Decius  there  were  killed  7000.  The 
great  slaughter  in  ancient  warfiftre  always  took  place 
when  the  line  of  battle  was  broken ;  and  the  dis- 
parity of  loss  on  the  two  wings  of  the  Roman  army 
is  therefore  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 

Meanwhile  Cn.  Fulvius*'  had,  according  to  hisPi*™J^^j 
instructions,  penetrated  into  Etruria;  and  had  not 
only   laid  waste  a  large  tract  of  country,  but  had 
defeated  in  the  field  an  army  sent  out  by  the  two 
cities  of  Perusia  and  Ciusium  to  check  his  ravages. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Etruscans  were  at  this 
time  suffering  the  full  evil  of  distracted  counsels,  and 
that  they  were  neither  unanimous  for  peace  nor  for 

"  Liyy,  X.  29.    Duris  of  Sa-  Hoeschel.  p.  490.  Duris  supposed 

mo«y  a  contemporary  writer,  but  that  the  Etruscans  were  engaged 

whose  information  of  these  events  in  the  battle ;  and  some  of  the 

could  come  only  from  common  Roman  writers  gave  the  same  ac- 

report,  and  who  delighted  to  ex-  count,  and  made  the  allied  army 

aggerate  the  disasters  of  the  Gauls,  to  consist  of  a  million  of  men. 

related  that  in  the  Gaulish  and  See  Niebuhr,  Vol.  III.  note  647. 
Samnite  army  100,000  men  had        *  livy,  X.  30. 
flEdleo.    See  Diodorus,  XXI.  Frag. 
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war.  What  was  become  of  the  forces  of  Arretium, 
of  Volaterrse,  of  Rusellae,  of  Cortona,  and  of  Vulsinii, 
when  Clusium  and  Perusia  were  left  to  resist  the 
Roman  invasion  alone? 
SSJhll?**^  The  body  of  Decius  '*  was  found  under  a  heap  of 
slaughtered  Gauls,  and  honourably  buried.*  Fabius 
celebrated  his  funeral,  and  pronounced  his  fiineral 
oration ;  a  fit  tribute  from  one  who  had  been  twice 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  and  once  in  the  ceur 
sorship;  nor  had  any  man  enjoyed  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  his  excellence.  He  had  proved 
his  skill  and  courage  in  war,  and  his  wisdom  and 
moderation  in  peace ;  and  he  had  experienced  also 
the  noble  frankness  of  his  nature,  which  never 
allowed  any  selfish  jealousy  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  private  friendship,  and  much  less  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  country's  service. 
a^^*ib?  "^^^^  ^^  *^®  great  battle  of  Sentinum,  the 
induced  to   Austerlitz  of  the  third  Samnite  war.     But  as  more 

tenre  again 

gjjjl^  than  eighteen  months  elapsed  between  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  so  neither  was 
the  coalition  against  Rome  dissolved  at  once  by  the 
victory  of  Sentinum.  The  Gauls,  indeed,  remained 
quiet  after  their  defeat,  for  their  interest  in  the  war 
was  only  that  of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  they  were 
not  tempted  to  a  service  which  seemed  likely  to 
bring  with  it  more  loss  than  profit.  But  even  Etruria 
would  not  yet  submit  to  Rome,  and  the  Samnites, 
hoping  still  to  keep  the  war  at  a  distance  from  their 
own  country,  were  eager  to  renew  the  contest. 

'0  Livy,  X.  29. 
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Yet  the  Romans  could  not  but  feel  finreat  relief    chap. 

xxxni. 
from  their  victory.     The  armies  of  the  proprsetors^  fr— -r-^ 

Cn.  Fulvius  and  L.  Postumius,  were  recalled  to  p»wiw. 
Rome^^  and  disbanded;  and  Fabius  marched  into 
Etruria  with  his  consular  army,  and  was  strong 
enough  to  obtain  fresh  advantages  over  the  Peru- 
sians,  who  alone  of  all  the  Etruscan  people  ventured, 
it  seemsy  to  meet  the  Romans  in  the  field.  He  then 
returned  to  Rome  and  triumphed  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember over  the  three  principal  powers  of  the  late 
coalition,  the  Etruscans,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Sam- 
nites ;  and  the  soldiers  who  followed  his  chariot,  in 
the  rude  verses  which  they  were  accustomed  to  utter 
on  such  occasions,  commemorated  the  death  of  De- 
cius  as  fiilly  equal  in  glory  to  their  own  general's 
safe  and  victorious  return.  It  is  mentioned  ^\  that 
each  soldier  received  out  of  the  spoil  taken  in  the 
late  battle,  eighty-two  asses^  and  a  coat  and  military 
cloak ;  **  rewards,'*  says  Livy,  sadly  feeling  how  whole 
districts  of  Italy  had  in  his  days  been  portioned  out 
amongst  the  legions  of  Augustus,  ^^  which  the  sol- 
diers of  those  times  did  not  think  despicable." 

^  This  appears  from  the  dr-  before  hb  trinmph»  whereas  livy 
cumstance  that  Fabias  marched  makes  him  march  back  to  Etruria 
into  Etraria  and  engaged  the  Pe-  after  his  triumph.  But  as  Nie- 
nisians;  which  shows  that  Cn.  buhr  says,  his  army  would  be  dis- 
Fulvius  must  have  already  been  banded  as  a  matter  of  course  after 
recalled,  and  also  because  App.  his  triumph,  and  the  Fasti  Capi- 
Claudius  the  prsetor  was  ordered  tolini  say  that  he  triumphed  over 
to  support  L.  Volumnius  in  Sam-  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the  Sam- 
nium  with  the  remains  of  the  uites  and  Gauls;  which  he  could 
army  of  Decius :  had  the  proprse-  not  have  done  had  he  only  tri- 
tors'  armies  been  still  embodied,  umphed  for  his  victory  at  Senti- 
one  of  them  would  probably  have  num,  as  no  Etruscans  were  en- 
been  employed  on  that  service.  I  gaged  there, 
have  followed  Niebuhr  in  placing  ''  Livy,  X.  30. 
Fabius'  victories  over  the  Perosians 
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CHAP.  The  wreck  of  the  Samnite  army  ^\  still,  it  is  said, 
,^--g-— ^  amounting  to  5000  men,  made  its  way  unhurt  or 
nite  army  uHopposod  through  the  countrios  of  the  Picentians 
wajwkto  and  Vestinians,  and  from  thence  proceeded  towards 

Samxuum.  ^ 

Samnium  through  the  country  of  the  Pelignians,  by 
Sulmo  and  the  Five-mile  plain  to  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus  or  Sangro.  The  Pelignians,  more  zealous  in 
the  quarrel,  because  they  were  nearer  neighbours  to 
the  Samnites,  and  their  lands  no  doubt  had  often 
suffered  from  Samnite  incursions,  endeavoured  to 
cut  off  the  retreating  army.  But  the  Samnites,  with 
some  loss,  beat  off  this  new  enemy,  and  entered  their 
own  country  in  safety. 
pMrationf       It  is  manifest  that  during  this  year  Sanmium 

in  Samnium  ^  •^ 

and  campa-  eujoycd  a  comploto  respite  from  invasion ;  and  that 
thiB  cam-  L.  Volumnius,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  was  not 
called  away  to  the  great  seat  of  war  in  Umbria,  was 
not  a  match  for  the  Samnite  forces  opposed  to  him. 
His  defeat  of  a  Samnite  army  which  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Matese  is  entitled  to  no  credit  what- 
ever; on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  Samnites 
again  invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  two  diiFereot 
directions  '* ;  that  one  army  descended  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Formise  and  Vescia,  and  another  laid  waste 

^  hWy,  X.  30.  question ;  for  it  was  011I7  in  the 

^*  lAyy,  X.  31.     He  describes  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war 

the  scene  of  the  second  Samnite  that  the  Romans  planted  a  colony 

inroad  in  these  words,  "  in  iEser-  there ;    unless    we   suppose  that 

ninum  quseque  Vultumo  adjacent  portions  of  its  domain  had  already 

flumini."    'Fhe  word  which  m  the  been  ceded  to  the  Ronums  in  the 

modern  editions  of  Livy  is  printed  second  Samnite  war,  which,  how- 

as  "i£serninum"    varies,    how-  ever,   considering  how  deep  the 

ever,  in  the  MSS.  greatly.    iEser-  city  lies  in  the  heart  of  Samnium, 

nia  in  Samnium  seems  out  of  the  seems  improbable. 
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the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  apparently  where  it  first  chap. 
issues  out  on  the  plain  of  Campania.  After  the  ^ — v — ^ 
battle  of  Sentinum,  the  legions  of  Decius  were  re- 
called from  Etruria,  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Appius  Claudius  the  prsetor,  and  he  and  L.  Volum- 
nhis,  acting  together  with  their  two  armies,  obliged 
the  Samnites  to  retreat  within  their  frontier.  But 
as  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made  peace  with  Rome, 
the  Samnites  were  not  discouraged,  and  trusted  that 
another  year  might  enable  them  to  retrieve  their 
defeat  at  Sentinum. 

The  events  of  the  next  year,  however,  are  involved  ^^^J^^ 

A.C  294. 

in  such  confusion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle  ^f^  cwm- 
them.  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  one  of  the  proprse-  ^fHJVd^ 
tors  of  the  year  before,  was  now  consul,  and  M.  Ati-  J^^J**«®* 
lius  Regulus  was  his  colleague.  The  seat  of  war 
was  again  transferred  to  Apulia  '*,  where  the  Sam- 
nites, well  understanding  the  importance  of  acting 
on  the  offensive,  laid  siege  to  Luceria.  Here  there 
was  fought  a  bloody  and  indecisive  battle,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  in  such  danger,  that  the  consul 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jove  the  stayer  of  flight, 
if  his  army  were  saved  from  total  rout.  At  the  end 
of  the  campaign  the  Roman  army  wintered  at 
Interamna  ^*  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  save  that 
country  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
consul  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia.  His 
colleague  had  been  recalled  from  Samnium  earlier  in 
the  season  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Etruria ;  and  this 

s*  livy,  X.  36.  w  Livy,  X.  36. 
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CHAP,    he  did,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts,  vnth  sncli 

^ — 'V — ^  success  ",  that  Vulsinii,  Penisia»  and  Arretium  sued 

for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  yeara     But 

which  consul  it  was  who  fought  at  Luceria,  and 

which  had  marched  into  Etruiia,  the  annalists  did 

not  know,  and  therefore  guessed  variously  ".     Some 

accounts  went  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  both  consuls 

triumphed  '^ ;  but  most  said  that  only  one  obtained 

that  honour,  and  again  they  did  not  agree  in  detep- 

mining  which  consul  it  was.     It  is  probable  that 

neither  of  the  consuls  triumphed ;  nor  does  it  seem 

likely  that  the  Romans  obtained  any  advantages  in 

this  year,  except  perhaps  over  the  ever-restless  but 

ever-vacillating  and  divided  Etruscans.     The  Sam- 

nites  therefore  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  once 

again. 

A.u.c.  461.      The  next  year  was  undoubtedly  marked  by  great 

Sixth  cU-  successes  on  the  side  of  the  Romans ;  but  its  history 

suiShip  of"  is  still  uncertain  in  the  details,  and  much  of  the 

aiid  sp!cu*  geography  of  the  campaign  is  wholly  inexplicable. 

viliuB. 

^  Iavj,  X.  37.  authority,  without  the  sanction  of 

^  L\vy  says  that  Atilius  fouffbt  the  senate.     But  this  story  is  re- 

at  Luceria,  and  Postumius  marched  ferred  by  Dionysius  to  Postnmius' 

into  Etruria.    Claudius  Quadriga-  third  consulship)  three  years  after- 

rius,  as  quoted  by  Livy,  maintained  wards;    and   Claudius    said  that 

exactly  tne  contrary ;  and  Fabius,  Postumius  never  triumphed  at  all. 

whose  narrative  of  this  war  seems  It  does  not  appear  that  the  narra- 

to  have  depended  chiefly  on  the  tive  of  Fabius  gave  a  triumph  to 

memoirs  of  the  Fabian  family,  and  either  of  them.    Livy,  X.  37. 
to  have  become  uncertain  where        Orosius'    description    of     the 

they  failed  him,  did  not  venture  to  events  of  this  year  is  far  nearer 

say  which  it  was.    See  livy,  X.  the  truth,  I  think,  than  the  ac- 

37.  count  of  Livy.     "  Sequitur  annus 

^  Fasti  Capitolini.    Livy  says  quo  Romani  instaurato  a  Samniti- 

that  Atilius  did  not  triumpn,  but  bus  bello  victi  sunt,  atque  in  cas- 

that  Postumius  did,  by  his  own  tra  fugerunt.''  III.  22. 
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The  consuls  were  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  son  of  that    chap. 

XXXIII 

Papirius  who  had  been  so  &mous  in  the  second  > — ^ — ^ 
Samnite  war,  and  Sp.  Garvilius  Maximus.  Car- 
vilius  took  the  command  ^^  of  the  army  which  had 
wintered  near  Interamna  on  the  Liris;  Papirius 
commanded  two  new  legions,  and  both  consuls  were 
ordered  to  invade  Samnium. 

The  Samnites  on  their  part  are  said  to  have  raised  DesMnta 

^  reaolubon  of 

an  anny  with  unusual  care,  and  to  have  bound  their  ^J^" 
soldiers  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  taken  amidst  the 
most  mysterious  and  horrid  ceremonies,  that  they 
would  either  conquer  or  die.  The  men  thus  pledged 
were  arrayed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  waving 
plumes  on  their  helmets,  and  with  coats  of  white  linen, 
exactly  as  had  been  done  fifteen  years  before^  when 
the  old  Papirius,  the  father  of  the  present  consul, 
was  appointed  dictator  to  encounter  them ;  and  the 
repetition  of  these  same  ceremonies  by  the  Samnites 
now  made  the  Romans,  for  the  omen's  sake,  appoint 
another  Papirius  Cursor  to  be  consul;  as  if  the 
Papirian  &mily  •*  was  chosen  by  the  gods  to  meet 
and  to  overcome  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  their 
Samnite  enemies. 

It   was  no  doubt  the  failure  of  all  co-operation  They  ntdn 
in  Etruria,  and  the  knowledge,  therefore,  that  they  thr^unt^'^ 
would  have  to  withstand  the  whole  force  of  Rome,  bines! 
which  led  the  Samnites  to  apply  these  extraordinary 
excitements  to  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.     Yet  it 
seems  as  if  they  had  not  abandoned  all  hopes   of 

"  Livy,  X.  39.  "  Livy,  X.  38, 39. 
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CHAP.    Etruscan  aid,  and  that  they  had  learned  from  their 

XXXIII.  ^ 

' — ^^ — '  enemies  the  wisdom  of  acting  on  the  ofltensive ;  for 

the  first  operations  of  the  Roman  armies  w^e  the 

capture  of  Amitemum"^  and  the  ravaging  of  the 

country  of  Atina.     This  seat  of  war  implies  that  tiie 

Samnites  still  obstinately  retained  their  line  of  com* 

munication  with  Etruria  amidst  all  the  invasions  of 

their  own  country,  and  with  this  view  still  held  fast 

to  their  alliance  those  Sabine  and  Volscian  cities 

which  at  the  beginning  of  the  coalition  had  been 

forced  or  persuaded  to  espouse  their  cause. 

Ai^ninige      ^  Samuite  army  was  also  sent  into  Campania»  to 

ravage  the  territory  ^'  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 

on   the   Liris  and   Vultumus,   whilst  another  was 

kept  in  Samnium  for  home  defence;  and  it  waa, 

perhaps,  to  the  soldiers  of  this  last  army,  consisting 

of  the  oldest  and  youngest  men  capable  of  bearing 

arms,  that  the  excitements  of  enthusiasm  were  i^ 

plied,  to  make  up  for  their  inferiority  in  strength  and 

in  experience. 

Both  the         The  Roman  consuls  '*,  having  jointly  laid  waste 

Buu  invade  the  territory  of  Atina,  proceeded  to  enter  Samnium. 

Operations  The  soat  of  war  lay  apparently  in  the  country  of  the 

of  the  Ma-   Peutrian  Samnites  on  the  north  of  the  Matese :  Car- 

tflse 

villus  laid  siege  to  Cominium :  Papirius,  after  having 
taken  Duronia,  marched  against  Aquilonia,  where  the 
Samnite  army  was  stationed:  all  these  three  places  are 
quite  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that 
they  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Matese,  because 

"  Livy,  X.  39.  »  Zonaw,  VIIL  1.  »*  Livy.  X.  39. 
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two  of  them  are  described  as  being  near  to  Bovia-  chap. 
Hum,  the  site  of  which  is  known.  The  Samuites,  ^  ^ 
attacked  at  once  by  two  consular  armies,  were  com- 
pelled to  divide  their  forces;  and  eight  thousand 
meB  were  detached  from  the  army  before  Aquilonia 
to  relieve  Cominium.  A  deserter  acquainted  Papi- 
rius  with  this  movement^  and  he  instantly  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  warn  his  colleague,  while  he  himself 
attacked  the  enemy  at  the  moment  when  he  knew 
their  force  to  be  thus  untimely  weakened.  The 
auspices  had  been  reported  to  be  most  &vourable ; 
"  the  fowls  ate  so  eagerly,"  so  said  their  keeper  to 
the  consul,  "that  some  of  the  com  dropped  from 
their  mouths  on  the  ground"."  This  was  the  best 
possible  omen;  but  just  as  the  consul  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  the  signal  for  action,  his  nephew, 
Sp.  Papirius,  came  to  tell  him  that  the  keeper  had 
made  a  felse  report.  **  Some  of  his  comrades  have 
declared  the  truth,"  said  the  young  man;  "and  far 
from  eating  eagerly,  the  fowls  would  not  touch  their 
food  at  all."  "Thou  hast  done  thy  duty,  nephew,  in 
telling  me  this,"  replied  his  uncle;  "but  let  the 
keeper  see  to  it  if  he  has  belied  the  gods.  His 
report  to  me  is  that  the  omens  are  most  favourable, 
and,  therefore,  I  forthwith  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
But  do  you  see,"  he  added  to  some  centurions  who 


"  *'  PuUariufl  auspicium  mentiri  dictum  est :  hoc  qaidem  jam  tri- 
aosoft  tripudinm  solistimuro."  pudium  dicitur.  Quum  igitur  offa 
Livy,  X.  40.  "  Quia  quum  pas-  cecidit  ex  ore  pulli,  turn  auspi- 
cuntur  (aves)  necesse  est  aliquid  canti  tripudium  solistimum  nun- 
ex  ore  cadere  et  terram  pavire,  ter-  tiant."  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  11. 
ripavium  prime,  post  terripudium  34. 

VOL.  II.  A  a 
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xxxni  ^*^^^  ^7»  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  keeper  and  his  comrades  be  set  in 
' — — '  the  front  ranks  of  the  legions."  Ere  the  battle-cry 
was  raised  on  either  side,  a  chance  javelin  struck  the 
guilty  keeper,  and  he  fell  dead.  His  fate  was  in- 
stantly reported  to  the  consul.  "The  gods,**  he 
exclaimed,  "are  amongst  us:  their  vengeance  has 
fallen  on  the  guilty."  While  he  spoke,  a  crow  was 
heard  just  in  front  of  him  to  utter  a  full  and  loud 
cry.  "  Never  did  the  gods  more  manifestly  declare 
their  presence  and  &vour,"  exclaimed  the  consul; 
and  forthwith  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  Roman 
battle-cry  arose  loud  and  joyful, 
victorr  The  Samnites  met  their  enemies  bravely*^;  but 

L.  Papinus.  the  awful  rites  under  which  they  had  been  pledged 
gave  them  a  gloomy  rather  than  a  cheerful  courage ; 
they  were  more  in  the  mood  to  die  than  to  conquer. 
On  the  Roman  side  the  consul's  blunt  humour,  which 
he  had  inherited  from  his  fether,  spread  confidence 
all  around  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  when 
other  generals  would  have  earnestly  vowed  to  build 
a  temple  to  the  god  whose  aid  they  sought,  if  he 
would  grant  them  victory,  Papirius  called  aloud  to 
Jupiter  the  victorious,  "Ah,  Jupiter*',  if  the  enemy 
are  beaten  I  vow  to  offer  to  thee  a  cup  of  honeyed 
wine,  before  I  taste  myself  a  drop  of  wine  plain " 
Such   irreverent  jests   do  not  necessarily  imply  a 


"  Liinr,  X.  41.  favourite  beverage  of  the  Roma&s 

87  «<  Voverat  Jovi  Victori,  ai  le-  in  the  early  timea ;  temetum,  in  the 

giones  hostium  fudisaet,  pocillum  older  Latin,  was  merely  **  wine.'* 

mubi  Driuequam  temetum  biberet  See  Pliny,  Hist  Nator.  XIV.  13. 

sese  factnnim."     livy,   X.    42.  %  90.  ed.  SiUig. 

Mulsnm  was  *' honeyed  wine/'  a 
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scoffing  spirit;  they  mark  superstition  or  fanaticism  chap. 
quite  as  much  as  unbelief:  nor  would  the  consul's  * — v — ^ 
language  shock  those  who  heard  it^  but  rather  assure 
them  that  he  spoke  in  the  fiill  confidence  of  being 
heard  with  iayour  hj  the  gods,  as  a  man  in  hours  of 
festivity  would  smile  at  the  &miliarity  of  an  indulged 
servant.  Besides,  Papirius  performed  well  the  part 
of  a  general ;  he  is  said  to  have  practised  the  trick 
which  was  so  successful  at  Bannockbum^^ ;  the  camp 
servants  were  mounted  on  the  baggage  mules,  and 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  action  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  Samnites ;  the  news  ran  through  both 
armies,  that  Sp.  Carvilius  was  come  up  to  aid  his 
colleague,  and  a  general  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry 
and  in&ntry  at  this  moment  broke  the  Samnite 
lines,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  The  mass  of  the 
routed  army  fled  either  to  their  camp  or  within  the 
walls  of  Aquilonia;  but  the  cavalry,  containing  all 
the  chiefe  and  the  nobility  of  the  nation,  got  clear 
firom  thd  press  of  the  fugitives,  and  escaped  to 
BovianunL 

The  Romans  ^^  followed  up  their  victory,  and|"«^|f«of 
stormed  the  Samnite  camp,  and  scaled  the  walls  ^^io*- 
of  Aquilonia,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
during  the  night  Carvilius  meanwhile  had  taken 
Cominium,  while  the  detachment  sent  to  relieve  it 
had  been  recalled  to  the  main  army  when  Papirius 
began  his  attack,  and  thus  had  wasted  the  day  in 
marching  backwards  and   forwards,  without  being 


livy,  X.  40, 41.  »  Livy.  X.  41—43. 
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CHAP,    present  at  either  scene  of  action.     These  soldiers, 
' — ^v — ^  however,  having  halted   during  the   night   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Aquilonia,  pursued   their  march 
the  next  day,  and  with  a  very  trifling  loss  effected 
their  retreat  to  Bovianum,  which  was  now  the  com- 
mon rallying  point. 
TbecoMuii      Both  Aquilonia^^  and  Cominium  were  given  up  to 
Samnite      be  plundered  by  the  conquerors,  and  were  then  set 
the  Mst  of  on  fire.     It  was  late  in  the  season,  (a  circumstance 

the  Mateee.  ^ 

which  shows  how  imperfect  are  our  accounts  of  these 
wars,)  but  the  consuls  having  now  no  enemy  in  the 
field,  wished  to  follow  up  their  blow,  and  to  attack 
the  several  Samnite  cities ;  a  service  most  welcome 
to  the  soldiers,  as  it  offered  to  them  the  prospect  of 
plunder.  Bovianum  however  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  as  yet ;  so  the  consuls  moved  on  further 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
war  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Matese.  Here  Papi- 
rius  laid  siege  to  Ssepinum,  a  place  not  &r  from  the 
sources  of  the  Tamarus,  near  the  modem  road  from 
Benevento  to  Campob&Bso,  the  capital  of  Molise. 
Carvilius  attacked  a  town,  called  variously  in  the 
MSS.  of  Livy,  Vella,  Velia,  or  Volana,  but  the 
position  of  which  is  altogether  unknown. 
Sp.  Car-  The  tidings  of  these  successes^'  were  received  at 

called  and    Romc  with  the  greatest  joy ;  and  thanksgivings  were 
Etruria.      offered  for  four  days ;  the  longest  period  of  public 
rejoicings  for  victory  which  has  been  hitherto  men-- 
tioned  in  the  Roman  annals.     Just  at  this  time,  as 

"  Livy,  X.  44,  45.  »>  livy,  X.  45. 
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M^e  are  told,  there  came  complaints  from  the  Roman    chap. 

XXXIII 

allies  on  the  Etruscan  frontier,  that  is,  we  must  sup- 
pose, from  the  people  of  Sutrium,  that  the  Etruscans 
were  again  in  arms,  and  that  the  Faliscans,  hitherto 
the  allies  of  Rome,  had  now  taken  part  with  the 
enemy*  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  explain  all  these 
movements  in  Etruria;  or  to  decide  whether  the 
Etruscans  were  tempted  to  renew  the  contest  by  the 
employment  of  both  consuls  in  Samnium,  or  whether 
the  Romans  were  encouraged  by  their  victories  there 
to  take  vengeance  for  past  offences  on  the  Etruscans. 
At  any  rate  the  consuls  were  ordered  to  determine 
by  lot  which  of  them  should  march  into  Etruria: 
and  the  lot  fell  upon  Carvilius.  His  soldiers  were 
glad  to  go,  it  is  said,  because  the  cold  of  Samnium 
was  becoming  intolerable ;  but  they  had  other  rea- 
sons, besides  the  cold,  for  wishing  to  change  their 
seat  of  war ;  for  whatever  might  be  the  plunder  of 
the  Samnite  towns,  it  was  not  always  to  be  easily 
won ;  and  though  Carvilius  had  taken  three  of  them, 
yet  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  two  actions  in  the 
field,  in  which  his  own  loss  had  exceeded  that  of  the 
enemy.  Papirius,  on  his  side,  was  detained  for  a 
long  time  before  Ssepinum ;  the  Samnites  made 
repeated  sallies,  and  would  not  allow  him  even  to 
form  the  siege  of  the  place;  and  their  resistance 
was  so  protracted,  that  when  at  last  they  were  over- 
powered, and  the  town  was  taken,  the  winter  was  so 
far  advanced,  that  any  further  operations  were  im- 
practicable, and  Papirius  having,  as  we  may  suppose, 
burnt  Ssepinum,  evacuated  Samnium, 
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CHAP.        The  operations  of  Sp.  Carvilius  in  Etruria'*,  were 

XXXIII.  r  r 

:-7— —^  short  and  successftii ;  Troilium  and  some  small  moun- 

Tnamphsof  '  ,      ,         t^   ,. 

both  con-  tain  fortresses  were  taken,  and  the  Fahscans  pur- 
chased  a  truce  for  a  year  by  the  payment  of  100,000 
asses  and  a  year's  pay  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
army.  Both  consuls  enjoyed  a  splendid  triumjdi'^ ; 
and  a  very  large  treasure  of  copper  and  of  silver  was 
brought  home  by  Papirius,  and  paid  by  him  into  the 
treasury,  his  victorious  soldiers  receiving  nothing. 
Carvilius  brought  home  also  a  large  treasure ;  but  he 
divided  a  part  of  it  amongst  his  troops,  and  their 
pay  had  already  been  provided  to  them  out  of  the 
contribution  paid  by  the  Faliscans ;  so  that  the  un- 
gracious conduct  of  Papirius  was  doubly  odious, — tor 
his  soldiers  received  nothing  from  the  plunder,  and 
the  war-tax,  or  tributum,  was  made  to  furnish  them 
with  their  pay ;  and  thus  his  victories  brought  to  the 
poorer  citizens  no  relief  from  the  burdens  of  the 
war.  The  captured  arms^^  were  so  numerous,  that 
the  allies  and  colonies  of  Rome  received  a  large 
share  to  ornament  their  own  cities ;  and  Sp.  GGir- 
vilius**  made  out  of  those  which  fell  to  his  portion, 
a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  such  magnitude,  that 
when  it  was  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  Rome, 


•*  Livy,  X.  46.  which  had  been  obtained  by  the 

^  CarviliuB  triumphed  on  the  ransom  or  sale  of  the  prieoneVB, 

13th  of  January,  and  Papirius  on  amounted  to   2»033,000  asses  of 

the  13th  of  February.     Fasti  Ca-  full  weight,  that  is,  to  so  many 

pilolini.      Hie    weight   of   silver  pounds  weight  of  copper. 

taken  from  the  temples  and  houses  ^  Livy.  X.  46. 

of  the  several  cities  of  Samnium  «  Winy,  Hist.    Nat    XXXIV. 

which  had  been  captured,  amount-  §  43.  ed.  Sillig. 

ed  to  1330  lbs. ;  the  copper  money 
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it  oould  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  the  Latin  Ju-  ^^^^j 
piter  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Alba ;  a ' — ^ — ' 
distance  in  a  straight  line  of  not  less  than  twelve 
English  miles. 

After  such  an  issue  of  this  campai&rn,   we  read  ^*  fon^^ 

*      o  again  com- 

with  astonishment  that  Papirius  led  back  his  army  SJJ^^^*** 
to  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vescia  ••,  because  ■™»«"- 
that  country  was  still  infested  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Samnites.  And  in  the  next  year  we  find,  after 
a  long  interval,  C.  Pontius  of  Telesia  once  more  at 
the  head  of  the  Samnite  armies,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  war  in  Campania,  and  again  victorious. 
Austria  lost  five  armies  in  the  campaign  of  1796, 
before  she  would  consent  to  treat  for  peace;  and 
when  the  French  were  besieging  Cadiz,  and  had  won 
almost  all  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  Spain  still 
continued  to  resist^  and  the  Guerillas  often  inflicted 
defeat  upon  their  triumphant  enemy.  But  the  Sam- 
nite victory  obtained  over  Fabius  Gurges  in  Campa- 
nia in  the  year  immediately  following  the  triumphs 
of  Papirius  and  Carvilius,  is  more  extraordinary  than 
the  fortitude  either  of  Austria  or  Spain ;  and  so  far 
as  the  circumstances  are  known  to  us,  it  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  the  triumphant  career  of  the  Ven- 
deans  in  Bretagne,  when,  after  repeated  defeats  in 
their  own  country,  they  effected  their  desperate  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Loire. 

We  may  ask  why  the  Roman  government^  little  ^axP^I!^* 
apt  to  hold  its  hand  till  the  work  was  fully  done,  §u52!  Ae 

••  Livy,  X.  46. 
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CHAP,    and  having^  nothinff  to  fear  on  the  side   of  Etro- 

XXXIU 

^ — V — ^  ria,  contented  itself  with  sending  a  single  con- 
is  tent  alone  sular  army  into  the  field  in  the  year  following  the 
Sammum.  great  Yictories  of  Papirius  and  Carvilius,  instead  of 
employing  its  whole  force,  and  thus  again  overrun- 
ning the  enemy's  country.  The  reason  probably  is 
to  be  found  in  the  severe  visitation  of  pestilence 
which  at  this  time  fell  upon  Rome  ^' ;  and  this  may 
further  explain  why  the  legions  of  Papirius  wintered 
in  Campania;  for  as  such  disorders  are  generally 
more  or  less  local,  an  army  might  be  in  perfect 
health  on  the  hills  by  Vescia,  while  had  it  remained 
in  or  near  Rome,  it  would  have  been  losing  men 
daily.  However,  the  new  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  ^\ 


•7  livy,  X.  47.  Zonaras,  VIII. 
1. 

»  livy,  X.  47.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  his  tenth  book,  Livy 
names  the  consuls  who  were  elect- 
ed for  the  year  462,  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges  and  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
And  here  the  first  decade  of  Livy's 
history  ends,  and  as  the  second 
decade  is  lost,  we  shall  now  be 
without  his  assistance  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  volume.  We 
should  be  glad  to  possess  the  ele- 
venth book,  which  contained  the 
account  of  the  secession  to  the 
Janiculum  and  of  the  Hortensian 
laws :  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  careful 
study  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  books 
will  dispose  us  to  be  more  patient 
of  the  loss  of  those  which  fol- 
lowed them.  How  little  does  the 
tenth  book  tell  us  of  the  internal 
state  of  Rome !  how  uncertain  are 
its  accounts  of  the  several  wars ! 
Its  most  valuable  information  con- 
sists in  the  miscellaneous  notices 


with  which  Livy  generally  con- 
cludes his  account  of  every  year ; 
such  as  his  notice  of  the  paving  of 
a  part  of  the  Appian  roaa,  and  of 
the  building  of  several  temples. 
But  we  might  cheerfully  resign, 
not  the  second  decade  only,  but 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  in 
short,  every  Une  of  Livy's  history 
which  we  at  present  possess,  if  we 
could  so  purchase  the  recovery  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  decades, 
which  contained  the  history  t>f  the 
Italian  war,  and  of  the  civil  war 
of  Marius  and  Sylla  which  fol- 
lowed it.  For  this  period,  of 
which  we  know,  as  it  is,  so  little, 
Livy's  history  would  have  been 
invaluable.  He  would  have  been 
writing  of  times  and  events  suffi- 
ciently near  to  his  own  to  have 
been  perfectly  understood  by  him ; 
his  sources  of  information  would 
have  been  more  numerous  and 
less  doubtful,  and  then  his  fair 
and  upright  mind,  and  the  beauty 
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son  of  the  great  Fabius,  took  the  command  of  the  ^^^^^ 
army  in  Campania,  and  proceeded  towards  the  fron-  ' — '^ — -" 
tiers  of  Samnium.  C.  Pontius  Herennius,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  since  the  affidr  of  the  pass  of  Cau- 
dinm,  again  commanded  the  Samnite  army ;  whether 
it  was  that  he  was  now  called  upon,  in  tlie  extreme 
danger  of  his  country,  as  the  only  man  capable  of 
saving  it,  or  whether  the  southern  Samnites,  or  Cau- 
dinians,  had  in  fact  taken  no  part  in  the  war  for 
many  years,  and  only  now,  when  the  Pentrians  were 
nearly-  exhausted,  came  forward  to  uphold  their 
cause. 

The  ravages  which  the  pestilence  was  at  this  time  Seventh 

^  *  campaign. 

making  in  Rome  encouraged  the  enemy  ®^ ;  and  C.  ^®^f^^' 
Pontius  boldly  invaded  Campania.  Q.  Fabius,  for-  J7^c.  Pon- 
getting  how  formidable  is  the  last  struggle  of  the 
hunted  lion,  thought  that  to  meet  the  Samnites  was 
to  conquer  them ;  and  when  he  fell  in  with  some  of 
their  look-out  parties,  and  they  retired  before  him, 
he  believed  the  whole  Samnite  army  to  be  retreating, 
and,  leaving  his  baggage  behind  him,  he  pushed  on 
as  to  a  certain  victory.  His  men  were  already  tired 
and  disordered  by  the  haste  of  their  march,  when 
they  found  the  Samnite  army  in  perfect  order  ready 
to  receive  them.  They  were  presently  defeated; 
3000  men  were  killed  on  the  place  ^^,  many  were 

of  his  narratiTe,  would  have  pven  rowed  this  article ;  hut  who,  ez- 

us  a  picture  at  once  faithful  Jively,  cept    Niebuhr,  has    a   sufficient 

and  noble.  power  of  divination  to  discover 

»  Zonaras,  VIIL  2.  it? 

^^  £utropius»  II.     Suidas,  in  I  owe  nay  knowledge  of  the  pas- 

^apios  Mo^tfioff.    We  should  like  sage    in   Suidas  to  Freinsheim's 

to  know  from  whom  Snidas  bor-  supplement  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
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wounded,  and  night  alone  saved  the  army  from  de- 
struction. But  they  could  not  retreat  to  their  bag^ 
gage'^^  and  passed  a  miserable  night  in  the  open 
country,  without  any  means  of  relieving  their  wound- 
ed, whose  sufferings  filled  the  whole  army  with  hor- 
ror and  dismay.  Day  dawned,  and  the  Romans 
expected  to  be  attacked  by  the  conquerors;  but 
Pontius,  it  is  said,  heard  that  the  old  Fabius  was  dose 
at  hand,  coming  up  with  a  second  army  to  support 
his  son,  and  therefore  he  allowed  the  beaten  Romans 
to  retreat  unmolested.  This  is  improbable '^^;  but 
the  truth  is  lost  beyond  recovery,  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  details  of  this  most  important 
campaign. 


livy ;  and  as  he  has  consulted  al- 
most ever^  passage  in  the  ancient 
writers  whicn  relates  to  these  times, 
I  have  in  other  instances  heen  in- 
debted to  him  in  like  manner. 
But  it  is  right  to  state,  that  I  have 
always  consulted  the  passages  to 
which  he  refers,  and  have  myself 
verified  them:  and  of  this  the 
reader  may  be  assured,  that  no 
quotation  has  been  made  in  these 
notes  which  1  have  not  myself  ve- 
rified: if  it  has  ever  happened 
that  I  have  not  had  the  book  with- 
in my  reach,  tbe  circumstance  has 
been  and  will  be  especially  no- 
ticed. 

">  Zonara8,VIII.2. 

'^  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion 
Caesius,  represents  the  old  Fabius 
as  havinff  been  appointed  lieute- 
nant to  his  son  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign ;  and  he  says 
that  the  consul  left  Rome  before 
his  father,  and  was  anxious  to 
fight  the  Samnites  before  he  joined 


him,  that  the  glory  of  the  action 
might  be  his  own.  livy,  (Epi- 
tom.  XI.)  Eutropius,  and  the 
writer  from  whom  Suidas  coined 
his  article,.  **  Fabius  Mazimus," 
say  that  the  old  man  was  only 
made  his  son's  lieutenant  af^  \m 
defeat,  and  upon  his  own  request, 
in  order  to  save  him  from  oeing 
deprived  of  bis  command.  But  if 
this  be  true,  and  it  seems  the  more 
probable  account,  how  could  Pon- 
tius expect  the  arrival  of  the  old 
Fabias  on  the  instant  after  his 
son's  defeat  ?  Perhaps  the  consul 
fought  with  only  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  his  lieutenant  brought 
up  the  other  part  to  his  rescue 
from  the  camp  which  he  had  left 
so  rashly;  and  something  of  this 
sort  is  probable,  for  if  Q.  Fabius 
had  been  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  a  fair  battle  without  any  fault 
of  his  own,  the  senate,  according 
to  its  usual  practice,  would  not 
have  treated  his  defeat  so  severely. 
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The  defeat  of  Fabius  excited  irreat  indiirnation  at    chap. 

XXXIII 

Rome;  and  the  political  adversaries  of  his  father, ' — ^ — ^ 

'^  The  old  Q. 

such  as  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Papirius,  the  latter  Fabius 

_-  ,,i..i  tervn  under 

of  whom  was  now  praetor,  would  not  fail  to  exagge-  ^i««?n" 
iBte  his  misconduct.  It  was  moved  in  the  senate  nuit. 
that  he  should  be  recalled  from  the  army,  in  other 
words,  that  his  imperium  or  consular  power  should 
be  taken  from  him ;  a  measure  without  example  in 
Roman  history,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  Cinna.  The 
simple  course  would  have  been  to  order  the  consul 
to  name  a  dictator;  and  he  would  in  that  case  have 
named  his  fether,  who  by  universal  consent  vras  the 
man  best  fitted  to  meet  the  need.  But  the  more 
violent  course  was  preferred  by  the  party  opposed  to 
Fabius,  and  would  have  been  carried,  had  not  the  old 
Fabius  *®'  moved  the  senate  by  offering  to  go  himself 
to  the  army,  not  in  the  majesty  of  the  dictator's 
offioe,  as  most  befitted  his  age  and  glory,  but  merely 
as  lieutenant  to  his  son.  This  could  not  be  refused, 
and  the  old  man  followed  his  son  to  the  field,  leading 
with  him,  we  may  be  sure,  sufiicient  reinforcements ; 
for  every  Roman  loved  the  old  Q.  Fabius,  and  felt 
confident  that  in  marching  under  his  command  he 
was  marching  to  victory. 

A  second  battle  followed ;  where  foueht,  or  how  c.  Pontius 
brouffht  about,  we  know  not     The  old  Fabius  was  *nd  tRkea 

^  prisoner. 

the  Talbot  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ;  and  his  per- 
sonal prowess,  even  in  age,  was  no  less  celebrated 
than  his  skill  as  a  general.     When  the  consul  was 

»"  livy.  Ept.  XI.    Dion  Case.    Fragm.  Peimc.  XXXVI. 
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CHAP    surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  '®', 

' — —  his  aged  father  led  the  charge  to  his  rescue ;  and 

the  Romans,  animated  by  such  an  example,  could 

not    be    resisted,    and    won    a    complete   victory. 

C.   Pontius  was  taken  prisoner,   and  4000   Sam- 

nites  shared  his  fate,  while  20,000  were  slain  on  the 

field. 

^A^c^slf^'      What  resources  of  hope  or  of  despair  could  etill 

Eighth  cam-  lyQ  igft  iq  the  Samnites   after  a  disaster  so   irre- 

paign.  oam- 

revSJ^b"  P^raWe  ?     Yet  they  resisted  for  another  year,  during 
twocoDtukr  ^Ijicjj   the   war  was   carried   on   by  two  consular 

armies.  •^ 

armies*®*  in  the  heart  of  their  country;  many  of 
their  towns  were  taken ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  Ve* 
nusia,  a  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
and  important  both  from  its  strength  and  its  posi- 
tion. So  completely  indeed  was  the  power  of  Sam- 
nium  broken,  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  Ro- 
mans resolved  to  establish  a  colony  in  its  territory. 
Venusia  was  the  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose ;  but  it 
marks  the  sense  still  entertained  of  the  Samnite 
spirit  of  resistance,  that  no  fewer  than  20,000 
colonists  were  sent  out  to  occupy  and  maintain  the 
new  settlement. 
Triumph  of      After  his  victory,  Q.  Fabius,  the  consul  was  con- 

Q.  Fabiui        ,  ^      ^  J  -T 

i?"l?**-.   .  tinned  in  his  command  for  some  time  as  proconsul. 

C.  Pontius  18  ^ 

led  prisoner  It  was  Hot,  therefore,  till  the  summer  of  the  year 

cession  and  463  that  he   returned   to   Rome,   and   triumphed. 

While  he  was  borne  along  in  his  chariot,  according 

1^  Orosius,  III.  22.  Fabius,  the  consul  of  the  former 

^^  B^  L.  Postumius,  the  consul,    year,    as    proconsul.    DiooTsius, 
with  his  own  army,  and  by  Q.    A VI.  16. 
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to  custom,  his  old  &ther  rode  on  horseback  behind  ^^^\' 
him,  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  *®^  delighting  himself' — v — ^ 
^th  the  honours  of  his  son.  But  at  the  moment 
when  the  consul  and  his  father  having  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  left  to  ascend 
the  hill  of  the  Capitol,  C.  Pontius,  the  Samnite 
general,  who  with  the  other  prisoners  of  rank  had 
thus  &r  followed  the  procession,  was  led  aside  to  the 
right  hand  to  the  prison'®'  beneath  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  there  was  thrust  down  into  the  underground 
dungeon  of  the  prison,  and  beheaded.  One  year 
had  passed  'since  his  last  battle ;  nearly  thirty  since 
he  had  spared  the  lives  and  liberty  of  two  Roman 
armies,  and,  unprovoked  by  the  treachery  of  his 
enemies,  had  afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  generals 
who  were  given  up  into  his  power  as  a  pretended 
expiation  of  their  countr/s  perfidy.  Such  a  mur- 
der, committed  or  sanctioned  by  such  a  man  as  Q. 
Fabius,  is  peculiarly  a  national  crime,  and  proves 
but  too  clearly  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners 
the  Romans  had  neither  magnanimity,  nor  humanity, 
nor  justice. 

In  the  year  464,  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  and  M'.  Yc^^g^' 
Curius  Dentatus  were  chosen  consuls.     Both  entered  Ninth  cam- 

Mign.     The 

Saamium  with  their  armies'®',  but  it  was  rather  to  ?*""'"'«?«r 

'  down  their 

entitle  themselves  to  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  than  JJJJ^*"^^ 
to  overbear  any  real  opposition.     Every  resource  of  ^™«' 

iM  Plutarch  in  Fab.  Maxim,  c.  proves  of  this  atrocious  practice. 

24.  **  Supplicia,  quae  debentur  hostibus 

^  So  the  well-known  passage  victis.'' 

in  Cicero,  Verres,  Act.  if.  v.  30,  '«»  Eutropius,  II. 
where  he  describes  and  even  ap* 
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CHAP,  the  Samnites  was  exhausted,  and  they  again  sub- 
mitted. They  were  again  received  as  dependent 
allies  of  Rome;  what  territory  was  taken  from 
them  besides  that  of  Venusia,  we  are  not  told,  or 
what  other  sacrifices  were  required  of  them.  Such 
was  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

INTERNAL  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  PASSING  OF  THE  OGUL- 
NIAN  LAW  TO  THE  LANDING  OF  PYRRHUS   IN  ITALY 

SECESSION  TO  THE  JANICULUM ^DICTATORSHIP  OF 

Q.  HORTENSIUS H0RTEN8IAN   AND   MiENIAN   LAWS. 

FROM  A.U.C.  454  TO  474. 


"  Clearly  a  difficult  point  for  government,  that  of  dealing  with  these 
masses ; — ^if  indeed  it  he  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  prohlem  of 
govemmenty  and  all  other  points  mere  accidental  crotchets,  snperfi* 
dalities,  and  beatings  of  the  wind/* — Carlylb,  Hist,  of  French 
Revolution,  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 


There  is  often  in  well-contrived  works  of  fiction  a    chap. 

XXXIV. 

point  in  the  middle  of  the  story,  at  which  all  its  ^^r-^—r 

Changes  for 

circumstances  seem  tending  towards  a  happy  cata- the  wone  in 
strophe;  and  it  is  only  because  the  reader  knows ^^e of 
that  there  is  much  of  the  story  yet  to  come,  and 
that  something  therefore  must  occur  to  spoil  the  fair 
prospect,  that  he  doubts  the  stability  of  the  hero's 
or  heroine's  good  fortune.  So  promising  was  the 
domestic  state  of  Rome  in  the  year  454,  when  the 
censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  on  the  one  hand, 
followed  by  the  Ogulnian  and  Valerian  laws  on  the 
other,  seemed  to  announce  that  society  had  arrived 
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CHAP,   at  its  perfect  settlement ;  ia  wbich  every  member  of 

XXXIV. 

'^ — ^. — ^  it  had  found  his  proper  place,  and  the  artificial  insd*- 
tutions  of  man  seemed  to  correspond  fiuthfiillj  to 
the  model,  existing  in  truth  though  not  in  fsusb, 
which  our  reason  declares  to  be  the  will  of  God- 

Ih^Li  ^^^  ^*  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  history 


were 
nther 


Bocial 


"^^  looks  generally  at  the  political  state  of  a  nation ;  its 
political,  social  state,  which  is  infinitely  more  important,  and 
in  which  lie  the  seeds  of  all  the  greatest  revolutions, 
is  too  commonly  neglected  or  unknown.  What  is 
called  the  constitution  of  Rome,  as  far  as  regards  the 
relations  of  patricians  and  plebeians  to  each  oibett 
was  in  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  re- 
mained for  centuries  without  undergoing  any  mate^ 
rial  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  were  placed 
in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  and 
the  contests  between  these  two  orders  were  brought 
to  an  end  for  ever.  The  comitia  too  bad  assumed 
that  form,  whatever  it  was»  which  they  retained  to 
the  end  of  the  Commonwealth ;  the  powers  of  the 
magistrate  as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 
underwent  but  little  subsequent  alteration*  But 
however  stationary  political  institutions  may  remain^ 
the  social  state  of  a  nation  is  for  ever  changing; 
peace  affects  this  no  less  than  war,  and  many  times 
even  more :  nay,  seasons  of  profound  political  quiet 
may  be  working  far  more  extensive  alteration  than 
periods  of  faction,  or  even  of  civil  war.  And  so  it 
was  with  the  years  which  followed  the  passing  of 
the  Ogulnian  law.  Politically  they  are  almost  a 
blank ;  they  present  no  new  law,  nothing  that  de- 
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serves  the  name  of  a  contest  between  orders  in  the  chap. 
Commonwealth,  scarcely  between  individuals ;  the  '^ — -/ — ^ 
public  attention  seems  to  have  been  fixed  exclu- 
sively on  the  events  of  the  war  with  Etruria  and 
Samnium.  Yet  we  know  that  they  must  have 
wrought  great  social  changes  ;  for  so  violent  a 
measure  as  a  secession  could  never  have  been  so 
much  as  contemplated,  had  it  not  been  preceded 
by  long  and  general  distress,  producing  social  irri- 
tation first,  and  then  political. 

In  the  seven  years  which  followed  immediately  OccMioncd 
affcer  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law,  we  find  men-  seaBontof 
tion  made  of  a  season  of  great  scarcity  '  (a.u.c.  454),  pestilence. 
and  of  two  years  *  of  pestilence  (469  and  461).  We 
also  read  of  prosecutions  by  the  sediles  in  three 
several  years  for  violations  of  the  Licinian  law ' 
(456,  458,  461) ;  and  also  of  prosecutions  by  the 
same  magistrates  for  a  breach  of  the  law  which  for- 
bade the  taking  of  interest  upon  a  debt*  (458). 
Now,  although  there  may  be  some  caprice  in  Liv/s 
notice  or  omission  of  such  particulars,  yet  it  is  at 
least  remarkable  that  he  has  recorded  so  many  of 
them  at  this  period ;  while  in  the  twenty-three  years 
previous  to  the  Ogulnian  law,  a  term  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  we  have  no 
mention  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  an 
uncertain  report  of  a  pestilence  in  the  year  441  *. 
And  the  argument  is  the  stronger,  because  we  do 

»  Uvy,  X.  IL  II.  *  Livy,X.  23. 

«  Livy,  X.  31.  47.  *  livy,  IX.  28. 

*  livy,  X.  13.  23.  47. 

VOL.  II.  B  b 
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CHAP,    find  notices  before  the  second  Sansfiite  war  of  prose- 

XXXIV. 

' — >. — ^  cations  both  for  the  breaeh  of  the  Licinian  law,  tad 
for  taking  an  illegal  interest^  (398  and  411);  so 
that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  second  Samnite 
war  itself  was  a  period  comparatively  exempt  at  any 
rate  from  offenees  of  this  nature,  as  also  from  the 
visitations  of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  causes  of 
these  last  evils  belong  indeed  to  a  law  of  God's  pro* 
vidence  which  is  to  us  unknown;  but  the  occnrrenoe 
of  particular  crimes  at  particular  periods  may  in 
general  be  ex][dained,  if  we  are  fully  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  time ;  and  even  in  the  fifth  cen* 
tury  of  Rome,  meagre  as  our  knowledge  of  it  is,  we 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  fiskcts  jHresented 
to  us. 
Ptftiy  by  The  close  of  the  second  Samnite  war  in  460,  the 
Srthe rich**  coiiqu^s*^  of  the  iElquians  in  the  same  year,  that  of 
mo?^t!S?e  ^^^  Hernican  state  of  Frusino  in  the  year  foUowiiig; 
i*°<^'-  and  of  the  Marsians  in  452,  must  have  added  greatly 
to  the  domain  land  of  the  Romans.  It  was  but  a 
small  proportion  of  this  which  was  assigned  to  the 
14,000  colonists  of  Albai  Carseoli,  and  Sora;  the 
remainder  would  be  either  let  to  the  old  inhabitants 
on  payment  of  a  rent  or  vectigal  to  Rome^  or  would 
be  occupied  or  beneficially  ^oyed  by  individual 
citi2sens  of  Rome  or  of  her  allies.  Now,  as  slaves 
were  not  yet  numerous,  there  would  be  a  diffioulty 
in  procuring  labourers  to  cultivate  tracts  of  land 
lying  mostly  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  and,  in  many 

«  Livy,  VII.  16. 28. 
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instances,  liable  to  the  incursions  of  an  enemy  in    chap. 

XXX IV. 

time  of  war.  It  would  be  more  convenient*  there- 
fore^ to  the  occupiers  to  throw  their  land  into  pas- 
ture wherever  it  was  practicable ;  and  large  tracts  of 
domain  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  pasture,  such  as 
the  higher  valleys,  and  the  sides  and  summits  of  the 
mountains ;  and  these  would  not  be  occupied  by  any 
one  particular  person,  but  would  be  common  land,  on 
which  any  one  would  have  a  right  to  turn  out  a  certain 
number  of  sheep  and  oxen,  limited  by  the  Licinian 
law.  Now  the  acts  of  violence  which  were  prac- 
tised, even  under  the  emperors,  by  powerful  men 
against  the  property  of  their  weaker  neighbours,  and 
the  allusion  to  forcible  ejectment,  as  to  a  thing  of  no 
unusual  occurrence,  in  the  language  of  the  praetor's 
interdict,  may  warrant  our  believing  that  the  cattle 
of  a  small  proprietor,  when  turned  out  on  the 
mountain  paBtures  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  would 
be  liable  to  continual  injuries,  and  that  the  com- 
mon land  would  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by  wealthy 
men,  who  would  little  scruple  to  exceed  the  legal 
number  of  sheep  and  oxen  which  they  were  per- 
mitted te  feed*  These  were  the  pecuarii,  whom 
Livy  twice  notices  as  impeached  by  the  sediles  and 
heavily  fined ;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  the  law 
was  perpetually  recurring;  and  the  chances  of  a 
proBecotion  must  have  been  very  uncertain ;  nor  was 
it  always  impossible  for  a  powerful  man^  of  £stir  mili- 
tary reputa4;ion  to  escape  from  his  prosecutors,  by 

^  As  in  the  case  of  L.  Postomias,  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after.   See  Liry,  X.  46. 

Bb2 
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CHAP,    firettine  the  consul  to  name  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 

XXXIV.    ^  ° 

* — « — '  tenants. 

STwnti^  Thus,  on  the  one  hand^  the  years  which  imme- 
nued  wan.  diatolj  foUowcd  the  second  Samnite  war,  furnished 
the  rich  with  many  opportunities  of  becoming  richer. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  causes  at  work 
which  made  the  poor  yet  poorer.  A  season  of  ex- 
treme scarcity,  such  as  that  of  the  year  455,  must 
have  obliged  many  of  the  small  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers of  the  city  to  incur  debts.  Two  or  three  years 
of  pestilence  following  closely  upon  one  another,  as 
in  459,  461,  and  462,  must  have  created  great  dis- 
tress not  only  amongst  the  town  population,  but 
also  amongst  the  agricultural  commons :  where  the 
father  was  carried  off  by  the  disorder,  his  wife  an^ 
family,  who  were  solely  dependent  on  his  labour, 
would  be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty,  or  again  would 
be  forced  to  relieve  their  immediate  necessity  by  bor- 
rowing. If  the  pestilence  was  local,  and  raged  most 
in  Rome  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  yet  the 
more  distant  tribes  suffered  from  evils  of  another 
sort.  The  tribes  on  the  Etruscan  frontier  suffered 
perhaps  something  in  455  from  an  inroad  of  the 
Gauls,  which  no  doubt  aggravated  the  scarcity  of 
that  year ;  the  Falerian  tribe  in  Campania  was  re- 
peatedly, as  we  have  seen,  exposed  to  the  invasions 
of  the  Samnites.  The  extraordinary  military  exer- 
tions of  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war  must 
have  rendered  necessary  a  heavy  amount  of  taxation. 
In  the  great  campaign  of  459,  six  legions  were 
raised,  besides  two  armies  of  reserve;  and  in  the 
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preceding  year  there  had  been  a  levy*  of  the  whole  chap. 
population  of  the  city,  which  had  been  kept  under 
amis  for  nearly  three  weeks,  whilst  the  two  consular 
armies  were  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  field. 
Nor  were  the  services  of  the  soldier  required  only 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn;  the 
legions  were  more  than  once*  kept  abroad  during 
the  whole  winter ;  which  in  itself  must  have  been  a 
great  hardship  to  the  small  landed  proprietor,  whose 
land  could  ill  spare  his  presence  and  his  labour. 
Besides,  even  in  the  unfair  accounts  which  remain  to 
us  of  the  events  of  the  war,  it  is  confessed  that  the 
Roman  loss  in  battle  was  often  very  severe;  and 
although  their  writers  do  not  acknowledge  it,  the 
Romans  must  have  lost  also  many  prisoners,  whose 
ransom,  if  they  were  not  left  in  hopeless  captivity, 
was  an  additional  burden  upon  their  families.  And 
when,  after  all  this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
spoil  won  in  a  successful  campaign  was  wholly  put 
into  the  treasury,  as  was  done  by  L.  Papirius  in  461 '^ 
and  the  soldier  received  nothing  but  what  he  might 
have  gained  for  himself  in  sacking  one  or  more  of 
the  Samnite  cities,  the  mass  of  the  population  would 
feel,  that  while  the  burdens  of  the  war  were  mostly 


•  livy,  X.  21.  *'SenatU8-^d&-  468.  Livy,  X.  26.  The  army  of 
lectum  omnia  generis  hominum  M.  Atilius  wintered  near  Inter- 
haberi  jnssit,  nee  ingenui  modo  amna  on  the  Liris  in  460,  and 
autjnnioreBsacrameoto  adacti»sed  that  of  L.  PapiriuB  wa«  kept  out 
seniorum  etiam  cobortes  factse,  in  the  country  of  Vescia  through 
libertinique  ceneuriati/'  the  winter  of  461.  Liyy,  X.  39.  46. 

•  App.  ClaudiuB*  army  was  kept  "  livy,  X.  46. 
in  Etruria  during  the  winter  of 
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CHAP,    borne  by  them,  they  had  scarcely  any  share  of  its 
^ — V — ^  occasioiial  advantage. 
obwurityof     Thua  it  is  conceiyable  that,  within  three  or  foar 

the  history 

of  this  pe-    years  after  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war,  a  lai^ 
Friends  and  portioD  of  the  Bouian  people  should  have  been  asain 

oppooents      ^  *        *  ^         " 

of  thepopu-  involved  in  debt,  and  thus  should  have  been  irritated 

lar  cause. 

against  their  richer  countrymen,  and  ready  to  catch 
fire  on  the  smallest  provocation.  But  the  deepest 
obscurity  involves  this  part  of  the  Roman  history: 
for  Livy's  tenth  book  ends  with  the  consulship  of  L. 
Papirius  and  Sp.  Carvilius,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus  we  have  no  other  record  of  events 
than  the  meagre  epitomes  of  Zonaras,  Orosius,  and 
Eutropius,  and  a  few  fragments  and  incidental  no« 
tices  from  other  writers.  Even  the  Fasti  Capitoiini 
are  wanting  for  this  period ;  so  that  the  very  lists  of 
consuls  can  only  be  made  out  from  recent  authori*** 
ties".  Thus  we  neither  know  the  immediate  causes, 
nor  the  leaders,  nor  the  principal  opponents,  nor 
even  the  exact  date  of  the  great  popular  movement 
which  was  finally  appeased  by  Q.  Hortensius,  as  dic- 
tator. We  may  conjecture  that  Appius  Claudius,  so 
fiir  as  his  infirmities  might  permit  him,  was  most 

11  From  CassiodoruB,  from  what  of  the  Fasti  of  Idatius,  pablished 

are  called  the  Fasti  Siculi,  pub-  also  by  Grsevius  in  the  same  vo- 

lished  bv  Scaliger  in  his  edition  lume,  p.  247.    The  two  last  Fasti 

of  Eusebius;    from    the   anony-  give  only  the  cognomina  of  the 

mous  Fasti,  first  published  by  car-  consuls,  and  this  is  too  often  the 

dinal  Noris  from  a  manuscript  in  case  with  the  Sicilian  Fasti  also  i 

the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  they  are  also  often  corrupt,  but. 

reprinted  by  Graevius  in  his  ^reat  such  as  they  are.  they  are  almost 

collection    of  Roman  antiquities,  our  sole  authority  for  the  consuls 

Vol.  XI.  p.  335,  and  lastly,  from  of  this  dark  period, 
the  Fasti  which  go  by  the  name 
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zealous  in  his  opposition  to  the  demandd  of  the  peo-    char 

XXXIV 

pie ;  and  that  L.  Papirius  Cursor  took  the  same  side.  ^ — s, — '^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  popolMr  party 
were  supported,  as  is  most  probahle,  hj  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Romans  of  this  period,  M\  Curius 
Deotatus. 

This  is  a  name  &miliar  to  every  ear,  and  asso-  m\  Canus 
dated   with  oar  highest  ideas  of  ancient  Roman  oppoMs 

^  Appitts 

virtue.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  great  man  within  cuudius. 
the  historical  period  of  Rome  of  whose  life  less  is 
known  to  us.  Like  the  Fulvii,  and  like  Ti.  Corun^ 
eanins  and  G.  Fahricius,  he  was  not  of  Roman  ex* 
traction;  he  came  from  one  of  the  Latin  tovms 
which  bad  received  the  Aill  Roman  franchise '^  and 
he  was  a  man  of  no  inherited  fortune.  His  merit  as 
a  soldier  must  have  first  brought  him  into  notice; 
and  the  plain  resoluteness  of  his  character,  not  un- 
like that  of  Marius,  and  perhaps  combined,  as  in  his 
case,  with  a  marked  abhorrence  of  the  wealthy  aris- 
tocracy, caused  him  to  be  elected  tribune  of  the 
commons.  In  his  tribuneship^'  he  resisted  the  most 
eloquent  and  overbearing  of  the  patricians^  Appius 
Claudius,  who,  when  holding  the  comitia  as  interrex, 
refused  to  allow  the  election  of  a  plebeian  consul. 
Curius  compelled  the  curiae  to  ratify  the  choice  of 
the  centuries  beforehand,  on  whomsoever  it  might 
fiJl;  and  thus  the  candidate,  when  elected  by  the 
comitia^  needed  no  further  confirmation  of  his  title ; 


"  This  appears  from  the  speech    as  to  the  particular  town  from 
of  Cicero,  pro  SullA,  7»  §  23 ;  but    which  he  came, 
we  have  no  information,  I  believe,        "  Cicero,  Bnitus,  14,  §  65. 
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CHAP,    he  was  at  once  oonsul.     Such  is  the  anecdote  sfi 

XXXIV. 

' — ^ — ^  related  by  Cicero ;  bnt  we  cannot  with  certainty  -fix 
the  date  of  it^*.  It  must^  however,  have  ooeurred 
before  the  year  464,  when  Curius  wafi  consul,  and^  as 
we  have  seen,  put  an  end  to  the  third  Samnite  war. 

HiBcon-         jjig  consulship  was  rendered  further  memorafate 

a  nest  of  the  ^ 

dftbines.  }yy  the  beginning  and  end  of  another  war'*,  that  with 
the  Sabines.  Some  aid  given  by  them  to  their  kins^ 
men  the  Samnites  afforded  the  Romans  a  pret^it 
for  attacking  them,  after  the  peace  between  the 
two  nations  had  lasted  since  the  year  after  the  ex>- 
pulsion  of  the  decemvirs;  that  is,  during  a  period  of 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  Sabines  dwelt  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  on  the 
south  of  the  centnd  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Atemus,  which  runs  into 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  an  extensive  and  populoos 
country,  for  it  came  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  at  Cures,  only  nineteen  miles  from  Rome,  and 
it  stretched  beyond  the  Apennines  as  iar  as  the  con-* 
fines  of  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians.  It  was  rich 
in  oil**  and  wine,  and  the  acorns  of  its  forests  fiU;- 

"  We  find  from  Uvy,  X.  11.  in  457,  he  earnestly  endeavoured 
that  Appiua  Claudius  was  interrez  to  get  Q.  Fabiua  elected  with  lum« 
in  the  year  455,  at  the  breaking  self  in  order  to  exclude  a  ple«> 
out  of  the  third  Samnite  war.  beian,  Ldvy,  X.  1 5 ;  but  this  mo^ 
But,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  Appius  not  be  confounded  with  Cicero's 
Claudius  was  interrex  three  several  story ;  it  only  shows  the  habitual 
times,  as  appears  from  the  inscrip-  temper  of  the  man,  and  that  he 
tion  recordmg  the  principal  digni-  never  lost  sight  of  his  object,  of 
ties  and  actions  of  his  life,  Orelli,  restoring  the  old  ascendaiicy  of 
No.  539,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  in  the  patncians. 
which  of  his  three  interregna  the  '*  Livy,  Epitom.  XL  Auctor 
circumstance  noticed  by  Cicero  de  Viris  lUuetr.  in  M\  Cur.  Don- 
took  place.  When  he  was  a  can-  tat. 
didate  for  his  second  consulship        »•  Strabo,  V.  3,  §  U  p.  228» 
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tened   innumerable  herds  of  swine.     But  the  long    chap. 

xxxrv. 
peaoe  which  had  increased  its  wealth,  had  also  made  ^ — ^. — ^ 

ito  people  unwarlike;  they  fell  almost  without  a 
struggle ;  and  their  conquest,  according  to  the  old 
historian,  Fabius  Pictor^^  first  made  the  Romans  ac- 
quainted with  riches*  For  his  double  victory  over 
the  Samnites  and  Sabines,  Curius  triumphed  twice 
in  the  same  year;  and  he  declared  of  himself  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people  on  his  return  to  Rome :  '*  I 
have  conquered  such  an  extent  of  country  that  it 
most  have  been  left  a  wilderness,  had  the  men  whom 
I  have  made  our  subjects  been  fewer :  I  have  sub- 
jected such  a  multitude  of  men,  that  they  must 
have  starved  if  the  territory  conquered  with  them 
had  been  smaller."  The  Sabines  were  obliged'*  to 
become  subjects  of  Rome;  that  is,  to  receive  the 
eitiaenship  without  the  right  of  voting. 

For  his  double  victory  over  the  Samnites  and  He  brings 
Sabines,  Curius,  it  is  recorded^^  triumphed  twice  in  t^^nnanUw. 
the  course  of  the  year  of  his  consulship.     But  a  far 
harder  contest^  and  one  in  which  no  triumphs  could 
be  gained,  awaited  him  at  Rome.     He  saw  on  the 

V  Strabo,  V.  3,  §  I,  p.  228.  meant  probably  to  speak  of  tbe 

This  contrasts  Btrani^ely  with  oar  period  of  Carina'  consulship,  when 

notions  of  Sabine  simplicity  and  he  conquered  both  the  Samnites 

frugality :    *'  banc    vitam  veteres  and  Sabines,  and  made  the  speech 

ofim  tenu6re  Sabini/'   &c.     But  reported  in  the   text.    But  that 

possibly  Strabo  did  not  give  Fa-  speech  is  especially  referred  bv  the 

Dias*  meaning  correctly;  and  the  aathorofthework/'DeVirisIllus- 

old  historian    may   have  spoken  tribne,"  to  the  Samnite  conquests 

not  of  the  Sabines  only,  but  of  of  Curius,  and  not  to  his  successes 

them  and  the  Samnites  together,  against  the  Sabines. 
calling  them  both,  perhaps,  by  the        ^  Paterculus,  I.  14.    "  Sabinia 

common  name  of  '*  Sabelliana,''  a  sine  anffragio  data  civitas.'' 
term  bj  which  the  Samnites  are        ^*  Liry,  Epitom.  XI. 
called  m  livy,  X.  19*      Fabius 
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CHAP,  one  hand  ike  extreme  distress  of  the  poorer  eitiMns, 
whom  war  and  pestilence  together  had  overwhelmed 
with  misery ;  on  the  other  hand  he  had  conquered 
large  tracts  of  land,  which,  if  granted  (Mit  under  an 
agrarian  law,  might  go  &r  towards  the  relief  of  their 
sufferings;  and  further,  the  gracing  and  insolent 
spirit  of  some  of  the  nobility  disgusted  him  with  the 
system  of  the  oceupatioii  of  the  domain  lands  by 
individuals.  It  was  only  in  the  preceding  year  that 
L.  Postumius  had  employed  a  Roman  army  as  his 
slaves  ^^  and  had  made  his  soldiers  clear  a  wide 
extent  of  public  land  won  from  the  enemy,  which  he 
had  been  allowed  to  occupy  for  himself.  The  actual 
colleague  of  Curius  in  the  consulship  was  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus^^,  a  man  already  notorious  fot  his  rapa- 
city and  corruption,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  tnming 
his  Samnite  conquests  to  his  own  account,  ami  ap- 
propriating to  himself,  at  this  very  moment,  the  spoiL 
won  by  the  valour  of  his  soldiers.  So  Curius  thought 
that  justice  and  the  public  good  required  that  the 


*^  A  more  detadled  account  of  Dion.  X LI.  which,  when  compared 

the  mad  conduct  of  Postumius  in  with  the  entire  story  as  gi^en  by 

his  consulship  is  given  in  a  subse-  Cicero,  de  Oratore,  ll.  66,  dearly 

quent  part  of  this  chapter.    His  relates  to  the  same  circumstance, 

trial  and  fine  took  place  probably  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  nnderstand, 

in  the  very  year  when  Curius  and  bow  in  either  of  Rufinus'  consul- 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  were  consuls,  ships,  the  republic  was  in  such 

"  Dion  Cassius  seems  to  have  perilous  circumstances  that  great 

placed   the  well-known  story  of  military  skill  was  needed  to  save 

rubricius  voting  for  Rufinus  at  her  from  destruction,  which  is  the 

the  consular  comitia,  because  "  he  meaning  of  Fabricius'  words ;  and 

would  rather  be  robbed  than  sold  therefore,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  the 

as  a  slave,''  in  the  first  consulship  story  may  refer  to  the  time  of  Rn- 

of  Rufinus,  that  is,  in  the  year  finus'  dictatorship  just  after  the 

464.    See  the  mutilated  fragment  defeat  of  Laevinus  by  Pyrrhoa. 
in  Mai's  Scriptor.  Veter.  Ckillect. 
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conquests  of  the  nation  should  be  made  available    chap. 
for  the  relief  of  the  national  distress ;  and  he  pro-  ^ — v — ^ 
posed  9X1  agrarian  law,  which  should  allot  to  ererj 
citiaen  a  portion  of  seven  jugera  ". 

He  arrayed  at  once  against  him,  not  the  patricians  ^''*.^*?*i 
only,  but  many  fsimilies  no  doubt  of  the  new  nobi-  ©pponenu. 
lity,  who,  having  attained  to  wealth  and  honours,  felt 
entirely  as  the  older  members  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  ancestors  of  LucuUus,  and  of  the  Metelli,  and 
of  the  orator  Hortensius,  already,  we  may  believe, 
had  joined  that  party  which  their  descendants  so 
constantly  upheld.  They  made  common  cause  with 
Appius  CSaudius,  the  uncompromising  enemy  of 
their  whole  order,  who  despised  the  richest  of  the 
Ldcinii  as  heartily  as'  the  po<»est  citizen  of  one  of 
the  city  tribes.  L.  Scipio  was  likely  to  entertain 
the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  agrarian  law  of 
Curius,  which  Scipio  Nasica,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  aftenvards,  displayed  so  fiercely  against  the 
measures  of  Ti.  Gracchus ;  and  L,  Papirius  Cursor, 
with  all  his  father's  inflexible  temper  and  unyielding 
courage,  would  be  slow  to  comply  vrith  the  demands 
of  a  plebeian  multitude.     The  old  Q.  Fabius  was 

^  **  Quatema  dena  agri  jugera  ment  from  Appian,  preserved  by 

viiitiin  populo    divisit."    Auctor  Suidas,  and  quoted  belovv,  proves 

de  VirU  lUustribus. — M'.  Curius.  tbat  Curius  was  in  a  state  of  vb- 

But  these  fourteen  jugera  must  lent  opposition  to  the  senate,  and 

he  understood    of  two   separate  this  is  likely  to   have  been   on 

agrarian  laws,  the  one  passed  or  account  of  his  agrarian  law.    It 

proposed  in  the  first  consulship  of  may  be,   however,   that  he  also 

Curius,  the  other  in  his  second  brought  forward  some  of  those 

contukhip,  after  the  final  defeat  measures  which  were  afterwards 

of  Pjmrhus.     It  is  not  expressly  conceded  by  the  aristocracy,  and 

stated  that  this  first  allotment  was  which  were  contained  in  the  Hor- 

A'ehemently  opposed;  but  the  frag-  tensian  laws. 
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xxxii  respected  and  loved  by  all  orders  of  his  countrymen, 
' — ' — ^  and  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  party  of  the  high 
aristocracy;  but  perhaps  his  civil  courage  was  not 
equal  to  his  courage  in  the  field  ;  he  had  shown  on  a 
former  occasion "  that  he  might  be  moved  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  order,  and  if  he  took  no  part 
against  Curius,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  sup- 
ported him. 
Tumuiu         I  have  tried  to  recall  the  individual  actors  in  these 

and  Tiolent 

tiJi*"*TCr  *'*^^'^^^s,  in  order  to  give  to  them  something  more  of 
|««jjj^iaw  reality  than  can  belong  to  a  mere  account  of  actions 
apart  from  the  men  who  performed  them.  And  the 
contest  no  doubt  was  violent ;  for  it  is  said  that  Cu- 
rius was  followed  by  a  band  of  eight  hundred  picked 
young  men  **,  the  soldiers,  we  may  suppose,  who  had 
so  lately  conquered  under  his  auspices,  and  who  were 
ready  to  decide  the  quarrel,  if  needful,  by  the  »word. 
They  saved  Curius  from  the  &te  of  Ti.  Gracchus^ 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  committed  any  acts 
of  outrage  themselves.  But  an  impenetrable  veil 
conceals  from  our  view  the  particulars  of  all  these 
disturbances ;  the  law  of  Curius  was  finally  passed, 
but  we  know  not  at  what  time,  nor  whether  it  was 
obtained  by  any  other  than  peaceful  and  legal  means. 

**  When  he  only  refused  to  tio-  dtrero  vhov  Xoyada»v  irX^^r.oicra- 

late  the  Licinianlaw,  and  to  return  koo-miv^  m  wdvra  ra  ?pya  crm^fo 

two  patrician  consuls,  becanse  ho  moI  fiapif^  Jjy  rSj  fiw\§  wapk  r«^ 

himself  would  have  been  one  of  itxKri^Uis. 

them.    Otherwise    he   is    repre-  This  is  a  quotation  made  from 

sented  as  saying  that  he  would  Appian  by  Suidas,  and  is  to  be 

have  complied  with  the  wishes  of  found  in  Suidaa'  lexicon,  ia  Cn^ost- 

the  patricians,  and  have  broken  or    in    Schweigbauaer's  Appian» 

the  law.    Livy,  X.  15.  Samnitic.  fixUraet  V- 
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Between  the  consulship  of  Curius  and  Cornelius    chap. 
Bufinus,  and  that  of  P.  Dolabella  and  Cn.  Domitius,  ,^^^ 
when  the  Gaulish  war  broke  out,  there  intervened  aposS?^ 
period  of  seven  years,  all  the  records  of  which  have  fwobjwS?.' 
so  utterly  perished,  that  not  a  single  event  can  be  ofthk^^ 
fixed  with  certainty  in  any  one  particular  year.     But  l^Ijlm- 
with  all  the  chronology  of  these  years  we  have  lost  ^^^^^' 
also  the  history ;  we  cannot  ascertain  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  events  which  followed,  nor  the  rela- 
tions of  parties  to  each  other,  nor  the  conduct  of 
particular  persons  *'\     Some  of  the  tribunes "  pro- 
posed a  law  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts ;  whether 
before  or  after  the  passing  of  Curius'  agrarian  law 
we  know  not.     Nor  can  we  tell  whether  Curius  held 
gn  with  the  popular  party  till  the  end  of  the  contest ; 

^  Forexample,  a  speech  of  Cu-  §  5.  FVontinus  also  makes  it  ac- 
liiM  hm  been  recordedi  in  which  oompany  his  refusal  of  an  offer 
he  said,  "  that  the  man  must  be  a  made  to  himself;  but  he  places  it 
KWcliieTOUS  citizen  who  was  not  in  his  first  consulship,  after  the 
contented  with  seven  jugera  of  Sabine  war.  Strategemat.  IV.  3, 
land."  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.XVIlI.  §  12.  It  might  also  have  been 
3  18»  ed  SiUig.  But  the  appliea-  spoken  against  the  occupiers  of 
tion  of  this  speech  is  most  uncer-  large  tracts  of  domain  land,  who 
tam«  Accoraing  to  Plutarch  it  would  not  be  contented  with  an 
was  spoken  to  reprove  some  vio-  allotment  of  seven  jugera  as  pro- 
lent  supporters  of  the  popular  perty,  but  wished  to  occupy  whole 
party,  who  thought  that  Curius'  districts.  So  impossible  is  it  to 
agrarian  law  did  not  go  far  enough,  see  our  way  in  the  history  of  a  pe- 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  state's  riod  where  the  accounts  are  not 
domains  ought  to  be  allotted  to  only  so  meagre,  but  also  at  va- 
separate  proprietors,  without  al-  riance  with  one  another. 
lowing  any  portion  to  be  occupied  '*  drjfidpxo^p  nv&p  xP^^^  ^''^^ 
m  great  masses  as  at  present. —  ico?r^  tlrniyfio-afUvwu,  Zonaras, 
Apophthegm,  p.  19^*  1^*  But  VIII.  2.  The  words  (C(n;yov/i€Va>y 
Valerius  Maximus  transfers  the  r&v  Ihjfiapxcip  are  legible  m  a  mu- 
speech  to  Curius'  second  consul-  tilated  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius 
ship,  and  makes  it  accompany  his  relating  to  these  times,  which  Mai 
refusal  <^  an  unusually  large  por-  has  printed,  in  such  a  state  as  to 
Uon  of  land  which  the  senate  pro-  be  in  many  parts  absolutely  unin- 
posed  to  allot  to  himself.    IV.  3,  telligible.    Fragm.  XLII. 
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CHAP,    or  whether,  as  often  happens  with  the  leaders  of  the 

XXXIV 

« — , — 1/  beginnings  of  civil  dissensions,  he  thought  that  the 
popular  cause  was  advancing  too  far,  and  either  left 
it,  or  even  joined  the  party  of  its  opponents.  We 
only  know  that  the  demands  of  the  people ''  rose 
with  the  continuance  of  the  struggle ;  that  politieal 
questions  were  added  to  those  of  debtor' and  cre- 
ditor ;  that  points  which,  if  yielded  in  time,  would 
have  satisfied  all  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party, 
were  contested  inch  by  inch,  till,  when  gained,  thej 
were  only  regarded  as  a  step  to  something  farther ; 
and  that  at  last  the  mass  of  the  people  left  Rone 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Janiculum  *^  Even 
then,  if  Zonaras  may  be  trusted,  the  aristoeracy 
would  not  yield,  and  it  waa  only  the  alarm  of  a 
foreign  enemy  ^^  perhaps  some  gathering  of  the 
forces  of  Etruria,  which  at  this  time  was  meditating 
on  a  real  and  decisive  trial  of  strength  with  Rome, 
which  induced  the  senate  to  put  an  end  at  any  price 
to  the  existing  dissensions. 
Thc7  are  Accordingly  Q.  Hortensius  '*  was  appointed  dicta- 
bSi^kV  Q.  tor.  He  was  a  man  of  an  old  plebeian  family,  for 
wh^i^S^*'  we  find  an  Hortensius  amongst  the  tribunes  of  the 
TKN8IAN  year  332  ^' ;  but  individually  he  is  unknown  to  oa, 
and  we  cannot  tell  what  recommended  him  to  the 
choice  of  the  consuls  on  this  occasion.     He  assem- 


^  This  appears  from  the  legible  '^  livy,  Epitom.  XL 

part  of  the  fragment  of  Dion  Caa-  ^  Zonanw*  VIII.  3. 

siiiB  just  noticed :  r«Xcvr»vr«ff  o^  ^  lAry,    Epitom.    XI.    Pliiajp 

ovlf  iO^Kovrmv  rwr  bwvr&p  voKK^  Hietor.    Natur.  XVI.  §   37.  td. 

irXcu»  T&v  KOT  dpx»s  iXarur&trrmp  Sillig. 

fr<l>i<rtp  aif>€iitai,  ovtnfKkteyrjaav.  '*  Liv3F»  IV,  43. 
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bled  the  people,  includiag  under  that  name  the  whole  chap. 
nation,  those  who  had  stayed  in  Rome  no  less  than  ' — v — ^ 
those  who  had  withdrawn  to  the  Janiculum,  in  a 
place  called  **the  Oak  Grove  *V'  probably  without 
the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  in  that  sacred  grove  were 
passed,  and  ratified  probably  by  solemn  oaths,  the 
fiunous  Hortensian  laws. 

These  contained,  in  the  first  place,  an  aboli-T*»«'""P"*^*- 
tion^^  or  at  lieast  a  great  reduction  of  debts;  2nd, 
an  agrarian,  law  on  an  extensive  seale^  allotting 
seYcn  jugera  of  the  domain  land  to  every  citizen ; 
and  3rd^  one  or  more  laws  affecting  the  constitution ; 
of  which  tdie  most  important  was  that  which  de^ 
priYed  the  senate  of  its  veto,  and  declared  the  people 
assembled  ^  in  their  tribes  to  be  a  supreme  legisla- 


^  ^Qi,    Hortensius,    dictator,  two  or  three  years  earlier;   but 

c«m  pkba  9eceB8i»3e^  in  Janicu-  frora  the  alatement  already  quoted, 

lum,  legem  in  eaculeto  tulit,  ut  (Auctor  de   Viris  Illustribus,  in 

qpiod  ea  jnasiMet  oumea  Quiritee  M'.  Curio,)  **  that  Curiua  granted 

teneret."     Pliny,  Hiat.  Nat.  XVI.  fourteen  jugera  to  each  citizen,"  it 

§  37.  ed.  Sillig.  is  clear  that  an  agrarian  law  pro* 

*  Thia  is  not  stated  in  direct  pooed  by  him  most  have  been 
terms  in  the  scanty  notices  of  these  carried  at  some  time  or  other  in 
erents  which  alone  have  been  pre-  the  period  between  his  consulship 
senred  to  i)b.  Bat  as  the  abolition  and  the  dictatorship  of  Hortei^ 
of  debts  was  the  main  thing  re-  sius.  It  may  thus  be  numbered 
Qoired  by  tbe  people,  and  m  the  aviOBgisk  the  Hortensian  laws,  as 
irajsment  of  Dion  Cassius,  above  belonging  to  the  measures  which 
re^ed  to,  speaks  of  the  people  the  peoi^e  at  this  period  forced 
having  their  first  demands  fnnt&d,  the  aristocracy  to  concede  to  them, 
and  then  going  on  to  insist  upon  ^  The  statement  in  the  teict  fol- 
others,  and  as  we  have  seen  an  lows  Niebuhr,  who,  as  is  well 
abolition  of  debts  carried  once  known^  supposed  that  the  Horten- 
before  in  the  distorbaiices  of  413,  sian  laws  differed  from  the  Pub- 
it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  con-  lilian,  inasmuch  as  the  Publilian 
chidfrthat  a  similar  mearara  was  abolished  the  veto  of  the  curi«» 
cttried  on  the  present  occasion  and  the  Hortensian  did  away  the 
also.  With  regard  to  the  agra-  veto  of  the  senate.  The  tribes  in 
rian  law,  it  may  have  been  passed  the  forum  and  the  senate  were  Urns 
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CHAP,   tive  power.     Accidental  mention  has  been  preserved 
xxxiy. 
* — V — ^  to   us  of  another  law,  or  possibly  of  a  particular 

clause  in  the  former  law,  by  which  the  nundinae**  or 
weekly  market  days,  which  had  hitherto  been  days  of 
business  for  the  commons  only,  and  sacred  or  holy 
days  for  the  patricians,  were  now  made  days  of  busi- 
ness for  the  whole  nation  alike.  Was  the  object  of 
this  merely  to  abolish  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  two  orders ;  or  was  it  to  enable  the  patricians  to 
take  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  tribes  in  the  fomm, 
which  were  held  on  the  nundinae?  and  had  they 
hitherto  belonged  only  to  the  tribes,  in  that  other 
but  to  us  undiscoverable  form,  in  which  they  voted 
at  the  comitia  of  centuries  on  the  field  of  Mars  ? 
Tbeiegisia-      Thus  the  sovereiffn  leffislative  power  of  the  as- 

tive  power  of  o  o  r 

MtobiiJh^  sembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  forum  was  fully  esta- 
blished; and  consequently,  when  C.  Flaminius 
brought  forward  another  agrarian  bill,  about  fifty 
years  afterwards,  for  a  division  of  the  recently-con- 
quered country  of  the  Senones,  the  senate,  however 

placed  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  franchise  of  Roman  citizens.  lAvy, 

neither  had  a  veto  on  the  enact-  XXXVIII.  36. 
ments  of  the  other ;  and  the  tri-         *^  Macrobius,  Saturaal.  I.  16. 

bunes  had  a  veto  upon  both  alike.  The  reason  assigned  by  Macrobius 

Both  also  were  considered  as  equal  for  this  enactment  of  the  Horten- 

to  laws ;  for  "  senatus  consul  turn  sian  law  may  also  be  admitted ; 

legis  vicem  obtinet ; "  (Gains,  In-  that  it  was  made  to  suit  the  con- 

stitut  I.  §  4.)  and  by  the  Horten-  venience  of  the  citisens  from  the 

sian  law,  *'  plebiscita  legibus  ex-  country,  who  coming  up  to  Rome 

sequata  sunt."  (Gains,  Instit.  I.  §  on  the  market  days,  wished  to  be 

3.)     It  may  be  doubted  whether  able  to  settle  their  legal  business 

the  limits  of  these  two  powers  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  could 

were  ever  very  definitely  settled ;  not  be  done,  at  least  in  the  prse- 

although  one  point  is  mentioned  tor's  court,  as  there,  according  to 

as  lying  exclusively  in  the  power  the  patrician  usage,  the  market 

of  tne  tribes,  namely,  the  right  of  days  were  holydays,  and  conse- 

admitting  any  strangers    to    the  quently  the  court  aid  not  sit 
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strongly  averse  to  it»  could  not  prevent  it  from  chap. 
bc^nxing  a  law.  The  only  check,  therefore,  which  ^ — . — ^ 
now  remained  on  the  absolute  legislative  power  of 
the  tribes,  consisted  in  the  veto  of  their  own  tri- 
biines;  and  to  secure  the  negative  of  a  tribune 
became  accordingly  the  ordinary  resource  of  the 
aristocracy  in  the  contests  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  important  law  is  supposed  to  have  been  ^^  JJj^ 
passed  at  the  same  period  with  the  law  of  Horten- 
sius,  though  our  knowledge  of  all  particulars  respect- 
ing it  is  still  more  scanty.  A  law  bearing  the  name 
of  Maeaoian'^  and  proposed,  therefore,  either  by  the 
good  dictator  C«  Mienius  himself,  or  as  is  more  pro- 
bable by  one  of  his  &mily,  took  ajvay  the  veto  which 
the  curiae  bad  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  election  of 
curule   magistrates*     They  were  now  to  sanction 


*•  Wbat  ire  know  of  the  M«- 
nian  law  comes  chiefly  from  a 
pftBMge^  of  Cicero  (Bmtus,  c«  14. 
%  55),  in  which  he  says  of  M*. 
Curius,  that  he  "  patres  ante  auc- 
tores  fieri  coegerit,  quod  fait  per- 
magaum,  nondum  lege  Msenift 
laU."  Livv  must  allude  also  to 
this  law,  woen  he  sa3r8,  **  bodie — 
prittsqoam  populas  sufifragiam  in- 
eat»  in  incertum  comitiomm  even- 
tual patres  auctores  fiunt."  I.  17* 
It  must  be  observed  that  the 
power  taken  away  by  the  Mssnian 
law  from  the  "  patres"  was  taken 
away  from  the  senate  no  leas  than 
from  the  curiee;  for  the  senate 
in  its  original  form  was  only  a 
select  assembly  of  the  patres, 
whoee  great  assembly  was  the  co* 
mitia  cnriata.  And  gradually  the 
senate  drew  to  itself  ^h  the  name 
and  the  power  of  the  greater  patri- 

VOL.  II. 


cian  assembly,  so  that  whait  is  said 
of  the  patres  or  patricians  is  com- 
monly to  be  understood  of  the 
senate,  and  not  of  the  curiae,  even 
although  the  senate  had  long 
ceased  to  be  exclusively  a  patri- 
cian assemblv.  This  view  would 
coincide  witn  Niebnhr's  distinc- 
tion between  the  Publilian  and 
Hortonsian  laws.  When  the  for- 
mer were  passed,  the  cnrise  were 
still  an  efficient  body,  and  the 
term  '* patres"  therefore  applied 
to  them  much  more  than  to  the 
senate.  But  in  the  fifty  years  that 
followed,  the  curies  had  dwindled 
away  so  much  that  the  senate  was 
become  the  principal  assembly  of 
the  patres ;  and  therefore  the  Ilor- 
tensian  law  extended  to  the  senate 
what  had  before  been  enacted  by 
the  Publilian  law  with  respect  to 
the  curiflB. 

C  C 
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CHAP,    beforehand  the  choice  of  the  centuries  on  whom- 

XXXIV 

' — V — ^  soever  it  might  happen  to  fall.  And  thus  tbeir 
share  in  the  elections  being  reduced  to  an  ^mpty 
form,  thej  soon  ceased  to  be  assembled  at  all ;  and 
in  later  times  of  the  Commonwealth  they  were  re- 
presented merely  by  thirty  lictors^  who  were  accus- 
tomed for  form's  sake  to  confirm  the  suf&ages  of  the 
centuries,  and  to  confer  the  imperium  on  the  magis- 
trates whom  the  centuries  had  elected. 
These  uwi  But  although  supreme  legislative  power  was  now 
make  the     bostowed  ou  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  although 

constitution  ^  ^  G 

of  Rome  a   the  clectioiis  worc  freed  from  all  direct  legal  con- 

democrscy.  ° 

trol  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  we  know 
fall  well  that  the  Roman  constitution  was  very  f5ur 
from  becondng  henceforward  a  democracy.  To  us, 
indeed,  who  are  accustomed  to  enact  more  than  five 
hundred  new  laws  every  year,  and  who  see  the 
minutest  concerns  of  common  life  regulated  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  possession  of  an  independent 
legislative  power  by  a  popular  assembly  must  seem 
equivalent  to  absolute  sovereignty.  But  our  own 
early  history  may  teach  us  not  to  apply  our  present 
notions  to  other  times  and  other  countries.  The 
legislative  power,  even  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  was  of  small  importance  when  compared 
with  the  executive  and  judicial.  Now,  the  Horten- 
sian  law  enabled  the  Roman  people  to  carry  any 
point  on  which  they  considered  their  welfare  to 
depend;  it  removed  all  impediments,  which  after 
all  do  but  irritate  rather  than  hinder,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  strongly  declared  expression  of  the  pub- 
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lie  will.     Bat  the  public  will  was  in  the  ordinary    chap. 
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state  of  things  quiescent^  and  allowed  itself  to  be  ^ — '^ — '-^ 
represented  by  the  senate  and  the  magistrates.  It 
resigned  to  these  even  the  power  of  taxation,  and 
except  in  some  rare  or  comparatively  trifling  cases, 
the  whole  judicial  power  also :  those  judges  who 
were  appointed  by  the  prsetor  to  try  questions  of 
fsbcU  in  all  the  most  important  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  were  taken  exclusively  from  the  order  of 
senators.  All  the  ordinary  administration  was  con- 
ducted by  the  senate ;  and  its  decrees  on  all  parti- 
cular points,  like  the  i^ty^tcr/Lcara  of  the  Athenian 
popular  assembly,  had  undoubtedly  the  force  of 
laws. 

According  to  Theophilus",  this  was  a  concession  Their  effecu 
made  by  the  people  to  the  aristocracy,  and  embodied  and  unc- 
in  the  laws  of  Hortensius,  that  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  should  be  binding  on  the  people,  as  the 
decrees  or  resolutions  of  the  tribes  were  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  senate.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  the 
senate  retained  high  and  independent  powers  of  its 
own,  which  were  no  less  sovereign  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  assembly  of  the  tribes ;  and  in  prac- 
tice each  of  these  two  bodies  kept  up  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life  in  itself, 
without  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  other. 
Mutual  good  sense  and  good  feeling,  and  the  con- 
tinual moderating  influence  of  the  college  of  tri- 

*f  See    Hugo,  Geschichte    dee  ha^e  not  bad  an  opportunity  of 

Rom.  Rechts,  p.  339.  (9th  edit.)  consulting  the  book.    But  Hugo 

The  passage  in  TheophUus  is  one  professes  to  quote  it  fully,  and  I 

which  I  fisive  not  verified,  as  I  nave  no  doubt  of  his  correctness. 

c  c2 
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CHAP,  bunes,  whose  peculiar  position  as  having  a  veto  on 
' — '^ — '-^  the  proceedings  both  of  the  senate  and  people  dis- 
posed them  to  regulate  the  action  of  each,  prevented 
any  serious  collision,  and  gave  to  the  Roman  consti- 
tution that  mixed  character,  partly  aristocratic  and 
partly  popular,  which  Polybius  recognized  and  so 
greatly  admired.  And  thus  the  event  seems  to  have 
given  the  highest  sanction  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hortensian  laws :  nor  can  we  regard  them  as  mis- 
chievous or  revolutionary,  when  we  find  that  from 
the  time  of  their  enactment  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  Romans  were  at  an  end  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  that  during  this  period  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  constitution  were  all  active ;  it  was 
a  calm  not  produced  by  the  extinction  of  either  of 
the  contending  forces,  but  by  their  perfect  union. 
fneT^oa^^  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sickness  which 
B^me*^"'*^^  visited  Rome  during  three  or  four  successive 
years  at  the  close  of  the  Samnite  war  returned,  par- 
tially at  least,  in  the  concluding  year  of  these 
domestic  troubles,  for  Q.  Hortensius  died  before 
the  expiration  of  his  dictatorship ;  an  event  hitherto 
unexampled  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  regarded  as 
of  evil  omen;  so  that  Augustine"  makes  it  a  re- 
proach to  the  impotence  of  the  god  iElsculapius^  that 

^  De  Civitate  Dei,  III.  17.  Mo9HlediremptioneMceB9ent:cvqvin 
Augustine's  notice  of  the  seces-  mali  tam  aira  calamitas  erat,  ut 
sion  to  the  Janiculum  is  probably  ejus  rei  cau8&  quod  in  extremis 
taken  from  Livy»  and  may  be  pericutis  fieri  solebat,  dictator  ore- 
given  here,  as  it  contains  one  or  aretur  Hortensius ;  qui  plebe  re- 
two  particulars  not  mentioned  in  vocatiL  in  eodem  ma^strata  expi- 
any  other  existing  record.  **  Post  ravit,  quod  nuUi  dictatori  ante 
graves  et  longas  Romae  seditiones  contigerat." 
ad  ultimum  plebs  in  Janiculum 
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although  he  had  been  so  lately  brouffht  from  Greece    chap. 

XXXIV. 

with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  had  been  received  ^ — — ^ 
at  Rome  with  due  honours,  that  his  presence  might 
stay  the  pestilence,  he  yet  suffered  the  very  dictator 
of  the  Roman  people  to  fell  its  victim.  Nearly 
about  the  same  time  also,  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
place  and  apparent  drift  of  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Dionysius^,  Rome  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
And  scarcely  were  the  Hortensian  laws  passed,  when 
the  prospect  of  foreign  war  on  a  most  extensive 
scale  presented  itself.  Tarentum,  it  is  said,  was 
busily  organizing  a  new  coalition,  in  which  the 
Lucanians,  Samnites,  and  Bruttians,  in  the  south, 
were  to  unite  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and 
Gauls  in  the  north,  and  were  again  to  try  their  com- 
bined strength  against  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  we  trace  the  events  of  Misceiiane- 

0U8  notices 

this  great  contest,  we  may  bring  together  some  few  of  domestic 
scattered  notices  of  domestic  affiiirs,  relating  to  the 
state  of  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

A   new  magistracy  had   its   origin^®  somewhere  institution 
between  the  years  461  and  466 ;  that  of  the  trium-  umvin  c*i»i- 

tftles* 

viri  capitales,  or  commissioners  of  police.  These 
officers  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being 
held  by  the  praetor.  Their  business  was  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state** ;  to  try  by 

*  Ch.  39.  Fragm.  Dionvs.  apud  cording  to  Festuu,  by  L.  Papiriqs, 

Maium.  Scriptor.  Veter.  Vatican,  whom  he  calls  **  tribune  of  the 

Collect.  Vol.  II.  p.  501.  commons."     One  cannot  but  sus- 

^  Livy,  Ejjitome,  XI.  pect  with  Niebuhr,  that  the  per- 

*^  Festus,  in  '*  Sacramentum."  son  meant  was  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 

The  appointment  of  the  "  trivim-  who  was  prator  in  the  year  462 

viri  capitales"  was  proposed,  ac-  (Livy,  X.  47);  and  then  the  ap- 
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CHAP,    summary  process  all   offenders  against  the  pnblie 

V — T ^  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  &ct ;  to  haye  the 

care  of  the  state  prison,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  the  law  upon  criminals.     They  re- 
sembled exactly  in  all  these  points  the  well-known 
magistracy  of  the  eleven  at  Athens. 
The  pro-         The  creation  of  this  office  seems  to  mark  an  in- 

mble  occar 

•j^yfj^  crease  of  ordinary  crimes  against  person  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  such  an  increase  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  distress  which  prevailed  about  this 
time,  and  particularly  of  the  severe  visitations  of 
pestilence  which  occurred  at  this  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  seasons  are  marked  by  the  greatest 
outbreaks  of  all  sorts  of  crime ;  and  that  never  is  a 
strong  police  more  needed  than  when  the  prospect 
of  impending  death  makes  men  reckless,  and  eager 
only  to  indulge  their  passions  while  they  may. 

Returns  of       The  ceusus  of  the  year  461  gave  a  return  of 

the  census 

at  this  pe-  262,322  Roman  citizens^';  that  of  the  year  466» 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  caused  in  the  interval  by 
the  double  scourge  of  pestilence  and  war,  exhibited 
an  increase  of  10,000"  upon  the  preceding  return. 
This  was  owing  to  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines,  and 
their  consequent  admission  to  the  Roman  fiianchise 
in  the  year  464 :  for  the  census  included,  as  is  well 


riod. 


pointment    would  coincide    with  Livy,  XXV.  1.  XXXII.  26.  Vale> 

the  year  when  the  p]affue  was  at  riiis  Maximus,  V.  4.  §  7. 

its  height,  and  when  the  deputa-  Etymologicon  Magn.  in  ^dcica. 

tion  was  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  in-  See  HermaD,  Pol.  Antiq.  of  Greece, 

vite  iEsculapius  to  Rome.  §  137. 

Varro,    de    L.    L.    V.  81.  ed  <«  Livy,  X.  47. 

Miiller.     Pomponius,  de  Origine  ^  Livy,  Epitom.  XI. 
Juris,  Digest.   I.  Tit.   11.  §   39. 
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knowD,  not  only  those  citizens  who  were  enrolled  in    chap. 

XXXIY. 

the  tribes,  but  those  also  who  enjoyed  the  private  ^ — I — ^ 
rights  of  citizenship  without  as  yet  partaking  in  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

Amongst  other  traits  of  resemblance  between  the  story  of  l. 

^  Poatamms 

Spartan  and  the  Roman  aristocracies,  we  may  notice  Megciias. 
the  extreme  moderation  shown  by  each  of  them 
towards  the  &ults  of  their  distinguished  citizens. 
It  was  not  till  after  repeated  proofs  of  his  treason- 
able designs  that  the  Spartan  government  would 
take  any  serious  steps  against  Pausanias;  and  the 
forbearance  of  the  Romans  towards  Appius  Claudius 
was  no  less  remarkable.  Another  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  same  spirit  occurred  in  the  case  of 
L.  Postumius  Megellus.  He  belonged  to  a  &mily 
whose  pride  and  hatred  of  the  commons  had  been 
notorious  in  the  political  contests  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  *^ ;  and,  as  Niebuhr  has  truly 
observed,  the  peculiar  character  of  a  Roman  fisimily 
was  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  and  it 
was  rarely  found  that  any  of  its  members  departed 
from  it.  He  had  been  consul  in  449,  and  again  in 
460,  and  had  acquired  in  each  of  his  commands  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier.  But  his 
conduct  as  a  citizen  was  far  less  meritorious ;  and  it 
was  probably  for  some  overbearing  or  oppressive 
behaviour  in  his  second  consulship  that  he  was 
threatened  with  impeachment  by  one  of  the  tribunes 
as  soon  as  he  went  out  of  office.     In  the  crisis  of  the 

^  See  Chap.  XIII.  of  this  History,  note  48. 
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CHAP.    Samnite  war,  however,  military  merit  atoned  for  all 

XXXIV  '  ■/ 

'^-^--v — ^  other  defects ;  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  named  him 
one  of  his  lieutenants  ^\  and  the  trial  was  delayed  till 
the  campaign  should  be  over ;  but  when  it  had  ended 
triumphantly,  the  popularity  and  brilliant  victories  of 
Sp.  Carvilius  pleaded  strongly  in  fitvour  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  the   trial  never  was  brought  forward. 
Two  years  afterwards,  in  463,  Postumius  was  again 
chosen  consul,  when  the  great  victory  obtained  in 
the  preceding  year  by  Q.  Fabius  made  it  probable 
that  the  war  might  soon  be  brought  to  a  triumphant 
issue. 
His  auarreis      His  proud  and  bad  nature  was  more  irritated  by 
i^ue*in*^hii  having  been  threatened  at  first  with  impeachment^ 
suiBiiip!'""    than   softened  by  the  favour   shown  to  him  after- 
wards ;  so  that  his  conduct  in  his  third  consulship 
was  that  of  a  mischievous  madman.     His  first  act  ** 
was  to  insist  on  having  Samnium  assigned  to  him  as 
his  province,  without  referring  the  decision  as  usual 
to  lot ;  and  though  his  colleague,  C.  Junius  Bubulcus, 
remonstrated  against  this  arrogance,  yet  the  nobility 
and  powerful  interest  of  Postumius  prevailed,  and 
C.  Junius  forbore  to  dispute  what  he  perceived  he 
could  not  resist  with  success. 
He  employs     Then  followod,  BS  usual,  the  levying  of  the  legions 
in'ciearing   for  the  scrvico  of  the  year ;  but  the  Samnites  were 
hLd!^      so  humbled  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  feared  from 
them,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  still  commanded  an 
army  in  Samnium  as  proconsul.     It  was  not  neces- 

«  Livy,  X.  46.  <•  Dionysiufi*  XVI.  15. 
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saxy  therefore  for  the  consul  to  begin  active  opera-  chap. 
tioQS  immediately ;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  took  ^  ^  './ 
the  field  with  his  army,  and  advanced  towards  the 
enemy's  frontier.  In  the  course  of  the  late  cam- 
paigns, he  had  become  the  occupier  of  a  large  tract 
of  the  territory  conquered  from  the  Samnites ;  but 
much  of  it  was  uncleared  land,  and  as  slaves  at  Rome 
were  yet  but  few,  labourers  were  not  easily  to  be 
procured  in  these  remote  possessions  in  sufficient 
numbers.  Postumius  did  not  scruple  to  employ  his 
soldiers  as  though  they  had  been  his  slaves :  he  set 
two  thousand  *^  men  to  work  in  felling  his  woods, 
and  in  this  manner  he  engaged  for  a  considerable 
time  a  large  portion  of  a  Roman  army. 

When,  at  last,  he  was  ready  to  conunence  active  His  beh«r 

yiour  to- 

operations  against  the  enemy,  his  pride  displayed  wards  q. 
itself  in  a  new  form.  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  was  still,  as  ourgw. 
we  have  seen,  commanding  an  army  in  Samnium  as 
proconsul;  and  he  was  now  laying  siege  to  Comi- 
niuna,  which,  though  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
two  years  before,  appears  to  have  been  again  occu- 
pied by  the  Samnites  as  a  fortress ;  for  the  massy 
walls  of  their  towns  could  not  easily  be  destroyed, 
and  these  exist  in  many  instances  to  this  day,  en- 
circling nothing  but  desolation  within  them.  The 
consul  wrote  to  Fabius  ^^  ordering  him  to  withdraw 
from  Samnium :  Fabius  pleaded  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  by  which  he  had  been  continued  in  his  com- 
mand ;  and  the  senate  itself  sent  a  deputation  to 

^  Dionysius,  XVI.  16.  Livy,  Epitome,  XI.     «  Dionysius,  XVI.  16. 


nate. 
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CHAP.    Postumius,  requiring  him  not  to  oppose  their  decree. 

XXXIV  X  o  J.  I 

^ — , — '^  But  he  replied  to  the  deputies,  that  so  long  as  he 
was  consul  it  was  for  him  to  command  the  senate, 
not  for  the  senate  to  dictate  to  him ;  and  he  marched 
directly  towards  Cominium,  to  compel  Fahius  to 
obedience  by  actual  force.  Fabius  did  not  attempt 
to  resist  him;  and  the  consul,  having  taken  the 
command  of  both  armies,  immediately  sent  Fabius 
home. 

He  toi-  In  actual  war  Postumius  again  proved  himself  an 

umphs  in  ox 

spite  of  the  able  soldier:  he  took  Cominium  *^  and  several  other 

prohibition  «•  -rr- 

of  the  8^  places,  and  he  conquered  the  important  post  of  Ve- 
nusia,  and,  well  appreciating  the  advantages  of  its 
situation,  he  reconmiended  that  it  should  be  made 
a  Roman  colony.  The  senate  followed  his  advice, 
but  would  not  appoint  him  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners ^^  for  assigning  the  lands  to  the  colonists,  and 
superintending  the  foundation  of  the  new  settlement 
He  in  his  turn  distributed  all  the  plunder  of  the 
campaign  amongst  his  soldiers,  that  he  might  not 
enrich  the  treasury ;  and  he  marched  home  and  gave 
his  soldiers  leave  of  absence  from  their  standards, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor. 
Finally,  when  the  senate  refused  to  allow  him  to 
triumph  *',  he,  having  secured  the  protection  of  three 
of  the  tribunes,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  defiance 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  other  seven,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  senate's  refusal. 

*  Dionysius,  XVI.  17.  cond  consulsbip,  X.  37.    But  it 

•°  Dionysius,  XVI.  17.  agrees  on  every   account    better 

'^  Dionys.  XVI.  IS.     lAvy  re-  with  his  third  consulship,  of  which 

latea  this  story  of  Postumtue'  se-  it  is  related  by  Dionysius. 
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For  such  a  course  of  outra&feous  conduct^  he  was    chap. 

n        nr*       \  XXXIV. 

prosecuted  as  soon  as  he  went  out  of  oiface,  by  two  ^"r^-rT^ 
of  the  tribunes,  and  was  condemned  by  all  the  three  wd  heavily 
and  thirty  tribes  unanimously.  But  his  accusers  did 
not  prosecute  him  capitally,  they  only  sued  him  for 
a  fine ;  and  although  the  fine  was  the  heaviest  to 
which  any  Roman  had  been  hitherto  sentenced,  for 
it  amounted  to  500,000  asses  ",  yet  it  was  but  small 
in  comparison  of  the  penalties  imposed  with  far 
less  provocation  by  the  governments  of  Greece.  It 
amounted,  in  Greek  money,  to  no  more  than  fifty 
thousand  drachmae,  \^hereas  Agis  the  king  of  Sparta 
had  been  condemned,  even  by  the  Spartans,  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  "  for  a  mere  want  of 
judgment  in  his  military  operations.  Postumius,  in 
addition  to  his  own  large  possessions,  would  probably 
have  many  wealthy  clients,  who  were  bound  to  pay 
their  patron's  fine.  His  family,  at  any  rate,  was  not 
ruined  or  disgraced  by  his  sentence,  for  his  son  was 
elected  consul  a  few  years  afterwards  in  the  third 
year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  particulars  recorded  of  this  Embaiay 

^  sent  to  Epi- 

period,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  embassy  daurus  to 
sent  to  Greece  in  the  year  462,  to  invite  the  god  Kod  jekh- 
.^culapius  to  Rome,  in  order  that  he  might  put  a  Rome. 
stop  to  the  plague  which  had  then  been  raging  for 
three  years.     The  head  of  the  embassy  was  Q.  Ogul- 
nius",  the  proposer  of  the  law  by  which  the  com- 


w  Dionysitts,  XVI.  18.  Auctor  "  de   Viris    lUustribus/^ 

»  Thucydides,  V.  6s.  in  '*  iEsculap.  Rom.  advect." 

^   Vakrius    Maximus,    I.    8. 
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CHAP,  mens  had  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  offices  of 
^. — ^-^  pontifex  and  augur,  and  who  more  recently,  as  cu- 
rule  ajdile,  had  caused  the  famous  group  of  the  she- 
wolf  suckling  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  placed  by 
the  sacred  fig-tree  in  the  comitium.  The  deputation 
arrived  at  Epidaurus,  the  peculiar  seat  of  JEscula- 
pius,  and  entreated  permission  to  invite  the  god  to 
Rome,  and  that  they  might  be  instructed  how  to  offer 
him  acceptable  worship.  This  was  no  unusual  re- 
quest ;  for  many  cities  had,  in  like  manner,  received 
his  worship  from  Epidaurug ;  Sicyon  ",  Athens,  Per- 
gamus,  and  Cyrene.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  snakes 
which  were  sacred  to  the  god  crawled  from  his 
temple  to  the  city  of  Epidaurus,  and  from  thence 
made  its  way  to  the  sea-shore,  and  climbed  up  into 
the  trireme  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  which  was 
as  usual  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  It  was  under  the 
form  of  a  snake  that  -ffisculapius  was  said  to  have 
gone  to  Sicyon  ^^  when  his  worship  was  introduced 
there ;  and  the  Romans,  instructed  by  the  Epidaurians, 
considered  that  he  was  now  going  to  visit  Rome  in 
the  same  form,  and  they  immediately  sailed  away 
with  the  sacred  snake  to  Italy.  But  when  they 
stopped  at  Antium,  on  their  way  home,  the  snake,  so 
said  the  story",  left  the  ship,  and  crawled  out  into 
the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  for  the 
god  it  seems  was  worshipped  at  Antium  also,  and 
coiled   himself  round   a  tall  palm  tree,  where  he 


"  Pausanias,  II.  10.  26.  inus ;  I.  8.  by  the  author  **  de  Viris 

^  Pausanias,  II.  10.  Illustribas/'  and  above  all  by  Ovid, 

*'  Ab  given  by  Valerius  Mazi-    Metamorpbos.  XV.  622,  &c. 
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remained  for  three  days.  The  Romans  anxiously  xxxiv. 
waited  for  his  return  to  the  ship ;  and  at  last  he  '  ^ 
went  back,  and  did  not  move  again  till  the  ship 
entered  the  Tiber.  Then  when  she  came  to  Rome, 
he  again  crawled  forth,  but  instead  of  landing  with 
the  ambassadors,  he  swam  to  the  island  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Tiber,  and  there  went  on  shore  and 
remained  quiet  A  temple  was  built,  therefore,  to 
the  god  in  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  chosen ; 
and  the  island  to  this  day  preserves  the  memory  of 
the  story,  for  the  travertine,  which  was  brought  there 
to  form  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the  god,  has 
been  cut  into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a  trireme,  be- 
cause it  was  oa  ship-board  that  iEsculapius  had  first 
visited  the  Romans,  and  received  their  worship. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Romans  did  The  stoiy 

not  impo»- 

bring  back  with  them  a  snake  from  Epidaurus,  for  "^i«- 
there  was  a  breed  of  snakes  there,  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  that  country '^  and  perfectly  harmless,  which 
were  accounted  sacred  to  JEsculapius.  And  so  com- 
plete is  the  ascendancy  which  man's  art  has  obtained 
oyer  the  brute  creation,  that  it  is  very  possible  that 
they,  may  have  been  trained  to  perform  various  feats 
at  the  bidding  of  their  keepers ;  and  if  one  of  these, 
as  is  likely,  went  with  the  sacred  snake  to  Rome, 
wonders  may  have  really  been  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  which  they  would  have  certainly  sup- 
posed to  be  supernatural. 

This,  if  we  except  the  doubtful  story  of  the  em-  ^^^m^^ 

"  Pausanias,  11.  28. 
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CHAP,   bassy  to  Athens  immediately  before  the  decemTimtep 

XXXIV 

' — . — ^  and  one  or  two  deputations  to  consult  the  oracle  of 

of  each 

other  poB-    Delphi,  is  the  earliest  instance  recorded  by  the  Ro- 
this  time  by  man  annalists  of  any  direct  commnnication  between 

the  Greeks  '' 

•nd  Ro-  their  country  and  Greece  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Greek  writers,  as  we  have  seen, 
mentioned  an  embassy  sent  to  Alexander  at  Baby- 
lon, and  a  remonstrance  made  by  Demetrius  Polior-* 
cetes  against  the  piracies  of  the  Antiatians,  at  a 
time  when  they  were  subject  to  the  Romans.  We 
may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  the  two  people  were  no  strangers  to 
each  other :  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  De- 
metrius acknowledged  the  Romans  to  be  the  kins- 
men of  the  Greeks,  yet  when  the  Epidaurians  gave 
them  their  god  ^culapius,  they  would  feel  that 
they  were  not  giving  him  to  a  people  utterly  barba- 
rian, but  to  one  which  had  for  centuries  paid  divine 
honours  to  Greek  heroes,  which  worshipped  Her- 
cules, and  the  twin  gods  Castor  and  Pollux;  and 
which,  within  the  memory  of  the  existing  genera* 
tion,  had  erected  statues  in  the  comitium  to  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  men  of  Greece",  Pytha- 
goras and  Alcibiades.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  Q. 
Ogulnius  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  to  address  the  Epidaurians,  as  L.  Postu- 


*"     ^^TLj,     Histor.      Natural,  oracle,  which   the    Romans   had 

XXXIV.  §  26.  ed  Sillig.    These  probably  consulted  after  their  dis- 

statues  were  set  up  "  hello  Sam-  aster  at  the  pass  of  Caudium,  as 

niti/'  probably  in  the  second  war ;  they  did  afterwards  after  the  defeat 

and  were  erected  in  conseouence  at  Cann».    Livy,  XXII.  67. 
of  the  command  of  the  Ddphian 
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miua  a  few  years  later  addressed   the  Tarentines,    chap. 

XXXIV. 

without  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  * — v — ^ 

We  are  now  arrived,  however,  at  the  period  when  it  b«oome8 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  unavoidably  inter-  sar^  to  de. 

.1  111  .1  «cnbe  the 

mix  with  one  another ;  when  the  greatest  pnnce  and  state  of  the 
general  of  the  Greek  nation  crossed  over  into  Italy,  intenMacon- 
and  became  the  head  of  the  last  coalition  of  the  Rome. 
Italian  states  against  Rome.  We  must  here  then 
pause,  and  befc^e  we  enter  upon  the  new  Samnite 
and  Tarentine  war,  in  which  Pyrrhus  so  soon  inter- 
fered, and  before  we  notice  those  renewed  hostilities 
with  the  Gauls,  which  owed  their  origin,  in  part  at 
leasts  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Tarentines,  we  must 
once  more  cross  the  sea,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  observe  what  was  now  the 
state  of  Greece  and  of  the  eastern  world ;  what  new 
powers  had  succeeded  to  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes, 
aad  the  great  king,  who  had  inherited  the  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  states  of  the  Grecian  name  in 
Greece  itself  and  in  Sicily.  We  must  endeavour 
too  to  obtain  some  more  lively  notion  of  Rome  and 
the  Roman  people  at  this  same  period,  than  could 
be  gained  from  the  imperfect  record  of  political  and 
military  events;  to  conceive  what  that  city  was 
which  Cineas  likened  to  a  temple;  what  was  the 
real  character  of  that  people  whose  senate  he  de- 
scribed as  an  assembly  of  kings. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

STATE    OF    THE    EAST ^KINGDOMS    OF    ALEXANDER'S 

SUCCESSORS — SICILY GREECE — KINGDOM   OF   EPI- 

RUS,   AND    EARLY    FORTUNES   OF    PYRRHUS. 


"  When  he  was  strong,  the  great  horn  was  broken ;  and  for  it  came 
up  four  notable  ones,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven.*' — Danibl 
VIII.  8. 


XXXV  "^^^  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  Olympiad  witnessed, 
Thri24S^  ^ys  Polybius',  the  first  revival  of  the  Achseaa 
f  Jj^Pj.^  "  league,  and  the  deaths  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus, 
bJ  Grectw   ^^  Lysimachus,  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  of  Ptolemy 

history. 


^  Pofybius,  II.  41.  Some  expla- 
nation may  perhaps  be  required 
of  the  length  of  this  chapter,  de- 
voted as  it  is  to  matters  not  direct- 
ly connected  with  the  Roman  his- 
tory of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that 


most  important  consequences ;  and 
this  distinctness  arose  from  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  language  and 
manners  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  by  Alexandei^s  ccm* 

guests,  and  the  establishment  of 
is  successive  kingdoms.    As  for 


all  the  countries  here  spoken  of    the  notices    of   Greece  itself,  of 
will  successively  become  parts  of    Sparta,  of  lliebes,  and  of  Athens, 


the  Roman  empire ;  the  wars  in 
which  they  were  engaged  with 
Rome  will  hereafter  claim  our  at- 
tention, and  therefore  their  condi- 
tion immediately  before  those  wars 
cannot  be  considered  foreign  to 

my  subject.    Besides,  the  distinct-    

ness  of  the  eastern  empire  from    often, 
the  western  was  productive  of  the 


tney  cannot  plead  quite  the  same 
justification ;  but  I  trust  that  they 
may  be  forgiven,  as  an  almost  in- 
voluntary tribute  of  respect  and 
affection  to  old  associations  and 
immortal  names,  on  which  we  can 
scarcely  dwell   too  long    or    too 
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Ceraunus.     The  same  period  was  also  marked  by    chap. 

XXXY. 

the  Italian  expedition  of  Pyrrhus,  and  immediately  ^ — v— ^ 
afterwards  followed  the  great  inroad  of  the  Gauls 
into  Greece  and  Asia»  their  celebrated  attack  upon 
Delphi,  and  their  establishment  in  the  heart  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  country  which  afterwards  was  called 
from  them  Gralatia.  This  coincidence  of  remarkable 
events  is  enough  of  itself  to  attract  attention ;  and 
the  names  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  contain,  in 
a  manner,  the  germ  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
eastern  world;  all  its  interests  and  all  its  most 
striking  points  may  be  fully  comprehended,  when  ,  .1 
these  names  have  been  rendered  significant,  and  we 
have  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  the  persons  and 
people  which  they  designate.  : 

Forty  years  *  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Alex-;  fi«i«icu8Ji 

^  tSMUWlIUktod 

ander,  when  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  last  survivor  of  byPtoiemy 

.     .  CenanuB, 

his  generals^  was  assassinated  at  Lysimachia^  .  ^T^^^th^ 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The  old  man,  for  Seleucus  was  of  Mwodo- 
more  than  seventy-five  years  old,  had  just  before 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Lysimachus,  the  last  sur- 
vivor except  himself  of  the  immediate  successors 
and  former  generals  of  Alexander;  and  after  fifty 
years'  absence,  was  returning  as  the  sovereign  of 
Asia  to  that  country  which  he  had  left  as.  an  un- 
known officer  in  Alexander's  army.  But  an  oracle, 
it  is  said,  had  bidden  him  beware  of  Europe  * ;  for 

«  Alexander  died  Olymp.  114-  •  Appian,   Syriac.    62.      Por- 

1-2.  B.C.  323.    Seleuccu  was  mur-  phyry,  apud  Eusebium,  Chronic, 

dered    Olymp.   124-4.   b.c.    280.  p.  63.  ed.  Scaliger. 

See    Fynes    Clintoo,    Fasti   Hel-  ♦  Appian,  Syriac.  63. 
If  niri  r 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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CHAP,   that  the  appointed  seat  of  his  fortunes  was  Asia. 

V — ..-^  And  scarcely  had  he  landed  on  the  Thracian  Cher^ 
sonesuSy  when  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own 
followers,  by  Ptolemy  Ce^aunus^  the  half  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt^ 
who  had  first  been  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
machus,  and,  after  his  death,  had  been  taken  into  the 
service  of  Seleucus,  and  had  been  treated  by  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  confidence.  Seleu- 
cus' vast  kingdom,  which  reached  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Indus,  was  inherited  by  his  son  An- 
tiochus  ^ ;  but  his  murderer  seized  upon  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  which  having  been  in  rapid  succes- 
sion filled  by  various  competitors,  and  having  lastly 
been  occupied  by  Lysimachus,  now,  in  consequence 
of  his  overthrow  and  death,  and  of  the  murder  of 
his  conqueror,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the  first  pre- 
tender. 

ptoicmj         Seleucus  outlived  by  about  two  years '  his  old 

the  ton  of  ^ 

Lafigisreignially  and  his  protector  in  his  utmost  need,  Ptolemy 
Gyrene,  ind  the  SOU  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt.  With  more  un- 
broken good  fortune  than  any  other  of  his  contem- 
poraries, Ptolemy  had  remained  master  of  Egypt, 
first  as  satrap  and  afterwards  as  king,  from  the  first 
division  of  Alexander's  empire  down  to  the  period  of 


'  Ptolemy  Ceraunos    was   the  ^  Ptolemv    Soter,   the  son    of 

son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  by  Eury-  Lagus,  diea  just  forty  years  after 

dice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater  ,*  the  death  of  Alexander,  of  whose 

Ptolemy    Philadelphus    was    his  actions  he  and  Aristobulus  were 

son  by  Berenice.     ror{)hyry,  apud  the   earliest  and  most  authentic 

'Euseb.  p.  63.    Pausanias,  I.  6.  historians.    His  death  took  place 

*  Memnon,  apud  Photium,  p.  Olymp.  124-2.  b.c.  283. 
226.  ed.  Bekker. 
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his  own  death.  The  distinct  and  almost  unassail-  chap. 
able  position  of  Egypt  saved  it  from  the  sudden  * — ,-^ 
conquests  which  often  changed  the  fortune  of  other 
countries ;  the  deserts  and  the  Nile  formed  a  barrier 
not  easily  to  be  overcome.  To  Egypt^  Ptolemy  had 
added  the  old  commonwealth  of  Cyrene  *,  where  the 
domestic  Actions,  according  to  the  frequent  fate  of 
the  Greek  cities,  had  at  last  sacrificed  their  common 
independence  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  was  also 
master  of  the  rich  island  of  Cyprus  ^  and,  after  the 
defeat  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  he  had  extended  his 
dominion  in  Syria,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Coele- 
Syria  *®,  or  the  vale  of  Syria.  His  dominion,  next  to 
that  of  SeleucuSy  was  by  &r  the  most  extensive,  as 
it  was,  without  any  exception,  the  most  compact 
and  secure  of  all  the  kingdoms  formed  out  of  Alex- 
ander's empire. 

When   Alexander  died  at  Babylon,  only  seven  Th«.Cr»ek 

•^  ^  ^  dommion 

years  had  elapsed  since  his  conquest  of  Persia,  and  ^  °®* 
not  more  than  four  since  his  victory  over  Poms  and  Alexander's 
his  campaign  in  India.  That  his  conquests  could  not 
have  been  completely  consolidated  within  so  short  a 
period,  is  evident ;  but  it  affords  a  wonderful  proof 
of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Greek  race  over  the 
Asiatics,  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  con- 

«  Diodorns,  XVIII.  21.  by  Demetrius  near  Salamis.Olym p. 

•  Ptolemy  reduced  the  several  118-2.  [Diodonis,  XX.  53.]  and 

pet^   kings   of  the  island,  and  finally  recovered  it  after  the  vic- 

maoe  himself  master  of  it,  Olymp.  tory  of  Ipsus.  [Plutarch,  Demetr. 

117-1.  B.C.  312.  [Diodorus,  XIX.  35.J 

79  ]  He  afterwards  lost  it,  in  con-        *'  Diodorus,   Fragm.  Vatican, 

sequence  of  his  great  naval  defeat  XXI.  1. 

Dd2 
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CHAP,  queror  did  not  destroy  his  unfinished  wo  A ;  that  jmt 
' — ,— 1-»  a  single  native  chief  ventured  to  assert  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  his  country,  but  every  province  cont»« 
nued  in  the  unity  of  the  Macedonian  empire^  and 
obeyed  vrithout  dispute  a  Macedonian  satn^  ^K  Nor 
did  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Maoisdoiiian 
generals  destroy  the  spell  of  their  superiority.  En* 
menes  and  Antigonus  carried  on '  their  contest  •  ia 
Susiana  and  Media,  and  disposed  at  their  will  of  all 
the  resources  of  those  countries;  and,  after  tike 
murder  of  the  last  of  Alexander's  children,  fosirteen 
years  after  his  own  death,  when  obedience  was  no 
longer  claimed  even  nominally  for  the  blood  and 
name  of  the  great  conqueror,  still  the  Greek  domi*- 
nion  was  unshaken ;  and  Seleucus,  by  birth  a  simple 
Macedonian  subject,  sat  undisturbed  in  Babylon,  cm 
the  throne  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  held  the  country 
of  Cyrus  as  one  amongst  his  numerous  provinces. 
ThwwM         This  continuance  of  the  Macedonian  power  vrtw 

owing  puil^  '^ 

to  his  conci- owing,  no  doubt,  in  no  small   measure,   to   AleOD- 
ucytowdt  ander's  comprehensive  wisdom.     He  made  a  'Maee- 

the  Atwtifii.  ** 

donian  soldier  of  his  guard,  Peuoestes",  satrap  of 
Persia;  but  the  simple  soldier,  unfettered  by. any 
literary  or  philosophical  pride,  did  not  scruple  to 
adopt  the  Persian  dress,  and  to  learn  the  Persian 

"  See  the  account  of  the  din-  Alezuider's  queen,  had  the  comi. 

sion  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  try   of    Uie  Paropamisads ;  and 

Macedonian  generals  appointed  to  Poms  and  TaxUas  retained  for  a 

be  satraps  over  each,  in  Justin,  time  their  governments   on   the 

XIIL  4,  and  Diodorus,  XVIIL  3.  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus. 

39.    There   is   scarcely  a  single  "  Arrian,  de  Expedit.  Alezand. 

Asiatic  name  on  the  list ;  only  VI.  30. 
Ozyartes,  the  father  of  Rozana, 
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langnge :  eoo&rming  tja  own  and  his  natiou's  do-  chap, 
minion  by  those  very  oomplianees  which  many  of  his  \ — v— ^ 
Bomre  cnltiTated  but  less  wise  countrymen  regarded 
ifl  an  unworthy  condeseension  to  the  barbarians". 
The  youth  of  the  Asiatic  proTinoes  '^  were  enlisted 
in  the  Majcedonian  anny,  were  taught  the  discipline 
of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  shield  and 
pike ;  the  bravest  of  them  were  admitted  into  the 
more  distinguished  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
known  by  tiie  name  of  the  king's  companions ;  and 
tibe  highest  of  the  Persii^  nobility  were  made,  toge- 
ther with  the  noblest  of  the  Macedonians,  officers  of 
the  king's  body-guard.  Thus,  where  the  insulting 
display  of  superiority  was  avoided,  its  reality  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  without  murmuring ;  and 
when  the  king's  officers  became  independent  satraps, 
the  Asiatics  saw  their  Macedonian  comrades  pre- 
ferred, almost  without  a  single  exception,  to  these 
-dignities,  and  they  themselves  remained  the  subjects 
of  men  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  nominally 
then*  equals. 

Thus  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  spread  of 
of  the  MgssBXi  to  the  Indus,  and  over  the  whole  langnage 
of  Egypt  also,  an  outer  covering  at  the  least  of  oen.  Foun* 
Gfeek  civilization,  however  thinly  it  might  have  Greek  dUes 
been  laid  on  here  and  there,  on  the  solid  and  hete- 
Togenteous  mass  below.     The  native  languages  were 
not  extirpated,  they  were  not  even  driven,  as  after- 
wards in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 

«  Arrian,  VII.  6.  "  Arrian,  VII.  6. 11. 
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CHAP,  pire,  to  a  few  mountainous  or  remote  districts ;  they 
' — V— -*  remained  probably  in  general  use  for  all  the  common 
pur|K>ses  of  life:  but  Greek  was  every  where  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  natives  of 
different  countries ;  it  was  the  language  of  the  court, 
of  the  government,  and  of  literature.  Many  new 
cities  were  also  founded,  where  the  predominant  ele- 
ment of  the  population  was  Greek  from  the  begin- 
ning: such  as  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  Seleu- 
cia  in  Syria  *^  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  many 
other  places  built  also  by  the  same  founder,  Seleu- 
cus,  in  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire.  From 
these  an  influence  was  communicated  to  other  cities 
in  their  neighbourhood,  which  were  older  than  the 
Greek  conquest;  and  the  Greek  character  was 
revived  in  places,  which,  like  Tarsus,  claimed  to  be 
originally  Grecian  settlements  ^^  but  in  the  lapse  of 
years  had  become  barbarized. 
Upper  Asia       In  this  manner  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  per- 

was  soon  ./  « 

lost  to  the    vaded  m  every  part  by  the  language  and  institutions 
iiion,and     of  Grccce,   and   retained   the   impression   through 

"was  again  ^  *  ^ 

goyeracd  by  many  centuries  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen 

native                       "  * 

princes,  the 

Anacidn. 

1'  Appian,  Syriac.  67.  Abvdenus,  that  Sennacherib  was 
"  Kria-fta  ray  fitra  Tpmrokefiov  called  down  from  Nineveh  by  the 
fr\avrj$evT<ov  *\pyti»v  Karh.  {TftTjo-iy  news  of  a  Greek  descent  on  Q- 
*Iovs.  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  673.  One  lida,  which  he  repelled  after  a  very 
should  not  pay  much  regard  to  hard  fought  battle.  Compare  Nie- 
such  a  story,  were  there  not  other  buhr's  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  203. 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  Might  not  the  sons  of  Javan,  to 
Greeks  at  a  very  early  period  had  whom  the  Phoenicians  sold  Israel- 
settled  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia.  itish  captives  at  a  much  earlier 
See  the  remarkable  statement  pre-  period  (Joel  iii.  6),  be  the  Greek 
served  in  the  Armenian  translation  settlers  on  the  Cilician  coast,  as 
of  Eusebius,  and  copied  by  Euse-  well  as  the  more  remote  inha- 
bius  from  Alexander  Polyhistor  or  bitants  of  Greece  itself  ? 
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and  Turkish  conquerors.  Upper  Asia,  from  the  chap. 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  was  affected  much  more  ^ — .^ — ^ 
slightly;  and  the  connexion  of  these  countries  with 
Greece  was  finally  broken  about  thirty  years  after 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  by  the 
restoration  of  a  native  monarchy  in  the  line  of  the 
Arsacidse".  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  then  became 
the  capital  of  a  barbarian  sovereign ;  and  although 
it  with  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  founded  by 
Seleucus  *®  in  Media  and  Parthia  had  not  lost  their 
national  character  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  yet 
it  was  enough  if  they  could  retain  it  themselves ; 
there  was  no  possibility  of  communicating  it  in  any 
degree  to  the  nations  around  them. 

We   may  be  excused   however   from   extending  Kingdoms 
our  view  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  may  return  tohaifbsX- 
a  more  nunute  examination  of  those  countnes   of  in  asu 
western  Asia  and  Africa  which  were  all  destined  to 
become  successively  provinces  of  Rome.     And  here, 
although  we  at  first  sight  see  nothing  but  the  two 
great  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egjrpt^  yet  a  nearer 
view  shows  us  some  smaller  kingdoms  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  the  strength  of  the  first  Mace- 
donian  kings,    and   established    themselves    boldly 
against  the  weakness  of  their  successors :  kingdoms 
ruled  by  a  race  of  princes,  partly  or  chiefly  of  bar- 

"^  In  Olymp.  132-3.  b.c.  250.  lenici.  Vol.   III.  under  the  year 

This  waa  in  the  reif^n  of  Antio-  b.c.  250,  a.u.o.  404. 

chus  TheoB.     See  Justin,  XLI.  4,  "  IIcpiotKcirat  (17  Mi;dta)  irdXc- 

who  makes  a  mistadce,  however,  aa  <rtp  'EXXiyi^to-*  koto,  rrjv  y<l)rfy¥fa-uf 

to  the  reign,  and  Arrian,  Parthic.  rffv  *AXt(avdpov,   ffiuXaiajs   €VfK€v 

apud  Photium,  p.  17*  ed.  Bekker.  tAv  urvyKvpovvrmt  avrff  0apPap<»v. 

See  also  FynesQinton,  Fasti  Hel-  Polybiue,  X.  27. 
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CHAP,  banan  de^oent,  biii  where  thd  Grwk  4sliar»c|er:  npfri 
^x:8:xv.  ^  ^^jjg^;32idiDg  gave  tlie  predoniiiDant  dolow  to  tb^ir 
peoxde,  and  even  to  themsetves.  Bndi  wtg^^th^ 
kingdoms  of  BithjBJa « and  .Fo»lu&  wi  tbe  nArth^m 
side  of  Afiia  Minor.  Another  difitinct  stoie^  iC.bp  it 
may  be  called,  was  fonm^  ia  the  125tfa  Olpopiadi 
bj  the  settlement  of  t^e  Qaute  .to  tb^  e^mth  of 
Bithynia,  and  to  the  northrweot  of  Oappadom:  ii^^ 
the  kingdom  of  P^g«mu8  grew  up  Obot  long  sft&s^ 
wards  on  the  coaste  ^f  the  wIEgeaja  midthe  Pjr^ 
pontis;  bat  as  yet  it  had  not. come  into  elistenoti. 

BHh^k!^^  In  the  124;th  Olympiad  Zipietes'^  or  Zibeetes  *wa8 
still,  at  the  age  of  more-  than  seventy,  reigning  owr 
the  Bithyniaos.  His  &thef  had  seen  the  t&irefDt  <£ 
Alexander's  invasion  pass  by  him  without  tofetdiiag 
his  dominions;  and  whilst  the  conqueror  was  en- 
gaged in  Upper  Asia,   the  Bithynian  prince   had 

^  He  reigned  from  386  b.o.  pkced  earlier  thtn  llu)  tioiee  of  t&e 

to  278,  and  was  bom  in  354.    His  early  Roman  emperors.  In  speak- 

father  Bas  was  born  in  397  b.c.  ing   of  Heraclea,   Memhon  was 

Memnon,  apud  Phot^tun^  p»  237,  ofi^n  led  ^»-.|iotioe  the  n^gtibonr- 

228.  ed.  Bekker.  ing  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  thus 

TliiB  reference  may  perhaps  ^s-  We  are  enabled  to  gite  the*  mlcees- 
quire  explanation  for  some  readerp.  sion  and  the  dates  of  the  reigns  of 
Photius,  who  was  patriarch  of  those  obscure  princes.  Sd  capri- 
Constantinople  in  the  latter  half  ck>us  is  the  chimce  whidi;  inn  .pfe- 
of  the  ninth  century,  has  left  a  sort  served  some  portions  of  ancient 
of  catalogue  ndsonn^  or  rather  an  history  from  oblivion,  whie  it  has 
abstract,  of  the  various  books  utterly  destroyed  aU  record  of 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  read-  others.  But  Photius'  library,  com- 
ing. In  this  work,  which  he  called  piled  in  the  ninth  century,  ohows 
his  library,  there  are  preserved  what  treasures  of  Greek  hterature 
abridgments  of  many  books  which  were  then  existing  at  Constanti- 
woula  otherwise  have  been  alto-  nople,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
gether  lost  to  us;  and  amongst  six  following  centuries  perished 
the  rest  there  is  an  abstract  of  a  irrecoverably.  In  this  respect  the 
history  of  Heraclea  on  the  Euxine  French  and  Venetian  conquest  in 
sea,  written  by  one  Memnon,  who  the  thirteenth  century  was  far 
flourished  at  a  period  not  certain-  more  destructive  than  the  Turkish 
ly  known,  but  which  cannot  be  conquest  in- the  fifteenth. 
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repelled  with  success  the  attack  of  one  of  his  gene-  55^?- 
HbAb,  'who  was  left  behind  to  complete  the  conqaest  of ' 
the?  countries  which  Alexand^  had  merely  overrun. 
Aft^r  Alexander's  death,  European  Thraee  and  the 
^utfa^m  60B8t  of  .the  Euxine  were  assigned  in  the 
general  partition  of  the  empire  to  Lyramachus;  but 
the  Bit^nian  princes  held  their  ground  against  him, 
srtid  still  continiied  to  reign  over  a  territory  more 
or  less  eictensive,  till  Lysimaohns  and  his  dominions 
we're  conquered  by  Seleucus  in  the  battle  on  the 
plate  of  Corns  in  Phrygia.  Zipstes  th^i  was  as 
jealous  of  Seleucus  as  he  had  been  before  of  Lysi- 
nachus;  and  after  Seleucus'  death,  he  dierished  the 
•same  feelings  towaids  his  son  Antioehus»  and  con- 
iaained  to  resist  him  with  success  till  the  end  of  his 
life. 

In  the  geography  of  Herodotus*®  the  name  of  caj^. 
Cappadoeia  is  applied  to  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  l^iJ. 
Minor  eastward  of  the  Halys,  from  the  chain  ca™d™ia 
of  Taurus  to  the  shores  of  the  Ehixine.  The  go-°' 
veniment  of  all  this  country  had  been  bestowed 
by  Darius",  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  on  one  of  the 
Persiaii  chiefe  who  had  taken  part  with  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  and  it  had  remained 
from  that  time  forward  with  his  posterity.  But  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon  ",  the  tribes  along  the  Euxine 

^  Herodot.  I.  72.  76,  compared  Ariobarzanes  in  either  of  the  lists 

with  V.  49-  of  the  conspirators  against  Smer- 

^*  Polybius,  V.  43.    Diodorus,  dis  given  by  Herodotus  and  Cte- 

XIX.  40.    Appian,  Mithridat.  9.  sias. 

lis,  makes  Mithridates  to  have  ^  Anabas»  VII.  S.    In  his  time 

been  descended  from  Darius  him-  Mithridates  was  satrap  of  Cappa- 

self.    We  find  no  Mithridates  or  docia  and  Lycaonia. 


locia 
and  Its  divi- 
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CHAP,  were  practically  independent  of  any  Persian  satmp, 
and  the  name  of  Cappadocia  was  then,  as  afterwards^ 
restricted  to  the  southern  and  more  inland  part  of 
the  country.  The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon ; 
Scylax  in  his  Periplus  notices  a  number  of  bar- 
barian tribes  between  Colchis  and  Paphlagonia; 
yet  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Paphlagonia  he 
places  what  he  calls  Assyria;  and  Syria,  as  we  know, 
was  the  name  anciently  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that 
country  which  they  afterwards  learnt  to  call  by  its 
Persian  name  Cappadocia".  But  while  the  southern 
part  of  their  old  satrapy  passed  into  other  hands,  the 
descendants  of  Darius'  fellow-conspirator  strength- 
ened their  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal dominion ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  is  called  ^*  by  Dio- 
dorus,  "  king,"  and  his  kingdom  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  confines  of  Bithynia 
to  those  of  Colchis.  Though  a  king,  however,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  vassal  by  Alexander's  general, 
Antigonus,  when  he,  after  the  death  of  Eumenes, 
became  master  of  all  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  iELgsean ;  and  Antigonus  suspecting  his  fidelity 
when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his  decisive  struggle 
against  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysi- 
machus,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  ^\     His  son, 

^  Herodot.  I.  72.    And  in  the  that  the  old    geographers   made 

Periplus  of  the  Euxine  ascribed  Cappadocia  extend  as  far  as  the 

to  Marcianus  of  Heraclea  (Hud-  coast  of  the  Euxine. 

son,  Gcogr.  Min.  p.  73),  it  is  said  ^  Diodorus,  XVI.  90. 

that  the  Cappadocians  were  called  >*  Diodorus,  XX.  111. 
by    some    White    Syrians,    and 
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Mitbridates,  notwithstanding,  succeeded  to  his  far  chap. 
ther's  dominions,  retained  them  during  the  lifetime  ^ — r-^ 
of  Seleuous,  and  for  a  period  of  nearij  eighteen 
years  afterwards,  and  having  lived  to  witness  the 
irruption^^  of  the  Gauls  and  their  settlements  on 
the  very  borders  of  his  kingdom,  died,  after  a  reign 
of  thirtjHsix  years,  immediately  before  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  turn 
by  his  son  Ariobarzanes. 

Southern  Cappadocia  meanwhile  had  passed  be- Southern 

^  *•  ^  Cappadocia. 

fore  the  conquest  of  Alexander  into  the  hands  of  a 
satrap  named  Ariarathes",  to  whom  Diodorus  gives 
the  title  of  king.  Like  every  other  prince  and  state 
in  Asia,  he  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
the  Macedonian  invasion,  but  Alexander's  death 
broke,  as  he  supposed,  the  spell  of  the  Greek  domi- 
nion, and  Ariarathes  ventured  to  dispute  the  deci- 
sion of  the  council  of  generals  which  had  assigned 
Cappadocia  to  Eumenes»  and  to  retain  the  possession 
of  it  himself.  Such  an  example  of  resistance,  if 
successful,  might  have  at  once  dissolved  the  Mace- 
donian empire,  and  Perdiccas  hastened  to  put  it 
down.  He  encountered  Ariarathes**,  defeated  him, 
made  him  prisoner  and  crucified  him ;  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  the  council,  bestowed 
the  government  of  Cappadocia  on  Eumenes.  The 
nephew  and  heir  of  Ariarathes,  who  also  bore  his 


*    Memnon,    apud    Photiaro,        *f  Diodorus,  XXXI.  Excerpt, 
p.   229.    ed.   Bekker.    Diodorus,    Pbotii. 

XX.  111.  »  Diodorus,  XXXI.  apud  Pho- 

tium,  and  XVIII.  16. 
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^AP.  namie,  took  refiige^  in  Atm&Aiai  and  ithewiiMited 
^^ — V— ^  for  better  times.  He  saw  the  Maciediod^iAn  power 
divided  agftinst  itself;  Perfiecas^  hi6'  uBole^  oon4 
qneror,  had  been  killed  by  fafs  4}wa  soldje^;  Ettiiii»^ 
nes,  who  had  been  ttiad!e''Ba<Mp  of  Odppadbeia,  had 
been  put  to  deatfti  by  AntigtWfUi^ ;  oiid' AmtigoiiiiBj 
who  had  become  sorereign  of  all  AfiAa  Miaory^waa 
engaged  in  war  with  Seleu<5nfi  the  ruler  of  Meso^iO' 
tamia  and  the  eastern  provinceB.  Amidit  tbeiir  qnar- 
rels,  Ariarathes,  with  the*  help  of  Ae  prince  of  Ar- 
menia, made  his  way  back  to  his  country,  dro¥e  out 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  by  which  it  wan  oeooiMd^ 
and  made  himself  king  of  Gippadocia. 
Ariatic  ^^^  sovereignty  of  a  native  prince  gratifed ,  itbe 

whShCT  *"'  ^^*^o^3,l  feelings  of  the  people,  while  frodii  4t  Greek 
SrWitt  ruler  they  may  have  derived  some  impvovementB.in 
wereaiiki    art  and  civilization.     But  from  neither  were  they 

oppressive   ^  '^ 

and  corrupt."  likely  to  rcccive  the  blessings  of  just  and  good*go<- 
vemment;  and  in  this  respect^  probably,  the  Greek 
and  barbarian  rulers  were  perfectly  oh  a  levd  with 
each  other.  Prom  time  immemorial  indeed,  in  Asia^ 
government  had  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  than 
to  exact  from  the  people  the  largest  possible  aanouut 
of  revenue,  and  the  system  of  finance  eohsisited 
merely  in  the  unscrupulous  practice  of  oppre8si<m 
and  fraud.  Never  was  there  a  more  disgracefril 
monument  of  an  unprincipled  spirit  in  such  matters, 
than  that  strange  collection  of  cases  of  open  robbery 
or  fraudulent  dealing,  which  was  so  long  ascribed  to 

^  Diodorus,  XXXI.  apud  Phot. 
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Ajistotlo^'iaiid  tvbicli  $tiiU  k/to  be  fouadr  wwxngst  his  chip. 
voffkiB^  under  the  title  of.  the  lecond  book  of  the  ^ — v— ^ 
BoonomioSb  Ita  r^\  date  amd  autbcr  are  unknown  ^^ ; 
bntiit  oniist  have  been  written  for  the  instruction  of 
some  piince  ,ctr  static  in  Asia,  and  it  gives  a  curious 
paetere  .of  the  ordinary  wa/s  and  means  of  a  satrap 
er  'AynmU  ^  ^^1  ^  ^  the  expedients  by  which  they 
might ;  Supply  ,  their  extraordinary  occasions.  ^'A 
satrap's  rerveoue^"/ says  the  writer '^  ''arises  from  six 
soiftrces ;  from  hJB  tithes  of  the  .produce  of  all  the 
kad  in  his  satrapy;  from  hie  domains;  from  his 
Ottsiotms;  from  his  duties  levied  on  goods  within  the 
country,  and  his  market  dpes;  from  his  pastures; 
and,  sixthly^  from  his  sundries,"  amongst  which  last 
aire  redcoiied  ^  poll-tax 'S  and  a  tax  on  manufac- 
turmg  labour*  And  amongst  a  king's  ways  and 
means  is  expressly  menit^oBed,  a  tampering  with  the 
eurrenoy,  aod  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  value  of 
tbe  ooin^  as  it  might  suit  his  purposes. 

iBuit  far  above  the.  kingdoms  of  Asia,  whether  Fne Greek 
fipoek  or  semi^barbarian,  were  those  free  Greek  cities  couto  of 
which  lined  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
TmpemBi  at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Euxine, 
to  >Soli  and  Tarsus,  with  their  Greek  or  half  Greek 
|N>polation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 

■  ^  See  the  article  on  this  sub-  X»y»   dnb   fiotrfajfiOTwv,   dir6  r&v 

ject  in  Niebuhr^s  Kleine  Schriften,  Sk\»v.  (Economic.  II.  1. 
p.  413,  and  Rnotherbv  Mr  Lewis,        "  iitnf  dc,  17  oir^  r&v  aXX»y,  rnrc- 

ii^  the  first  volume  ol  the  Philolo-  K€(f>aKai6y  r€  Koi  xtip^po^tov  wpoa-- 

gical  Museum.  ayoptvofievtf, 

"  loTi  dc  ttdfj  If  T&v  irpocr6^<»v'         **  trtpl  t6  p6uia-fia  Xeyn,  iroiov 

aah  y^s,  dv6  r&v  tv  tq  x^^  IBUtv  koi  n6T€  rifuoy  ^  f{f«i>yov  novfTtov, 
ytvoiUvWt  cath  tfiffopimvj  asro  re- 
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CHAP,    almost  on  the  frontier  of  Syria.     Of  these  Greek 

XXXV. 

' — V— ^  cities,  Sinope  and  Heraclea  were  the  most  £eiinous 
on  the  north  coast;  the  shore  of  the  JEigean  was 
covered  with  towns  whose  names  had  been  famous 
from  remote  ages ;  but  the  noblest  state,  not  of  Asia 
Minor  only,  but  almost  of  the  whole  world,  was  the 
great  and  free  and  high-minded  commonwealth  of 
Rhodes. 

rhodbs.         The  island  of  Rhodes,  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 

Its  wise  and  •' 

good  go-      Peloponnesian  war,  was  divided  between  the  three 

yernment,  ^ 

and  the  just  Doriau  citlcs,  Liudus^*,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.     But 

and  oeroic  '' 

c?tiMM  ^'^  in  the  93rd  Olympiad,  about  three  years  before  the 
battle  of  ^gospotami,  the  three  states  agreed  to 
found  a  common  capitaF^  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  island,  and  from  that  time  forwards  the 
city  of  Rhodes  became  eminent  amongst  the  cities 
of  the  Greek  name.  It  was  built  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island,  after  a  plan  given  by  Hippodamus 
of  Miletus",  the  most  famous  architect  of  his  age, 
and  it  stood  partly  on  the  low  ground  nearly  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  partly,  like  Genoa,  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  which  formed  a  semicircle  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  town.  Rhodes  was  &mous  alike 
in  war  and  peace;  the  great  painter,  Protogenes, 
enriched  it  with  pictures  of  the  highest  excellence, 
and  which  were  universally  admired;  the  famous 
colossal  figure  of  the  sun,  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
in  height^  which  bestrode  the  harbour's  mouth,  was 

»♦  Thucydides,  VIII.  44.  and  Aristot  Politic.  II.   6,  and 

»  Diodonis,  XIII.  75.  Diodonie,  XIX.  45. 

^  Compare  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  654» 
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reputed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  the  chap. 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Bhodians  against  Demetrius  ^^^II 
Poliorcetes  was  no  less  glorious  than  the  defence  of 
the  same  city  against  the  Turks  in  later  times  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  But  Rhodes  could  yet  boast 
of  a  better  and  far  rarer  glory,  in  the  justice  and 
mutual  kindness  which  distinguished  her  political 
institutions,  and  the  social  relations  of  her  citizens" ; 
and,  above  all,  in  that  yirtue  so  rare  in  every  age, 
and  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a 
spirit  of  general  benevolence,  and  of  forbearance 
even  towards  enemies.  The  naval  power  of  Rhodes 
was  great,  but  it  was  employed,  not  for  purposes  of 
ambition,  but  to  put  down  piracy".  And  in  the 
heat  of  the  great  siege  of  their  city,  when  Denietrius 
did  not  scruple  to  employ  against  them  the  pirates'^ 
whose  crimes  they  had  repressed,  and  when  a  thousand 
ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  various  nations,  had 
come  to  the  siege,  like  eagles  to  the  carcase,  to  make 
their  profit  out  of  the  expected  plunder  of  the  town, 
and  out  of  the  sale  of  its  citizens  as  slaves,  this 
noble  people  rejected  with  indignation  the  proposal 
of  some  ill-judging  orators,  to  pull  down  the  statues 
of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  *^  and  resolved  that 
their  present  hostility  to  those  princes  should  not 
tempt  them  to  destroy  the  memorials  of  their  former 
friendship.     The  Rhodians,  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle 


>7  Strabo,  XIV.  p.  652,  653.  »  Diodorus,  XX.  81.    Strabo, 

noXiTevofieinf  KaKXurra  r&v  'EXX^*  XIV.  p.  652. 

ya>v,    is    the  character    ffiven    of  ^  Diodorus,  XX.  82,  83. 

Rhodes  by  Diodorus,  XX.  81.  ^  Diodoms,  XX.  93. 
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CHAP,  far  life  and  death,  allowed  the  statties  of  Hmt' 
'^ — V— ^  mies  to  stand  HAinjured  in  the  heart  of  their  oUj. 
The  Bomanfi,  after  all  danger  to  thtrnMeivoB-wm 
over,  could  murder  in  cold  blood  the  Samnite  geiiQ- 
ral,  C.  Pontiufli  to  whom  they  owed*  not  onlj  the 
respect  due  to  a  brave  enemj^  but  gmtitude  for  the 
generosity  with  which  he  had  treat^-them^.  in  fate 
day  of  victory. 
u^onwi  ^  ^*^^  ^^^  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  tfce 
ffm^t^**  state  of  Asia  in  the  125th  Olympiad ;  but  it  should 
ridTidi!  ^  ^  remembered,  that  aJtiiough  the  Greek  literataie 
of  this  period  was  very  voluminous,  yet  it  has  si 
entirely  perished,  that  hardly  a*  single  writer  ihas 
escaped  the  wreck.  Thus  we  know  scarcely  more  of 
Greece  and  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  eentiurjr 
of  Rome,  than  we  know  of  Bom«  itaelf ;  thttt  is, 
we  have  in  both  cases  the  skeleton  of  political  and 
military  events,  but  we  have  no  coutemporary  pie^ 
tures  of  the  real  state  of  either  nation*  Almost  thi§ 
sole  remains  of  the  Greek  literature  of  this  period 
are,  perhaps,  that  treatise  on  public  econom^y  «r 
finance,  which  has  been  &lsely  aacribed  to  Aristotle'^\ 
and  the  corrupt  fragments  of  Dicsearehus,  a  scholar 
of  Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus,  on  the 


^1  That  it  is  not  Aristotle's  work,  outlasted   the   life  of  Alexander 

seems  to  me  certain ;  but  I  do  not  himself,  for  his  generals  for  seve* 

think  that  it  can  be  much  later  ral  years  professed  to  be  the  sob. 

than  Aristotle's  age,  for  the  writer  jects  of  his  infant  son,  bat  which 

appears  to  regard  the  dominion  of  must  have  passed  away,  at  any  rate 

Alexander  as  still  being  one  go-  within  a  few  years,  when  the  sene- 

vemed  by  the  kins,  with  his  sa-  rals  assumea  severally  the  Imagly 

traps  in  the  several  provinces;  a  diadem, 
notion  which  certainly  may  have 


'Uffogmphy  of  Qr&oee.  And  not  only  the  contem-  ohap. 
pomry,  but  the  later  literature,  which  might  have  ^ — ^/— ^ 
iUastaBted  these  times,  has -also  for  the  most  part 
^lerished;  the  entire  aiid  connected  history  of  Dio* 
^orue  ends  for  us*  with  th©  llftth  Olympiad,  and  the 
history  of  itbesubsequeDl  years  can  be  gleaned  only 
Aowi  scattered  and  meagre  souroes ;  from  one  or 
two  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  from  Justin's  abridg- 
jDdnt^  from  the  mer^  sketches  cfotitained  in  Appian, 
and  from  the  fVagmenfcsr  of  the  ehronologers,  which 
are  exohudvely  chronological,  preserved  to  us  by 
EusebiuSL 

The  names  of  Sicily,  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Aga-sicio^ 
tho<4ee,  are  never  once  mentioned  in  the  ninth  and  ™a°»  «>«•* 

have  regard- 

temtfa  books  of  Livy,  while  he  is  giving  the  history  ^^  with 
of  Ute  second  and  third  Samnite  wars;  nor  would B»«»*i»^«f 

of  Agatho- 

anjr  one  suspect  from  his  narrative,  that  there  had  «!«•• 
existed  during  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  from 
436  to  about  464  or  465  **,  separated  from  Italy  only 
by  M  narrow  strait,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  be  found  at  that 
time  in  tfce  world.  But  this  is  merely  one  of  the 
consequences  of  the  absence  of  all  Roman  historians 


^  The  beginnioffof  Agathodes'  Olymp.  122-4«  or  b.c.  289;  but 

dominion  is  placed  b^  Diodorus  whether  that  year  would  coincide 

in  dymp.  115-4,  which,  accord-  with  the  consulship  of  M.  Valerius 

ing  to  bis  synchronism,   is  the  and  Q.  Csedicius,  one  year  after 

year  of  the  consulship  of  M.  Fos-  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war, 

lim  and  L.  Piautins,  and  the  ninth  or  with  one  of  the  two  succeeding 

year  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  consulships,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 

liii  death  cannot  be  determined  certainly.    Agathocles  reigned  in 
exactly,  because  of  the  confusions  *  all  twentv-eight  years.  See  Diodo- 

and  different  systems  of  the  Ro-  rus,  XXI.  12.  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 
man  chronology.    It  would  fall  in 

VOL.  II.  E  e 
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CHAP,  contempocary  with  ,tlie  fifth  .CBQtury.  Lavy  did  rajid 
could  only  $opj  the  anntlists  of  the  8eiw>ith,  or.df 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  C€aitui7,  and  tbei^ery  'Olde^t 
of  these,  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  hundred  yoais 
from  the  Samnite  wwb,  and  having  no  original  lus- 
torian  older  than  themselyeS)  did  but  put  together 
Buch  memorials  of  the  past  as  hafspened  to.  be  siall 
floating  on  the  stream  of  time,  stories  which  had 
chanced  to  be  preserved  in  particular  iamiUi^s^  ^>r 
which  had  lived  in  the  remembrance  of  men  gi^be- 
rally.  Thus»  as  I  liave  before  obaervedi,  tibie  aniKtary 
history  of  the  Samnite  wars  is  often  utterly  iaoK- 
plicable :  the  detail  of  marches,  the  objects  aimed 
at  in  each  campaign,  the  eomlnnatione  of  the  gene- 
rals, and  the  exact  amount  of  their  success^  am  lost 
in  oblivion;  but  pajcticuLax  events  are  siomfitimes 
given  in  great  detail,  and  anecdotes  of  renxarkable 
men  have  been  preserved,  while  their  connexkm  with 
each  other  has  perished.  Agathocles  never  nade 
war  with  the  Romans^  and  his  name  therefore. did 
not  occur  in  the  triumphai  Fasti  of^ny  i^reat  Itoman 
family.  What  uneasiness  his  power  gftve  to  .the 
senate ;  how  gladly  they  must  have  seen  his  aims 
employed  in  Africa  " ;  how  anxiously  they  must  ha\ie 
watched  his  movements,  when  his  fleet  invaded  and 
conquered  the  Liparsean  islands  **,  or  when  he  crossed 
the  Ionian  gulf,  and  defended  Corc3rra  with  success 


^  During    four   years,    from  in  the  second  Samnite  war* 
Olyrap.   117-3  to  Olymp.   118-8        ^*  In  Olymp.    119-1,  Uie  Ittt 

inclusive;    that   ie,    during   the  year  of  the  second  Samnite  mv. 

Etruscan  campaigns  of  Q.  Fabius  DiodoriM,  XX.  101. 
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iagaJndt  the'  power  of  Oassander  ** ;  above  all,  when  chap. 
'he  aotadly  kiided  in  Italy,  with  Etruscan  and  ^ — ^— ^ 
lAgmmk  soldiers  in  his  service,  and  formed  an 
-aUianee  with  tbe  Apnlians  and  Peucetians  or  Pedi- 
ca)an9^^  to  assist  him  in  bis  oonqnest  of  Bruttium : 
iM&  no  Roman  tradition  recorded,  and  therefore  no 
later  sniiaiist  iias  mentioned;  but  they  ^o  can 
vepreBent  to  themselves  the  necessary  relations  of 
events,  can  have  m>  difficulty  in  conceiving  its 
rmiity. 

It  is  mei^iomed  also,  that  Acnthocles*^  in   his  Hiiconncx- 

ion  with 

African' wars  had  many  Samnite  soldiera  in  his  army  some  of  the 

nutions  of 

as  *weH  as  Etruscans,  and  in  the  year  446  or  447  i^y- 
an  Etruscan  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  ^^  came  to  his 
refief  at  Syracuse,  when  he  was  blockaded  by  the 
-Outfaaginians,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  enemy 
and'  effiBK^t  his  passage  once  more  to  Africa.  This 
wae  three  or  fonr  years  before  the  end  of  the  second 
^aiimite  war,  and  just  after  the  submission  of  the 
pHndpal  Etruscan  states  to  Rome,  in  consequence  of 
tbe^  gi^eat  successes  of  Q.  Fabins.  We  are  told  also, 
t^t  iit  one  time  the  Tarentines  ^^  applied  to  him  to 
Mmmand  their  forces  against  the .  Messapians  and 
Lrucanians,  and  that  he  went  over  to  Italy  accord- 
ingly, which,  though  the  date  is  not  mentioned, 

*  I&  the  120th  Olympiad,  but  after  Yob  expedition  to  Corqmu 

the  exact  year  is  not  known,  and  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXI. 

therefore,  eomewhere    aboBt  the  3, 4. 

banning  of  the  third  Samnite  ^^  Diodorus,  XX.  11.64. 

war.    Diodorus,  XXI.  2.  Fragm.  ^  Diodonis^XX.  61.  InOIymp. 

HoeaeheL    Compare  also  Fragm.  118-2. 

Vatican.  XXI.  2.  «  Strabo,  VI.  p.  280. 

^  About  the  same  period,  just 

E  e  2 
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CHAP.  mUBt  have  takes,  pkuee  ki  the  latter  piirt  of  hm  <  oreigyit^ 
^-^--sr-^  when  he  was  making  wair  upon  the  Bruttians ;  tbAl 
isi  as  nearly  as  we  'Can  fix  it,  in  the  120kh  or  ItJlat 
Olympiad,  whilst  the  third  Samnite  war  was  ra^ngi 
It  is  strange,  that  neither  the  Sanmites  ner-  the 
Etruscans  ever  asked  him  to  aid  tibem  againsb  Rome^ 
or,  if  they  did,  that  be  should  not  hjELveJ^een^nilNted 
to  engage  in  so  great  a  contest  .  But  the  nearer 
interest  of  humbling  the  Carthaginians^  and  of  estafa^ 
lishing  his  power  on  the  south  coast  of  Italyv  pra* 
vented  him  from  penetrating  through  the  straita  of 
Messana,  and  sending  a  flbet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  And,  no  doubt,  if  he  had.  attacked. the  Ko* 
mans,  they  would  have  formed  a  dose  alliaaoe  with 
Carthage  against  him,  as  they. did  shortly  afterward 
against  Pyrrhus;  nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  renewal 
of  the  old  league  between  the  two  countries,  which 
took  place  in  448  "  may  have  been  caused  in  some 
degree  by  thdir  conmion  fear  of  Agathocles,  who 
had  at  that  period  finally  evacuated  Afirica,  but  bad 
not  yet  made  peace  with  Carthage. 
Distracted  Agathoclcs  died  in  the  laist  year  of  the  122itd 
Sicily  during  Olympiad,  about  three  years  after  the  end  of  the 
mcnt.  Mi-  third  Samnite  war.  Had  he  lived  fifty  years  earlier. 
later  yean,  hc,  likc  Diouysius,  would  havo  been  known- by  DO 
other  title  than  that  of  tyrant ;  but  now  the  sucoe$r 
sors  of  Alexander  had  accustomed  men  to  tolerate 
the  name  of  king  in  persons  who  had  no  hereditary 
right  to  their  thrones ;  and  Agathocles  certainly  as 

w  Livy,  IX.  43. 
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«eli»des0rted  thp  title  as  LTmmauclms,  or  the^  ruffian    chap. 

XXXV 

Oii6fiaiiden  Fblybius  aect&sed  Timsnis  of  calum<-  '■■  v  '^ 
luit]hg>Iiilii;-but  Burelj  his  oma  ofaamoter  of  him 
mnBfc  be  no  les»  exaggemted  on  the  other  side,  when 
he'  says'^  that  dthoagfa'  in  the  beginning  of  his 
careeit  he  was  most  bloody,  jet  when  he  had  once 
fivtolj'  established  his  power,  he  beoame  the  gentlest 
aod  mildest  of  men.  Like  Augustus,  he  was  too 
wise  to  indulge  in  needless'  cruelty ;  but  his  later  life 
was  ttdt  so  peaeefcil  as  that  of  Augustus,  and  when* 
ever  eidier  eruelty  or  treachery  seemed  likely  to  be 
useful;  he  indulged  in  both  without  scruple.  The 
devastation  and  misery  of  Sicily  -  during  his  reign 
must  have  been  extreme.  Dinoerates,  a  Syraeusan 
exile'**,  wa^rat  the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
aoid  8000  horse,  and  had  made  himself  master  of 
several  cities,  and  bo  well  was  he  satisfied  with  bis 
baecaneer  eondition,  that  he  rejected  Agathocles' 
oflSw  of  allowing  him  to  retom  to  Syracuse,  and  of 
abdicating  his  own  dominion  that  the  exiles  might 
return  freely.  Then  Agathocles  called  the  Cartha- 
gi]!i{ans  over  to  put  Dinoorates  down,  and  gave  up 
td  them  as  the  price  of  their  aid  all  the  cities  which 
they  had  formerly  possessed  in  Sicily.  The  exiles 
were  afterwards  defeated,  and  Dinocrates  was  now 
glad  to  make  his  submissioii  ^' ;  and  from  this  time, 
A^u.c.  449,  we  hear  of  no  further  civil  wars  or  mas- 
sacres in  Sicily,  till  the  period  immediately  preceding 
Agathocles'  death,  which  took  place  sixteen  or  seven-- 

.  «  PolybiuB,  IX.  23.  "  Diodorus,  XX.  89,  90. 

«  Diodorus,  XX.  77,  78. 
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CHAP,   teen  yecm  later.     But  his  hat  dajrs  were   foil  of. 

' — '/— ^  migery*  His  son  Agathodes  **  was  murdered  kf  hia 
grandson  Arohagathiffi,  and  the  old  tyrant,  who  was 
now  reduced  almost  to  the  brink  of  die  gUTe  by  a 
painful  and  hopeless  disorder,  dreaded  lest  Arefaa*- 
gathus  should  murder  the  rest  of  his  &mtly:  as  soin  • 
as  he  should  himself  be  no  more«  Aoeordia^y  fae 
resolved  to  send  his  wife  TexeIla^^  with  hia  l7wd 
young  sons»  and  all  his  treasure,  to  Egypt^  her  native- 
country,  whilst  he  himself  should  be  left  alone  to 
die.  On  his  death  the  old  democracy  ^^  was  restored 
without  a  struggle,  his  property  was  confiscated^  and 
his  statues  thrown  down.  But  it  was  a  democmoy 
in  name  only,  for  we  find  that  the  same  man,  Hi-^ 
cetas,  was  continued  in  the  ofl^e  of  captain-genend 
for  the  next  nine  years  ^^  successiToly ;  and  so  longa 
term  of  military  command  in  times  of  civil-  and  foreign 
war  was  equivalent  to  a  despotism  or  tyranny. 

Excesses         At  the  moment  of  Acathocles'  death,  there  was 

commuted  o  —' 

ce  **"*  ^r  *  Syracusan  army  **  in  the  field,  consisting  as  usual 

djers.  Theyehiefly    of  mercenaries,    and    commanded    by    the 

Mesaana.     tyraut's  graudsou,  Archagathus.     But  Msenon^  wb© 

is  said  in  Diodorus'  account  to  have  poiscmed  Aga« 

thocles,  and  who  was  now  with  the  army  of  Aroha* 


M  Diodorus,  XXI.  12.  Fragm. 
Hoeschel. 

'*  Justin,  XXIII.  2.  Tlie  ac- 
count of  the  parting  between 
Agathocles  and  his  famUy  is  given 
by  Justin  with  much  sim^icitv 
and  good  feeling,  and  it  is  mucn 
to  his  credit  that  he  preferred  this 
story  to  the  horrible  and  incredi- 
ble tales  about  the  last  days  of 


Agathodes  which   Diodorus  ba» 
copied  apparently  from  Hmsus. 
^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel* 

XXI.  12. 

*'  Diodorus,  Fragm  HoesdMli 

XXII.  6.  His  expressions  are, 
'Ixeras  €W€a  trt)  dvvatrrtuo'as — €«- 
/SdXXrrai  rfjf  rvpcanfibos. 

^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 
XXI.  12,  13. 
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gathtis,  contrived^  to  mutder  Ardiagathus  and  to  get  ^f^^* 
the.  ariQy  into  his  ofwn  ha&ds.  He  then  attempted  ' — ^ — ' 
te  get  possesBion  of  Sjraonae  and  to  make  himself 
tjraiit^  and  finding  himsdf  resisted  by  the  new 
goTeimnent  and  the  capteia^generai  Hioetas,  he 
too  oaUed'in  the  Carthaginians.  Syracuse  was  quite 
unabia  to  resist^  and  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
they  imposed.  They  gave  400  hostages,  and  con- 
sented* to  reoeive  back  all  the  exiles,  under  which 
tenn  all.  Mronon's  army  were  included.  What  was 
become' of  Msenon  himself  we  know  net;  but  the 
hme^mnes,  being  mostly  Samnite  or  Lueanian 
foroigiierst  were  stiU  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  caste 
to  the  old  fiyracusan  citizens;  and  as  these  last 
fcormed  the  niigority  of  the  people,  none  of  the  new 
cttisens  coidd  ever  get  aocess  to  any  public  office. 
This  led  to  fresh  disturbances,  but  at  last  the 
strangers  J  agreed  to  sell  their  properties  within  a 
certain  time,  and  to  leave  Sicily.  They  accord- 
idgly  came  to  Messana^  in  order  to  cross  the  strait 
and  return  to  Italy;  but,  being  admitted  into  the 
oity,  they  rose  by  night  and  massacred  the  principal 
iwhahitants,  and  kept  the  women  and  the  city  for 
themselves.  From  this  time  forwards  die  inha^ 
bitants  of  Messana  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Mamertini,  sons  of  Mamers  or  Mars,  that  being  the 
name  by  which  these  Italian  soldiers  of  fortune  had 
been  used  to  call  themselves. 

While  Messana  had  thus  fellen  into  the  hands  of  T^tein 

^  Diodorae,  Fragm.  HoeacheL  XXI.  13.    Polybioe,  I.  7, 
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raAP.   a  barbarian  BdAv&ty,  the  /CoaUtion  ^  itbe^  teiti^ 

^j^^'^r--'  Sicily  was  scarcely  happier;     Hioetes  had'tlie<poiscar 
Sicily.        of  a  tyrant  in  Syracuse,  PliintSas***  was  tyriaiiit/Aii 
Agrigentum,  Tyndarion  m  TtuiroBaeDiuin,  Heraolidefi 
in  Leontini,  and  other  men  "wbese  name^hliTO  not* 
reached  posterity  exercised  the  same  dominioh  j» 
the  smaller  cities.     Hicetas  and  Phintias  andexvar 
upon  eaeh  other,  made  plundering  -mroads  into  eank-* 
other^s  territories,  and  mutually  reduced  the  frbntier; 
districts  to  a  state  of  mtter  demlsttionj     Gela.  was 
destroyed  by  Phintiasi,  and  its  inhabitoilitS'  removed 
to  a  new  town  which  he  founded  on  theoeaM  naai? 
the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  and  called  aftei^  his^vzi 
name.     And  the  Maomertines  availed  themselTies  of 
all  this  misery  to  extend  ^eir  own  power,  ien^n-^to 
the  opposite  side  ef  the  island;  they  sacked CiianniH 
rina  and  Geila^^  which  had  been  again  partially  inba^ 
bited  after  its  destruction  by  Phintias,  and  ohitged' 
several  of  the  Greek  cities  to  pay  them  tribute. 
Thus  the  Greek  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been*  fli». 
formidable  under  Agathocles,  was  now  quite  pro^ 
strated,   and    the   whole  *  isfamd    seemed  likdy  te< 
become  the  spoil  of  the  Garthaginiam  and  Mkmer* 
tines.     This  course  of  events  on  one  side  of  the- 
strait,  and  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominSon  a 
few  years  later  to  the  extreme  coast  of  Bruttium  onf 
the  other  side,  tended  inevitably  to  bring  about  a 
collision  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  such  as  Pyr- 
rhus  foretold  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  revive 

*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.        "  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschd. 
XXII.  2.  n.  XXIIL  2.    Polybius,  I.  8. 
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ftad  Teoii9olida|je  the  Greek  interest,  Band  restore  in  a   chap. 

XXXV. 

muin^r  the  idotrnmon  .of  Agathocles.  ' — /— ^ 

•  iiAndtnoW)  before  I  speak  of  Pyrrhus  himself  andGRSBCB. 

'^  •^  Its  dc^aded 

thd  foEtuni^s  of  his  early  years,  we  must  turn  our  condition. 

^  -  "^"^  _  /*»,.«  Attempt  of 

eiym  to  Ureeoe,  the  woni  out  and  east  oS  skm  frdin  the  oreekii 

1,.1-Li..  ,T  /•■!  1.*^  throw  off 

nuiich  the  living,  aerpeat  had  goBe  forth  to  carry  his  the  Mace- 
jxmth  .  qmI  vigour '  to  other  lauds.      Greek   power,  aoer  the 

de&th  of 

Qmaek  eoei^y,  €breek  genius^  might  uow  be  found  seieucus. 
indeed  any  where  rather  than  in  Greeoe.  Drained 
of  all  its-  noblest  spirits,  for  so  hopeless  was  the 
prospect. at  home,  that  any  foreign  service ^^  offered 
a'ltamptation  to  the  Greek  youth  to  enter  it;  yet 
exposed  to  the  miseries  of  war,  and  eagerly  con- 
tended for  by  rival  sov^^igns,  because  its  possession 
was  still  thought  the  most  glorious  part  of  every 
dmninlon;  mocked  by  eyery  despot  in  turn  with 
offiara  of  liberty,  yet  as  soon  as  it  was  deliv^ed  from 
the  yoke  of  one^  condemned  under  some  pretence  to 
rective  the  garrison  of  another  into  its  citadels; 
Greece,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  ky  almost  as  dead. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  retained  his  hold  upon  it 
after  his  Asiatic  dominion  had  been  lost  by  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus;  and  even  when  he 
himsdif  engaged  in  his  last  desperate  attempt  upon 
Aflia,  and  whilst  he  was  passing  the  last  years  of  his 
life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  Greece 
was  still,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  power  of  his 
son  Antigonus  Gonatas.      But  upon  the  death  of 

^  Diodonis,  XX.  40. 
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CHAP.    Seleucufl  Nicafcor,  Trhen  Antigonus  vas  idiB^ittitfi^ 
' — r-^  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia  with  Ptodentty  CeiteH' 
nu8>  Seleueus'  murderer^  the  Greeks  laade^^  a  fi^ble^ 
attempt  to  assert  their  libertj;.     Sparta  once  move. 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the.  Bational  odnfederaojv 
aad  Areus  die  Spartan.  kijQ(|g  wasi  enteusted  mtfa  ithe 
conduct  of  the  war.    TheiGreeks  aMacked  iSitalia^: 
which  appears  at  this  time  to  hate  l)eeain.alitanbe: 
with  Antigonus,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  lote;: 
and  then,  a»  usual,  jeaiousy  broke  out,  and  the  con- 
federacy was  soon  dissolved.      Yet^  almost  •  inum^^ 
diately  afterwards,  there  was  formed  the  fiist  germ 
of  a  new  confederacy,  which  existed  from  this  time 
forwards  till  the  total  extiaction  of  Grecian  i«dd«' 
pendence,  and  in  which  there  was  revived  a  faint 
image  of  the  ancient  glorjT  of  Greece,  the  pale  Mar^ 
tinmas  summer  of  her  closing  year.     This  confer 
deracy  was  the  &mou8  Achaian  or  Achseaa  league. 
JJ»fj»*tion       The  Achaian  name  is  conspicuous  in  the  heitite 
Acbcan      agos  of  GreocB,  and  in  her  last  decline,  but  during 
the  period  of  her  greatness  is  scarcely  ever  bvoughA 
before  our  notice.     The  towns  of  Achaia  were  spplall 
and  unimportant,  and  the  people   lived   for  mmj 
generations  in  happy  obscurity ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,   when   dread   of  a  Gaulish 
invasion  kindled  a  general  spirit   of  exertion,  and 
when  Antigonus  was  likely  to  have  sufficient  em* 
ployment  on  the  side  of  Macedonia,  four  Achaean 
cities^*,  Dyme,  Patne,  Tritaea,  and  Pharas,  formed  a 

«  Juatin,  XXIV.  i.  «*  Polybius,  U.  41. 
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to  die  eoMtvkuition  of  the  league,  each  member  was  ^ — ^^ — ^ 
toiappbint  in  snocessioii,  jear  hj  year,  t^v^o  captains- 
geneial^,  and  one  secretary;  or  civil  minister,  to  con- 
daot  the  afiairA  of  the  union.  These  fomr  states,  like 
the  foi^esd  contond  of  Switzerland,  were  the  original 
memb^rs^  add  la  a  mamer  the  fonnders  of  the  con^ 
fedeiucTf ;  and  at  the  period  of  Pjrrhus'  invasion  of 
ItaJy^  it  cens&sted  pf  theses  alone. 

It  \b  Oct  possible  to'diseoivel'  the  condition  of  the  J^,®*^*^*'°^ 
sevietoi'  states  of  Greece,  however  much  their  ancient  ncjusmortiy 

held  in  sub- 

fiaune  must  excite  an  interest,  even  for  their  last  J««t'on  ^y 

tjianta. 

deeay.  But  geikeoally  they  were  subjected  to  the 
Maeedoman  king  AntifOllQS^^  either  directly^  by 
having  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  their  citadels,  or 
indirectly^  as  being  ruled  by  a  tyrant  from  among 
their  awn  people,  who  for  his:  own  sake  upheld  the 
Macedonian  supremacy.  Sicyon*^  had  been  go- 
verned by  various  tyrants  ever  mnce  it  had  been 
taken  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  when  he  destroyed 
the  lower  town,  and  removed  the  whole  population 
within  the  precincts  of  the  old  citadel.  Megalo- 
poilB<^*  about  this  time  must  have  been  under  the 


«  PolybiuB,  II.  43.  thiDg.  DeOffidis,  II.  23. 
«  Polybiu8,lL4l.  IX.29.  "  Pauwnias,  VIII.  27.  He 
^  Diodorusy  XX.  102.  I^u-  puts  Aristodemus  however  too 
tutth,  Anttus,  9*  He  says  that  eariy,  when  he  says  that  he  be- 
when  Aratns  delivered  Sicyon  in  came  tyrant  soon  after  the  Lamian 
251  B.C.  some  of  the  exiles  whom  war,  and  confounds  Acrotatus,  son 
he  liien  restored  bad  been  in  of  Areas,  with  Acrotatus,  son  of 
banishment  fifty  years.  And  Ci-  Cleomenes.  InSlS  b.c.  Megalo- 
cero,  copying  n-om  the  same  polls  was  governed  by  a  strict  oli- 
source  however,  namely,  Aratus'  garchy.  See  Diodorus,  XVIII. 
own    memoirs,   saya    the    same  68.    Compare  Polybiua^  X.  25. 
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CHAP,    dominioa   of  ite    ijrant  Aristodeiniiks  ;of  >PhlgaIeii, 
' — -.— ^  who  owed'  his  ele^^idn  to-  ifaiction»  in  the  oft^a^H^ 
bj  whi<Kh  the  city  had  beeiL  before  gidremed;     Id 
Argos^^  AristippiiB  had  the  ascendancy,  throcigh'tbci 
support  of  king  AntigonnsL     The  Aeropolts  of  Oo^ 
rinth^^  was  held  by  one  Alexander  {we  kaown^t 
when  or  by  what  means  he -won  it),  «nd  the  fltreingtfa: 
of  the  pjaee  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree 
of  independenee ;  so  that,  afbetr^his  death,  Ahtigonas 
was  obliged  to  employ  stmtagem  in  order  to  get  it 
for  himself  out'  of  the  hands  of  Alexander's  widow, 
Nicsea.      Society  was  generally  in  a  state  of  dio-^ 
order,  robbery  and  plundering  forays  were'  aknost 
universal,  and  Greece  could  no  longer  boast  that 
she  had  banished  the  practice  of  carrying  arms^^iii 
peace ^^;   for  men  now  went  ctrmed  so  commonly; 
that  conspirotors  could  meet  and  arm  themselves'  vt% 
open  day  without  exciting  any  suspicion. 
Northern         Something  more  of  life  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Stote  of      states  to   thfe  north    of   the  isthmus   of  Corinth^ 
DiBorden  at  Whou  the  Gauls  invaded  Greece  in  the  second  year 
of  the  125th  Olympiad,  Ath^is^  Megara»  Bceotia^ 
Phocis,  Locris,  and  ^Etolia  sent  a  confedjerate  army 
to  Thermopylae  to  oppose  them;  and  the  Boeotian 
force^^  amounted  to  10,000  heavyrarmed  infantry, 
and  500  horse,  a  number  equal  to  that  which  won 
the  battle  of  Delium  against  the  whole  power  of 
Athens   in   the   Peloponnesian   war.      Thebes  had 
twice  revolted  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  had 

«  Plutarch,  Pyrrhua,  30,  7^  Plutarch,  Aratue,  6. 

70  Plutarch,  Aratus,  16, 17.  ^  Pausaiiiaa,  X.  20. 
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eobquedt^  of  it.  he'  had  pulled  down  its  walh'^  and 
left  ifc  i^efeficelees.  •  AatigonuB  Gonatas  retained 
p0ase$0km:  of /it  till  he  eacceeded- in  establishing 
himself  in^Maisedoiiiai ;  then  his  hold  upon  southern 
€!«eeee  nrlis  relaxed^  except  on  those  cities  where  he 
stitt  hepta  ganrrLioa  of.  bis  soldiersy  or  where  a  tyrant 
wfaQ  lookied' to  him  for  protection  governed  almost 
M  his  ofikser.  But  Bceotia  seems  to  have  been  left 
to  itselff  with  nearljr  its  old  constitution;  according 
t^  Ifhich  Thebes  enjoyed  a  certain  supremacy  over 
th6  other  dties,  but  no4hing  like  that  dominion 
which  she  bad  claimed  in  the  days  of  her  greatness. 
Tb0  CQontry  was  sale  and  flourishing  when  com-* 
pired  with  Peloponnesus,  and  Tanagta  is  mentioned  ^^ 
asia  place  at  once  prosperous  and  deserving  its  pros-* 
)terity;  its  citizens  were  wealthy,  yet  simple  in  their 
manners,  just,  and  hospitable.  Thebes  on  the  con- 
trary is  desta^ibed  as  a  scene  of  utter  anarchy;  acts 
of'  violence  were  constantly  committed  with  impu- 
nity) and  justice  was  so  evaded  or  overborne  by  vio- 
lence^ that  twenty-five  or  even  liiifty  years'*  some- 

^  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  39>  40.  I  believe  in  the  older  constitution. 

'^  'DiodoruSf  Fn^m.  HocMhel.  Bockh  thinks  that  it  was  one  of 

XXI.  10.  the  prerogatives  of  Thebee,  that 

<^  Diceearchus,  Stat.Grsec.  p.  13.  this  magistrate  should  be  always  a 

?d.  Hudson.    The  inscriptions  of  llieban.  Corpus  Inscriptt  Vol.  I. 

this  period  show  that  there  was  p.  729. 

itiD  a  gMwrnment  for  all  Boeotia,        ^'  Polybias,XX.  6.  DicsBurchus, 

KOiM^v  TLaftfiouarSiv  aw4bpiov,  and  Stat.  Grsec.  p.  15,  et  seqq.  Hud« 

fiaotarchs,  as  in  ancient  times ;  son.    The  text  in  these  fragments 

there  was  also  a  magistrate  called  of  Dicsearchus  is  often  hopelessly 

apx^p  €v  Koiv^  hourrmv,  or  apxtiv  corrupt ;  but  they  seem  also,  in- 

BoM0roif»  who  seems  to  have  been  dependently  of  such  faults,  to  have 

the  h«ul  of  the  Boeotarchs,  and  been  interpolated  by  some  more 

of  whom   there   is  no   mention  modem  writer,  or    rather   their 
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XXXV    ^^^^^^^  elapsed  liefore  the  itijtired  pairtjieould'eiKtain 

"-^v— ^  B  hearing  for  his  eatise  before  the  magfetrite^.    This 

was  owing  principally  to  the  nu»eroiiib  mcieties  o^ 

clubs  which  existed,  arrow^dly  for  taere  oli^ts  of 

coBTiyial  entertaliiiiieilts;'  bat  which  ibeconvingi  ex*- 

tremely  wesJthy,  for  men  widioot'cUldiien^iaild  ^eve^ 

some  who  had  had  chifdren^  often  tefb  all  their:  pnv 

perty  to  their  ehib,  were  enabled  no  dNmbt  to  corra^it 

justice  in  order  to  screen  the  outmge^  of  their  tk^bmh 

bers,     A  Strang  but  not  improbable  picture  of  th^ 

worst  abuses  of  su^  ekibs,  which  even  m  theip  best 

state,  and  in  the  healthiest  condition  of  soeiety,  are 

always  fmugfat  with  evil  either  poUticaily  or  momlly. 

athbns.         Forty  years  had  now  passed  ainoe  Athens  had  loit 

cncj  over-  Demosthenes.     His  death,  as  was  laost  fitting;  coin^ 

thrown  by  ^ 

Antipater.  cided  oxaotly  with  the  period  of  his  oountryV  ooni- 
plete  subjection;  within  a  month'' after  Antipater 
had  established  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munycfaoa, 
Demosthenes  escaped  his  vengeanee  by  a  sudden 
and  painless  death'*  in  the  island  of  Oalauria.  The 
shade  of  Xerxes  might  have  rejoiced  to  see  that  hss 
own  people  had  a  share  in  the  humiliation  of 'his  <  old 

substance  to  have  been  given  by  ^  Platarch,  in  Bemosth.  38. 

bim  in  his  own  Issiguage,  not  intb-  -  ^  Ibid.  30.  The  «ommaa  sidrf 

out  many  additions.    We  know  was  that  Demosthenes  killed  him- 

the  manner  in  which  old  topogra-  self  by  a  poison  which  he  carried 

phical  accounts  are  copied  by  one  about  him,;  but  his  neuhenr^  De*- 

writer  after  another,  each  of  whom  mochares,  expressed  his  oelief  that 

adds  something  to  them  of  his  his  death  was  natmvl;  or  rdtbcr, 

own;  and  thus  the  work  of  Di-  in  his  own  language,  "that  the 

caearchus  seems  to  have  formed  gods  in  their  care  for  him  had 

the   groundwork   of    the    exist-  rescued  him  from  the  cruelty  o/ 

ing  fragments,  which  have  been  the  Macedonians  by  a  speedy  and 

wrought  up  by  a  later  writer,  and  gentle  death," 
altered  botn  in  their  language  and 
matter. 
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cnMajjr ;:  jfor /ift  the.wrmy  with,  whieb  Antipater  |"^^- 
-^riC&had  the  XJieek  eonfederaies  in  the  Lamian  war  ' — v— ^ 
4h^»  'wero  Peri»aa  archers^  sliDgess,  and  cavalry  ^^ 
who  had  been  brought  to  his  aid  from  Asia  by  Cra-* 
-teruff,  and  ivho  thm  steangaly  foimd,  in  their  aetual 
♦abjection;  to  a  Greek  power,  an  opportunity  of 
■r&renging  the  fetal  days  of  >Salaaii8  and  Plat«ea. 
Thai  great  daBOocraey^  with  all  its  £Hilts  by  &r  the 
•iiioblest  exatD{de  of  free  and  just  gOT^ncient  which 
the  vroM.  ha4  then  witnessed,  was  again  destroyed 
by  Anttipater,  after  a  dui^iitlioii  of  seTenty^me  years 
mncfi  its  f estomtion  by  Thrasybnlus.  AU  citizens 
whose:  property  fell  short  of  2000  drachmas  were 
depidved  of  their  political  rights;  and  more  than 
iuiii-  the  Athenian  people  weore  thus  disfranchised. 
Iiands^  in  Thraoe  were  oiffered  to  Uiem,  and  they 
migvated  thither  in  great  fiuub^rs^^;  whilst  the  rem- 
mOst,  mtia  wem  inow  exclusively  the  AUienian  peoplei, 
iwdite  left  in  ntoc^ery  to  the  enjoyment  of  Solon's 
ktf^  while  a  Macedonian  ^garrison  occupied  Muny- 
clda,.  and  commanded,  the  entmnoe  into  the  harbour 
aC»Birse«s. 

Then  foDowed  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during  And  nomi- 
which  Athens  remained  subject^  first  to  Antipater  stored  b;r 
and  then  to  Cassander  his  son;  and  although  the Poiiorcetes. 
qualificatian  of  a  citizen  was  reduced  by  Cassander'* 
to  1000  drachmae,  only  half  of  the  sum  fixed  by  his 
fether,  and  thus  the  internal  government  became 
somewhat  more  popular;  yet  still,  whilst  Munycbia 

^  Diodorus,  XVIII.  16.  "  Diodorus,  XVIII.  74. 

»  DiodoruB,  XVIII.  18. 
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XXXV  ^^^  PxittU9  were  m  the  power  of  a  faveign  prince, 
"^ — - — ^Athens  could  hare  no  independent  natniMd  e«- 
istenca  In  the  year  of  Rome  447,  three  'yean 
before  the.  end  of  the  second  Sanmite  war,  Ousali- 
der's  garrisons  were  driven  out  by  Demetrius  Foiior- 
oetes",  the  old  democvacy  was  restored,  and  the 
Athenians  were  dedamd  to  be  free.  But  it  was 
only  a  shadow  of  the  "  fierce  dembcratie)''  and  of 
the  real  freedom  of  the  days  of  Pericles  and  De^- 
moethenes.  The  utmost  baseness  of  flattery  was 
lavished  on  Demetrius,  such  flattery  as  was  -incotn* 
patible  with  any  self-respect,  and  whick  oonfesaed 
that  Athens  was  dependent*'  for  the  greatest  national 
blessings,  not  on  itself,  but  on  foreign-  aid.  > 

Demefarius       A  fcTf  ycars  afterwards,  when  his  fortune  was 
occupies      ruined   by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsos,  the 

Athens,  and  *'  *^ 

theAthe-    Athenians  refused  to  receive  him  into  their  city; 

nians  drive  ^ 

out  his  gar.  and  this  so  stung  him,  that  when  his  affidrs  began  te 
mend,  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  and  having  obliged  it 
to  surrender,  he  not  only  occupied  Pirasus  and 
Munychia,  but  put  a  garrison  into  the  city  itseli^ 
converting  the  hilP^  of  the  Museum  into  a  Mace* 

^  Diodorus,  XX.  45,  46.  Which,  at  Jove's  will,  descends  on 

^   Who   can  holp  remember^  Pelion's  lop. 

ing  Mr.  Wordsworth's  beautiful  •        •        •        •        # 

lines?—  Ah!    that   a   conqueroi^t    word 

should  be  so  dear  1 

.    .     .    ''  So  ye  prop.  Ah  !  that  a  boon  could  shed  such 

Sods  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  rapuiroiifl  joys  I 

Marathon !  A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be 

Your  feeble  spirits.    Greece  her  given 

head  hath  bowed.  By   all    the   blended    powers    of 

As  if  the  wreath  of  Liberty  thereon  earth  and  heaven." 
Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a 

cloud,  ^  Plutarch,    Demetr,    30.    34. 

Pausaniasy  1«  25* 
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cdtadd.  it  WM  reodrered  again,  when  he  SS^^- 
bad  been  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  * — ^r-^ 
«Bd  Pyrrbus,  by  one  of  the  last  guccessful  efforts  of 
Atfamiaa  yaloiir.  Olympiodorua  ^^  who  had  already 
acquiied  the  refutation  of  a  soldier  and  a  general, 
led  f be  wbole  popufaiAion  of  Athens  into  the  field ; 
-he  defeated  the  Macedonians^^  stormed  the  Museum, 
and  delivered  Piraeus  imd  Munychia.  This  was  in 
tb^  deeond  yew  of  the  ISSfd  Olym^piad:  so  that 
vbenr  PycrhuB  sailed  for  Italy  seven  years  afterwards^ 
Athens  was  really  independent;  for  she  had  gained 
ber  freedom,  not  by  tlve  gift  of  another,  but  by  her 
own  aword. 

This,  however,  was  almost'  a  solitary  gleam  of  light  inteUectwa 
amidst  the  prevailing  darkness;  In  general  there  Athens. 
were  neither  soldiers,  statesmen^  nor  orators  now  to  Epicunu. 
be  found  In  Athena  The  great  tragedians  had  long 
sinoe  become  extinct;  and  Thncydides  has  neither 
in  bis  own  country,  whether  free  or  in  subjection^ 
nor  in  any  Other  oomitry  or  age  of  the  world,  found 
a  scrocesBor  to  rival  him.  Plato's  divine  voice  was 
s&Ledt;  and  the  ''Master  of  the  Wise^^"  had  left 
none  to  inherit  his  acuteness,  his  boundless  know- 
ledge, and  his  manly  judgment^  at  once  so  practical 
and  so  profound.  The  theatre,  indeed,  could  boast 
of  excellence,  but  it  was  only  in  the  new  comedy, 
the  sickliest  refinement  of  the  drama,  and  a  sure 
mark  of  a  declining  age.  Still  there  was  intellec- 
tual life  of  no  common  kind  existing  at  this  time  in 


*  Plutarch^  Demetr.  46.  Paa-    ^  '*  Vidi  '1  maestro  di  color  che  sanno 
I,  I.  26.  Seder  tra  filosofica  famiglia." 

Dants,  Inferno,  IV. 

VOL.  II.  F   f 
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OHAP.  Athena.  There  were  now  living  and  teaching  within 
^ — r-^  her  walls,  two  men  whose  doctrines  in  philosophy 
were  destined  to  influence  most  widely  and  lastingly 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  founders  of  the  two  great  rival  sects  of  the  later 
age  of  the  Roman  republic, — ^Epicurus  and  Zeno. 
lu^di'of  ^^^  Boeotia  and  Athens  were  no  longer  the  prin- 
adventuren  q]^  powors  of  northom  Grecce ;  the  half-barbarous 
iEtolians  had  risen  to  such  an  eminence,  that  we  find 
them  able,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  to  contend 
single-lianded  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon*  Their 
country  was  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Thucydides, 
separated  from  Acamania^^  by  the  Achelous,  and 
stretched  in  length  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  to  those  of  the  Malian  Bay,  at  the  back  of 
Locris,  Doris,  and  Pbocis.  But  a  sort  of  federal 
government  succeeded,  in  later  times,  to  the  multi- 
tude of  scattered  and  independent  villages  which 
formerly  composed  the  i^Ertolian  nation;  a  general 
assembly  of  deputies  from  all  the  ^tolian  towns  met 
every  year  at  Thermum  to  electa  captain-g^ieral  **,  a 

^  It  had,  however,  accjuired  se-  lians  repelled  their  assailants  with 

veral  towns  situated  in  its  nagh-  great  loss.      Jastin,   XXIV.    1. 

bourhood    which    had    formerly  About  the  same  time,  in  the  year 

been   independent.    The  date  of  before  the  Gaulish  invasion,  the 

these  several  acquisitions  is  diffi-  iEtolians  obtained  possession  of 

cult  to  fix  precisely.    The  iEto-  Heraclea  in  Trachinia.   Pausanias, 

lians  had  occupied    the   famoua  X.  20,  §  9-     At  a  later  period, 

Cirrhaean  plain  just  after  the  death  Naupactus  was  become  an  iEto- 

of  Seleucus ;  a  repetition  of  the  Han  town,  but  we  do  not  know 

old  Phocian  sacrilege,  which  was  when  it  was  conouered. 

the  cause  or  pretence  of  a  general  "  Polybius,   V.   8.  XXII.    16. 

attack  upon  them  bv  the  Pelopon-  §  10.  The  captain-general  and  ae- 

nesian  Greeks  under  the  supre-  cretary  were  officers  also  of  the 

macy  of  Sparta.     But  in  this  new  Acharan    league.      Whether    the 

sacred  war,  the  authors  of  the  sa-  iEtolian  league    was  formed  on 

crilege  were  more  fortunate  than  the  Achasan  model,  or  whether  it 

the  Phocians  of  old,  and  the  iEto-  existed  earlier,  we  cannot  tell. 
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master  of  the  horse,  and  a  secretary  for  the  ireneral    chap. 
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government  of  the  confederacy ;  great  fairs  ••  and  ' — /— ^ 
festivals,  to  which  the  people  came  up  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  were  held  at  the  same  place;  and 
Tfaermum  thus  grew  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  and 
its  houses  became  noted  for  the  magnificence  of 
their  fiimiture,  as  the  inhabitants,  on  these  great  oc- 
casions, opened  their  doors  to  receive  all  comers, 
with  a  hospitality  not  common  in  Greece  since  the 
heroic  ages.  But  there  were  other  points  in  which 
the  ^tolians  equally  retained  the  habits  of  an  early 
state  of  society ;  in  the  best  days  of  Grecian  civili- 
zation, when  life  and  property  were  scarcely  less 
secure  at  Athens  than  they  are  at  this  day  in  the 
best  governed  countries  of  Europe,  the  iCtolians 
went  always  armed  '^ ;  and  the  character  of  a  robber 
was  still  deemed  honourable  amongst  them,  as  it 
had  been  in  all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  Homeric  age. 
As  the  nation  became  more  powerful,  this  spirit  was 
displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  ^tolian  adventurers, 
countenanced,  but  not  paid  or  organized,  by  the 
national  government,  made  plundering  expeditions 
on  their  own  account  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  were 
not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  the  objects  of 
their  attack.  These  adventurers  were  called  "pi- 
rates," irtiparaly  a  name  **  which  occurs  in  the  written 

•  iyopm  Koi  namfyvpeis.    Polyb.  that  the  towns  in  iEtolia  were  still 

V.    1.    These  fairs  and  religious  little  better  than  villages,  so  as  to 

festivals,  held  along  with  the  as-  have  bnt  few  shops  for  the  regular 

semblies    for   political    purposes,  supply  of  commodities, 

remind  us  of  the  great  Etruscan  ^  Thucydides»  I.  5. 

assemblies  at  the  temple  of  Vol-  *^  Polybius,  IV.  3.  6.    Valcke- 

tumna.    The  fairs  seem  to  imply  naer  says  that  the  word  ircipan)^ 

Ff2 
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CHAP.  Itoguage  of  Greece  for  the  first  time  abaot  this 
^^ — .'— ^period,  wheki  the  long^ n^itrs  betiraett  Alexandei^s 
Buocessore  aaid  the  general  deoU&e  of  gDodgovem- 
ment  hsd  tnuHiplicMl  the  nuniber  of  sudi  nuumdefs. 
utionr^f'^  The  i£toliaiis  will  play  an.  important  part  kete- 
^toiit.  after  in  this  history,  when  their  quarrels  with  Maee- 
don  and  the  Achaean  league  led  them  to  ooiuJuiIe  an 
alliande  with  Rbme^  and  to  array  themselres  wUh 
the  Roman  armies,  on  their  first  crossing  the  sea,  to 
oarry  on  war  in  Qreeoe.  At  present  their  place  in 
the  Greek  political  system  seems  not  to  have  been 
definitely  fixed ;  they  were  m  altianee  iwtt  Antigo- 
nud  Gonatas •'  before  he  obtained  possession  of  Ma- 
cedon,  at  the  time  when  ith^  oecupation  of  the 
Cirrhscan  plain  involved  them  in  a  saered  ;w«r  wiith 
Peloponnesus,  and  they  were -alto  the  allies  of  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Epirots ;  but  their  peculiar  hostility  to 
Macedon  and  to  the  Aobseana  had  not  as  yet  been 
called  into  existence.  ;  Polyfaiusy  from  .whom,  we  de- 
rive most  of  our  knowledge  >  of  thern^  wafi-  too  much 
their  enemy  to  do  them  full  justice;  aond.  on  ikhe 
groat  occasion  of  the  Gaulish  iuvafflon  of  Graeee, 
they  performed  their  duty  nobly^  and  no  state  ;SGrved 

occurs,  for  the  first  time  in  thetur-  The  Greek  ttansktora  cf  te  Bible 

viving  Greek  literature,  in  the  Sep-  could  not  have  got  the  word  from 

tuagint  translation  of  the  Bible,  old  Greece,  but  the  tDbbef  popu- 

There  it  is  to  be  found  in  Job  lation  of  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  who 

XXV.  3,  and  Hosea  VI.  10;  in  made  the  name  of  pirate  so  fa- 

both  instances,  I  think,  signifying  mous  about  two  eenturies  after- 

a  robber  by  land  rsther  than  by  wards,  bad  probably  ahwady  be- 

sea.    And  so  irtiparffpwv  is  used  gun  to  be  troublesome,  «ad  to 

in  Genesis  XLIX.  19.    Thus  the  molest   the  Egyptian    merehant- 

Scholiast  on  Pindar,    Pvth.   62,  vessels. 

says  that  n-ctporal  properly  means  ^  Justin,  XXIV.  1.    Dion  Oas- 

ol   iv   6^    KOKovpyovvrff.      See  sius,  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XXXiX. 
Valckenaer  on  Ammonius,  p.  194. 
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Y^tia>pe<^pleiH[iom&dephiiider  their  giwy  can  have  ^ — ^-^— ^ 
had  little  tru^  greatoees ;  and  it  must  hare  been  an 
-evil  tine  for  Greece,  when  the  ^tx>liaii8  became  one 
cf'4he'>moi^t  powerful  and  mofitfamouB  of  the  Gre- 
€ia^  states. 

'     Northward  4ff  tike  Ambraciaa  gnlf,   and   lying  epirus.  iti 
without  t4ie  limits:  of  ancient  as  of  modem  Greece,  Inb^^'their 
the  various^  Epirot  tribes  occnpied  the  ooaat  of  the  n^gf'ft^d 
Ionian  Sea  as  for  as  ithHar  AcrooeBaunian  promontory,  ^^tn^i^'^ 
reaching'  inland  as  &r  as  the  ffintral  mountains  "^ 
whltHk  tatti'  th<e  streams  eastward  and  westward,  and 
fbrm  tile  western  boondary  of  Thessalj  and  Mace- 
donia.    Within  these  limits  the  Molossians,  Thes- 
protians,  Ohaonians^  and  many  other  obscurer  people, 
had  irom  the  earliest  times  led  the  same  life,  and 
kept  the  same  institutions*     They  lived  mostly  in 
Tillages^*  or  in  emM  village^like  towns,  scattered 
over  the  mountains,  in  green  glades  opening  amidst 
the  forests,  or  along  the  rich  valleys  by  which  the 
mountains  are  in  many  places  interseotiBd,  going  al* 
ways  armed,  and^  with  the  outward  habits,  retaining 
also  mwii  of  the  ouelty  and  faithlessness  of  barba* 
rians,  attended  by  their  dogs,  a  breed  of  surpassing 
excellence'*,  and  maintaining  themselves  chiefly  by 

^  olirovcr(icar^x<&;iar,i8tbe  cha-  ^  The  ancient  character  of  the 

ractergifeDbyScylaxoftheChao-  Molossian   dogs  is  well   known, 

mans,  'rhesfiroiiaDS,  and  MoLos-  Mr.   Hughes  found  them  as  nu- 

siaos  equally.    Periplue,  p.  11, 12.  meroas  and  as  fierce  as  they  were 

ed.    Hudson.      But   we  hear   of  in  ancient  days;   the  breed,  be 

some  towns  among  them,  although  thinkSf  has  in  no  respect  degene- 

of  none  of  any  considerable  sise  or  rated.  He  describes  them  as  "vary- 

importance.  ing  in  colour,  throngh  different 
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CHAP,  pasturage,  their  oxen^^  being  amongst  the  best  of 
which  the  Greeks  had  anj  knowledge.  In  the  heart 
of  their  country  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Dodona, 
a  name  famous  for  generations  before  Delphi  was 
yet  in  existence ;  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Grecian 
oracles,  whose  ministers,  the  Selli,  a  priesthood  of 
austerest  life,  receiyed  the  answers  of  the  god  through 
no  human  prophet,  but  from  the  rustling  voice  of 
the  sacred  oaks  which  sheltered  the  temple.  These 
traditions  ascend  to  the  most  remote  antiquity;  bat 
Epirus  had  its  share  also  in  the  glories  of  the  heroic 
age,  and  Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles  was  said  to 
have  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Molossians  after 
his  return  from  Troy'^  and  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  line  of  Molossian  kings.  The  government^ 
indeed,  long  bore  the  character  of  the  heroic  period; 
the  kings,  on  their  accession,  were  wont,  it  is  said,  to 
meet  their  assembled  people^^  at  Passaron,  and  swore 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while  the  people 
swore  that  they  would  maintain  the  monarchy  ac- 
cording to  the  laws.  In  later  times  Epirus  bad  be- 
come connected  with  Macedonia  by  the  marriage  of 
Olympias,  an  Epirot  princess,  with  Philip  the  father 
of  Alexander.  Her  brother,  Alexander  of  Epirus^ 
was  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Italy,  where  he  had 

shades,  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  ed  and  compact."    Travels  in  Al- 
bright dun,  their  Ions  fur  being  bania,  &c.  Vol.  I.  p.  483. 
very  soft,  and  thick  and  glossy;  in  "*  See  Kru8e*s  Hellas,   Vol.  I. 
size  they  are  about  equal  to  an  p.  368,  and  the  authorities  there 
English  mastiff:  the^  have  a  lonff  quoted, 
nose,  delicate  ears  finely  pointed,  ^  Pausanias,  I.  11. 
magnificent  tail,  legs  of  a  moderate  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  5. 
length,  with  a  body  nicely  round- 
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carried  Ofn  war  in  defence  of  the  Greek  Italian  cities    chap. 
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against  the  Lticanians ;  and  on  his  death  his  first  < — ^.^ 
consin*"  .^cides  succeeded  to  the  throne.  uiEacidee 
married  Pthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus^ 
a  distingaished  leader  in  the  last  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Macedon  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  two  daugh- 
ters, Troias  and  Deidamia,  and  one  son,  Pjrrhus. 

.^Gacides  had  taken  part  with  his  cousin  Olym- Early  for- 
pias**,  when  Cassander  wanted  to  destroy  all  thePyrrhaB.Ho 
family  of  Alexander  in  order  to  seat  himself  on  the  up  in  exii© 
throne  of  Macedon.  But  Cassander  had  tampered 
with  some  of  the  Epirot  chiefs ;  the  cause  of  Olym- 
pias  was  not  popular,  and  the  Epirots  did  not  wish 
to  be  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  party  which  was 
likely  to  be  the  ruling  power  in  Macedon.  They 
accordingly  met  in  a  general  assembly,  and  deposed 
and  banished  their  king.  jEacides  himself  was  out 
of  their  power,  as  he  was  still  in  the  field  on  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia  with  the  few  soldiers  who 
remained  true  to  him,  and  his  daughter  Deida- 
mia  was  with  Olympias.  But  Pyrrhus,  then  an 
in&nt^  had  been  left  at  home,  and  the  rebel  chiefs^"® 
having  murdered  many  of  his  fiither^s  friends,  sought 
for  him  also  to  destroy  him.     He  was  hurried  off  in 

^  For  the  family  of  Pyrrbus,  grandfetber  of  iCacides,  with  A17- 

see  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  1.  Paasanias,  baa  his  father ;  and  makes  iEaeides 

I.  1 1 .    Diodorus,  XVI.  72,  and  and  Alexander  brothers  instead  of 

XIX.  51.     See  also  Juatin,  XVII.  cousins,  unless  by  the  term  ''fra- 

3;  but  in  his  account  there  are  ter"  he  means  '^frater  patruelis" 

some  things  which  might  mislead ;  and  not  '*  frater  f^ermanus." 
as  for  instance  he  confounds  Tha-        ^  Diodorus,  XIX.  36. 
ryntas    or   Tharypus,    the    great        ^^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  2. 
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CHAP,  his  mirse'sarms  hr  ^few.  ddvoted  foUowenvsod  eus-' 
^ — .,— 1^  ried  safely  into  Illyriaj  where  Gkucta«»  one  of  iAm* 
lUyri&D  king^  prot^tod.  him,  and  m  his  ftther  ima 
killed  ia  battle  soon  altemafis*^^',  Pyrrhus  renauisd: 
uuder  Glaueias'  care,  aod  was '  teongfat  up  hj  hmi 
alonf  with  bifi  own  children,     -  ;     / 

wTftS^rt"  Ten  CM*  eleren  yeare.  Bftwwarde^  when  the  power 
i*^^d'J^  of  Casaander  in  Greece  fif emed  to  be  tottering,  and 
Ten  it  again.  jj^Qj^^^g  PoUoTcetefl  had .  re^eetabU^hed  the  deniD- 
cracy  at  Atheufi,  Glauci$e^^'  entei^.Epirus  with  an^ 
armed  foroe»  and  restored  Pyrrhnd  to  the  thconeu 
But  again  the  face  of  a^irs.  changed;  the  great 
league  between  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  SelencoB^  and 
Lysimachua  waa  formed,  and  Demetriofi  was  obliged . 
to  loosen  his  hold  on  Greecoy  that  he  mighjfc  h^  hie 
&ther  in  Asia;  thus  Catsander's  ptoty  recoyered  their. 
influence  in  Epirus,  and  Pyrrhus^.  who  was  still  only 
seyenteen  years  old,  was  driven  a  second  time  into 
exile.  He  now  joined  Demetrius,  who,  besides  their 
common  enmity  to  Cassandier,  had  maorried  Deidamia. 
his  sister;. and  with  him  he  crossed  oyer  into  Asia,, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  After  that 
great  defeat  he  still  reBOtaiaifed  feithfiil  to  Demietriiie, 
and  went  as  a  hostage  for  him- °^  into  Egypt^  when 
Demetrius  had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Pto** 
lemy  Soter.  Here  fortune  first  began  to  smile  upon 
him;  he  obtained  the  good  opinion  and  regard  <^ 
Ptolemy's  queen,  Berenice,  and  received  in  marriage 
Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former  husband.     By 

»«  Diodorus,  XIX.  74.         »w  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  4. 
»"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  3.  ' 
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money,  and  rrturned  once  more  to  Epitus.  Hi«  n — ,—^ 
kineman,  Neoptolemus,  the- sou  apparently  of  Alex-' 
atkdeiv  who  had  di^d  in  Italy,  bad  been  placed  on  the 
thmne,  when  he  himself  had  been  driven  frorm  it ; 
but  Neoptolemus  was  become  unpopular,  and  Pyr- 
ihufifound  many  partisans.  Dreading,  however,  lest 
Neoptolemus  should  apply  to  some  foreign  prinoe  for 
aid^  be  entered  into  a  compromise  with  him'^,  and 
the  two  rivals  agreed  to  share  the  regal  power  be- 
tween them.  The  end  of  such  an  arrangement 
cmild  not  be  doubtful;  suspicions  arose,  and  Pyrrhus 
fUBOusiag  Neoptolemus  of  forming  designs  against  his 
life,. did  himself  what  he  charged  his  rival  with  me- 
ditatipi^g,  and  having  treacherously  murdered  him, 
after  having  invited  him  to  his  table  as  a  guest,  he 
remained  the  sole  eovereign  of  Ei»ma  • 
His  old  enemy  Oassander  died  in  the  first  year  of  Heintcp- 

■'  ''  feres  in  the 

the  121^t  Olympiad,  five  yaars  after  the  battle  ofq«wwi8bo- 
Ipsua.     Not    one    of    Alexander's   successors   hadwneofcag- 

*■  Bander. 

gsin^  his  power  by  more  or  worse  crimes  than 
Oasteoder^  and  as  his  house  had  been  fo^anded  in 
bfanod  by  the  murder  of  Alexsander's  family,  so  now 
in  ita  own  blood  was  it  to  perish.  His  sons  Anti- 
pati^t  and  Alexander'^  quarrelled  for  his  inhe- 
ritaaoe.  Antipater  murdered  his  own  mother  Thes- 
salonioa,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  half-*sister  of  Alexander;  and  now  the  last 
survivor   of  the   old   royal   family   of  the   race  of 

1^  Plutarch,  Pyrrb.  5.  apud  Euseb.  Chron.  ed.  Scaliger, 

'*"    Porphjrry    and    Deadppus ;    p.  58.  63.   Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  6. 
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xxxv'  Hercules.  Alexander  his  brother  applied  to  Pyrrhus 
^  ^ — '  for  aid,  and  purchased  it  by  ceding  to  him  all  that 
the  Macedonian  kings  had  possessed  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece;  Tymphsea  and  Parauaea'®',  just 
under  the  central  ridge  which  turns  the  streams  to 
the  two  opposite  seas,  and  Ambracia,  Acamania, 
and  Amphilochia,  on  the  northern  and  southern 
shores  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.  These  were  added 
permanently  to  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  he 
fixed  his  capital  at  Ambracia. 
ffcJSI^r  ^®  price  was  thus  paid,  and  Alexander  drove  out 
der'i  family,  ijjg  brother,  by  Pyrrhus'  help,  and  became  king  of 
Macedonia.  Antipater  fled  to  Lysimachus  for  pro- 
tection, and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  him  "^. 
Alexander  was  in  his  turn  murdered  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  who  after  all  his   reverses   thus  esta- 


»o«  Plutarch,  Pyirh.  6.  The  pre- 
6ent  text  reads  rrfv  rt  Nvfi(f>aiap 
Koi  rfjp  vapakieof  rrjs  Maxc^vtaff. 
Palmer  had  corrected  lTVfi<l>aia» 
or  TvfKJmlak  instead  of  Nv/x^aiW, 
and  Niebuhr  with  no  less  cer- 
tainty has  restored  Uapavaiav 
for  vapaKicof.  Rom.  Qeschichte, 
Vol.  III.  p.  536.  He  observes 
that  frapaklay  could  only  mean 
the  coast  between  Dium  and  the 
Strymon,  which  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  ceded  to  Pyrrhus.  Tym- 
phsea  and  Parausea,  Niebuhr  adds, 
are  mentioned  together  by  Arrian, 
Exped.  Alexand.  I.  7s  as  countries 
which  Alexander  passed  by  on  his 
march  from  Illyria  into  lliessaly. 
The  Parauseans  are  reckoned  along 
with  the  Epirot  tribes  by  Thucy- 
dides,  II.  80,  and  it  appears  that 
Alexander  was  but  restoring  to 


Pyrrhus  countries  which  geo^- 
pnically  belonged  more  to  Epirus 
than  to  Macedon,  and  some  of 
which  had  in  earlier  times  been 
connected  with  it  politically. 

In  Stepbanus  Byzant.  in  Xaovia^ 
there  is  a  quotation  from  Proze- 
nus,  (an  historian  who  wrote  about 
Pyrrhus ;  see  Dionys.  Halic.  XIX. 
II,  Fragra  Mai,  and  Fynes  Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  563.) 
enumerating  the  people  of  Chao- 
nia.  It  runs,  Tu/^Emtim,  TapmiXiot, 
'A/xvftovcf,  where  K.  O.  Muller 
corrects  TvfKJmlotf  Hapavaiot. 
"Uber  die  Makedoner.  N.  33." 
His  correction  and  Niebubr's  mu- 
tually confirm  one  another. 

*^  Porphyry  and  Dexippus, 
apud  Euseb.  pp.  58-63.  Plutarch, 
I^rrh.  7.  Demetrius,  36. 
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blished  his  family  on  the  throne  of  Macedon;  and    chap. 

XXXY. 

the  bloody  house  of  Cassander  utterly  perished.  ' — v — ^ 

Six  or  seven  years  afterwards  the  restless  ambi-  ^^^Ice- 
tion  of  Demetrius  leagued  his  old  enemies,  Seleucus,  i^ix!'Sie 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimacbus,  once  more  against  him,  EpSi's^an^J 
and  they  encouraged  Pyrrhus  to  invade  Macedonia.  S^ihbJur* 
Pyrrhus  dethroned  Demetrius*^*,  and  obtained  pos- iljfjj'^'*" 
session  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  the  other  part  J^*  |?][ 
being  claimed  by  Lysimachus.     But  at  the  end  of  y**"* 
seven  months  ^^^  Lysimachus  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Macedonia^  and  drove  Pyrrhus  across 
the  mountains  into  his  native  kingdom  of  Epirus. 
There  he  reigned  in  peace  for  about  six  years,  his 
dominions  including  not  Epirus  only,  but  those  other 
countries  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  first  inter- 
ference in  the  quarrels  of  Cassander^s  sons,  Tymphsea 
and  Parauaea,  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Ambracian  gulf.      He 
united  himself  in  an  alliance  with  his  neighbours 
the  j^tolians,  which  was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  his 
son.     And  thus  he  had  leisure  to  ornament  his  new 
capital,  Ambracia,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  to 
it  a  new  quarter*'®  called  after  his  own  name,  and 
decorated  it  with  an  unusual  number  of  statues  and 
pictures. 

But  although  Pyrrhus  himself  was  reigning  peace-  Revolutions 
ably  in  Epirus,  yet  the  period  which  elapsed  between  pcriolin 
his  expulsion  from  Macedonia  and  his  Italian  expedi-  tries. 

^   Platarcb,    Demetrius,    44.    apud  Easeb.  pp.  58-63. 
Pyrrh.  11.  "«  See  Polybius,  XXII.  10.  13. 

^    Porphyry    and    Deuppus, 
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CHAP,   tion  was  maVked' 1)y  gr6atr  rfevoFutfon^  ^faewliere. 

^""^  ^Ptolemy,  the  fdxm^elt  of  'the  Macedohiaii  dyiiadty  in 
Egyjit,  died  aftei-  a  reign  or  domiiiloii  bf  forty  y*iis 
from  the  death  of  Aleiahder.  Detoetiitis  Pblloteetes 
ended  hid  d^y^  abbiitth^^tne  thAe,  aft^  i  two  yiearf^' 
captivity  ifi  Syria, '  Lyglma6tus^a8kffl^«6btfhflet- 
wards,  as  has  been  alt^Jiy  nientWnedi  in  a  biiWfe 
with  Seleucti<afid  Seleucnshimself,  the  last  *ufviVor 
of  Alexander^  inrmediate  rtid^esbdtti  t^^as  mnrdtred 
seven  months  aftfer  his  victory  by  Ptolemy  Cemuntis. 
The  murdbrer;  who  was  half-brother  to  PtoletnyPKII- 
adelphus,  the  secbtd  of  'the  Maeedonidii  kings  df 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  thfOh^  <^  Mace- 
donia, and  became  immediiately  involved  iti  war  with 
Antiochus,  son  of  Seleudus,  and  with  Aliligoiius,  the 
son  of  Demetrius*" ;  the  fittt  of  whotti  wished  to  i^ 
venge  his  fether's  death,  While  theothet' was  trying  to 
recover  Macedonia,  which,  as  having  been  heM  by  his 
fitther  during  six  or  seven  years,  he  regarded  ais  his 
lawful  inheritance.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  actually 
the  sovereign  of  Thessaly,  and  exercised  a  great  power 
overall  the  states  of  Greece;-  and  was  in  alliance 
with  Pyrrhus  and  the  iEltolians.  The  Greeks,  as  ^e 
have  seen,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  assert  their 
independence,  by  attacking  his  allies  the  iEltolians ; 
but  they  were  easily  beaten,  and  Antigonus  seems  to 
have  reigned  without  further  molestation  in  Thessaly 
and  Bceotia,  whilst  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  still  held  his 
ill-gotten  power  in  Macedonia. 

"1  Justin,  XXIV.  1.    Memnon,  apud  Pbotium,  p.  226.  ed«  Bekker. 
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.  TbiMS.  A^pr^  in   thia  state,  when  ambassadors"*    chap. 

xxxv 
frc^fi  Tav^ntum  entreated  Pyrrhns  to  crow  over  into  — .^ 

Ita,ly  to  protect  both  themselves,  and  the  other  Greek  inrited  by 

.  the  Tiren- 

cities.  of  ftaly  frpn)<  fi  barbarian  enemy  far  more  foiv  tinainto 
mid^bl^  tba^  the  I^^ncaniansi  the  old  enemies  of  his 
^tin^n?an,^0p^ider/i .  Times  were  now  sq  changed, 
jklpif^t  t)ie  liUcaniafPH  i^pd,  Samnites  were  leagued  in 
ope  common  cause  with. the  Grpeka,  with  whom  they 
b^d  been  so  bng  at.  enmity;   the  jE^tzMscans   had 
taken  p^rt  alBQi<in  the  confedeiacy ;  yet  the  united 
eff€rtA.of;  so  .many  states  were  too  weak  to  resist  the 
new  pQwer  which  .had  grown  up  i;i  the  centre  of 
Ital^,  and  wag  fast  arriving  at.  the  dominion  of  the 
whple  peoinfiula*     To  conquer  these  fierce  barba- 
jrianS)  and  toysave  so  many  Greek  cities  from  slavery, 
was  a  work  that  well  bwame  the  kinsman  of  the 
.  great,  Al0xa^der,  the  descendant  of  Achilles  and  of 
.Jiafluaj    ....... 

The  pj»yer.  of  the  Tarentines  suited  well  with  the 

.tempei*  a^d  the  circumBtances  of  Pyrrhus.     He  pro- 

tJtnised  them  his  aid,  and  began  forthwith  to  prepare 

ion  his  passage  to  Italy^  and  for  his.  war  with  the 

.Romans. 

"«  Plutarch,  Pyrrli.  13. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

HOME  AND  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE  AT  THE  BEGINNING 
OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  TARENTINES  AND  WITH 
PYRRHUS. 


'*  Privatus  mis  censas  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum ;  nulla  decempedis 
Metata  privatis  opacam 
Porticus  ezcipiebat  Arcton, 
Nee  fortuitum  spemere  cespitem 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jubentee  et  deorum 
Templa  novo  decorare  saxo." 

HoRAT.  Carmin.  II.  15. 


xxxvi    ^^^  preceding  chapter  has  been  compiled  from  ma- 
sk^hTf^  terials  which  in  their  actual  state  are  often  fng- 
itoti'rf™*^  mentary,  and  even  when  they  are  perfect,  are  not 
^"^        original.     But  yet  they  were  derived  from  original 
sources ;  for  although  the  contemporary  histories  of 
Alexander's  successors  have  long  since  perished,  yet 
they  did  once  exist,  and  were  accessible  to  the  wri- 
ters whom  we  read  and  copy  now.     We  cross  the 
Adriatic  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Italy,  and  not 
only  are  our  existing  materials  the  merest  wreck  of 
a  lost  history,  not  only  would  they  tell  their  story  to 
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U8  at  second  hand,  if  they  had  been  preserved  entire,  chap. 
but  even  these  very  accounts  could  have  been  taken  ^ — v — ^ 
from  no  contemporary  historians,  for  none  such  ever 
existed.  In  this  absolute  dearth  of  direct  informa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  that  the  foUovring  sketch  should 
be  other  than  meagre,  and  it  must  also  rest  partly 
on  conjecture.  Unsatisfactory  as  this  is,  yet  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  allow  of  nothing  better ;  and 
I  can  but  encourage  myself,  while  painfully  feeling 
my  way  amid  such  thick  darkness,  with  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  length  at  the  light,  and  enjoying  all  the 
freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  contemporary 
history. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  The  dm- 
people  was  divided   into    three-and-thirty    tribes' ;  Romw  peo- 
and  the  total  number  of  citizens,  which  included,  ^  ** 
besides  those  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  the  serarians,  and 
the  people  of  those  foreign  states  which  had  been 

^  That  18  to  say,  twentv  tribes  nite  war,  in  436-7,  the  Ufentine 

are  known  to  have  existea  in  the  and  Falerian  tribes  were  created, 

earliest  period  of  the  Common-  which  included  the  Privematians, 

wealth,   and  another    was  added  and  the  settlers  in  the  Falernian 

soon  afterwards.    The  number  of  plain.    And,  lastly,  after  the  iE- 

twenty-one  continued  till  after  the  quian  war,  two  more  were  added 

Gaulish  invasion,  when  four  more  in   455,  the   Aniensian  and    the 

were  added  on  the  right  bank  of  Terentine,  in  which  were  enrolled 

the  Tiber,  in  368 ;  namely,  the  the  iEouians. 
SteUatine.   the   IVomoitine,   the        All  these  are  clearly  local  tribes, 

Sabatine,  and  the  Arniensian.  Two  and  their  situation  is  well  known, 

more  were  added  in  397  for  the  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  four 

inhabitants  of   the  old  Volscian  city  tribes,  the  Colline,  the  Esqui- 

lowlands      near     the    Pomptine  line,  the  Palatine,  and  the  tribe  of 

marshes,  the  Pomptine  ana  the  Subura.    But   to  the  remaining 

PublUian.    Two  more  were  added  seventeen,  which  are  mostly  named 

after  the  Latin  war  in  422,  the  after  some  noble  Roman  family,  as 

Msecian  and  the  Scaptian,  for  the  the  iEmilian,  the  Cornelian,  the 

Lanuvians  and  some  other  people  Fabian,  &c.,  it  is  extremely  diffi« 

of  Latiam.    In  the  second  Sam-  cult  to  assign  their  proper  locality. 
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CHAP,   obliged  to  receive  the  civitas  moe  isuffilagia,  amoiuftted 
^^^^^'  ^  272,000^     What  proportioo  of  these  vera 


rolled  iu  the  tribes^  or^  in  other  words;  enjoyed  'the 
full  rights  of  oitizenship)  we  eannot  tell,  nor  have  we 
any  means  of  estimating  the  nambw  of  the  mar 
rians ;  nor  again^  oan  we  draw  any  inferenoe  as  to 
the  population  of  the  dty  of  Bome,  as  difitinguished 
from  the  country  tribes;  nor  can  we. at  all  compute 
the  pioportion  of  slaves  at  this  time  to  freemen. 
The  cli^s  of  sarariansi  however,  must  have  been 
greatly  diminished^  since  freedmen  aod  pesaana  ear 
gaged  in  retail  trade  or  manufactures  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  tribes ;  and  it  could  have  only  onor 
tained  those  who  had  forfeited  their  firanchise^  either 
in  consequence  of  their  having  incurred  l^gal  uftapy; 
or  by  the  authority  of  the  censors, 
hkoHh^  The  members  of  the  country  tribes,  of  those  at 
Xf  ^uiTtiy  1^^^  which  had  been  created  within  the  last  century, 
lived  on  their  lands,  and  probably  only  went  up  to 
Rome  to  vote  at  the  elections,  or  when  any  law  of 
great  national  importance  was  proposed,  and  there 
was  a  powerful  party  opposed  to  its  eaaotment 
They  were  also  obliged  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on 
the  day  fixed  by  the  consuls  for  the  enlistment  of 
soldiers  for  the  legions  \  Law  business  might  alao 
call  them  up  to  Rome  occasionally,  and  the  Roman 
games,  or  any  other  great  festival,  would  no  doubt 
draw  them  thither  in  great  numbers.  With  these 
exceptions,  and  when  they  were  not  serving  in  the 

>  Livy,  Epit  XI.  >  Pcriybius,  Vl.  19. 
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legfotiH^  thejc  lived  cnk-  their  small  profpdrtieft  in  the  ohap. 
«mmtiy^  theii*  busiBiesg  wt8  agri^efalttire,  their  recrea-  * — -- — ^ 
tibni  were  country  sports,  and  their  social  pleasures 
were  fbnnd  in  the*  meetings  of  their  ikeighbotirs  at 
seasons  of  festiYal;  al  these  times' there  would  be 
AjMugi  nmsio,  and  often  some  pantomimic  acting, 
iMT  iseoae  rude  attempts  -at  dramatic  dialogue,  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  universal  amusements  of  the 
fanman  mind.  This  wa^  enough  to  satiny  all  their 
ixitelleetual  emvings;  of  the  beauty  of  painting, 
€»ulptKnfe,  or  architecture,  of  the  charms  of  eloquence 
and  of  the  highest  poetry,  x>f  the  deep  interest  which 
iSKR  be  excited  by  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  all  the 
wonders  aromid  ns^  and  within  us,  of  some  of  the 
higbest  and  most  indispensable  enjoyments  of  an 
Athenian's  nature^  the  agricultural  Romans  of  the 
fifth  century  had  no  notion  whatsoever. 

But  it  was  no*  possible  that  an  equal  simplicity  And^<^^^^ 
should  have  existed  at  Rome.     Their  close  and  con-«ty-  study 

of  the  law. 

stent  intercourse  with  other  men  sharpens  and  awa-  ^f^l^^^ 
kens  the  faculties  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities ;  and  Ti.  Conii- 

caniufl,  and 

country  sports  being  by  the  necessity  of  the  case '^^^og^i^*"- 
denied  to  them,  they  learn  earlier  to  value  such  plear 
sures  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  art  or  genius  of 
man.  Besides^  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  on  a 
large  scale,  much  more  when  these  affairs  are  publicly 
discussed  dther  in  a  council  or  in  a  popular  assem- 
bly, cannot  but  create  an  appreciation  of  intellectual 
power  and  of  eloquence ;  and  the  multiplied  trans- 
actions of  civil  life,  leading  perpetually  to  disputes, 
and  these  disputes  requiring  a  legal  decision,  a  know- 
VOL.  II.  G  g 
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CHAP,   ledge  of  law  became  a  valuable  accompliBhii^ea^  s^d 
XXXVI.  ^^  ^^^jy  ^^  j^^^  which  iB  as  whpleeome  to  tha 

human  miad  as  the  practice  of  it  ^  of  tea  iqiui:^us» 
was  natumlly  a  favourite  pursuit  with  those  who  bad 
leisure,  and  who  wished  either  to  gaia  influence  or 
to  render  services.  Thus  the  famjly  of  the  Claudii 
seem  always  to  have  aspired  after  civil  rather  thaA 
military  distinction.  ApiHUS  Claadius^  the  censor*, 
was  a  respectable  soldier,  but  he  is  much  better, 
known  by  his  great  pubUc  works  and  by  his  sp^ieol^ 
against  making  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  tiian  by  hia 
achievements  in  war ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that  his  ple- 
beian colleague  in  the  consulshipv  L«  Volumnius^ 
taunted  him  with  his  legal  knowledge  and  his  elo* 
quence,  as  if  he  could  only  talk  ^  and  not  fight  The 
Claudii,  however,  were  distinguished  by  their  high 
nobility,  independently  of  any  personal  accomplish- 
ments ;  but  the  ferailj  of  the  Coruncanii  ow^  its 
celebrity  entirely,  so  far  as  appeare,  to  tbeir  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  law.  Ti.  Coruncanius  ^  was  consul  with 
P,  Lffivinus  in  the  year  when  Pyrrhus  came  into 
Italy,  and  was  named  dictator  more  than  thirty  years 
afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia. 
He  left  no  writings  behind  him,  but  was  accustomed, 
to  the  very  latest  period  of  his  life,  to  give  answers 
on  points  of  law  to  all  that  chose  to  consult  him ; 
and  his  reputation  was  so  high,  that  he  was  the  first 
plebeian  •  who  was  ever  appointed  to  the  dignity  of 

«  Livy,  X.  19.  Cato  Major,  9. 

'  Pomponius,  de  Origine  Juris,        '  Livy,  Epit.  XVIII. 
§    36.    38.    Cicero,  Brutus,   14. 
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potttifex  maximug.     The  Ogulnii  also  appear  to  heye    ohar 
been  a  fitmlly  distingaisfaed  for  knowledge  and  ac- '' — ^^ — ^ 
ccmiplfahihents.     Two  brothers  of  this  name  wer^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  authors  of  the  law  which  threw 
open  the  offices  of  augur  and  pontifex  to  the  com- 
mons»  arid  afterwards  in  their  s&dileship  they  orna^ 
menied  the  city  with  several  works  of  art ;  and  one 
of  them,  besides  his  embassy  to  Epidaurus,  already 
noticed,  was  sent  as  one  of  three  ambassadors  ^  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  king  of  Egypt,  soon  after  the 
retreat  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy. 
There  was  as  yet  no  regular  drama,  for  Livius  Total  ab- 

seDce  of  all 

Andronicus  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  his  plays  till  literature. 
after  the  first  Punic  war*;  but  there  were  panto- 
mimic dances  performed  by  Etruscan  actors  ^  there 
were  the  saturae  '^  or  medleys,  sung  and  acted  by 
native  performers;  and  there  were  the  comic  or 
satirical  dialogues  on  some  ludicrous  story  (fabells 
atelkmse),  in  which  the  actors  were  of  a  higher  rank, 
as  this  entertainment  was  rather  considered  an  old 
national  custom  than  a  spectacle  exhibited  for  the 

'   Diooysiuv,  XX.  4.    Fragm.  tween  the  acting  of  regular  stories. 

Vatic.  Valer.  Maxim.  IV.  3.  §  9.  with  a  plot,  and  the  mere  rude 

*  Cfintoo,  EEistt  Hellenici,  Vol.  Jpamnp  with  coarse  jests/' versum 
III.  p.  25,  B.  c.  240.  incompositum    temere  ac  rudem 

•  Liry,  VII.  2.  altemis  iaeiebant,"  which  used  to 
I'*  I  am  not  venturing  to  deter-    go  on  hetweeo  two  performers. 

mine  the  etymology  of  this  word.  The  saturae  appear  then  to  have 

but  giving  merely  a  description  of  been  comic  songs  in  regular  verse, 

the  thing.    "Olim  carmen  quod  in  which  a  great  variety  of  sub- 

et  variis    poematibus  constabat,  jects   were   successively   noticed, 

satyra  vocabatur,    quale    scripse-  without  any  more  connexion  than 

runt  Pacnvius  et  Ennios."    Dio-  as  being  each  of  them  points  on 

medes,  III.  9.    Livy  speaks  of  the  which  the  hearers  could  be  readily 

satnrs,  or  satyne,  as  an  interme-  excited  to  laughter, 
diate  state  in  the  dramatic  art  be- 

Gg2 
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CHAP,  public  anmaemeat.  TliCTe  were  u<>  JimQjjia..ppQts, 
^^ — — ^  nor  any  Homer,  to  embody  an  aft  irap^rislvaWe  form 
the  poetical  traditions  of  bis  country ;  but  tbere  were 
the  natural  elements  of  ppetry,  and  the  natural  lov^ 
of  it;  and  it  was  long  the  custom  at, all  entertain- 
ments "  that  each  guest  in  his  turn  should  sijpg.some 
heroic  song,  recording  the  worthy  deeds  of  some 
noble  Roman.  So  ajso  there  was  no  history,  but 
there  wae  the  innate  desire  of  liviog  in  the  memory 
of  after-ages ;  and  in  all  the  great,  feinilies,  panegy- 
rical orations  were  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  each 
of  their  members,  contaixung  a  most  exaggerated 
account  of  his  life  and  actions  ^\  These  omtions 
existed  in  the  total  absence  of  all  other  statemenikf» 
and  from  these  chiefly,  the  annalists  of  the  succeeding 
century  compiled  their  narratives;  and.  thus  every 
war  is  made  to  exhibit  a  aeries  of  victories,  and  all 
the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  Roman  story 
are  represented  as  men  without  reproach,  or  of 
heroic  excellence. 
Public  But  whilst  literature  was  unknown,  and  poetry, 

amuBe-  *  ' ' 

meute.  The  and  evou  the  drama  itself,  were  in  their   earliest 

great  games 

of  the  infancy,  the  Romans  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  de- 
light the  sports  of  the  circus,  which  resembled  the 
great  national  games  of  Greece.  Every  year,  in  the 
month  of  September  ^^  four  days  were  devoted  to  the 


"  Cicero,  Bnitusy  19.  (ODofrio  Panvini,  a  Veronese,  who 

**    Cicero,   Bratus,   16.     Livj,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

VIII.  40.  16th  century,)  published  in  the 

"   The    fullest   work    on    the  ninth  volume  of  Graeviua*  CoUec- 

^mes  of  the  circus,  is,  I  8U]3po8e,  tion  of  Roman  Antiquities.    The 

that    of    Onuphrius    Panvinius,  view  of  the  circus  and  the  Pala- 
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celebration  of  what  wei-e  caiHed,  indffferrently,  theGreat  chap. 
or  the  Roman  Games.  Like  all  the  spectacles  of  the 
ancient  world,  they  were  properly  a  religious  solem* 
nity,  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  three  national 
divinities  Of  the  Capltoline  temple,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  TVfirierva.  On  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the 
whole  people  Vent  in  procession'*  frt)m  the  Capitol 
through  the  forum  to  the  circus ;'  there  the  sacri- 
fice Was  performed,  and  afterwards  the  exhibition  of 
the  various  games  began,  which  was  so  entirely  a 
national  ceremony,  that  the  niiagistrate  of  highest 
rank'  who  happened  to  be  in  Rome  gave  the  signal 
for  the  starting  of  the  hobes  in  the  chariot-race. 
The  circus  itself  was  especially  consecrated  to  the 
sun,  and  the  colours  by  which  the  drivers  of  the 
chariots  were  distinguished  were  supposed  to  have  a 
mystical  allusion  to  the  different  seasons  ^^  Origin- 
ally there  were  only  two  colours,  white  and  red,  the 

tine,  riven  in  Panvinius'  work,  is  tion  of  ite  appearance.   The  bands 

curious,  as  showing  how  greatiy  or  factions  of  the  dnws  are  no- 

Bwia  has  changed  in  the  last  250  ticed  in  numerous  in scnptions. 

y^,    A  shorter  account  may  be  "  TertuUian,     de    Spectecuhs, 

foand  in  Bosini  and  Dempster's  VII.    His  enumeration  of  the  se^ 

work  on  Roman  antiquities;  and  veral  parts  of  the  great  procession 

ST  topography  of  the  circus  is  is  full  and  liyely.    -  De  simula- 

iriven  m  Bunsen  and   Platner's  crorum  serie,  de  imaginum  agmme, 

description  of  Rome,  Vol.  III.  p.  de  curribus,  de  thensis,  de  arma- 

01      6ibbon  has  given  one  of  his  maxis,  de  sedibus,  de  coronis,  de 

lively  and  comprehensive  sketches  exuviis,    quanta    praeterea    sacra, 

of  the  ffames  of  the  circus,  in  his  quanta  sacrificia  praecedant,  inter- 

account  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  ;  cedant,   succedant,  quot  collegia, 

which    notices    every    important  quot  sacerdotia,  quot  officia  mo- 

Doint  in  the  subject.    A   repre-  veantur,  sciunt  homines  ilUus  ur- 

ientation  of  the  circus  is  given  on  bis  in  ^uft  dsemomorum  conventus 

several  corns,  which  may  be  seen  consedit.' 

S    Panvinius'  work,  and  which  «  Teriullian,ibid.  VIII.  IX. 
enable  us  to  form  a  sufficient  no- 
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CHAP,   one  n  tytnbol  of  th3  'snowg  of  *«rintei',  the  other '  of 
^ — ., — 1^  the  fiery  heat  of  sammer ;  but  two  others  were  sfteiS' 


^nards  added,  the  8{mng-like  green,  abd  the 
tumnal  grej  or  blue.  The  charioteers,  who  wore  the 
same  coiottrs,  were  oalled  the  red  or  white,  or  green 
or  blue  band  (fieietio),  and  these  ba;Bd8  became  in 
later  times  the  subject  of  the  strongest  |iarty  feeling ; 
for  men  attached  th-emselves  either  to  one  or  tbe 
other,  and  would  have  as  little  been  induced  to 
change  their  colour  in  the  circus  as  their  politioaJ 
party  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  does  not  appear 
that  these  colours  were  connected  with  any  real  dif- 
ferences, social  or  political ;  there  were  no  ideas  of 
which  they  were  severally  the  symbols;  and  thtie^ 
while  the  Commonwealth  lasted,  the  bands  of  the 
circus  seem  to  have  excited  no  deeper  or  more 
lasting  interest  than  the  wishes  of  their  rei^ective 
partizans  for  their  success  in  the  ehariot-ra^ce.  Bat 
afterwards,  when  the  emperor  was  known  to  favour 
any  one  colour  more  than  another,  that  colour  would 
naturally  become  the  badge  of  his  friends,  and  the 
opposite  colour  the  rallying-point  of  his  enemies ; 
and  when  a  real  political  feeling  was  connected  with 
these  symbols,  it  was  not  wonderfiil  that  the  bands 
of  tbe  circus  became  truly  factious,  and  that  their 
quarrels  in  the  lower  empire  should  have  sometimes 
deluged  Constantinople  with  blood. 
PubHc  The  Romans  in   the  fifth   century  enjoyed    the 

works.  Nu-  -  .  t     .       "I 

merouB  tern- games  as  keenly  as  tneir  descendants  under  the  em- 

pics  built        °  ,  11.,  n  *.!. 

and  onwr    pcrors ',  but  the  lavish  magnificence  of  the  impenal 
circus  was  as  yet  altogether   unknown.     Wooden 
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bo^as'^^  Supported  on  ^les^  like  the  fiimplert  form  of  chap. 
ai  istend  on  oa  Engflish  mce^^^ourse,  were  the  be$t 
Meomtaodation  as  jet  provided  for  the  spectators; 
and  ii  was  onlj  in  the  fifth  ceatnry  that  the  car« 
ceses  ^^  were,  first  ejected,  a  line  of  buildings  of  the 
conunctii  vol(»mc  tufo  of  Rome  itself,  extending 
along  one  lead  of  the  eireus,  each  with  a  door  open- 
ing npon  the  eouirse^  from  which  the  horses  were 
bronghfa  out  to  take  their  places^  before  they  started 
on  the  raee.  But  although  the  works  of  this  period 
weoe  simple,  yet  they  now  began  to  be  very  nume- 
rous»  and  some  of  them  were  on  a  scale  of  very  im- 
posing grandeur.  Liry  has  recorded  the  building  of 
seven  new  temples  ^*  within  ten  years,  between  462 
and  A62 ;  for  the  period  immediately  following  we 
have  no  detailed  history,  but  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  iEscuIapins,  abont  two  years  later,  is  no- 
tieed  in  the  epitome  of  Livy's  eleventh  book ;  and 
many  others  may  have  been  founded,  of  which  we 
have  no  memoriaL  It  is  mentioned  also,  that  C. 
Fabius  '^  ornamented  one  of  these  temples,  that  of 
Deliverance  from  Danger,  with  frescoes  of  his  own 
execution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  the 

'*  livy,  I.  35.  circuB,    dedicated  to  Venus    (X. 

>7  Livy,  VIII.  30.  Sttetoniiu  in  31);  a  fourth  dedicated  to  Vic- 
Claud.  21.  There  are  representa-  tory  (X.  33) ;  a  fifth  to  Jupiter  the 
tions  of  the  carceres  in  one  or  two  Stayer  of  Flight,  (X.  37);  a  sixth  to 
of  the  engravinf^s  of  Panvinius'  Fortis  Fortuna  (X.  46) ;  and  a  se- 
worky  copied  from  antiques.  venth  to  Salus,  or  Deliverance  from 

^  Namely,  a  temple  of  Bellona,  Danger,  which  was  the    temple 

vowed  hyAppius  Claudius  in  458,  painted  by  Fabius  Pictor.    livy, 

(Livy,  X.  19) ;  another  of  Jupiter  X.  1. 

the  Victorious,  vowed  by  Q.  Fa-        ^^  PHny,  Histor.  Natur.XXXV. 

bius  in  the  great  battle  of  Senti-  §  19. 
nam  (X.  29);  a  third  near  the 
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CHAP,    somanie.  e£  Pietor^    "{"he  dbteiof  thetBrcbk  altists^- 
vi^^ilL  DamopMliiB  and  GotgaseS'^^^iirhD  paMted^theifres^* 
coed  of  tbe  >  temple  ef  Ceres,  close  -  bj-  the/  cutsus^- 
we  have  no  means  of  deisenKiimnig^v  but  Bsroml  non 
ticed  show  that  a. teste  fo^  the  urts-wlas  'be^nnmg  at' 
this  time  to  be  felt  at  Renne.    The  colossal:  brotuee 
statue  of  Jupiter,  set. up*  by  fip.  CarviUns'in  the 
Capital,  in  the  yetir  461,  has  been  already 'notcdeu^ 
as  well  as  the  famous  ^ironp  of  the  ehe-wolf  sucdc^ 
ling  Romulus  and 'Bemiusi,  which  was  placed  in  the 
comitimn  three' yeaiH  before^     And  at  the  saml& time 
a  statue  df  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  ho»eB'\ 
the  wctfk  of  an  EtrUsciJi  ard^  and  wrought  in  day, 
was  erected  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  CapitoL 
Family  The  tcmple  of'BeUoAa,  bnik  by  Appln^ChmKiiufr*^ 

imafires  worn  *  ^        x  x 

like  masks   in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made'  on  the  -field*  of  battle, 

at  funerals. 

was  decorated  with  a  row  of  shields  or  esoiitcfaeons, 
on  which  were  represented  his  sevemlaneestore,witb 
scrolls  recording  the  offices  which  they  had  filled^  and 
the  triumphs  which  they  had  won-  Whoever  of 
these  had  been  the  father  of  a  family  was  rejire- 

^  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXV.  direct    testimony  which  .aaoribe^ 

§  45.  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 

•1  Pliny,  Hiit.  Natur.  XXXV.  Beliona  to  Appius  the  Btind  in- 

§  158.  458,  Pliny's  own  statement  says, 

^  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  XXXV.  that  Appius  caused  the  figures  of 

§  2,  3)  ascribes  these  shields  to  his  ancestors,  and  scrolls  record^ 

the  first  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  ing  the  oflices  which   they   had 

consul  with  P.  Serviliiis  in  259.  fiUed,  to  be  affixed  to  this  temple; 

But  unless  the  words  "  qui  con-  but  who  could  have  been  the  an- 

sul  cum  Servilio  fuit  anno  urbis  cestors  of  the  first  Appius,  and 

CCLIX."  are  an  unlucky  gloss  of  what  ofEces  could  they  have  filled 

some  ignorant  reader,  as  is  most  at  Rome,  when  he  himself  was  the 

probable,  they  aeem  to  show  an  first  of  his  family  who  became  a 

extraordinary  carelessness  in  Pliny  Roman  ? 
himself;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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saited/\dtb:all"his  children  h^  his  sid^,  as  in  some-  chap. 

XXXVI ' 

of"  our  owix  old -inimninentBi  In- -tUese  and  in  aUi* — .- — ^ 
similir' wotks,  an  exact  liketidss^' liras  coBdidered  of  • 
moch  greater  importance  I  than  any  excellence  of  art; 
for  the  ol^ect  desired  wis  to  tranfimit  io  posterity  a 
lively  i image  of  those  vFihoJhad  in  their  geneoration 
doike  faoBoiir  to  ^theit  name  and  &fnily.  For  this 
pAvpofie  wac&en  busts^  the  scorn  of  the  mere  artist, 
were  kept  in. -cases  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the 
conrt  in.  tfaa  houses  of  ail  great  families ;  these  were 
painted  to  the  life^  and  being  hollow,  were  worn  like 
a  naask^^  at  fuBerals,  by  some  of  the  dependents  of 
tbfi  &mily»  who  also  put  on  the  dress  of  the  office  or 
rank  of  him  whose  semblance  they  bore ;  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  dead  were  attended  to  his  grave  by 
all  the  members  of.  his  race  of  past  geneirationS)  no 
less  than  by  those  who  still  survived.  None  were  so 
represented  who  had  not  in  their  lifetime  filled  some 
honourable  public  station,  and  thus  the  number  of 
images  worn  at  any  funeral  was  the  exact  measure 
of  the  family's  nobility. 

No  other  aqueduct  had  yet  been  added  to  that  The  Appian 

•*  ''  road  paved 

constructed  by  Appius  Claudius  in  his  femous  cen-  « *»' « 
sorship ;  nor  had  any  later  road  rivalled  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Appian.  This  was  paved  with  lava 
in  the  year  461,  from  the  temple  of  Mars*'\  a 
little  on  the  outside  of  the  city  walls,  to  Bovillse,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills. 


a  Winy,  Hi«t.  Natur.  XXXV.    §  6.    Polybias,  VI.  63. 
§4.6.  »  Livy,  X.47. 

3*  Pliny,  Hist  Natur.  XXXV. 
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CHAP.        The  eifcy  itself  ^was 'StiU  oonfioied.  wiikin  the  MdU 

XXXVI 

hr—— ^  of  Senrius  Tiillhls.    The  GBpifcol  and  -the  Qairinsl 

Extent  and  * 

Mpect  of     lulls  formed  itB  nortfaeim  limit;  andlobked  Am'^stBrittt* 

the  city. 

mediatdy  on  the  ope&  tpaee  ctf  the  Camt/uft  Max< 
tius^  aow  covered  mtb  thei  gi^eatest  part  of  the 
buildings  of  modem  Rome^  Art  or  caprioe  had  noi 
yet  ei&ced  the  natural  features  of  ihe  grofmd,  bf 
cutting  down  hills  and  fiUiag  up  valiejs,  nor  had  the 
mere  lapBe  of  time  as  yei  raised  the  soil  by  ooai- 
tinued  aeoumulations  to  aheigbt  £Bir  nbare  ite  on^- 
ginal  leTeL  The  hills,  'with  theif  bare  roekf  side^ 
and  covered  in  many  paarts  with  sacred  grovesy^  -the 
remains  of  their  primeval  woods^  rose  distinctiy  and 
boldly  from  the  valleys  between  them ;  on  their 
summits  were  the  principal  temples  aad  the  hon^efi 
of  the  noblest  fiieiilies ;  bi^eatJd  were  the  nai'row 
streets  and  lofty  houses '^  roofed  only  with  wood,  of 
the  more  populous  quarters  of  the  city,  and' in  tbe 
midst,  reaching  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  Pala- 
tine, lay  the  comitium  and  the  Roman  forum. 
S*^^^^**'''  A  spot  so  famous  well  deserves  to  be  described, 
forum.  that  we  may  conceive  its  principal  features,  and 
image  to  ourselves  the  scene  as  well  as  the  actors  in 
so  many  of  the  great  events  of  the  Roman  history. 
From  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill"  to  that  of  the 


^'  Pliny,  XVI.  §  36,  quoting  this  article  has  been  given  by  ita 

from  Cornelius  Nepos.  author  in  another  form,  in  a  letter 

^  The  whole  of  the  following  to  the  Chevalier  Canina,  written 

description  of  the  forum  is  taken  in  French.    (Rome,  1837.)     He 

from  Bunsen's  article  in  the  third  has  also  prefixed  to  some  impres* 

volume  of  the  "  Beschreibung  der  sions  of  his  German  article,  which 

Stadt  Rom."    The  substance  of  have  been  printed  separatdy,  all 
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Pfitbutiee^  theo^ei  mn^  aar  open  i  jspaoe  of  unequal  breadth,  chap. 
tmrmv^g  as  'itiKpprcmiheA  the  Pristine,  and  en-  — v — ^ 
cfoeed/  o(B  boifeh  sides  between  itwo  branches*  of  the 
Sabdfed  Waj.  *  Its  Barrower  end  waB  occupied  by  the 
odmitium,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  populus  or 
grmt  QOYi^ncil  of  the  burghers  in  the  earliest  times  of 
the,  orepublic^  whilst  its  wider  extremity  was  the 
fobim9.;in  the  stricter  sensci^  the  market-place  of  the 
Bomaofii,  aad  therefiHre,  the  natural  place  of  meeting 
for  the  eotnmons,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
Redman  nation.  The  oomitiukn  was  raisied  a  little 
above  the  Jevel  of  the  forum,  like  the  dais  or  upper 
part  of  oar  old  castle  and  college  halls,  and  at  its 
extremity  nearest  the  forum  stood  tbe  rostFa,  such  as 
I  haye  already  described  it^  facing  at  this  period  to* 
wards  the  eomitiura,  so  that  the  speakers  addressed^ 
not  indeed  the  patrician  multitude  as  of  old,  but  the 
senaAom,  who  had  in  a  -manner  succeeded  to  their 


the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  less  value.    Bunsen  bas  had  every 

wbieh  tb^ow  any  light  on  the  to*  advantage  qf  local  knovladge  no 

pography  of  the  forum.  less  than  Nibby,  but  with  his  local 

8face  tiiifl  chanter  was  written,  knowledge  he  combines  other  qtia- 

I  have  seen  Niboy's  Jatest  work  lities  which  Nibby  is  far  from  pos- 

on  the  topography  of  Rome,  which  sessing  equally, 
was  published  in  1839.    His  plan        However,  the  general  correct- 

of  the  forum  differs  topograph!-  ness  of  the  description  of  the  fo- 

cally  from  Bunsen's ;  be  phices  it  rum  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 

further  to  the  west,  and  arranges  as  given  in  the  text,  is  independent 

the  buildings  differently.  But  his-  of  the  question,  whether  the  posi- 

torically  his  views  are  so  imper*  tion  of  the  forum  is  to  be  fixed  a 

feet,  aod  he  follows  so  content-  certain  number  of  yards  more  to 

edly    the  old   popular  accounts,  the  eastward  or  to  the  westward, 

without  the  slightest  knowledge.  And  most  of  those  buildings,  the 

so  far  as  appears,   of   the  light  site  of  which  has  been  so  much 

which  Niebuhr  has  thrown  on  the  disputed,  were  not  in  existence  at 

Roman    history,    that    his  topo-  the  period  to  which  this  sketch 

graphy  is  necessarily  rendered  of  relates. 


CHAP,  place,  and  who  -^ere  accustomed  to  startd' »  tbife  part 
*  of  the  assembly,  immediately  in  front  of  the  seflsLte^ 
house,  which  looted  out  upon  the  eomitiuni  &(Wil 
the  northern  side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  The  magfiifi- 
cent  basilica^,  which  at  a  later  'period  formed  the 
two  sides  of  the  fofum,  wefe  not  yet  In  existence, 
but  in  their  place  there  were  two  rows  of  solid  sijuai^e 
pillars  of  peperino,  forming  a  front  to  the  ahops^  of 
variolis  kinds,  which  lay  behind  them.  These  shops 
were  like  so  many  cells,  open  to  the  street,  and 
closed  behind,  and  had  no  communication  with  the 
houses  which  were  built  over  them.  Those  on  the 
north  side  of  the  forum  had  been  re-built  or  improved 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  and  were 
called  in  consequence  the  new  shops,  a  name  which, 
as  usual  in  such  cases,  they  retained  for  centuries. 
On  the  south  side,  the  line  of  shops  was  ndterriipted 
by  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  bad  beeh 
built,  according  to  the  common  tradition,  by  the  dicv 
tator,  A.  Postumius,  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  afforded 
him  by  the  twin  heroes  in  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Regillus.  On  the  same  side  also,  but  further  to  the 
eastward,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the  senate-house, 
was  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  close  to  the  temple 
was  that  ancient  monument  of  the  times  of  the  kings 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  court  of  Numa. 
fn^th'e*'**^'  ^^  *^®  ^P^^  space  of  the  forum  might  be  seen 
forum.  an  altar  which  marked  the  spot  once  occupied  by 
the  Curtian  pool,  the  subject  of  such  various  tradi- 
tions.    Hard  by  grew  the  three  sacred  trees"  of  the 

»  Pliny;  Hist.  Natur.  XV.  §  78. 
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^difaii  ifen^-wa.  ciyiJieatiqi;^ . the ,%,  .thp  vii^e,  and .  tfc,^  chap. 
olive,  whioh  wQre  «)  carefully  pre;^^rved  pr  reixewed,  ^— ^ — ^ 
thatt  they  existed  e^vea  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny- 
Father  toi^ards  the  Capitol,  at  the  western  exr 
tremity  of  the  foruna,  were.tha  equestrian  statues 
of  C-JMaenius  and  L.  CamiUus^  the  conquerors  of 
th/^  -Iiatjn^*.  I  .... 

M  Nf«r  vas  ih^  interior. of  the  comitium  destitute  of  f^JeroiI^"^ 
ol^ts  .entitled  to  ^qual  v.enerf  tion.-  „  The^e  was  th^  leresun  tie 
black  T  stone  which  inarked,  aqcording  to  one  tradi- *^*'°^**^'*"- 
tion,  the  graiVe  qf  Faustulus,   the  fost^r-^father   of 
Hamulus,  according  to  another,  that  pf  Romulus  him- 
self, I  There  was  tjhe  statue  of  Attius  Naviua,  the 
&moiis.  augur ;  and  there  top  was  the  ^cred  fig-tree, 
uod^r  whose  shade  the  volf  had  given  suck  to  the 
two    twips,.  Romulus    and    Remua.     A  group    of 
figures  reipresenting  the  wolf  and  twins  had  been 
rejcently  set  up  in  tht$  very  place,  by  the  sediles  Q^ 
aqd  Cn.  Ogulnius,  and  the  fig-tree  itself  had  been 
remo\«ed  by  the  power  of  Attius  Navius,  sp  said  the 
story^^  from  its  original  place  under  the  Palatine, 
that  it  might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Roman  people.     Nor  were  statues  wanting  to 
the  comitium  any  more  than  to  the  forum.     Here 
were  the  three  sibyls,  one  of  the  oldest  works  of  Ro- 
man art;  here  also  were  the  small  figures  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  slain  at  Fidenae 


^  The  passage  in  PKny  which  Bunsen  has  given  one  in  a  note  to 

mentioDs  this  story,  XV.  §  77,  is  his  article  on  the  forum,  Beschreib. 

clearly  corrupt,  and  various  cor-  der  Stadt  Rom.  III.  p.  62. 
rections  of  it  have  been  attempted. 
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X  "xvf.  ^  ^^  Veientian  king  ToltiantiittB ;  and*  her&  too,  at 
' — — '  the  edge  of  the  comitium,  where  it  joined  the  fopum, 
were  the  statues  which  the  Romans,  at-the  cannnand* 
of  the  Delphian  orade,  had  erected  in  honour  of  the 
wisest  and  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  the  statuies  of 
Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades.  - 

Character  of     The  outward  appearance  of  the  fbram  in  the  fiftb 

the  popula-  /«•  i  ■  • 

*h°'*&  century  was  very  different  from  its  aspect  in  the 
times  of  the  Cajsars,  and  scatcely  less  different  wa^ 
the  population  by  which  it  was  frequented  at  either 
period.  Rome  was  not  yet  the  general  resort  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the'  world  r  t?he  Tiber  was 
as  yet  not  only  unpollut^  by  the  Syrian  Orontes, 
but  its  waters  had  received  no  accession  from  the 
purer  streams  of  Greece;  and  the  crowd  which 
thronged  the  forum,  however  numerous  and  busy, 
consisted  mainly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  shops  of  the  silversmiths 
had  lately  superseded  those'  of  a  less  showy  character 
on  the  north  side  of  the  forum ;  but,  on  the  other 
side,  the  butchers'  and  cooks*  shops  still  remained,  as 
in  the  days  of  Virginus*  and  it  marks  the  manners 
of  the  times,  that  the  wealthier  citizens  used  to  hire 
cooks*®  from  these  places  to  bake  their  bread  for 
them,  having  as  yet  no  slaves  who  understood  even 
the  simplest  parts  of  the  art  of  cookery. 
Great  fomi-  The  uamcs  of  the  principal  families,  as  well  as  of 
period.       the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  period,  have  na* 

^  PHiiy,  Histor.  Natnr.  XVIH.  the  forum  to  go  to  Endio's  hooie, 
§  108.  So  in  the  Aalularia  of  and  dress  his  daughter's  wedding* 
Plautus,  the  cooks  are  hired  in    dinner. 
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tiiraUv  been  m^ntiooied.  aJireafdy  in  tk^  oourse  of  the    cfitAP. 

XXXVI 

naiTaliTai!  It  ia  enough  to  remark  that  Appius 
CUi^ii4ivks  waa  still  alive,  though  now. old  and  blind; 
thut  'M»  Valefrius  Ciorvus  was  also  living,  but  his 
public  career  had  been  for  some  time  ended;  and 
that  Q.  Fabius,  the  hero  of  the  thh-d  Samtute  imr, 
h^  died  not  Jiong  after  its  conclusion*  Q.  Publilius 
Pbilo  was. also  dead«  and  with  faim  expired  the  nobi- 
lity of  bis  family.  But  there  were  rtady  to  meet 
Py£rhus,»  the  two  Tictorious  generals  of  the  great 
oampai^  of  461,  L.  Papirius  (Cursor  and  Sp-  Car- 
vilius  Maximus ;  M\  Curiua  Dentatus  was  still  in 
the  yigour-  of  life,  and  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius 
had  both  left  sons  to  uphold  the  honour  of  their 
name..  The  great: Cornelian  bouse  contributed  emi- 
nent citizens  for  their  country's  service  from  three 
of  its  numerous  branches ;  among  the  consuls  of  the 
fourth  Samnite  war  we  find  a  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a 
Cora<eUus  Bufinus^  and  a  Cornelius  Dolabella.  Tm  o 
otbei:  names  will  demand  our  notice  for  the  first 
time,  those  of  C.  Fabriciua  and  L»  Caecilius  Metellus^ 
the  first  pre-eminent  in  the  purest  personal  glory, 
but  a  glory  destined  to  pass  away  from  bis  family 
after  one  generation,  "no  son  of  his  succeeding;" 
while  L.  Csecilius,  if  he  did  not  attain  himself  to 
the  highest  distinction,  was  yet  "  the  father  of  a  line 
of  more  than  kings,"  of  those  illustrious  Metelli 
who,  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, were  amongst  the  noblest  and  best  citi- 
zens of  Rome. 
Against  a  whole  nation  of  able  and  active  men 
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CHAP,   the  neatest  individual  ffenius  of  a  sinde  enemy 
XXXVI  ®  -^ 

must  ever  strive  in  vain.     The  victory  of  Pyrrhus  at 

Heraclea  was  endangered  by  a  rumour  that  he  was 

slain ;  for  in  his  person  lay  the  whole  strength  of  his 

army  and  of  his  cause.     But  had  the  noblest  of  the 

Fabii  or  Comelii  fallen  at  the  head  of  a  Roman 

army,  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth  would  not 

have  been  for  a  single  moment  in  jeopardy.     This 

contrast  alone  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  decision 

of  the  great  war  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 

enter. 


-•^ 
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THE  ETRl/SCAJ^S,  GAULS,  AJND  T^^ENTINJBS — ^FOUJRTH 
SABINIT^  JV^  — -PYWt^JI^     ^ING     OF    JBPIttUS    IN 

ITALY BATTLES     OF    HERACLEA,    ASCULUM,    ANP 

BENEVENTUM. 


Non  Simois  tibi  nee  Xanthus  nee  Dorica  eastra 
Defaerint;  alias  Latlojam  partus  Aehilles. 

ViBoiL,  iEn.  VI.  87. 


The  third  Samnite  war  ended  in  the  year  464^  and  ^^^^v 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy  exactly  ten  years  later,  in  the  ^:^^ — 
year  474.     The  events   of  the  intervening  period,  ^^JJJ 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  gj^|* 
involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity;   but  as  I  ha^e 
attempted  to  present  an  outline  of  the  internal  state 
of  Rome,  so  I  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  per- 
plexed story  of  her  foreign  relations,  from  the  first 
seeds  of  war,  which  the  jealousy  of  the  Tarentines 
either  sowed  or  earnestly  fostered,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  great  coalition,  in  which  the  Gauls  at 
firsts  and  Pyrrhus  afterwards,  were  principal  actors. 

On  the  side  of  Etruria  there  had  been  for  a  long  state  and 

.  diepositioiis 

time  past  neither  certain  peace  nor  vigorous  war.  ofUieEtru*- 

-  cao8. 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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CHAP.  Jealousies  between  city  and  citj»  and  party  leToln* 
v55^^I!L  tions  in  the  sereral  cities  themselves^  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  for  ever  compromising  the  tranqnilHtyand* 
paralyzing  the  exertions  of  the  Etrascatn  nation.  In 
461  the  cities  of  sontfaem  Etruria  had  taken*  np 
arms,  and  had  persuaded  the  Faliscans  to  join  them; 
and  in  462  we  hear  of  victories  obtained  o^er  the 
Faliscans  by  the  consul,  D.  Junius  Brutos^  No 
further  particulars  are  known  of  the  progress  of  the 
contest^  but  it  appears  from  the  epitome  of  Livy's 
eleventh  book,  that  at  some  time  or  oth«  within  the 
next  eight  years,  the  people  of  Vulsinii  took  a.prii^ 
cipal  part  in  it,  and  in  471  the  whole  or  neariy  the 
whole  of  the  Etruscan  nation  were  engaged  in  h 
once  again. 
Q^  Further  to  the  north,  "  the  Senonian  Gaols   re- 

mained quiet,"  says  Polybius  ^  *^for  a  period  of  ten- 
years  after  the  battle  of  Sentinum."  If  we  take 
this  statement  to  the  letter,  we  must  fix  the  renewal 
of  the  Gaulish  war  in  469 ;  yet  we  cannot  traoe  any 
act  of  hostility  till  the  year  471.  The  Gauls  appear 
first  to  have  engaged  as  mercenaries  in  the  Etruscan- 
service,  and  afterwards  to  have  joined  the  new  ooali- 
tion  in  their  own  name. 
Of  the  Lu-       To  the  south  of  Rome,  Lucania  durinir  the  third 

ff^fiiM^f  and 

Tarentinei.  Samulte  War  had  remained  faithfal  to  the  Romans^ 
and  in  the  year  460  we  expressly  read  of  Lucanian 
cohorts  serving  with  the  Roman  legions  *.  Of  Taren- 
tum  nothing  is  recorded  after  its  short  war  with  the 

>  Zonaras^VlII.  I.  «  Polybiua,  II.  19. 

•  Uwj,  X.  33. 
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Lueaiuans  and  Bomaiu  in  451»  whieh  appears  to    chap. 

XXX  VIL 

haye  been  ended,  a»  I  have-  already  observed  \  hj  an  ' — ^. — ^ 
equal  treaty. 

Italy  was  in  this  state  when  the  Lueanians  attacked  J^.^^^^ 
the  Greek  dty  of  ThuiJi.     We  know  not  the  cause  3,e"Tha^ 
or  pretext   of  the  quarrel,   but  those   unfortunate  "j^^^^ 
Greek  cities  of  Italy  wore  at  this  time  the  prey  of  jj?^^"*^ 
erery  spoiler;  Agathodes  had  made  repeated  expedi- 
tions to  that  coast  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
and  had  taken  Croton  and  Hipponium  ^  while  the 
Italian  nations  of  the  interior  had  from  time  imme* 
iBorial  regarded  them  as  enemies.     Thurii  itself  had 
been  taken  by  Cleonymus  in  462  ^  when  he  was 
pfeying  the  buccaneer  along  all  the  coasts  of  Italy ; 
and  a  Roman  army  had  then  come  to  its  aid,  but 
too  late  to  prevent  its  capture.     This  was  perhaps 
remembered  now,  when  the  city  was  threatened  by 
the  Lueanians,  and  the  Romans  were  implored  once 
again  to  bring  help  to  the  people  of  Thurii.    The 
request  was  not  at  first  granted ;  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out  the  obscure  story  of  these  times,  the  first 
attacks  must  have  been  made  about  the  period  of 
the  domestic  troubles  at  Rome,  when  the  commons 
occupied  the  Janiculum,  and  obliged  the  senate  to 
consent  to  the  Hortensian  laws.     During  two  suc- 
cessive summers,  the  Lueanians  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Thurii  ^  and  so  fitr  as  appears,  there  was  no  power 

^  See  page  315  of  thie  volome.      of  all  these  events  in  order   of 

*  DiodonUy  XXI.  4.  S,  Fragm.    time  are  as  follows :   l.The  ioter- 
Hoeschel.  position  of  the  Romans  in  behalf 

*  Lavy,  X.  2.  of  the  Thurians  is  mentioned  in 
7  The  data  for  the  arrangement    the  epitome  of  the  eleventh  book 

Hh2 
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CHAP. 
XXXVII. 


of  resistaace  in  the  inhfi^jltautt'theD^elreit  3*nd  no 
foreign  sword  was  drawn  to  defend  theiiL. 

Meanwhile  the  Hortenaiian  laws  were  pissed,  and 
with  them,  or  shortly  before,  an  agrarian  law  )iad 


The  people 

in  their 

tribes  vote 

for  war  with 

the  Luca- 

nians.  of  LJvy,  and  the  twelfth  book  be*' 

gan  apparently  with  the  consulship, 
of  Dolabella  and  Domitius  in  the 
year  471*  2.  M'.  Cunus  obtuned 
an  ovation  or  smaller  ^iumph  for 
his  victories  over  the  Lucaiiians. 
(Auctor  de  Viris  lllustribus,  in  M.\ 
Curio.)  This  must  either  have 
been  in  the  year  after  his  consuU 
ship,  when  he  was  perhaps  praetor^ 
or  else  in  471}  when  we  Know  that 
he  was  appointed  pfsetor  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  L.  CsBCilius. 
3.  But  when  C.  ^lius  carried  hia 
resolution  for  a  war  with  the  Lu- 
canians,  the  Lucanian  genernl  Sta- 
tilius  bad  tvoiee  assailed  the  Tha- 
rians  ("bis  infestaverat,**  Pliny, 
Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  32),  which 
I  think  implies  that  he  had  ravaged 
their  lands  for  tvrosucceesiveyearsj 
but  the  peace  with  the  Samnites 
was  only  concluded  in  the  year 
when  Gttrius  was  coneul;  and. 
throughout  the  war  the  Lucaniaos 
were  in  alliance  with  Rome,  nor 
were  they  likely  then  to  meddle 
with  the  Thurians.  4.  C.  i¥^lius 
passed  his  resolution  as  tribune : 
out  before  the  Hortensian  laws 
were  carried,  such  a  resolution 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  brought 
forward  by  a  tribune,  nor  would  it 
have  been  carried  had  the  senate 
been  opposed  to  it;  and  had  they 
not  been  opposed  to  it,  it  would 
have  been  moved  probably  by  one 
of  the  consuls  with  their  autho- 
rity. 5.  There  is  a  C.  iElius  re- 
corded in  the  consular  Fasti,  as 
having  been  consul  in  468  ;  we  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  the  same 
person  with  the  tribune ;  but  if  he 
were,  his  tribuneship  as  preceding 


hi$  co&sulflihip  taufet  hoire  taken 
place  before  the  year  468.  6.  The 
date  of  the  Dortensian  laws  is  un- 
known, botl9ev«rals^>dern(wrHerf 
place  it  \n  the  very  year  468,,  when 
C.  ^lias  was  consul.  Ok  the 
whole,  (  would  ■  arrange  these 
events  in  the  following  oraer : 

A.U.€:.464.  End  of  the  third 
Samnite  war. 

A.U.C.  466,  467.  Lueaniana 
attack  the  Thunaus.  ^ 

A.U.C.  467.  The  Hortensian 
laws.  (X  JSlitts,  tribune,  parries 
his  motion  in  the  assembly  of  the 
tribes  for  a  war  with  the  Lttcs^ 
nians. 

A.  U.C.  468.  *  C.  Mliun,  consul,' 
chosen  perhaps  as  a  regard  for  hia 
popular  conduct  in  his  tribuneship. 

A.U.C.47K  M'.  Curios prsBtor. 
His  ovation  over  the  Lucaniaos. 

A.U.C.  472.  C.  Fabricius  con- 
sul. He  defeats  the  Luoanians^ 
and  raises  the  siege  of  Thurii. 

If  it  be  thought  tkit  this  aeheme 
leaves  too  great  an  interval  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Lucanianei,  and  any 
recorded  events  of  the  war^  (al- 
though in  the  total  absence  of  all 
detaiu  of  this  period,  this  objec- 
tion is  not  of  much  weight,)  then 
we  roust  suppose  that  C.  i&liua 
the  tribune  and  C.  i£lius  the  con- 
sol  were  di£^eat  persons;  and 
we  might  then  place  the  resolution 
against  the  Lucanians  a  year  or 
two  later.  But  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  the  consul  and  the  tri- 
bune  were  one  and  the  same  man, 
and  then  I  think  the  above  scheme 
offers  fewer  difficulties  than  any 
other. 
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bfeeii  passed  also.  The  power  of  the  assembly  of  the  -.^^^p 
tribes  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  sovereign,  and  "- — > — ' 
the  popufea-  party  for  some  years  from  this  time, 
feeling  itself  to  have  the  disposal  of  all  that  the 
state  might  ^onqueir^  appears  to  have  been  as  fond 
of!  war  as  ever  was  the  Athenian  democracy  under 
Pericles,  while  the  aristoeratical  party,  for  once  only 
ia^  the  history  of  Romey  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
peaceful  policy  of  Cimon  and  Nicias.  C.  jElius,  one 
of  the  tribnnes,  proposed  and  carried  in  the  assem- 
Uy  of  the  tribes  what  Pliny  ^  calls  a  law  against 
Stenius  Statilius*  the  captain-geneial  of  the  Luca- 
nians ;  in  other  words,  he  moved  that  war  should  be 
^olared  ja^iii«t  >Stenius  Statilius  and  all  his  follow- 
ers and  abettors ;  and  the  tribes  gave  their  votes  for 
it  accordingly.  The  people  of  Thurii  voted  to  iKlius, 
as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude^  a  statue  and  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  probably  a  Roman  army  was  sent  to  their 
aid,  and  relieved  them  ftom  the  present  danger ;  but 
the  Lucanians  were  not  subdued,  and  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  not  be  left  to  contend  against  Rome 
single-handed. 

These  events  appear  to  have  taken  place  about  The  Taren- 

*^  .  .       tines  are 

six  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  third  Samnite  busy  in 

forming  a 

war,  in  the  year  470,  when  C.  Servilius  Tucca  and  coalition 
L.  Caecilius  Metellus  were  consuls.     Whatever  was  Rom*. 

"  Histor.  Natur.  XXXIV.  ^  32.  predominant  in  any  part  of  Luca- 

•  It  was  probably  a  rof(atio  to  nia,  it  would  explain  wby  the  ro- 

the  following  effect,  "  Vellent  ju-  gatio  should  have  rather  soecified 

berentne  cum  Stenio  Statilio  Lu-  Statilius  personally  than  declared 

canorum    prastore,    quique    ejus  war  against  the  whole   Lucanian 

sectam  secuti  essent,  bellum  iniri."  people. 
If  there  was  a  Roman  party  still 
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CHAP,  the  cause,  the  Tarerrtines*®  at  this  period  were  most 
^ — V — ^  active  in  forming  a  new  coalition  against  Rome. 
They  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Samnites  to  renefw 
the  war,  and  the  Samnites,  with  the  Lucaniang,  Apct- 
lians,  and  Bruttians,  were  to  form  a  oonfederaoy  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  of  which  Tarentum  was  to  be  the 
head.  The  Romans  sent  C.  Fabrieins  to  the  sefveial 
Samnite  and  Apulian  cities,  to  persuade  them,  if 
possible,  to  remain  true  to  their  alliance  with  Rome. 
But  the  states  to  whom  he  was  sent  laid  bands  on 
him,  and  arrested  him,  and  then  despatdied  an  em- 
bassy with  all  speed  into  Etruria,  to  secure,  if  pos^- 
ble,  the  aid  of  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  GauisL 
Fabricius,  we  may  suppoee,  was  made  a  hostage  for 
the  safety  of  those  Samnite  hostages  who  had  been 
demanded  by  the  Romans  after  the  late  peace,  and 
his  release  was  probably  the  stipulated  price  of 
theirs. 
Geneni  In  the  followiug  year,  471,  the  Roman  consuls 

EtriiBcant    worc  P.  Comelius  Dolabella  and  Cn.  DomitiasOal- 

and  Gauls 

VesiegeAr-  viuus.     The  stoHU  broko  out  against  Rome  in  every 
vhichro-    direction.     In  the  south  the  Samnites,  Luoanians, 

muDs  faith' 

fai  to  Borne.  Bruttiaus,  aud  probably  the  Apulians,  were  now  m  a 
state  of  declared  hostility ;  while  in  the  north  the 
mass  of  the  Etruscans  were  in  arms  and  had  en- 
gaged ^^  it  seems,  large  bodies  of  the  Senonian  Gauls 
in  their  service,  although  the  Senonians  as  a  nation 
still  professed  to  be  at  peace  with  Rome.  In  Arre- 
tium,  however,  the  Roman  party  was  still  predomi- 

^^  Zonaras,  VIII.  2,  and  Dion        ^^  Appian,  de  Rebog  Gallic.  XI. 
Cassius,  Fragm.  Urain.  CXLIV.      Samnitic.  VI. 
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naiit ;  the  Arretjneg  would  not  join  their  country-    chap. 
nbra  Ugainst  Borne;  and  aooordingly  Arretium*^  was  "rir^^ 
hemegei  by  an. Etruscan  army,  of  which  a  large  part  a.c. ass. 
ecMOBisted  as  we  hare  seen  of  Gaulish  mercenaries. 

The  new  consuls  came  into  office  at  this  period  L.CiBdiiiii 
aboat  the  middle  of  April;  so  that  the  season  for^^f^a^u^d 

^  slain  in  a 

military  operations  had  begun  before  they  could  be  batde  near 
ready  to  take  the  field.  Thus  L.  Csecilius  Metellus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been  left  appa- 
rently with  his  consular  army  in  Etruria  during  the 
winter ;  and  when  the  Etruscans  began  the  siege  of 
Arrethim,  he  marched  at  once  to  its  relief.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  this  period,  he  was 
^ected  praetor  for  the  year  following  his  consulship, 
and  he  seems  to  have  just  entered  upon  his  new 
office  when  he  led  his  army  against  the  enemy.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  battle,  but 
the  result  was  most  disastrous  to  the  Romans".  L. 
Metellus  himself,  seven  military  tribunes,  and  13,000 
men  were  killed  on  the  field;  and  ihe  remainder 
of  the  army  were  made  prisoners. 

The  cbnstemation  caused  by  such  a  disaster  atTheOauU 

•'  massacre  th« 

such  a  moment  must  have  been  excessive.     M'.  Cu-  J^J^SSi?^" 
rius  Dentatus  was  appointed  prsetor  in  the  room  of 
Metellus,  and  sent  off  with  all  haste  with  a  fresh 


"  Polybias,  11. 19.  mon  source,  which  donbtless  was 
"  Orosius,  III.  22,  andAugus-  Livy.  They  vary  from  the  ac- 
tine,  de  Civitate  Dei,  III.  17.  Oro-  count  pven  by  PolyWus,  in  re- 
sins dedicated  his  history  to  Au-  presenting  the  murder  of  the  Ro- 
gustine,  and  the  exact  similarity  man  ambassadors  as  preceding 
of  the  notices  about  the  defeat  of  the  defeat  of  Metellus.  Appian, 
L.  Metellus  in  both  writers  shows  cop>iDg  from  Dionysius,   agrees 


that  both  are  taken  from  a  com-    with  Polybius 


;h] 
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OHAP.  army*  to  maintem  his  grouad  if  pomUoi .  AA  tim 
"rrrrT^  sami^.ttlQQ  an  emliagey.was  sent  to  the<3aulfi  to  com** 

A»\jmG»  All* 

A.a.383.  pjain  that  thm  people  were  aerviag  in  the  araiiiM^^ 
of  the.  eneioies  of  Itoine,  while  there:  ivu  peaoe 
between  the  Oauls  and  Romans,  and  to  demand  that 
the  prisoners  taken  in  th^  late  battle  mi^t  be  t€N 
leflused.  But  the  Gaub  w^re  at'  (Nice  ebtod  aad 
rendered  savage  by  their  late  victory.  The  Bamans: 
assuredly  had  not  aeld  th^ir.  lires  cheaply ;  ma&y 
brave  Gauls  had  £»Uen«  and.  amongst  ;tbe  rest  one  of 
their  noblest  obiels,  Britomaria  Hia  son»  the  young 
BritoDianfl,  billed  for  vengeance  for  his  &ther*6 
blood;  and  the  Roman  ambassadorB,  the  sacked 
feciales  themselves,  were  murdered  by. the  foarbarians,- 
and  their  bodies  hewed  in  pieces,  and  the  mai^led 
fragments  cast  out  without  buriaj. 
torili^  The  consul  P,  DdabdUa  had  already  leffc  Rome 
S^^n^*"^  with  the  usual  consular  army,  and  waa  on  his  march 
nian  Gaub.  {j^^q  northern  Etrurians  when  he  receited  the  tidings 
of  this  outrage*  Immediatioly  he  resolved  on  ven* 
geance,  and  instead  of  advancing  into  Etjruija,  he 
turned  to  the  right,  marched  through  the  country  of 
the  Sabines  into  Pie^num,  and  from  thenee  led  his 
army  into  the  territory  of  the  Gauls.  The  flower  of 
their  warriors  were  absent  in  Etruria;  those  who 
were  left,  and  endeavoured  to  resist  the  invaders, 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter :  no  quarter  was 
given  to  any  male  able  to  bear  arms:  the  women 
and  children  were  carried  off  as  slaves,  the  villages 

><   Appian,    Samnitic.    Fraffm.        ^*  Appian,  Samnitic.  VL  Gallic. 
VI.  GaUic.  XL  XL 
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anii  lumses  were  burnt,  «nd  the*  Aiiiole  country  was    chap. 
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Hiade  a  desert.  Meanwhile  the  Gauls  in  Etruria,  ^r^^r^ 
maddened  at  these  horrors,  and  hoping  to  enjoy  a  a.6.288/ 
Uoody  revenge,  urgied  the  Etruscans  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  and  to  march  straight  upon  Rome. 
But  Gn.  Domitits,  with  the  other  consular  army'^ 
wsB  covering  the  Romaati  territory;  perhaps  M'.  Cu- 
rios had  joined  him,  or  was  hanging  on  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  during  their  march  through  Etruria,  and 
WW  so  at  hand  to  cooperate  in  the  battle.  At  any 
rate,  the  vlc4x»7  of  the  Romans  was  complete;  and  the 
Gaule  who  survived  the  battle  slew  themselves  in 
dequiir.  It  was  resolved  by  the  senate  to  occupy 
their  country  without  delay,  and  to  plant  in  it  a 
Roman  cokmy. 

These  events  had  passed  so  rapidly  that  the  season  And  dao 

.    ^  r       ^  over  the 

for  military  (^orations  was  not  yet  nearly  at  an  end.  BoUn 
The  Boian  Gauls*',  the  neighbours  of  the  Senonians,  g^'""^*: 

^  o  ^  Battle  of  the 

enraired  and  alarmed  at  the  total  extermination  of  i<^eVadi. 

*^  moo. 

their  countrymen,  took  up  arms  with  the  whole  force 
of  their  nation,  poured  into  Etruria,  and  encouraged 
the  party  adverse  to  Rome  to  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  again.  What  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
were  doing  at  this  moment  we  know  not ;  but  pro- 
bably a  praetorian  or  proconsular  army  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  Campanians,  and  perhaps  of  the  Marsians 
and  Pelignians,  was  in  the  field  against  them ;  and 
after  the  loss  of  C.  Pontius  we  hear  of  no  Samnite 
leader  whose  ability  was  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the 

u  Appian,  Samnitic.  VI.    Gal-       ^^  Polybins,  II.  20. 
lie.  XI. 
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CHAP,    contest.    Thus  Dohbella  and  Domitias  were  eaabled 
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' — .• — ^  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  Etnuscans  mad 
A.U.C.  471.  ^     ,         .      .       ,  ,,    ,       ., 

A.C.283.  Gauls.     Again,  faowerer,  aU  details  were  lost»   nnn 

we  only  know  that  the' scene  of  the  decisive  ajcthln'^^ 

was  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  jast  below  its  jnociioh 

with  the  Nar,  and  the  neigfabonrhood  of  the  small 

lake  of  Vadimon,  which  lay  in  the  plain  at  no  gpeot 

distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  riyer. 

The  Tietory  of  the  Romans  wa9s  complete^*;  the 

flower  of  the  Etruscan  army  perished,  while   the 

Gauls  suffered  so  severely  that  a  very  fetw  of  their 

number  were  all  that  escaped  from  the  fiekL 

-Y^-c.^72.     The  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year  were  C.  Fabrieias 

The  Gauh  and  Q.  iEmiHus  Papus.     Again  the  Etruscans  and 

make  peace  x  o 

TrithRome.  Gauls  rcuewed  their  efforts,  but  one  consular  army 
was  now  thought  enough  to  oppose  to  them,  and 
iELmilius  alone  defeated  them  utterly,  and  obliged  the 
Gauls  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  ^®.  The  Etruscans, 


"    Polybiusy    II.    20.       Dion  quinius  Priscus  and  the  Sabines ; 

Cknnua,  Mai   Seriptor.  Vttican.  but  there  at  any  rate  the  eoene  of 

t.  II.  p.  536.  Florus,  II.  13.    The  the  action  was  within  a  very  few 

lake  Vadimon  was  esteemed  sa-  miles  of  Rome.    Livy,  I.  3^.    ' 

cred.    See  Pliny,  Epist.  VJII.  20,  »  Polybius,  II.  20.    It  must 

where  he  g^ves  a  description  of  it.  have  been  iCmilias  who  defeated 

^'  Polybius,  II.  20.    One  of  the  the  Gauls,  because  we  know  that 

fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  pub-  Fabricius  was    employed  in  the 

lished    by   Mai  in  his  Scriptor.  south :  but  the  fragments  of  the 

Veter.  Vatican.  Collect.  Vol.  II.  Fasti  Capitolini  for  this  year  con- 

p.  536,  states  that  Dolabella  at-  tain  only  thus  much : 
tacked  the  Etruscans  as  they  were 

crossing  the  Tiber,  and  that  the  '* .  .  eisque  . .  .  III.  Non.  Mart." 
bodies  of  the  enemy  carried  down 

by  the  stream  brought  the  news  of  Dionvsius,  however,  says  ex- 
the  battle  to  Rome  before  the  ar-  pressly  that  iEmilius  the  cot- 
rival  of  the  consul's  messenger,  league  of  Fabricius  commanded 
The  same  story  is  told  of  one  of  against  the  Etruscans  in  this  year, 
the  battles  fought  between  Tar-  XVIII.  5. 
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who  seemed  to  *4ike  nor  peace  nor  war,"  would  not    chap. 

XXXVII 

yet  sabmit;  or  perhaps  some  states  yielded  while  ^ ^ 

others  continned  the  contest;  but  there  remained  A.c.i282.' 
only  the  expiring  embers  of  a  great  fire;  and  the 
Roman  party  in  the  several  cities  was  gradually 
gaining  the  asomdaney,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
lliat  lasting  treaty  which  was  concluded  two  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  south,  C.  Fabridus  was  no  less  successful,  victoria  of 

F&briciuf  in 

He  defeated  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  the  wuth 

over  the  Lu- 

m  several  great  battles^^  and  penetrated  through  cuiiani. 
the  enemy's  country  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  where  Tfaurii  was  at  that  very  time  besieged  by 
Statilius^  at  the  head  of  a  Lucanian  and  Bruttian 
anny,  Fabricius  defeated  the  enemy,  stormed  their 
camp,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Thurii^';  for  which 
service  the  Thurians  expressed  their  gratitude  as 
they  had  done  two  years  before  to  the  tribuue 
C.  -Sllius,  by  voting  that  a  statue  should  be  made 
and  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up  by  him  in  Rome. 
Thus  the  coalition  which  the  Tarentines  had  formed 
seemed  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  while  its  authors  had 

'^  Diooyfiins,  XVIII.  5.  who  led  the  Romans  to  the  assault 

^  Dionysius,  XVIII.  5.    Vale-  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  who 

Tins  Maximus,  I.  8,  §  6.    Plimr,  was  not  to  he  found  the  next  day 

Hitt.  Natur.  XXXIV.  §  32.    rar.  when  the  consul  was  going  to  re- 

Fynes  Clinton  by  mistake  refers  ward  him  with  a  mural  crown, 

the    account  in  Valerins    Maxi-  This,  it  was  said,  was  no  other 

mus  to  Fabricius'  second  consul-  than  Mars  himself,  who  fought  on 

ship  in  476.    But  the  mention  of  this  day   for  his  people.    Com- 

the  relief  of  Thurii  shows  clearly  pare  the  story  in   Herodotus  of 

tiiat  it  belongs  to  his  first  consul-  the  gigantic  warrior  whose  mere 

ship.  appearance   struck  the  Athenian 

The  story  in  Valerius  Maximns  Epizelus  blind  at  Marathon,  VL 

reiatea  ft  woodeiM  appearance  of  117. 
a  warrior  of  extraordinary  stature^ 
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CTAF.,  not  yet  drawn  the  KWofd,  and  were  still  nominally  at 
jTucTTi^  peace  with  the  Romans. 

AC. 282.  Fabricius  left  a  garrison  in  Thutii,  and  led  liis 
fl««w  army  back  to  Rome  with  so  rich  a  treasure  of  spoil**, 
cruirconthethat  after  having  made  a  Hberal  distribirtion  of 
Tarentine^  moncy  amongst  bis  soldiers,  and  retnmed  to  all  the 
citizens  the  amount  of  the  war-taxes  which  they  hjid 
paid  in  ttiat  year,  he  was  still  able  to  put  four  hun- 
dred talents  into  the  treasury.  In  the  m6an  time, 
as  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Lucania,  a  fleet  was 
sent  to  protect  the  Thurians,  and  to  watch  probably 
the  movements  of  the  Tarentines,  whose  dispositions 
must,  ere  this,  have  become  sufficiently  notorious. 
Accordingly,  L.  Valerius^^  one  of  the  two  officers 
annually  chosen  to  conduct  the  naval  affiiirs  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war, 
sailed  on  to  the  eastward  of  Thurii,  and  unexpectedly 
made  his  appearance  before  the  walls  of  Tarentum**, 

»  DionjsiuB*  XVI II.  16.  narrow   paaeage   which  wm  Uw 

,  Appian  calls  him  "Come-  harbour's    mouth.    Here  at  the 

Ima,   Samnitic.  FVagm.  VIL  Dion  extreme  poini  of  the  dty  waa  the 

Oassms,  Fragm.  Bekker,  e  libro  citadel,  the  site  of  which  is  occu- 

iX,  c^ls  him  "  Valerius,"  and  so  pied   by  the  modem  town.     An 

does  Zonaras,  who  copies  Dion,  enemy    entering  the  harbour  of 

i,  rwZ'     1.    ,  Tarentum  would  therefore  be  as 

Ihe    harbour   of  Tarentum  completely  in  the    heart   of   the 

was  a  deep  gulf  or  land-locked  city,  as  in  the  great  harbour  of 

basm  mnmng  far  into  the  land.  Syracuse;  and   Cicero's   dcacrip- 

and  communicating  with  the  open  tion  will  apply  even  more  strongW 

u\.J  *  "?«>  narrow  passage,  to  Tarentum  than  to    Syracuse; 

It  18  now  called  the  Mare  Piccolo,  "quo  simul  atque  adisset,    non 

on«  tjl2*°r  citjrforaied  a  triangle,  modo  a  latere  sed  etiam  a  iergo 

the  m^n'lr  '"'^'^^T^^^  ^y  magnam   partem    urbis  relinquV 

wateTof^;!!"!*"^*^'!^^^^^^  '^^-^     Ve^s,Act.II.V.3B.^See 

J^r^  H^^"^*""*'  •  i^'^  '^^^^  *^«PP«^  C^^«»'  Tour  through  the 

^^^h^hlJ^"^  ^"^  ^>^  Southern    Provinces   of    ^faplee. 

TZl^^^^Ti^^^  g-m^an^dGagliardo^Descri^o^^ 
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ap4i9eqiflfi4{tfr*^  P?'?B*FW&  ^o.%cq  hiu  ^ay  iuto  the    Qhap, 
harbour.  ^^ — .. — ^ 

A-U.C,  472. 

Jt/^ras  the  afternoon"  of  the  day,  and  as  it  was  A.c.2a2. 
the, season  of  the  Diony^ia^  when  the  great  dramatic  tTweltSST 
^pntesta  took  place». itnd  th.e  prizes  were  aw^ded  to  ^^  ^*^* 
the  m9st  .approved  poet,  the  whole  Tarentine  people 
nfpue,  ^eDDibled  in  thq  theatre,  the  seats  of  which 
lopke^  directly  towards  thp  sea, .  All  saw  a  Roman 
fleet  of  ships  pf  fvar,  in  undoubted  breach  of  the. 
tr^ty  e;Kisting.beliwe^ft  the  two  states,  which  forbade 
the  {^mans  to  sail  io  the  eastward  of  the  Lacinian 
h€;adlan4  atteippting  to  mak^  its  way  into  their  hai^ 
hour*  Full  of  wine,  and  in  the  careless  spirits  of  a 
season  of  festival,  they  readily  listened  to  a  worthless 
demagogue  named  Phitocharis,  who  called  upon  them 
to  punish  instantly  the  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and 
to  save  their  ships  and  their  city.  Wiser  citizens 
might  rem^mbeiv  that  by  the  Greek  national  law, 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  foreign  power  appearing 
under  the  walls  of  an  Independent  city,  in  violation 
of  an  existing  treaty  ^^  were  liable  to  be  treated  as 
enemies.  But  explanations  and  questionings  were 
ilot  thought  of  now :  the  Tarentines  manned  their 
shipsi,    sailed  out  to  meet  the   Romans,  put  them 

^  Dion  Cas8iu8,  Fraffm.  Ursin.  Tarentum    would    neither    allow 

CXLV.    Zbnaras,  VIII.  2.  them  to  enter  the  city,  nor  even 

^  The  Corcyraeans  agreed  to  to  bring  their  vessels  to  shore  un- 
receive  a  single  Athenian  or  Lace-  der  the  walls,  lliuc^d.  VI.  44. 
daemonian  ship  into  their  harbour,  So  again  the  Camannseans,  al- 
but  If  a  greater  number  appeared  though  they  had  been  in  alliance 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  with  Athens  a  few  years  before, 
'i'hucyd.  III.  71.  And  when  the  refused  to  admit  more  than  a  sin- 
Athenian  expedition  coasted  along  gle  ship  of  the  Athenian  armament 
lapygia'  on  its  way  to  Syracuse^  within  their  harbour.  VI.  52. 
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CHAP,    instantly  to  flighty  sunk  four  of  their  sliips  lETiihoat 

s^-^Z^!'  resistance,  and  took  one  with  all  its  crew,     L.  Vale- 

^A.c.'^ rius  the  duumvir  was  killed,  and  of  the  prison^rei, 

the  officers  and  soldiers  serving  on  board  were  put 

to  death,  and  the  rowers  were  sold  for  slaves. 

They  expel       xhus  fuUv  oommitted,  ihB  Tarentines  determined 

the  Romans  '' 

fromThurii.  to  follow  up  their  blow.     They  taxed  the  Thnriaos'^ 

with  preferring  barbarian  aid  to  that  of  Tarentom,  a 

neighbouring  and  a  Greek  city,  and  witii  bringing  & 

Roman  fleet  into  the  loniaa  Sea^    They  attacked  the 

town,  allowed  the  Roman  garrison  to  retire  unhiiirU 

on   condition  of  their  opening  the  gates  without 

resistance,  and  having  thus  become  masters  of  Thu- 

rii,  they  drove  the  principal  citizens  into  exile,  aiid 

gave  up  the  property  of  the  city  to  be  plundered. 

And  insult       The  Roiqaus  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  de*- 

sado^  who  mand  satisfaction  for  all  these  outrages.     L^  Postot 

^Tnd  sa-  mius  was  the  principal  ambassador'^  and  the  instant 

these  aggres-  that  ho  and  his  colleagues  landed,  they  were  beset 

by  a  disorderly  crowd,  who  ridiculed  their  foreign 

dress,  the  white  toga  wrapped  round  the  body  like  a 

plaid,  vnth  its  broad  scarlet  border^     At  last  they 

were  admitted  into  the  theatre,  where  the  people 

were  assembled,  but  it  was  again  a  time  of  festival. 


'*Appian,Samnitic.Fragm.yiI.  have  been  the  consul  wbo  had 
**  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.  Dion  Cas-  been  fined  for  hie  mad  conduct  in 
Bius,  Fragm.  Ursin.  CXLV.  Wlio  464,  for  with  all  his  faults  he  was 
this  L.  Postumius  was  is  not  known,  an  able  and  resolute  roan,  and  the 
He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Pos-  ambassadors  sent  to  so  ffreat  a 
tumii  Albini,  although  the  L.  Pos-  city  as  Tarentum  were  likely  to 
tumius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  have  been  men  of  consular  dig- 
in  520,  was  the  son  and  grandson  nity. 
of  two  Auli  Postumii.    But  it  may 
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and  tbe  Tirmitines  were  morei  disposed  to  coarse    chap. 
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biifibolieiiy  and  riot  than  to  serious  counsd.  Wheu  ^ — .. — ^ 
Pavtumias  spoke  to  them  in  Greek,  the  assembly  A.d'282/ 
bloke  out  into  laughter  at  his  pronunciatioii,  and  at 
any  mistakes  in  his  language ;  bat  the  Reman  deli- 
TepnLihis  oomnussion  tinimoved,  gravely  and  dmply, 
as  thoQghihe  had  not  so  much  as  observed  the  insults 
offered  to  him.  At  last  a  worthless  drunkard  of 
kfiown  pvofiigaoy  eame  up  to  the  Roman  ambassa- 
diuij  and  ptorposely  threw  dirt  in  the  most  offensive 
maimer  upon  his  white  t<^a.  P(>stumiu6  said>  ''  We 
aecept  t^e-  omen ;  ye  shall  givie  us  even  more  than 
we  aisk  of  you»"  and  held  up  the  sullied  toga  before 
tbe  multitude,  to-show  th^m  the  outrage  which  he 
had  received!  But  bursts  of  laughter  pealed  from 
every  part  of  the  theatre,  and  sourril  songs,  and  ges- 
tures, and  clapping  of  hands,  were  the  only  answer 
r^tomed  to  him*  "*  Laugh  on,"  said  the  Roman, 
"'laugh  on  while  ye  may ;  ye  shall  weep  long  enough 
bere&fter,  and  the  stain  on  this  toga  shall  be  washed 
out  in  your  blood."  The  ambassadors  left  Tarentum» 
and  Postumius  carefully  kept  his  toga  unwashed, 
that  the  senate  might  vritness  vnth  their  own  eyes 
the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  his  colleajmes  late  in  a.u.c.  478. 

AC  281 

the  spring  of  the  year  473,  after  the  new  consuls,  Tbiaomais 
L.  iEmilius  Barbula  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  had  j^d^t^ 
already  entered  upon  their  office.     Even  now  the   "*"  °^ 
Romans  were  reluctant  to  enter  on  a  war  with  Ta- 
rentum,  whilst  they  had  so  many  enemies  still  in 
arms  against  them,  and  the  debates  in  the  senate 
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xSBmi  ^^*®^  ^^^  several  daya     It  was  resolved"  afc  last 

jUTcTm  *^  declare  war ;    but  still,  when  the  consak  took 

A.C.281.  the  field  as  usual  with  their  two  consular  amies, 

Q.  Marcius  was  sent  against  the  Etruscans^  and  L. 

^milius  was  ordered,  not  immediately  to  attack 

Tarentum,  but  to  invade  Samnium  and  subdue  the 

revolted  Samnites. 

^v^MM?      But  whether  the  exhausted   state   of  Samnimn 

Ih^^T^Q.  assured  ^milius  that  no  great  dang^  was  to  be 

to^.*8?rug-  apprehended  there,  or  whether  a  prsstorian  army  was 

^^in^l^  sent  to  keep  the  Samnites  in  check,  and  to  leave 

rcntum.      ^j^^  cousul  at  liberty  for  a  march  into  southern  Italy, 

it  appears  that  instructions  were  sent  to  L.  .dSmilins 

soon  after  his  arrival  in  Samnium '^  to  advance  at 

once  into  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  after  offisr- 

"^  Dionysius,  XVII.  10.  Reiske  SamDiam,  and  receiving  a  sabse- 
has  made  Dionjrsius  say  just  the  quent  order  to  march  against  Ta- 
contrary  to  this,  by  alteriDg  otrot  rentum  i  This,  however,  woidd 
into  at.  He  gives  no  reason  for  not  necessarily  follow ;  for  the 
the  alteration,  bat  merely  says,  senate  may  have  thought  it  un^a^ 
*'  al  de  meo  dedi,  pro  vulg.  olroi"  to  hazard  an  army  at  the  extreioi^ 
The  old  reading,  however,  is  quite  of  Italy  till  measures  had  been 
correct  in  grammar,  and  perfectly  taken  to  secure  it  agpnat  an  attack 
intelligible,  and  seems  to  be  re-  of  the  Samnites  on  its  rear.  When 
commended  by  the  general  struc-  this  was  provided  for,  the  consul 
ture  of  the  passage.  It  may  be  might  sately  be  ordered  to  ad- 
thought  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  vaace  upon  Tarentum. 
Appian's  account,  who  says  that  ^  The  consuls  came  into  oflice 
the  consul  iEmilius  was  alreadv  in  in  April,  and  iEmilius  was  in  the 
Samnium  when  he  received  orders  Tarentine  territory  before  the  com 
to  march  against  the  Tarentines  was  cut,  for  the  Fragment  of  Dio- 
(Samnitic.  Fragm.  VII.  3),  whereas  nysius,  XVII.  12,  clearly  relates 
Dionysius  makes  him  to  have  been  to  this  invasion :  apovpas  t€  ok- 
present  in  the  senate  when  the  paiov  Ifdrj  rb  airiKbv  $€pos  cvova-af 
question  of  war  or  peace  was  de-  nvpl  didovp.  In  1818  Mr.  Keppel 
bated ;  and  had  immediate  war  Craven  found  the  harvest  going  on 
been  then  resolved  upon,  would  briskly  a  little  to  the  south-west 
he  not,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  of  Tarentum  on  the  1st  of  June, 
ordered  to  attack  Tarentum  at  Tour  through  the  Southern  Pro- 
duce, instead  of  being  sent  into  vinces  of  Naples,  p.  197. 
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iog  once  aphr  the- same  J  terms  wbieh  Posttimius  had  ^^^j 
proposed  before!^  to  oommefnce  hoiytilitles  immediatefly,  Xv"^^ 
if  sKtis&etien  should  still  be  refused.  The  terms  ^•^-  ^^• 
wereta^n  rejected  by-the  Tarentinee,  and  iCmilins 
began  to-  ravage  their  te^tory  with  fire  and  swoni. 
Bot  knoDidng'  that  the  afistooratical  party  in  Taren- 
tum,  as  elsewhere,  were  inclined  to  look  up  to  Rome 
for  fMHotection,  he  showed  much  tenderness  to  some 
noble  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands",  and  dis- 
missed them  unhurt.  Nor  did  the  result  disappoint 
him;  for  the  presence  of  the  Roman  army  struck 
terror  into  the  demoeraftical '  party,  while  the  mild- 
ness shown  to  those  who  bad  taken  no  part  in  the 
shameful  outrages  offered  to  the  Romans,  induced 
moderttte  men  to  hope  that  peace  with'  Rome  was  a 
safer  prospect  for  their  country  than  an  alliance  with 
Pyrrhus.  Agis,  one  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was 
chosen  eaptjiin-general,  and  it  was  likely  that  the 
Tarentlnes  would  now  in  their  turn  offer  that  satis* 
fection  which  hitherto  they  had  scornfully  refiised. 

But  before  any  thing  could  be  concluded,  the  po-  ?y^^* " 
pular  party  regained  their  ascendancy.  An  embassy  ^^y- 
to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  been  sent  off  early  in 
the  summer^',  inviting  him  over  to  Italy  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Italian  Greeks,  to  be  their  leader  against 
the  Romans.  All  the  nations  of  southern  Italy,  he 
was  assured,  were  ready  to  join  his  standard  ;  and  he 
would  find  amongst  them  a  force  of  360,000  infan- 

■«  Zonaraa,  VIII.  2. 

»»  Zonaras,  VIII.  2.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  13. 

VOL.  a.  I  i 
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i^xnL  ^y*  *°^  20,000  caTalry  able  to  bear  arms  in  the 
AvTTm  c^'^™^^  cause. 

He^i^s'  Every  Greek  looked  to  foreign  conquest  only  as  a 
toMc^^"*  means  of  establishing  his  supremacy  over  Greece 
S\^!^  itself,  the  proudest  object  of  his  ambition.  Yiebo- 
^^ijj^^  rious  over  the  Romans '^  thence  easily  passing  over 
J^^thT*"  ^^^^  Sicily,  and  fix)m  thence  again  assailing  more 
ascendaiicy.  effectually  thau  Agathocles  the  insecure  dominion  <rf 
the  Carthaginians  in  Africa^  Pyrrhus  hoped  to  retnm 
home  with  an  irresistiUe  force  of  subject  allies,  to 
expel  Antigonus  from  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  and  the 
ruffian  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  from  Macedonia,  and  to 
reign  over  Greece  and  the  world,  as  became  the  kins^ 
man  of  Alexander  and  the  descendant  of  Achilles. 
He  promised  to  help  the  Tarentines;  but  the  force 
needed  for  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  raised  in 
an  instant;  and  when  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  the  probable  ascendancy  of  their  political 
adversaries,  made  the  call  of  the  popular  party  for 
his  aid  more  urgent,  he  sent  over  CineaB'^  his  fevour- 
ite  minister,  to  assist  his  friends  by  his  eloquence 
and  address,  and  shortly  afterwards  Milo,  one  of  his 
generals,  followed  with  a  detachment  of  3000  men, 
and  was  put  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  A  political 
revolution  immediately  followed**;  Agis  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  succeeded  by  one  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders  who  had  been  sent  on  the  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus ;  all  prospect  of  peace  was  at  an  end,  and 

"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14.  »  ZoDaras,  VIIL  2. 

8«  Zonaras,  VIII.  2. 
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the  deuiocmtical  party  held  in  their  hands  the  whole    chap. 

XXXVII, 

government  of  the  Commonwealth.  ^"ur"l73 

The  Tarentines  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  A.c.28i/ 

The  Roman 

arrival  of  an  experienced  ireneral  and  a  body  of  ve-  »nny  re- 

r  o  J  treats  from 

tefan  soldiers  mve  a  strenjrth  to  their  land-forces,  the  Tawn- 

®  °  ^  tine  terri- 

which  in  numbers  were  in  themselves  considerable,  ^'x- 
Winter  was  approaching,  and  iQmilius  proposed  to 
retreat  into  Apulia,  to  put  his  armj  into  winter- 
quarters  in  those  mild  and  sunnj  plains.  He  was 
followed  by  the  enemj^^  and  as  his  road  lay  near  the 
sea,  the  Tarentine  fleet  prepared  to  overwhelm  him 
with  its  artillerj,  as  his  army  wound  along  the  nar- 
row road  between  the  mountain  sides  and  the  water. 
iEmilius,  it  is  said,  put  some  of  his  Tarentine  pri- 
soners in  the  parts  of  his  line  of  march  most  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  shot,  and  as  the  Tarentines 
would  not  butcher  their  helpless  countrymen,  they 
allowed  the  Romans  to  pass  by  unmolested.  The 
Roman  army  wintered  in  Apulia,  and  both  parties 
had  leisure  to  prepare  their  best  efforts  for  the 
struggle  of  the  coming  spring. 

It  was  still  the  depth  of  winter'®  when  PyrrhusPyrrhn«ar- 
hiniself  arrived  at  Tarentum.     His  fleet  had  been  Taientum. 

His  strict 

dispersed  by  a  storm  on  the  passage,  and  he  himself  discipline  is 
had  been  obliged  to  disembark  on  the  Messapian  the  Tami- 
eoast  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army,  and  to  pro- 
ceed to  Tarentum  by  land.     After  a  time,  however, 
his  scattered  ships  reached  their  destination  safely, 

^  ZonaraB,  VIII.  2.  Frontinua,    Pyrrh.  15, 16.    Appian,  Samnitic. 
Strataem.  I.  4,  §  1.  Fragm.  VIII. 

»  :£>nara8,  VIII.  2.     Phitarcb, 

Ii2 
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CHAP,  and  be  found  himself  powerful  enough  to  act  as  the 
AlTclTit  ^^*^''  rather  than  the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.  He 
A.C.281.*  shut  up  the  theatre,  the  public  walks,  and  the  gym- 
nasia, obliged  the  citizens  to  be  under  arms  all  day, 
either  on  the  walls  or  in  the  market-place,  and 
stopped  the  feasts  of  their  seyeral  clubs  or  brother*- 
hoods,  and  all  revelry  and  all  riotous  entortainmente 
throughout  the  city.  Many  of  the  citizens,  as  irapa*- 
tient  of  this  discipline  as  the  lonians  of  old  whjen 
Dionysius  of  Phocsea  tried  in  vain  to  train  them  to  a 
soldier's  duties,  left  the  city  in  disgust;  but  Pynrhnfi^ 
to  prevent  this  for  the  future,  placed  a  guard  at  the 
gates,  and  allowed  no  one  to  go  out  without  his  per- 
mission. It  is  further  said,  that  his  soldiers  were 
guilty  of  great  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  he  himself  put  to  death  some  of  the  popular 
leaders,  and  sent  others  over  to  Epirus ;  and  this  last 
statement  is  probable  enough,  for  the  idle  and  noisy 
demagogues  of  a  corrupt  democracy  would  soon 
repent  of  their  invitation  to  him,  when  they  expe^ 
rienced  the  rigour  of  his  discipline;  and  if  they 
indulged  in  any  inflammatory  speeches  to  the  multir 
tude,  Pyrrhus  would  consider  such  conduct  as  trear 
sonable,  and  would  no  doubt  repress  it  with  the  most 
effectual  severity. 
Amount  of  So  passod  tho  wiutor  at  Tarentum.  But  the  Ita- 
of  Pyrrhug.  Uan  allics,  overawed  perhaps  by  the  Roman  army  in 
Apulia,  were  slow  in  raising  their  promised  contin- 
gents",  and   Pyrrhus   did  not  wish  to   commence 

»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 
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offensive  preparations  till  his  whole  force  was  assem-   ohap. 

XXXVII 

bled.     What  number  of  men  he  had  brouffht  with  ^ — — '- 

®  A.U.C.  473. 

him  or  received  since  his  landing  from  Greece  itself,  a.c.  28i. 
it  is  not  easy  to  estimate :  3000  men  crossed  at  first 
under  Milo ;  the  king  himself  embarked  with  20,000 
foot,  3000  horse^*,  2000  archers,  500  slingers,  and 
20  elephants,  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  is  said  to  have 
lent  him  for  two  years  the  services  of  5000  Mace- 
donian foot,  4000  horse,  and  60  elephants**.  The 
Macedonian  foot  may  have  been  included  in  the 
20,000  men  whom  he  himself  brought  into  Italy, 
the  cavalry  and  elephants  of  course  cannot  have 
been  so,  if  the  numbers  are  correctly  given ;  but  we 
find  his  cavalry  afterwards  spoken  of  as  amounting 
only  to  3000,  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  he  had 
at  any  time  so  many  as  70  elephants.  Some  deduc- 
tions must  also  be  made  in  all  probability  for  losses 
sustained  by  shipwreck,  when  the  armament  was  dis- 
persed by  a  storm  in  its  passage.  Yet  still  the  Greek 
army,  with  which  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  take  the 
field  from  Tarentum  in  the  spring  of  the  year  474^ 
must  have  been  more  numerous,  both  in  foot,  horse, 
and  elephants,  than  that  with  which  Hannibal,  about 
sixty  years  later,  issued  from  the  Alps  upon  the 
plain  of  Cisalpine  Graul. 

The  Romans,  on  their  part^  finding  that  not  Taren-  au.c.  474. 
turn  only,  but  so  great  a  king  and  good  a  soldier  as  And  of  the 

C7  o  Romans. 

Pvrrhus,  was  added  to  their  numerous  enemies,  made 


^  Platareh,  Pyrrh.  15.    Zona-    infantry  and  cavalry  be  gives  no 
IBS  agrees  as  to  the  number  of  ele-     account, 
pbants ;   of  the  numbers  of  the        *^  Justin,  XVII.  2. 
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CHAP,    extraordinary  exertions  to  meet  the  damrer.     Ev^ii 

XXXVII. 

^— -— 2'  the  proletarians",  or  the  poorest  class  of  citizens, 
A.C.  1280.  -vi^ho  were  usually  exempt  from  military  service,  were 
now  called  out  and  embodied,  and  these  probably 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  reserve  army  kept  near 
Rome  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  new  oonsuls 
were  P.  Valerius  Laevinus  and  Ti.  Coruncanitts>  of 
whom  the  latter  was  to  command  one  consular 
army  against  the  Etruscans,  while  the  former  was  to 
oppose  Pyrrhus  in  the  south.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  army  of  L.  ^milius,  which  had  wintered  in 
Apulia,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  joined 
that  of  Lsevinus  or  was  employed  to  watch  the 
doubtful  fidelity  of  the  Apulians,  and  to  prevent  the 
Samnites  from  joining  the  enemy's  army.  We  learn 
accidentally^^  that  a  Campanian  legion  was  placed 
in  garrison  at  Rhegium,  and  other  important  towns 
were  no  doubt  secured  also  vnth.  a  sufficient  force  ; 
but  the  whole  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
this  great  campaign  cannot  be  known,  from  the  scan- 
tiness of  our  remaining  information  respecting  iU 
State  of  the  It  is  briefly  stated  in  the  narrative  of  Zonawis**, 
Rome.  that  the  Romans  chastised  some  of  their  allies  who 
were  meditating  a  revolt^  and  that  some  citizens  of 
Praeneste  were  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  vaults  of  the 
serarium  on  the  Capitol,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
If  even  the  Latin  city  of  Praeneste  could  waver  in 
its  fidelity,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  more 

«  Orosius,  IV.  I.  **  Zonaras.  VIH.  3. 

*»  Orosius,  IV.  3.  Polybius,  I.  7. 
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remote  aad  more  recent  allies  of  Borne,  from  the    chap. 

XXXVII. 

VestiniaBis,  Marsians,  Pelignians,  Sabines,  and  even  ^rTr^crk 

A.U.C  474. 

from  the  CampanianSy  whose  £uth  in  the  second  A.a28o. 
Samnite  war,  little  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
had  been  found  so  unstable  ?  Yet  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  this  year,  Ti.  Coruncanius^  was  a  native  of 
Tusculum,  and  those  Latin,  Volscian,  and  iElqnian 
towi^  which  had  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  were  incorporated  thereby  so  thoroughly 
into  the  Roman  nation,  that  no  circumstances  could 
rend  them  asunder.  Still  the  senate  thought  it  best 
on  every  ground  to  keep  the  war,  if  possible,  at  a 
distance  from  their  own  territory,  and  Lsevinus 
therefore  marched  into  Lucania,  to  separate  Pyrrhus 
from  his  allies,  and  to  force  him  to  a  battle  whilst 
he  had  only  his  own  troops  and  the  Tarentines  to 
bring  into  the  field. 

"Laevinua,"  says  Zonaras^%  "took  a  strong:  for-i/«^n««» 

•^  ®  the  Roman 

tress  in  Lucania,  and  having  left  a  part  of  his  army  <»>n8^i, 
to  overawe  the  Lucanians,  he  advanced  with  theap"""^ 
remainder  against  Pyrrhus."  Yet  Pyrrhus,  after  all, 
fought^  we  are  told,  with  an  inferior  army";  nor 
indeed  can  we  conceive  that  so  able  a  general  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  the  unavoidable  disadvan- 
tage of  seeming  to  dread  an  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  had  the  number  of  his  troops  been  equal  to 
theirs.  But  a  Roman  consular  army  never  contained 
more  than  20,000  foot  soldiers,  and  2400  horse; 
and  the  army  which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him  from 

«  Vm.  3.  «  Justin,  XVIII.  1. 
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^jgg^j  Epirufi  was  more  aumerous  than  this^  without  reckon* 
^}^c7mA^S  *^^  Tarentines,  and  allowing   that    Milo    Mid 
A.C.280.  jjjg  detachment  of  3000  men  still  garrisoned   tke 
citadel  of  Tarentum.     It  is  clear  ihen^  either  that 
Lsevinus   had   taken  with   him   the  whole  or   the 
greater  part  of  the  consular  army  which  had  win- 
tered  in  Apulia,   or  that  a  praetorian   army  had 
marched  under  his  command  from  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Rome,  so  that  his  foree  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  30,000  foot  and  3600  horse. 
^^voun       Pyrrhus  not  thinking  hiuiself  strong  enough  to 
SiTu  Shw  ^®^*'  *^®  enemy  with  the  army  actually  at  his  dispo- 
johitd  wmf  ^^  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  negotiation.     He 
wrote  to  Laevinus*',  offering  his  mediation  between 
the  Romans  and  his  Italian  allies,  and  saying  that 
he  would  wait  ten  days  for  the  consul's  answ«. 
But  his  offer  was  scomfally  rejected;  and,  in  the 
same  spirit,  when  one  of  his  spies  was  detected  in 
the  Roman  camp,  Leevinus  is  said  to  have  allowed 
the  spy  to  observe  his  whole  army  on  their  usual 
parade  ^^  and  then  to  have  sent  him  back  unbanned, 
with  a  taunting  message,  that  if  Pyrrhus  wished  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  Roman  army,  he  had  better 
not  send  others  to  spy  it  out  secretly,  but  he  should 
come  himself  in  open  day,  and  see  it  and  prove  it. 
mmAttMk      Thiis  provoked,  or  more  probably  fearing  to  lose 
bTttlbop  *^®   confidence  of  his  allies,  if  he  should  seem  to 
hbraclba.  jjg^yg  crossed  the  sea  only  to  lie  inactive  in  Tarentum, 
Pyrrhus  with  his  own  army  and  with  the  Tarentines 

<'  Dionysius,  XVII.  15, 16. 

^  Dionysius,  XVIII.  1.    Zonaras,  VIII.  3. 
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took  the  field  and   advanced  towards  the  enemy,    chap. 

XXXVII. 

The  Romans  lay  encamped  on  the  right  or  southern  V^rT^ 
baxik  of  the  Sins,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  Pyrrhus  a.c.  m 
having  crossed  the  Aciris  between  the  towns  of  Pan- 
dosia  and  Heraclea,  encamped  in  the  plain  ^^  which 
lies  between  the  two  rivers,  and  which  was  favour- 
able at  once  for  the  operations  of  his  heavy  infantry 
and  for  his  cavalry  and  elephants.  A  nearer  view 
of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  army  determined  him 
still  to  delay  the  battle,  and  he  stationed  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  Siris,  to  obstruct^ 
if  possible,  the  passage  of  the  stream.  But  the  river, 
though  wide,  is  shallow^^  and  while  the  legions  pre- 
pared to  cross  directly  in  front  of  the  enemy,  the 
cavalry'*  passed  above  and  below,  so  that  the  Greeks, 
afraid  of  being  surrounded,  were  obliged  to  &11  back 
towards  their  main  body.  Pyrrhus  then  gave  orders 
to  his  in&ntry  to  form  in  order  of  battle  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  while  he  himself  rode  forward 
with  his  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  attacking  the  Romans 
before  they  should  have  had  time  to  form  after  their 
passage  of  the  river.  But  he  found  the  long  shields 
of  the  legionary  soldiers  advancing  in  an  even  line 


^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16.  At  corn  land.  The  plain  rises  in  a 
present  a  thick  forest  covers  the  gradual  slope  from  Policoro,  sup- 
western  part  of  this  plain,  extend-  posed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ing  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Si-  Heraclea,  for  about  three  miles, 
ris  for  several  miles  upwards  from  and  is  for  the  most  part  highly 
its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  point  where  cultivated, 
the  h'dla  begin.  See  Keppel  Cra-  ^  Keppel  Craven,  p.  204.  Mr. 
ven,  p.  203,  and  Zannoni's  map.  Keppel  Craven  forded  it  below  the 
But  in  ancient  times  it  is  probable  point  where  the  Roman  army  ef- 
that  the  whole  plain  between  the  jfected  its  passage, 
two  rivers  was  open,  and  mostly  '^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  16. 
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xxxra  ^^^  ***®  Stream,  and  their  cavalry  in  front  ready  to 
jJixTm.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  attack.     He  charged  instantly,  but  the 
A.C.  280.  Romans  and  their  allies,  although  their  arms  were 
very  unequal  to  those  of  the  Greek  horsemen,  main- 
tained the  fight  most  valiantly,  and  a  Frentanian 
captain"   was  seen   to  mark   Pyrrhns    himself   so 
eagerly,  that  one  of  his  oflScers  noticed  it,  and  ad- 
vised the  king  to  beware  of  that  barbarian  on  the 
black  horse  with  white  feet.     Pyrrhus,  whose  pe^ 
sonal  prowess  was  not  unworthy  of  his  hero^ancestiy, 
replied,  ^What  is  fated,   Leonatus^   no  man   can 
avoid ;  but  neither  this  man  nor  the  stoutest  soldier 
in  Italy  shall  encounter  with  me  for  nothing."    At 
that  instant,  the  Frentanian  rode  at  Pyrrhus  with 
his  levelled  lanco,  and  killed  his  horse ;  but  his  own 
was  killed  at  the  same  instant,  and  while  Pyrrhus 
was  remounted  instantly  by  his  attendants,  the  brave 
Italian  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
rioSJ^^b**"       Finding  that  his  cavalry  could   not  decide   the 
^^••^"P^"^' battle,  Pyrrhus  at  length  ordered   his   infentry   to 
Pyrrhus.     advaucc  and  attack  the  line  of  the  Roman  legions". 
He  himself,  knowing  the  importance  of  his  own  life 
to  an  army  in  which  his  personal  ascendancy  wag  all 
in  all,  gave  his  own  arms,  and  helmet,  and  scarlet 
cloak  to  Megacles,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  guard, 
and  himself  put  on  those  of  the  officer  in  exchanga 
But  Megacles  bought  his  borrowed  splendour  dearly : 

*'  PlntarcbfPyrrh.  16.    Dionyr-  particulars  which  are  not  to  be 

siuB,  XVIII.  2 — 4.     Part  of  this  found  in  Dionysius,  and  which  he 

story  of  the  Frentanian  captain  got  probably  from  Hieronymas. 

has  been  copied  by  Plutarch  from  "  Plutarch,  Pyrrh   17. 
DionysiuB,  out  he  has  some  other 
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every  Romiin  marked  him,  and  at  last  he  was  struck    chap. 

xxxvn. 
down  and  slain,  and  his  helmet  and  mantle  carried  'rirrn:^^ 

A.U.U.  474. 

to  LsBTinus^  and  borne  along  the  Roman  ranks  in  a.c.  28o. 
triumph.  Pyrrhus  feeling  that  this  mistake  was 
most  dangerous,  rode  bareheaded  along  his  line  to 
show  his  soldiers  that  he  was  still  alive ;  and  the 
battle  went  on  so  furiously,  that  either  army  seven 
times**,  it  is  said,  drove  the  enemy  jfrom  the  ground 
and  seven  times  was  driv^i  from  its  own. 

Lsevinus,  true  to  the  tactic  of  his  country,  proposed  2^^^ 
to  win  the  battle  by  keeping  back  his  last  reserve"  ^^^^^^ 
till  all  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  action.    His  triarii,  *»^*°- 
it  seems,  were  already  engaged,  and  their  long  spears 
might  enable  them  to  encounter,  on  something  like 
equal  terms,  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx ;  but  Laevinus 
held  back  a  chosen  body  of  his  cavalry,  hoping  that 

**  Tpoiras  firrii  Xcyrrat  4>€vy6v^  tained  an  easy  victory,  as  tbe  pha- 

r<0F  avaarakuf  Koi  liwK6vT(Av  y^v€-  lanx,  when  once  broken,  became 

trBai.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  17.  Fk-om  wholly   helpless.      But  it  would 

this  and  other  circumstances  re-  seem  that  the  Greek  inHantry  in  this 

lated  of  this  battle,  it  appears  cer-  battle  consisted  mostly  of  peltastae, 

tain  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  or  troops  not  formed  in  the  close 

Pyrrhus'  infantry  could  have  had  array  of  the  phalanx  :  such  were 

the  arms  and  array  of  the  regular  the  Epirots  generally,  and  such 

phakns.    For  as  the  ground  was  would  be  also  the  ifetolians  and 

open  and  level,  and  the  two  armies  niyrians,  some  of  whom  it  is  said 

met  front  and  front,  if  Pyrrhus*  fpion  Cassius,    Fragm.   Peiresc. 

heavy-armed    infantry    had  been  XXXIX.]  were  serving   at    this 

numerous,  tibey  most  nave  had  the  time  in  Pyrrhus*  army.    Thus  the 

same  advantage  which  the  phalanx  infantfy   in    both    armies    were 

had  at  Cynocephalse  and  at  Pydna  armed  and  formed  in  a  manner 

as  k>ng  as  it  kept  its  line  un-  not  very  different  from  each  other ; 

broken ;  and  the  Roman  infantry  and  this  would  account  for  the 

could  not  have   maintained   the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  action, 

contest.    While,    on    the   other  and  the  number  of  slain  on  both 

hand,  if  the  phalanx  did  not  keep  sides. 

its  order,  so  that  the  Romans  were  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  3.    Plutarch, 

able    to   penetrate    it  in  several  Pyrrh.  17. 
places,  then  they  would  have  ob- 
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CHAP  their  charge  might  at  last  decide  the  day.  They  did 
"Xvc^  charge,  hut  Pyrrhus  met  them  with  a  reserve  still 
A.C.  280.  more  formidable,  his  elephants.  The  Roman  horses 
could  not  be  brought  to  fece  monsters  strange  and 
terrible  alike  to  them  and  to  their  riders ;  they  fell 
back  in  coniusion — the  infantry  were  disordered  by 
their  flight ;  and  Pyrrhus  then  charged  with  his  Thes- 
salian  cavalry,  and  totally  routed  the  whole  Roman 
army.  The  vanquished  fled  over  the  Siris*,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  their  camp,  which  Pyrrhus 
entered  without  opposition.  They  retreated  to  a 
city  in  Apulia  *',  which  Niebuhr  supposes  must  have 
been  Venusia,  with  a  loss  variously  estimated,  as 
usual,  by  different  writers",  but  sufficient  at  any  rate 
to  cripple  their  army,  and  to  leave  Pyrrhus  undis- 
puted master  of  the  field. 

His  Italian  allies  now  joined  him  *^ ;  and  though 


Effects  of 
the  victory. 


^  The  destruction  of  the  Roman 
army  was  prevented,  according  to 
Orosius,  oy  an  accident.  One 
MinuciuB,  a  soldier  of  the  fourth 
legion,  cut  off  with  his  sword  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  elephants; 
which  made  the  animal  turn,  and 
run  back  upon  his  own  army. 
The  confusion  and  delay  thus 
occasioned  enabled  the  Romans  to 
escape  over  the  Siris  with  the  bulk 
of  their  army.    Orosius,  IV.  1. 

•7  Zonaras,  VIII.  3. 

^^  Hieronymus,  a  contemporary, 
who  in  his  account  of  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  battle  of  A  senium 
is  known  to  have  copied  Pyrrhus' 
own  commentaries,  makes  the 
Roman  loss  in  the  first  battle  to 
have  amounted  to  7000  men,  and 
that  of  Pyrrhus  to  less  than  4000. 
Dionysius  stated  the  Roman  loss 


at  15,000,  and  that  of  Pyrrho9 
at  13,000,  copying  probably  from 
the  exafffferBtfid  accounts  of  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  perhaps 
from  Valerius  Antias  himself.  See 
Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  17.  Orosius^ 
copying  from  Livy,  who  in  his 
turn  probably  foUowed  Fabiast 
reckons  the  Itoman  loss  at  11,880 
killed,  and  310 prisoners;  while  of 
their  cavalry  243  were  killed 
and  802  taken.  He  says  also, 
that  twenty-two  standards  were 
taken.  But  what  is  curious,  and 
which  shows  that  neither  he  him* 
self  nor  Livy  could  have  at  all 
consulted  the  Greek  writers  on 
this  war,  he  asserts  that  of  the 
loss  on  Pyrrhus*  side  no  record 
had  been  preserved. 

«  Zonaras,  VIII.  3.    Plutarch, 
Pyrrh.  17. 
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he  coipplaiQed  of  the  tardiness  of  their  aid,  he  dis-    chap. 

XXXVII 

tributed  to  them  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  victory.  ^^^ — .. — 'j 

A  IT  O  4.74 

The  allies  of  Rome  began  to  waver;  and  the  Roman  Ac.m' 
garrisons  in  distant  cities,  cut  off  from  relief,  were  gamson 
placed  in   extreme  jeopardy.     The    Locrians  rose  gium  and 


upon  the  garrison  of  their  city,  and  opened  their  the  inha- 
gates  to  Pyrrhus**®,  At  Rhegium®'  the  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  the  eighth  legion,  composed  of 
Campanian  soldiers,  acted  like  the  garrison  of  Enna, 
in  similar  circumstances  in  the  second  Punic  war : 
they  anticipated  the  inhabitants  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  male  citizens,  and  made  slaves  of  the 
women  and  children.  For  this  alone  they  might 
have  received  reward  rather  than  punishment  from 
the  Roman  government ;  and  the  Roman  annalists 
would  have  pleaded  necessity  as  a  sanction  for  the 
act.  But  the  Campanians,  looking  to  the  example 
of  their  Mamertine  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  strait,  and  thinking  that  Rome  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  enforce  their  allegiance  any  more,  held  the 
city  in  their  own  name,  and  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
suFs  orders.  Thus  Rhegium,  no  less  than  Locri,  was 
for  the  present  lost  to  the  Romans. 

Pyrrhus,  however,  had  not  won  his  victory  cheaply.  Pyrrhui 
Nearly  four  thousand  of  his  men  had  fallen,  and  ^nd  an  em- 

basflY  to 

amongst  these  a  large  proportion  of  his  best  officers  Rome. 
and  personal  friends ;  for  the  Greek  loss  must  have 
fallen  heavily  on  the  cavalry,  and  when  the  king 
exposed  his  own  life  so  freely,  those  immediately 

^  Ju8tiD,  XV IIL  1 .  Dion  Caseius,  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XL. 

*^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  IX. 
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CHAP,   about  his  person  most  have  suflbred  in  an  unusual 
AjTcm  proportion.     The  weather  also,  if  we  may  trost  some 
A.C.280.  stories  in  0^08ius•^  was  very  imfavourable,  and  the 
state  of  the  roads  may  have  retarded  the  advance  of 
the  victorious  army,  and  particularly  of  the  elephants. 
Besides,  so  complete  a  victory,  won  by  Pyrrfaus  with 
his  own  army  alone,  before  the  mass  of  his  allies  had 
joined  him,  might  dispose  the  Romans  to  peace  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  second  battle.     Accordingly,  whilst 
the  army  advanced  slowly  from  the  ^ores  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  towards  central  Italy,  Cineas  was  sent 
to  Rome  with  the  king's  terms  of  peace  ftnd  alli- 
ance". 
He  proposeB      The  conditious  offered  were  these: — ^peaee, fnend- 

terms  of  * 

p«»c«-  ship,  and  alliance  between  Pyrrhns  and  the  Ro- 
mans ** ;  but  the  Tarentines  were  to  be  included  in 
it,  and  all  the  Greek  states  in  Italy  were  to  be  free 
and  independent.  Further,  the  king's  Italian  allies, 
the  Lucanians,  Samnites,  Apulians,  and  Bruttians, 
were  to  recover  all  towns  and  territories  which  they 
had  lost  in  war  to  the  Romans.  If  these  terms  were 
agreed  to,  the  king  would  restore  to  the  Romans  all 
the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  without  ransom. 


^  OroBias,  IV.  1.  One  of  the  These  terms  showed  suffident  re- 
Roman  foraging  parties  soon  after  spect  on  the  part  of  Pyrrhns  for 
the  battle  was  overtaken  by  so  the  power  and  resolution  of  the 
dreadful  a  storm,  that  thirty-four  Romans ;  but  they  would  not 
men  were  knocked  down,  and  satisfy  the  Roman  iranity,  and 
twenty-two  left  nearly  dead ;  and  accordingly,  Plutarch  says,  that 
many  oxen  and  horses  were  killed  *'  the  king  merely  asked  for  peace 
or  maimed.  for  himsdf  and  indemnity  for  the 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  Tarentines,  and  offered  to  aid  the 

Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18.  Romans    in    conquering  Italy." 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  Pyrrh.  18. 
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Cineas,  the  ambaiBsador  of  Pyirhus  on  this  memo-  x^^n 
raUe  ceeasioD,  was  in  the  versatility  and  range  of  ^jjj}r^ 
his  talents  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  Greece.  He  cfnSi  wnt 
was  a  Thessalian",  and  in  his  early  youth  he  hadj^^^j;!)" 
heard  Demosthenes  speak ;  and  the  impression  made 
on  bis  mind  by  the  great  orator  was  supposed  to 
have  enkindled  in  him  a  kindred  spirit  of  eloquence : 
the  tongue  of  Gineas,  it  was  said,  had  won  more 
cities  than  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus.  Like  Themis- 
toeleg^  he  was  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  memory ; 
the  very  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  was  able 
to  address  all  the  senators^  and  the  citizens  of  the 
equestrian  order  by  their  several  proper  names.  He 
had  studied  philosophy,  like  all  his  educated  coun- 
trymen, and  appears  to  have  admired  particularly 
the  new  doctrine  of  Epicurus*' ;  which  taught  that 
war  and  state  affairs  were  but  toil  and  trouble,  and 
that  the  wise  man  should  imitate  the  blissful  rest  of 
the  gods,  who,  dwelling  in  their  own  divinity,  re- 
garded not  the  vain  turmoil  of  this  lower  world. 
Yet  bis  life  was  better  than  his  philosophy ;  he 
served  his  king  actively  and  faithfully  in  peace  and 
in  war,  and  he  wrote  a  military  work*',  for  which  he 
neither  wanted  ability  nor  practical  knowledge.  He 
excited  no  small  attention  as  he  went  to  Rome,  and 


»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  14.  Pyrrhi  te  libroe  et  Cineae  video 

«•  PUny,   Histor.  Natar.  VII.  lectitasse."    Ad  Familiar.  IX.  25. 

§  88.  Now  the  commentaries  of  Pyrrhus 

<7  Cicero,  de  Senectut.  13.  Plu-  are  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  and  it 

tarch,  Pyirh.  20.  would  seem,  therefore,   that  the 

"  At  least  Cicero  in  writing  to  allusion  to  the  writings  of  Cineas 

Psetns  says,  '*  Plane  nesciebam  te  is  also  to  be  taken  literally, 
tam    pentum   esse   rei  militaris. 
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CHAP,    his  sayings  at  the  places  through  which  he  passed 
'^ — V — ^  were   remembered  and  recorded  ®^.      iSome  stories 

A.U.C.  474. 

A.c.280.  gaid  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  presents  to  the  in- 
fluential senators,  and  of  splendid  dresses'®  to  win 
the  fiivour  of  their  wives ;  all  which,  as  the  Roman 
traditions  related,  were  steadily  refused.  But  his 
proposals  required  grave  consideration,  and  there 
were  many  in  the  senate  who  thought  that  the  state 
of  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  accept  them. 
cESdhis  IS  Appius  Claudius,  the  famous  censor,  the  greatest 
led  to  the    of  his  countrymen  in  the  works  of  peace,  and  no 

senAto,  and  ^  r         ~^ 

'^^'  the  ^^^  soldier  in  time  of  need,  was  now,  in  the  thir- 
p**®«-  tieth  year  after  his  censorship,  in  extreme  old  age, 
and  had  been  for  many  years  blind.  But  his  active 
mind  triumphed  over  age  and  infirmity ;  and  although 
he  no  longer  took  part  in  public  business,  yet  he  was 
ready  '*  in  his  own  house  to  give  answers  to  those 
who  consulted  him  on  points  of  law,  and  his  name 
was  fresh  in  all  men's  minds,  though  his  person  was 
not  seen  in  the  forum.  The  old  man  heard  that  the 
senate  was  listening  to  the  proposals  of  Cineas,  and 
was  likely  to  accept  the  king's  terms  of  peace.  He 
immediately  desired  to  be  carried  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  was  borne  in  a  litter  by  his  slaves  through 
the  forum.  When  it  was  known  that  Appius  Clau- 
dius was  coming,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law^'  went  out 

••  At  Ariciaon  the  Appian  Way,  this  wine  well  deservee,"  he  wid, 

Cineas  had  remarked  the  luzuri-  "  to  be  hung  on  so  hij^h  a  gibbet." 

ance  of  the  vines,  as  they  fes-  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XIV.  §  12. 

tooned  on  the  very  summits  of  the  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18. 

elms,  and  at  the  same  time  com-  ^^  Cicero,  de  Senectut.  6.    11. 

plained  of  the  harshness  of  the  Tusculan.  Disp  V.  38. 

wine,—"  The  mother  which  bore  ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  18.    He  had 
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to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house  to  receive  him,  and    chap. 
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h6  was  by  them  led  in  to  his  place.     The  whole  ^-jj--j^ 
senate  kept  the  deepest  silence  as  the  old  man  arose  -^.6.  iwo. 
to  speak. 

No  Englishman  can  have  read  thus  far  without  re-  Smuiar 
membering  the  scene,  in  all  points  so  similar,  which  EngUBhhii- 
took  place  within  our  fathers'  memory  in  our  own  ^' 
house  of  parliament.  We  recollect  how  the  greatest 
of  English  statesmen,  bowed  down  by  years  and  in- 
firmity, like  Appius,  but  roused,  like  him,  by  the 
dread  of  approaching  dishonour  to  the  English  name, 
was  led  by  his  son  and  son-in-law  into  the  house  of 
lords,  and  all  the  peers  with  one  impulse  arose  to 
receive  him.  We  know  the  expiring  words  of  that 
mighty  voice,  when  he  protested  against  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  prayed 
that  if  England  must  fell,  she  might  fall  with  honour. 
The  real  speech  of  Lord  Chatham  against  yielding  to 
the  coalition  of  France  and  America,  will  give  a  fer 
more  lively  image  of  what  was  said  by  the  blind 
Appius  in  the  Roman  senate,  than  any  fictitious  ora- 
tion which  I  could  either  copy  from  other  writers  or 
endeavour  myself  to  invent ;  and  those  who  would 
wish  to  know  how  Appius  spoke,  should  read  the 
dying  words  of  the  great  orator  of  England. 

When  he  had  finished  his  speech,  the  senate  voted  The  senate 

rejects  the 

that  the  proposals  of  Pyrrhus  should  be  rejected,  that  tennspro- 

foar  sons  and  five  daughters,  but  to  be  that  which  Appius  spoke  on 

how  many  of  his  daughters  were  this  occasion.    De  Senectut.   6. 

married,  we  know  not.   See  Cicero  firutus,  16.    But  Cicero  does  not 

de  Senect.  11.    A  speech  was  ez-  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  ge- 

tant  in  Cicero*s  time  purporting  nuine. 

VOL.  II.  K  k 
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CHAP,    no  peace  '^  should  be  oonduded  with  him  so  long  as 
"rTTprrrf  he  remained  in  Italy,  and  that  Cineas   should    be 

A.U.C.  474.  "^ 

A.C.  280.  ordered  to  leave  Rome  on  that  very  day. 
And  pre-         Even  whilst  the  senate  had  been  considering  the 

pare  rwor-  ^ 

j|^iy«of  king's  proposals!,  there  had  been  no  abatement  of 
the  vigour  of  their  preparations  for  war.  Two  new 
legions  '^  which  must  have  been  at  least  the  ninth 
and  tenth  in  number,  were  raised,  while  Cineas  was 
at  Rome,  by  voluntary  enlistment,  proclamation  being 
made,  that  whoever  veished  to  offer  his  services  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  soldiers  who  had  &llen  in 
battle^  should  enrol  himself  immediately.  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  this  was  the  period  of  P.  Cornelius 
Rufinus'  dictatorship,  and  that  he  superintended  the 
recruiting  of  the  armies.  The  new  legions  were 
sent  to  reinforce  L«vinu8,  who,  as  Pyrrhus  began  to 
advance  northwards,  followed  him,  hangmg  upon  his 
rear,  but  not  venturing  to  engage  in  a  second  battle. 

Pyrrbai  ftd-      Ciucas  rctumed  to  the  king,  to  tell  him  that  he 

v«ncet  into  1  .  i»  .      .  tt 

Campania,   must  hope  for  Hothmg  from  negotiation.     He  ex- 

^  Plutarch,  PTrrh.  19*  Appian,  and  one  in  garrison  at  Rheffium. 

Samnitic.  X.  2.  Zonaras,  VIIi.  4.  The  legions  of  Laevinua  bad  auf- 

7*  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  3.  The  fered  so  greatly  in  the  battle,  that 
Campanian  legion  which  garri-  their  numbers  were  no  doubt  very 
soned  Rhegium  had  been  the  incomplete;  but  the  reinlbrce- 
eighth.  Orosius,  IV.  3.  But,  ments  formed  two  fresh  legions, 
perhaps,  the  proletarians  raised  to  and  did  not  merely  serve  to  re- 
form the  army  of  reserve  had  al-  emit  the  old  ones,  as  appears  both 
ready  formed  a  ninth  and  tenth  by  Appian's  express  language  and 
le^on,  in  which  case  those  now  ako  by  what  is  afterwards  said  of 
raised  would  be  the  eleventh  and  the  punishment  of  the  legions 
twelfth.  We  can  account  for  four  whicn  had  fought  on  the  Siris, 
legions  in  the  two  consular  armies,  for  it  would  have  been  very  bard 
two  more  under  the  proconsul  L.  to  have  involved  in  their  sentence 
iEmilius ;  one  or  two,  we  know  the  newly-raised  soldiers  who  had 
not  which,  forming  the  reserve  no  share  in  the  defeat, 
army  under  the  wuls  of  Rome, 
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pressed,   according  to  the  writers'*   whom  we  are    chap. 

XXXVII 

obliged  to  follow,  the  highest  admiration  of  all  that ' — . — ^ 
he  had  seen.  "  To  fight  with  the  Roman  people  was  a.c-  280. 
like  fighting  with  the  hydra,  so  inexhaustible  were 
their  numbers  and  their  spirit."  "  Rome  was  a  city 
of  generals,  nay  rather  of  kings,"  or,  according  to 
another  and  more  fistmous  version  of  the  story,  "  The 
city  was  like  a  temple,  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
of  kings."  Did  we  find  these  expressions  recorded 
by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  wrote  before  Rome 
was  the  object  of  universal  flattery,  we  might  be- 
lieve them ;  but  from  the  later  Greek  writers  they 
deserve  no  more  credit  than  if  reported  merely  by 
the  Romans  themselves ;  and  nothing  is  more  suspi- 
cious than  such  statements  of  the  language  of  admi- 
ration proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  Pyrrhus  now  resolved  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  vigour.  At  the  head  of  a  large 
army  ^\  for  the  Italian  allies  had  now  joined  him,  he 
advanced  through  Lucania  and  Samnium  into  Cam- 
pania. The  territory  of  the  allies  of  Rome  had  now 
fw  some  years  been  free  from  the  ravages  of  war", 
and  its  scattered  houses,  its  flourishing  cultivation, 
and  luxuriant  fruit-trees,  were  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  wasted  appearance  of  Samnium  and  Lucania. 
All  was  ravaged  and  plundered  without  mercy,  by 
the  Italians  in  revenge,  by  the  Greeks  to  enrich 

»»  Platarch,  in  Pjrrrh.  19.    Ap-  '«  Zonaraa,  VIII.    4.      Eutro- 

pjan,  Samnit.  X.  3.  Floras,  I.  18.  plus,  II.    Floras,  I.  18. 

Dion     Gassius     apnd      Maiam,  ^  Dion  Cassius,    Fragm.    50. 

Script.  Veter.  Collect,  torn.  II.  p.  Script.  Veter.  Collect. 
538. 

Kk2 
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CHAP,    themselvefi  and  force  their  enemy  to  submission;  but 

XXXVII 

^^ — .> — ^  in  some  instances  it  only  provoked  a  firmer  resist- 

A.U.C.  474.  •'     ^ 

A.C.  280.  ance,  and  Neapolis  and  Capua "  were  attacked,  but 
refused  to  surrender,  nor  could  Pyrrhus  make  him- 
self master  of  either  of  them, 
^roairfathe      F^om  Campania  he  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Hernican     Lirfs,  and  followcd  the  Latin  road  towards  Rome. 

oonntrr.  He 

Lttte  iS^  Fregellse  ^^  wrested  formerly  from  the  Volscians  by 
JriSSTd  h-  *^^  Samnites,  and  the  occupation  of  which  by  the 
tMnmiieB    Romaus  had  led  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  now 

of  Rome. 

yielded  to  the  Greek  conqueror.  The  Heraican^ 
who,  under  the  name  of  Roman  citizens,  without  the 
right  of  suffrage,  were  in  fact  no  better  than  Roman 
subjects,  received  Pyrrhus  readily,  and  Anagnia**, 
their  principal  city,  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Still 
advancing,  he  at  last  looked  out  upon  the  plain  of 
Rome  from  the  opening  in  the  mountains  under 
Praeneste ;  and  Prseneste  itself®*,  with  its  almosrt  im- 
pregnable citadel,  fell  into  his  hands,  for  the  Praenes- 
tines  remembered  the  execution  of  their  principal 
citizens  a  few  months  before,  and  longed  for  ven- 
geance. Prseneste  is  barely  twenty-four  miles  distant 
from  Rome,  but  Pyrrhus  advanced  yet  six  miles  ftir- 
ther ",  and  from  the  spot  where  the  road  descends 
from  the  last  roots  of  the  mountains  to  the  wide 


7"  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.  have  passed  beyond  Zagarolo,  aod 

^  FloruB,  I.  18.  reached  the  spot  where  the  road 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  X.  3.  descends  to  the  level  of  the  Cam- 

^  Florns,  I.  18.    Eutropius,  II.  pagna,  close  by  what  is  called  the 

^    "  Miliario   ab  urbe  octavo-  lake  of  Regillas,  and  just  aft  the 

decimo.*'  Eutropius.  If  this  state-  junction  of  the  modern  road  from 

ment    is    correct,  Pyrrhus  must  La  Colonna.    (Labid.) 
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level  of  the  Campagna  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  xSSmi 
very  towers  of  the  city.  a!uxj7474. 

One  march  more  would  have  brought  him  under  xti^Etm- 
the  walls  of  Rome»  where,  as  he  hoped,  there  was  no-  ^"ly^i^e 
thing  to  oppose  him  but  the  two  legions  which,  at  ^^e^^^ 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  been  reserved  ^^l^^^ 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital.     But  at  this  moment  ^^j"  ^' 
he  was  informed  that  the  whole  Etruscan  nation  had  J^JJ^'^hJ'" 
concluded  a  peace  '^  vrith  Rome,  and  Ti.  Corunca-  cII^S^ 
nius  with  his  consular  army  was  returned  from  Etru- 
ria,  aad  had  joined  the  army  of  reserve.     At  the 
same  time  Lsevinus  was  hanging  on  his  rear,  and 
before  he  could  enter  Rome,  both  consuls  would  be 
able  to  combine  their  forces,  and  he  would  have  to 
deal  with  an  army  of  eight  or  nine  Roman  legions, 
and  an  equal  number  of  their  Latin  and  other  allies. 
Besides^  his  own  army  was  feeling  the  usual  evils  of 
a  force  composed  of  the  soldiers  of  diiFerent  nations ; 
the  Italians  complained  of  the  Greeks  ^^  and  charged 
them  with  plundering  the  territory  of  friends  and 
foes  alike;  the  Greeks   treated  the   Italians   with 
arrogance,  as  if  in  themselves  alone  lay  the  whole 
strength   of   the   confederacy.     Pyrrhus    retreated, 
loaded  with   plunder,  and  returned  to  Campania; 
Lsevinus  fell  back  before  him,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  Pyrrhus  ^  was  going  to  attack  him,  and  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  raise  their  battle-cry,  and  the  Greeks 
to  strike  their  spears  against  their  brazen  shields, 

^  ZonaraB,  VIII.  4.    See  also  ^   Dion    CaBsius,    Fragm.    50. 

AppiaD,  X.  3,  although  his  state-  Script.  Veter.  Collect. 

ment  is  not  quite  accurate  as  to  ®  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.  Dion  Cas- 

time.  sius,  Fragm.  LI. 
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CHAP,    and  when  the  elephants,  excited  hy  their  drivex^ 

XXXVII 

^ — — ^  uttered  at  the  same  time  their  fearful  roarings,  the 
A.c.  280. '  Roman  army  answered  with  a  shout  so  loud  aad 
cheerful,  that  he  did  not  venture  to  hring  on  an 
action.  Neither  party  made  any  further  attempt  at 
active  operations ;  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  wiiir- 
tered  in  their  own  countries,  Pyrrhus  himself  re- 
turned to  Tarentum,  and  the  Romans  remained  with- 
in their  own  frontiers  **,  excepting  only  the  legions 
which  had  been  beaten  in  the  first  battle,  and  whi^ 
were  ordered  to  remain  in  the  field  during  the  winter 
in  the  enemy's  country,  with  no  other  supplies  than 
such  as  they  could  win  by  their  own  swords. 
A  Roman        As  soon  as  the  campaiirn  was  over,  the  senate  de- 

embassy  *^     ° 

sent  to  Pyp-  spatchod  au  embassy  to  Pyrrhus,  to  request  that  he 
interview     ^vouM  either  allow  them  to  ransom  his  Roman  pri- 

'With  Fabn-  "^ 

ciuB.  soners,  or  that  he  would  exchange  them  for  an  equal 
number  of  Tarentines  and  others  of  his  allies  who 
were  prisoners  at  Rome  *'.  The  ambassadors  sent  to 
Pyrrhus  were  C.  Fabricius,  Q.  ^milius,  and  P.  Dola^- 

*•  Frontinus,  Strategem.  IV.  1,  put  into  the  mouths  of  Pyrrhus 
§  24.  The  name  of  the  place  to  and  of  Fabricius,  are  to  be  found 
which  Laevinus'  army  was  sent  is  in  the  Fragments  of  Dionysius, 
corrupt.  Oudendorp  and  the  XVIII.  5 — 26.  llie  famous  anec- 
Bipont  edition  read  '*  Firmura,"  dotes,  how  Fabridos  was  neitlier 
which  of  course  must  be  wrong,  to  be  bribed  by  the  king's  money 
as  Firmum  was  far  away  from  the  nor  frightened  by  the  sudden 
seat  of  war.  Niebuhr  conjectures  sight  of  one  of  bis  elephants, 
Samnium  or  Ferentinum,  sup-  which  at  a  signal  given  stretched 
posing  that  Ferentinum,  the  Her-  out  its  trunk  immediatdy  over 
nican  town,  had  revolted,  and  that  his  head,  are  given  by  Plutarch, 
these  legions  were  employed  in  Pyrrh.  20.  Speeches  of  Pyrrhus 
reducing  it.  But  nothing  can  be  and  of  Fabricius  in  answer,  de- 
decided  with  certainty.  dining  the  king's  offers,  are  also 

^  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Fragmenta 

4,  5.     The  names  of  the  Roman  of  Dion  Cassius,  LIII.  LIV. 
ambassadors,   and  long  speeches 
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beila,  all  of  them  men  of  the  hiffhest  distinction,    chap. 

XXXVII 

but  Fahridua  waa  the  &yourite  hero  of  Roman  tra-  — . — ^ 

..     1  .  1  1  ^  ,  .       ^-UC.  474. 

dition,  and  the  stones  of  this  embassy  spoke  of  him  a.c.  28o. 
alone.     That  Pyrrhus  was  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  at  once  so  eminent  among  his 
countrymen,  and  yet  so  simple  in  bis  habits,  and 
even,  according  to  a  king's  standard  of  wealth,  so 
poor^  is  perfectly  probable :  he  may  have  asked  him 
to  enter  into  his  service,  for  the  Greeks  of  that  age 
thought  it  no  shame  to  serve  a  foreign  king ;  and  if 
the  Theasalian  Cineas  was  his  minister,  he  could  not 
suppose  that  a  similar  office  would  be  refused  by  the 
barbarian  Fabricius.     It  was  the  misfortune  of  Pyr- 
rhufi  to  live  in  a  state  of  society  where  patriotism 
was  become  impossible ;  the  Greek  commonwealths 
were  so  &llen,  and  their  inner  life  so  exhausted,  that 
they  could  inspire  their  citizens  neither  with  respect 
nor  witb  attachment^  and  the  military  monarchies 
founded  by  Alexander's  successors  could  know  no 
deeper  feeling  than  personal  regard  for  the  reigning 
monarch;    loyalty  to  his  line  could  not  yet  have 
existed,  and  love   for  the  nation  under  a  foreign 
despotism  is  almost  a  contradiction.     In  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  state  and  its  institutions  were 
in  their  first  freshness  and  vigour,  and  so  surpassed 
any  individual  distinction,  that  no  private   citizen 
could  have  thought  of  setting  his  own  greatness  on 
a  level  with  that  of  his  country,  and  the  world  could 
offer  to  him  nothing  so  happy  and  so  glorious  as  to 
live  and  die  a  Roman.     But  the  particular  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  the  king  and  Fabricius  are  so  ill 
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CHAP,    attested  and  so  susj^cious,  snd  the  Bpeedies  aaeribed 
^^-^j---^  to  them  both  are  so  manifestiy  the  mere  inYentioii 
A.C.280.  of  the  writers  of  a  later  age,  that  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  exclude  them  from  this  history^  and  mesely 
to  give  a  slight  mention  of  them  in  anot^  on. ac- 
count of  their  great  celebrity. 
Hiigener.       Pyrrhus  wouM  neither  ransom  noor  exchange  his 
ment  of  the  prisonors,  uuloss  the  Romans  would  accept  the  terms 

Roman  pri-   *  t         j^  \ti         -n 

•onen.  of  peacc  proposed  to  them  by  Gineas*\  But  to 
show  how  little  he  wished  to  treat  them  wilii  haTdL«> 
ness,  he  allowed  Fabrieius  to  take  them  all  back 
with  him  to  Home  to  pass  the  Saturnalia,  theip 
winter  holydays^  at  their  several  homes,  on  a  solemn 
promise  that  they  would  return  to  him  when  the 
holydays  w<eire  over,  if  the  senate  still/  persisted  in 
refusing  peace*  The  senaite  did  peirsist  in  its  rsfiisal* 
and  the  prisoners  returned  to  Pyrrbus ;  the  'puniahr 
ment  of  death  having  been  denounced  by  the  Ikonan 
government  against  any  prisoner  who  should  linger 
in  Rome  beyond  the  day  fixed  for  their  retan>. 
And  thus  both  parties  prepared  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  once  again. 

A.U.C.  475.      The  new  consuls  were  P.  Sulpicins  Saverrio,  whase 

A.U«  £§9, 

Second  wm-  father  had  been  consul  in  the  last  year  of  the  seooaid 

paign.  Both  *' 

coMuis  are  Samnito  war,  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  the  scmi  of  the 

opposed  to 

A  uuL'*°  I^^cius  who  had  devoted  himself  at  Sentiuum,  and 

"  Appian,  Samnitic.  Fragm.  X.  does  the  epitome  of  Livy,  XIII. 

4,  5.    Zonaras,   following    Dion  Plutarch  agrees  with  Appian,  and 

Cassius,  and  Dionysius  also,  place  their  account  is  so  much  the  more 

at  this  period  the  free  release  of  all  probable  of  the  two,  that  I  have 

the  Roman  prisoners  bv  Pyrrhus  not  hesitated  to  follow  it. 
without    ransom.    Ana    so   also 
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the  grandson  of  him  who  had  devoted  himself  in  ^Scxvii 
the  great  battle  with  the  Latins.  The  legions  re-  ^^]jj;cT475. 
quired  for  the  campaign  were  easily  raised  *•,  every  A.c.279. 
citizen  being  eager  to  serve  in  such  a  season  of 
danger,  and  C.  Fabricius  acted  as  lieutenant  to  one 
of  the  consuls ;  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of 
tile  number  or  disposition  of  the  Roman  armies,  nor 
of  their  plan  of  operations,  nor  of  the  several  gene- 
rals employed  in  different  quarters.  Nor  do  we 
know  whether  any  of  the  places  which  had  revolted 
to  Pyrrhus  during  his  advance  upon  Rome,  continued 
still  to  adhere  to  him  after  his  retreat ;  nor,  if  they 
did,  how  much  time  and  what  forces  were  required 
to  subdue  them.  We  are  only  told  that  Pyrrhus  took 
the  field  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  several  places  in  that 
quarter'^;  and  that  he  was  employed  in  besieging 
Ascnium  when  both  consuls  with  their  two  consular 
armies  advanced  to  relieve  it  and  to  ofier  him  battle. 

The  ancient  Asculum,  if  its  site  was  exactly  the  preMntiom 
same  with  that-  of  the  modem  Ascoli,  stood  on  a  hill  i^th  ndM?'' 
of  inconsiderable  size^'  on  the  edge  of  the  plains  of 
Apulia ;  but  geologically  speaking  it  belongs  to  the 
plains,  for  the  hill  is  composed  only  of  beds  of  sand 
and  clay,  and  the  range  of  the  limestone  mountains 
sweeps  round  it  at  some  distance  on  the  west  and 
south.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  open,  and 
must  have  been  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the 

"  Dion  Cassias,  Fragm.  Vatic,  poor  town,  though  it  contained 

LV.  Orosins,  IV.  1.  in  1797»  according  to  Giustiniani, 

"  Zonaras,  VIII.  4.  5270  souls.    It  has  suffered  re- 

'^  See  Dr.  Daubeny's  Ezcaraion  peatedly  from  earthquakes, 
to  Amsanctus,  p.  30.    Ascoli  is  a 
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xxxVa  ^^^S'^  phalanx  and  elephants,  as  the  soil,  which  alter 
a1lcT475.  *^®  winter  rains  is  stiff  and  heavy,  must,  later  in  the 
A.C.  279.  jQ^^  iiave  recoYered  its  hardness.  When  the  armies 
were  opposed  to  each  other,  a  rumonr  spread  among* 
Pyrrhus'  soldiers  ^^  that  the  g^misuI  Decius  intended 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfiither, 
and  to  devote  himself  together  with  the  enemv^s 
army  to  the  powers  of  death,  whenever  they  should 
join  hattlek  The  men  were  uneasy  at  this  report,  so 
that  Pyrrhus  thought  it  expedient  to  warn  them 
against  yielding  to  superetitious  fears,  and  to  describe 
minutely  the  dress  worn  by  any  person  so  devoting' 
himself.  "  If  they  saw  any  one  so  arrayed,^  he  said, 
"they  should  not  kill  him,  but  by  all  means  take 
him  alive :"  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  consuls, 
warning  them  that  if  he  should  take  any  Roman 
practising  such  a  trick,  he  would  put  him  to  an  igno* 
minious  death  as  a  common  impostor.  The  consuls 
replied,  that  they  needed  no  sueh  resources,  and 
trusted  to  the  courage  of  Roman  soldiers  for  vio^ 
tory. 
Battlb  of      The  first  encounter  took  place  on  rouirh  OTound*^ 

ASCULUM.  *^  O        O 

and  near  the  swampy  banks  of  a  river ;  and  Pynrhus, 
having  assailed  the  Romans  in  such  a  position,  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  But  he  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
bring  them  fairly  into  the  plain,  and  there  the  two 
armies  engaged.  He  kept  his  cavalry  and  elephants 
to  act  as  a  reserve ;  the  Tarentines  formed  the  centre 


"    Zonaras,    VIII.    5.      Dion        «  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  21 
Cassius,  Fragm.  Valican.  LV. 
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of  his  line;  the  Luesnianfl^  BruttiaQ8»  and  Sallen-    chap. 
tines  •*  were  on  the  left,  and  the  Greeks  and  Sam-  * — — ^ 

A.U.C.  475, 

mtes  on  the  right.  The  Romans,  as  usual,  had  their  a.c.  279. 
cayaliy  on  the  wings,  and  their  own  legions  formed 
the  first  line,  and  also  the  reserve;  the  troops  of 
their  allies  forming  a  second  line  between  them. 
If  this  be  true,  the  Romans  must  have  suspeeted  the 
fidelity  of  their  allies ;  for  their  courage  had  been 
proved  in  a  hundred  battles ;  and  the  Marsians  and 
Pelignians  now,  as  at  Pydna,  would  have  thrown 
themselves  on  the  pikes  of  the  phalanx  as  fearlessly 
as  the  bravest  Roman.  On  the  other  hand,  Pyrrhus 
intermingled  the  Samnites  with  his  Greek  infantry, 
on  purpose  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Italian 
tactio^^  with  those  of  the  Macedonian ;  that  if  his 
line  should  be  attacked  in  flank,  or  if  the  enemy 
should  penetrate  it  in  any  quarter,  the  Samnites 
might  meet  the  Romans  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  allow  the  Greeks  time  to  recover  the  position 
and  close  order  which  to  their  mode  of  fighting  were 
indispensable. 

But  he  had  no  occasion  to  try  the  effect  of  this  TheRomana 
disposition ;  for  his  phalanx  kept  its  advantage,  and 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  obliged  the  Romans  to 
attack  it  in  front,  they  hewed  in  vain  with  their 
swords'^  at  the  invincible  mass  of  the  Macedonian 
pikes,  or  tried  to  grapple  them  with  their  hands  and 
break  them.    The  Greeks  kept  an  even  line,  and 


**  Frontinus,  Strategem.  II.  3.        ^  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  31,  copying 
§  21.  apparently  from  Hieronymus. 

»  Polybiu8,XVIII.U. 
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CHAP,  the  Rcanans,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  the 
^— -v/— ^  hedge  of  spears,  were  slaughtered  without  returning 
A.C.279.  a  wound.  At  last  they  gave  way,  and  then  the  ele- 
phants charged,  and  completed  the  rout.  The  other 
parts  of  the  line  opposed  to  the  Tarentines  ajid 
Lucanians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and 
the  Roman  army  fled  to  its  camp.  This  was  so  close 
at  hand,  that  the  loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand 
men,  while  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  there  had  &llen 
3505,  according  to  the  statement  copied  by  Hierony- 
mus  from  the  commentaries  of  the  king  himself. 
This  loss  must  again  have  fallen  on  the  cavalry,  light 
troops,  and  peltastse  of  Pyrrhus'  army,  unless  it  was 
sustained  chiefly  by  his  allies  on  the  centre  and  left 
wing;  for  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  make  it 
certain  that  the  victory  of  his  heavy-armed  Greek 
infantry  must  have  been  almost  bloodless. 
Mdl^!!f  ^^  ^^^  account  of  the  actual  battle  of  Asculum, 
thS'uttic  P^^*^^^^  luckily  chose  to  copy  Hieronymus;  but 
immediately  after  it  he  follows  Dionysius,  and  we 
have  nothing  but  the  usual  exaggerations  of  Roman 
vanity,  which  leave  the  real  facts  of  the  campaign  In 
utter  darkness.  The  victory  of  Asculum  was  not 
improved,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  Romans 
wintered  in  Apulia^  and  Pyrrhus  again  returned  to 
Tarentum.  A  victory  followed  by  no  results  is  easily 
believed  to  be  a  defeat ;  and  where  there  is  no  other 
memorial  of  events  than  unchecked  popular  report 
and  unsifted  stories,  facts  which  have  no  witness  in 
their  permanent  consequences  are  soon  hopelessly 
perverted.     Niebuhr  declares,  from  his  own  personal 
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observation/ that  within  a  few  days  after  the  battle    chap. 
of  Bautzen,  every  Prussian  who  had  not  actually  been  — .. — ^ 

A  U  C  476 

engaged  in  the  action,  maintained  that  the  allies  had  A.c.i279.' 
been  victorious ;  and  we  can  remember  the  extra- 
ordinary misrepresentation  which  f«r  a  motnent  per- 
suaded the  English  public  that  Napoleon  had  been 
defeated  at  Borodino.  The  suceessiye  steps  of  Ro- 
man invention  with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Asculum 
are  so  curious^  that  I  have  given  a  view  of  them  in 
a  note ^';  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  what 


^  The  aecount  in  tlie  text  k 
Plutarch's^  copied,  s^  1  have  aaid, 
from  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  a 
cDOtemporarf  hbtorian.  And Jjh«i 
tin  agrees  with  it :  "  The  issue  of 
the  seeoBd  battle/'  he  eays,  "  was 
aimilaTi  ta>  that  of  the  flrst.'f 
XVIII.  1.  livy,  if  we  may  trust 
the  epitome  of  his  lath  book, 
described  the  action  as  a  drawn 
bsttlet  ^dubioeventu  pugnatum 
(est,"  But  Florufl  caUa  it  a  victory 
oh  the  part  of  the  Romans ;  and 
BMtropius  and  Oroeits,  oopyitig  . 
apparently  from  the  same  source, 
say  thai  Pyrrhne  wm  wounded, 
many  of  his  elephants  destroyed* 
and  20,000  of  his  liien  killed,  the 
Roman  k)ss  not  exceed!^  5000. 
Zonaras,  copying  Dion  Cassius, 
says  that  Pyrrhus  was  wounded, 
and  that  his  army  was  defeated; 
owin^  chiefly  to  an  attack  made 
on  his  camp  during  the  battle  by 
a  party  of  Apulians,  which  spread 
a  panic  amon^  his  soldiers.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Dionysius,  as  quoted 
by  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  was  wounded, 
the  Samnites,  and  not  the  Apu- 
lians, assaulted  his  camp  during 
the  action,  and  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  ecjual,  amounting  to 
15,000  men  in  each  army.    It  is 


no  less  rsQUiTkable  that,  according 
to  Cicero^  the  consul  P.  Decius 
did  actually  devote  himself  in  this 
battilev  Ml  hie  father  and  grand- 
father had  done  before  him.  De 
Fitiibj  IL  19.  Tasculan.  Disp.  I. 
37*  No  other  existing  account 
notices  this  circumstance;  and 
according  to  the  author  "  De  Viris 
Illustribus,"  Decius  was  alive  some 
^ears  afterwards,  and  was  engaged 
m  the  last  war  with  Volsinii.  Pro- 
bably it  was  either  a  forgetfulness 
in  Cicero  himself,  or  he  followed 
some  exaggerated  account,  which, 
Rs  he  was  hot  writing  a  history  of 
the  period,  he  did  not  criticise,  but 
adopted  it  without  inquiry.  But 
such  enormous  discrepancies  in  the 
several  accounts  show  what  is  the 
character  of  the  Roman  history  of 
this  period,  that,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases,  it  is  merely  made  up 
of  traditional  stories  and  panegy- 
rical orations,  and  can  scarcely  be 
called  history  at  all.  How  difier- 
ent  is  the  account  given  of  the 
battle  by  the  contemporary  his- 
torian Hieronymus,  who  was  writ- 
ing from  really  good  materials, 
not  from  guess  or  fancy,  but  from 
knowledge  ! 
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CHAP,    were  the  real  causes  which  neutralised  to  Pyrrhus 

XXXVII 

^— -— j'  the  result  of  his  victory,  and  made  the  issue  of  the 
A.C.  279.  campaign,  as  a  whole,  decidedly  unfavourable  to  him. 
Id'^'^no"  ^*^  Zonaras  and  Dionjsius  relate  that  the  bag- 
wS;i>fr-  ^*^  ^^  Pyrrhus  vras  plundered  during  the  battle  by 
S^mLd^^®  Italian  allies;  by  the  Apulians,  according  to 
carthagi-  Zonaras,  or  according  to  Dionysius  by  the  Samnites. 
If  this  was  so,  not  only  did  it  imply  such  bad  disci- 
pline and  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  allies  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Pyrrhus  to  depend  on  their 
co-operation  for  the  future;  but  the  loss  of  their 
plunder  and  baggage  would  greatly  discourage  his 
own  soldiers,  and  indispose  them  to  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  Besides,  it  was  manifest  that  the  brunt 
of  every  battle  must  fall  on  the  Greeks;  already 
Pyrrhus  had  lost  many  of  his  best  officers,  and  as  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  schemes  of  conquest  in 
Greece,  he  would  not  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
bravest  soldi^«  in  a  series  of  hard-won  battles  in 
Italy,  for  the  sake  of  allies  on  whom  he  could  place 
no  reliance.  It  is  likely  also  that  the  Apulian  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  overawed  by  the  Roman  power 
and  disgusted  with  the  arrogance  and  indiscriminate 
plundering  of  the  Greeks,  were  ready  to  return  to 
their  alliance  veith  Rome ;  and  as  the  Roman  army 
was  certain  to  be  speedily  reinforced,  whilst  Pyrrhus 
could  look  for  no  additional  soldiers  from  Epirus,  it 
might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  keep  the 
field.  Finally,  the  Romans  had  concluded  a  defen- 
sive alliance^*   vrith   the   Carthaginians,    for    their 

w  livy,  Epitome,  XIII.    PolybiuB,  III.  85.    Jaatin,  XVIII.  2. 
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motual  support  against  Pjrrhus;  and  towards  the    chap. 
aatumn   of  the  year  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,   king  ^^^T^j^n^ 
Macedon,  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Gaul8*^  a.c.  279. 
and  the  presence  of  these  barbarians  in  Macedonia 
made  it  certain  that  no  more  soldiers  could  be  spared 
from   Epirus  for  foreign  war&re,  when  their  own 
frontier  was  in  hourly  danger  of  invasion. 

Thus  left  with  no  prospect  of  further  conquests  in  Pyniint 

•^         *  *  croaaes  over 

Italy,  Pyrrhus  eagerly  listened  during  the  winter  to  »nto  sidiy. 
offers  from  other  quarters,  inviting  him  to  a  new 
field  of  action.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
and  the  anarchy  which  followed  tempted  him  to  win 
back  his  old  dominion  in  Macedonia,  while  envoys 
from  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Sicily  called 
upon  him  to  aid  them  against  Carthage,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  him  master  of  the  whole  island.  He 
was  thus  eager  to  seize  the  first  pretext  for  aban- 
doning Italy,  and  early  in  the  following  spring  such 
an  occasion  was  afforded  him.     The  new  consuls,  C.  a.u.c.  476. 

AC  278 

Fabricius  and  Q.  iE^ilius,  were  sent  against  him**®: 
and  he  soon  received  a  message  from  them  to  say 
that  one  of  his  servants  had  offered  to  poison  him, 
and  had  applied  to  the  Romans  to  reward  his  crime, 
but  that  the  consuls,  abhorring  a  victory  gained  by 
treason,  wished  to  give  the  king  timely  notice  of 
his  danger.  Pyrrhus  upon  this  expressed  his  grati- 
tude in  the  warmest  terms,  furnished  all  his  prisoners 
with  new  clothing,  and   sent   them  back  'to   their 


**  Platarch,  Pyrrh.  22.  Samnitic.  Fragm.  XI.    Plutarcb, 

'"  ClaudinsQuadngarius,  quoted    Pyrrh.  21. 
by  A.  Gellhu^   III.  8.    Appian^ 
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CHAP,    own  country,  without  ransom  and  without  condi^ 

XXXVII. 

^ — — ^  tions'®*.     Immediately  afterwards,   without    paying 

A,U.C»  4#o» 

A.C.  27a  any  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  allies,  he  left 
Milo  still  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum*", 
and  his  second  son  Alexander  at  Locri,  and  set  sail 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  for  Sicily. 
^ia^flictT  ^^  ^^  apparently  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ascu- 
Sd  ofthe*  ^^™»  *^**  *  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  ships**'  was  sent 
Romans.  ^  Ostia  to  oflfer  aid  to  the  Romans,  and  the  senate 
declining  this  succour,  the  Carthaginian  commander 
sailed  away  to  the  south  of  Italy,  and  there,  it  is  said, 
proposed  to  Pyrrhus  that  Carthage  should  mediate 
between  him  and  the  Romans,  his  real  object  being 
to  discover  what  were  the  king's  views  with  respect 
to  Sicily.  Was  then  the  Tarentine  fleet  wasting  the 
coasts  of  Latium,  so  that  Rome  stood  in  need  of 
naval  aid  ?  Or  did  so  large  a  fleet  contain  a  Car- 
thaginian army,  and  was  Rome  wisely  unwilling  to 
see  an  African  general  making  war  in  Italy,  and 
carrying  off  the  plunder  of  Italian  cities  ?     The  in- 


>^*  Plutarch  and  Appian  say  that  the  Tarentines  we  cannot  tell ;  but 

the  senate  released  an  equal  num*  the  consuls  of  the  two  eacceedinff 

ber  of  Tarentine  and  Samnite  pri-  years,    although  they  triumphed 

sonersy  and  that  Cineas  was  again  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians, 

sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace,  yet  appear  to  have  obtained  no 

but  that  the  Romans  refused  to  triumpn  over  Tarentum,  and  the 

treat  while  Pyrrhus  remained  in  successes    for    which    Fabricius 

Italy.    Yet  Appian,    in    another  triumphed  "  de  Tarentinis/' (Fasti 

fragment,  says  that  Pyrrhus,  ''af-  Capitol.)  may  have  been  obtained 

ter  his  treaty  with  the  Romans,''  in  the  early  part  of  his  consulship, 

fterh  ras  irp6s  'Faftaiovs  avvO^icas,  before  the  truce  with  Pyrrhus  was 

went  over  to  Sicilj.     Probably  a  concluded, 

truce    for  a  certain    period  was  ^^  Justin,  XVIII.  2.    Zonaras, 

agreed  to,  and  with  it  a  general  VIII.  5. 

exchange  of  prisoners.     Whether  ^"  Justin,  XVIII.  2. 
Pyrrhus  stipulated  any  thing  for 
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smuation  aeaimt  the  eood  faith  of  the  CarthaffiniaiL   chap. 
,  .  ^        ,    ,       , .  XXXVIL 

(MHfmnander  seems  quite  unfounded ;  this  very  anua-  ^rnrrj^ 

mecit  helped  the  Romans*"  in  attempting  to  recover  a.c.'278. 
Rhegium,  and  though  the  siege  did  not  succeed,  yet 
a  large  supply  of  timber,  Tfhich  the  Campanians  had 
collected  for  building  ships,  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Carthaginians  having  made  a  league  with  the  Ma- 
mertines  of  Messana»  watched  the  strait  with  their 
fleets  to  intercept  Pyrrhus  on  his  passage.  But  it 
seems  that  their  fleet  wn»  called  off  in  the  next  year 
to  be  employed  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  so  that 
Pyrrhus,  avoiding  Messana^  crossed  from  Locri  to 
Tauromenia*®^  without  opposition,  and  being  wel- 
comed there  by  the  tyrant  Tyndarion,  landed  his 
army,  and  marched  to  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse. 
His  operaticais  in  Sicily  lafrted  more  than  two 
years*®*;  his  fortune,  which  at  first  fevoured  him  in  . 
every  ent^^rise,  was  wrecked  in  a  fruitless  siege  of 
Lilybeeum  -  °' ;  disgusts  arose,  as  in  Italy,  between  him 
and  his  allies;  they  were  unmanageable  and  he  was 
tyrannical,  so  that  when  at  length  his  Italian  allies 
implored  him  to  come  once  again  to  their  aid,  he 
was  as  ready  to  leave  Sicily  as  he  had  before  been 
anxious  to  invade  it. 

During    his    absence    the   Samnites,   Lucanians,  ^J^5^' 

iM  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  Clinton  wrongly  understands  of 

XXII.  9.  the  year  479,  for  that,  according 

1^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  to  the  Greek  mode  of  reckoning, 

XXII.  11.  would  not  have  been  Irci  rpir^^ 

^  From  the  middle  of  476  to  but  Tcrdpr^. 
the  latter  end  of  478.  mi  rptrjp,        ^^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 

is  Appian's  expression,  Samnitic.  XXII.  14.    Plutarch,   Pyrrh.  22. 

Fragm.    XII.  which  Mr.  Fynes  23. 

vol;  II.  L  1 
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xxxV^i  B>^^^i^^^  ^^^  Tarentines,  still  continued  the  war. 

^-jj-^-jj^  They  ventured  no  battles  in  the  field,  but  resolutely 

Ac'278   defended  their  towns  and  fiwtnesses^®*,  and  some- 

lui^urin  *^™^®>  ^  always  happens  in  such  warfere,  inflicted 

of  Pmhut!  ^™®  partial  loss  on  the  enemy,  without  being  able 

to  change  in  any  degree  the  g^ieral  fortune  of  the 

contest.  The  consuls  employed  against  them  enjoyed 

a  triumph  at  the  end  of  each  campaign ;  Fabricius  at 

the  end  of  the  year  476*®*,  C.  Junius  Brutus  at  the 

end  of  477,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  at  the  end  of 

478.     In  the  mean  time  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  the 

colleague  of  C.  Junius  in  477,  had  recovered  Croton 

and  Locri ;  but  as  he  was  considered  the  principal 

cause  of  a  severe  repulse  sustained  by  himself  "^  and 

his  colleague  from  the  Samnites,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  year,  he  was  not  thought  deserving  of  a  triumph. 

A.U.C.  478.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  the  autumn  of  478  that 

py^ut  *  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy*".     But  his  return  was 

luj^'  ""    beset  with  enemies,  for  a  Carthaginian  fleet  attacked 

him  on  his  passage,  and  sunk  seventy  of  his  ships  of 

war"*,  and  when  he  landed  on  the  Italian  coast  he 

^^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  rbus  had  obtained  this  fleet  chiefly 

^^  Fabricioa  triumphed  in  De-  from  the  Syracusans,  who,  on  his 

cember,  Brutus  in  January^  thir*  first  arrival  in  Sicily,  gave  up  to 

teen  months  afterwards,  and  Fa-  him  their  whole  navy,  amounting 

bius  in  the  February  of  the  year  to  140  ships  of  war.    Diodorus, 

following,  when  Pyrrhus,  in  all  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXII.  11.    The 

probability,  was  already  returned  Carthaginians  employed  in  their 

to  Italy.  engagement  with  Duilius  in  the 

"^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  first  Punic  war  a  large  ship  which 

"*  Zonaras  expressly  says  that  they  took  from  Pyrrhus,  probably 

Pyrrhus  returned  in  the  vear  after  on  nis  retreat  from  Sicily.    Poly- 

the  consulship  of  P.  Runnus,  that  bius,   I.   23.    We  must  suppose 

is,  in  478.    VIII.  6.  that  the  ships  of  war  were  con- 

*^'   Appian,  Samnitic.    Fragm.  voying  the  transports  on  which 

XII.    Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  24.    Pyr-  Pyrrhus  had  embarked  his  army, 
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found  that  the  Mamertines  had  crossed  over  from    chap. 

XXXVII. 

Messana  to  beset  his  road  by  land,  and  he  had  to  'rr'^r^ 
cut  his  way  through  them  with  much  loss.  Yet  he  a.c.  276. 
reached  Tarentum  with  a  force  nearly  as  large  as 
that  which  he  had  first  brought  over  from  Epirus ;  as 
large  in  numbers,  but  of  a  very  different  quality, 
consisting  principally  of  mercenaries  raised  in  his 
Sicilian  wars,  men  of  all  countries,  Greek  and  bar- 
barian, and  whose  fidelity  would  last  no  longer  than 
their  general  was  victorious. 

No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  He  piunden 

the  temple 

commenced  active  operations.     The  Roman  consuls  ©f  Prowi^ 

^  nine  at 

were  employed  in  Lucania  and  in  Samnium"',  but  Locrf. 
he  received  no  interruption  from  them,  and  reco- 
vered Locri.  He  next  made  an  attempt  upon  tlhe- 
gium,  a  place  so  important,  from  its  position,  to  the 
success  of  any  new  expedition  to  Sicily;  but  the 
Campanian  garrison  resisted  Pyrrhus"^  as  stoutly  as 
they  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  His  old  allies,  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians'*^  received  him  coldly,  and, 
however  anxious  to  obtain  his  aid,  they  had  not, 
exhausted  as  they  were,  the  means  of  supplying  him 
with  money,  even  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  rely 
on  his  constancy  in  their  cause.  Thus  embarrassed, 
as  he  passed  by  Locri  on  his  return  from  Rhegium 
to  Tarentum,  he  listened  to  the  advice  of  some  of 


and  tliat  their  resistance  enabled        ^'^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 
the  transports  to  escape.  "*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.     Dion 

i»  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Gassius,  Fragm.  Peiresc.  XLII. 

l12 
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xxxviL  ^'®  followers *'^  and  plundered  the  temple  of  Proser- 
Xv^cm.  P^*^®'  ^^  '^®  vaults  underneath  this  temple  was  a 
A.C.  276.  laxge  treasure,  which  had  heen  buried  for  unknown 
generations,  and  no  mortal  eye  had  been  allowed  to 
look  on  it.  This  he  carried  ofl^  and  embarked  his 
spoil  on  board  of  his  ships,  to  transport  it  by  sea  to 
Tarentum.  A  storm  however  arose  and  wrecked 
the  ships,  and  cast  ashore  the  plundered  treasure  on 
the  coast  of  Locri.  Pyrrhus  was  moved,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  replaced  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  propitiate  her  anger.  But  when 
there  were  no  signs  given  that  she  accepted  his 
offering,  he  put  to  death  the  three  men  who  had  ad- 
vised him  to  commit  the  sacrilege,  and  even  yet  his 
mind  was  haunted  by  a  dread  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  his  own  commentaries*^'  recorded  his  belief 
that  Proserpine's  wrath  was  still  pursuing  him,  and 
bringing  on  his  arms  defeat  and  ruin.  If  Pyrrhus 
himself,  after  his  long  intercourse  with  the  Epicurean 
Cineas,  entertained  such  fears,  they  weighed  far  more 
heavily  doubtless  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  sol- 
diers and  his  allies ;  and  the  sense  of  being  pursued 
by  the  wrath  of  heaven  may  have  well  chilled  the 
hearts  of  the  bravest^  and  affected  in  no  small  degree 
the  issue  of  the  war. 
Religious  This  was  fast  approaching.  The  consuls  chosen 
rSSS!**     for  the  year  479  were  M'.  Curius  Dentatus  and  L. 


"*  Dionynus^  XIX.  9.  Appian,    6  Jlvppos  iv  roU  Idiots  vwofunifuuri 
Samnitic.  Fragm.  XI L  ypo^ci. 

"7  Dionysius,  XIX.  w  jcal  avrhg 
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Cornelius  Lentulus.     The  Romans  on  their  side  also    chap. 

XXXVII 

were  visited  by  religious  terrors ;  during  the  year  ^ — ..— -^ 
478  a  fetal  pestilence  had  raged  amongst  them^*®,  a.c.  275.' 
and  now  the  clay  statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  summit  of 
the  Gapitoline  temple  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
shattered  to  pieces.  The  head  of  the  image  was 
no  where  to  be  found,  and  the  augurs  declared  that 
the  storm  had  blown  it  into  the  Tiber,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  searched  for  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  It  was  found  in  the  very  place  in  which 
the  augurs  had  commanded  the  search  to  be  made. 

Fears  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  seventy  of 
dread  of  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus,  made  the  Romans  m  the  en- 

listment  of 

backward  to  enlist  in  the  legions.  Those  who  were  loidicrB. 
summoned  did  not  answer  to  their  names,  upon 
which  the  consul,  M\  Curius'^*,  commanded  that 
the  goods  of  the  first  de&ulter  should  be  publicly 
sold.  A  public  sale  of  a  man's  property  by  the 
sentence  of  a  magistrate  rendered  him  incapable  of 
exercising  afterwards  any  political  rights;  but  the 
necessity  of  a  severe  example  was  so  felt,  that  no 
tribune  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  offender,  and  the 
consuFs  order  was  carried  into  execution.     The  usual 


'"•  Orosius,  IV.  2.    Uvy,  Epi-  interfere,  the  consul's  power  might 

tome,  XIV.    Cicero,  de  Divinat.  indeed  extend  to  any  thing ;  and 

L  10.  we  know  that  the  Romans  were 

"*  lAvj,  Epitome,  XIV.  Vale-  most  tolerant  even  of  the  greatest 

rius  Mazimus,  VI.  3,§  4,  adds  to  severity,  when  the  public  service 

this  story,  that  Carius  sold  not  seemed  to  require  it.      But   the 

only  die  property  of  the  defaulter,  authority  of  a  collector  of  anec- 

but    the    man    himself,    saying,  dotes  is  so  small,  that  Valerius' 

'*  that  the  Commonwealth  wanted  addition  to  the  story  must  be  con- 

no  citizen  who  did  not  know  how  sidered  very  doubtful, 
to  obey."    If  the  tribunes  did  not 
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CHAP,    number  of  lecrions  was   then  raised;    Lentulus''^ 
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'r-rrv—; ^  marched  into  Lucania,  Curius  into  Samnium. 
p^i5i\i^nd      Pyrrhus  took  the  field  against  Curius  with  his  own 
M'.  curi«  army,  and  the  flower  of  the  force  of  Tarentum^  and 
each  other   a  divisioD  of  Samnites;    the  rest  of  the  Samnite 

near  Bene- 

ventum.  army  was  sent  into  Lucania  to  prevent  Lentulus 
from  coming  to  join  his  colleague.  Curius,  finding 
that  Pyrrhus  was  marching  against  him,  sent  to  call 
his  colleague  to  his  aid ;  and  in  the  mean  while  the 
omens  would  not  allow  him  to  attack  the  enemy"\ 
and  he  lay  encamped  in  a  strong  position  near  Bene- 
ventum.  There  is  much  rugged  and  diflScult  coun- 
try behind  the  town  on  the  road  towards  Apulia,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  ground  in  the 
valley  of  the  Calore  below  it,  which  v«^as  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Manfred  and  Charles  of 
Anjou.  But  whether  they  fought  on  the  same 
ground  which  had  witnessed  the  last  encounter 
between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans^  it  is  not  possible 
to  determine. 

UnsuccciMi-       Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  ool- 

fiil  night-  '' 

p*J?huf to  ^^*^K^^  joined  him,  and  he  planned  an  attack  upon 
KJ^Sin  '*"*  ^^®  camp  by  night*".  He  set  out  by  torch-light,  vrith 
"™p-  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  ele- 
phants; but  the  way  vms  long,  and  the  country 
overgrovm  with  wood,  and  intersected  with  steep 
ravines ;  so  that  his  progress  was  slow,  and  at  last 
the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  con- 


i=«  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.  "»  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  26.     Dio- 

1"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.  oysius,  XIX.  12—14. 
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tinuallj  missing  their  way.  Day  broke  before  they  chap. 
reached  their  destination ;  but  still  the  enemy  were  "TTr/rr;^ 
not  aware  of  their  approach  till  they  had  sur-  A.c.276. 
mounted  the  heights  above  the  Roman  camp,  and 
were  descending  to  attack  it  from  the  vantage 
ground.  Then  Curius  led  out  his  troops  to  oppose 
them;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the 
Romans  a  great  advantage  over  the  heavy-armed 
Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  surprise 
them  had  foiled.  But  the  action  seems  to  have 
been  decided  by  an  accident;  for  one  of  Pyrrhus' 
elephants  was  wounded,  and  running  wild  among  its 
own  men,  threw  them  into  disorder ;  nor  could  they 
offer  a  long  resistance,  being  almost  exhausted  with 
the  fatigue  of  their  night-march.  They  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss  ^*^ ;  two  elephants  were  killed,  and 
eight  being  forced  into  impracticable  ground  from 
which  there  was  no  outlet,  were  surrendered  to  the 
Romans  by  their  drivers. 

Thus   encounured,   Curius   no  lonffer  declined  aBATTLsop 

Benkvsn- 

decisive  action  on  equal  eround  :  he  descended  into  tum.  Pyr- 

^  rhu«  is  de- 

the  plain  ***,  and  met  Pyrrhus  in  the  open  field.     On  feated. 
one  wing  the  Romans  were  victorious,  on  the  other, 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  the  elephants'  charge, 
they  were  driven  back  to  their  camp  "*.     But  their 

^^  Dion 78iu8,  XIX.  14.  story  which   Dionysius  and  Plu- 

*"  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.     The  tarch  relate  of  the  first  action,  is 

scene  of  the  battle  is  placed  by  by  Zonaras  and  Floras  referred  to 

Orosius  and  Floras  'Mn  campis  the    last    and    decisive    battle; 

Arusinis,"  or  "  sub  campis  Am-  namely,    that  a  young    elephant 

sinis ;"  but  this  name  is  unknown  having  been  wounded,  and  running 

to  us,  and  does  not  enable  us  to  about   screaming,  its  cries  were 

determine  the  place  exactly.  heard  by  its  mother,  and  so  ex- 

>^   Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  25.    The  cited  her,  that  she   too  became 
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CHAP,  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  the 
ATTclTd  ^^^''^'s  ^^  '^^  rampart,  and  these  so  annoyed  the 
A.C.  275.  elephants,  that  they  tnmed  about^  and  fled  through 
their  own  ranks,  bearing  down  all  before  them. 
When  the  phalanx  was  thus  disordered,  the  Romans 
attacked  it  vigorously,  and  made  their  way  into  the 
mass;  and  then  their  swords  had  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  the  long  spears  of  the  enemy,  and  their 
victory  was  speedy  and  complete. 
Wm  itoi  What  number  of  men  were  killed  or  taken  is 
*o  e'IST*  ^^ri^^sly  reported ;  but  the  overthrow  was  decisive ; 
and  Pyrrhus  retreated  to  Tarentum,  resolved  imme- 
diately to  evacuate  Italy.  Yet^  as  if  he  still  clung 
to  the  hope  of  returning  hereafter,  he  left  Milo  with 
his  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  and  then 
embarked  for  Epirus*^*.  He  landed  in  his  native 
kingdom  with  no  more  than  eight  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse  "',  and  without  money  to  main- 
tain even  these.  Thus  he  was  forced  to  engage  in 
new  enterprises ;  and  often  victorious  in  battle,  but 
never  successful  in  war,  he  perished  two  or  three 
years  afterwards,  as  is  well  known,  by  a  woman's 
hand,  in  his  attack  upon  Argos. 

ungovernable,  and  threw  the  Greek  Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  that 

army  into  disorder,  and  that  this  the  Romans  therefore  did  not  ven- 

accident  first  turned  the  fortune  of  ture  to  advance  upon  TEU^ntum. 

the  day.  Pausanias,  I.  13 ;  compare  Nie- 

^^  It  is  said  that  a  report  was  buhr,  Vol.  III.  p.  610,  and  note 

pnrposely  circulated  by  Pvrrhus,  927* 

of   the   speedy  arrival    of    rein-  ''^  Plutarch,  Pyrrb.  26. 
forcements   from    the   kings    of 
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489  A.u.a,  275  to  265  a.c. 


*'  Franco  was  now  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  .  .  .  And 
thus  having  conquered  herself,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  and  no  longer 
apprehensive  of  any  foreign  enemy,  she  was  prepared  to  carry  her 
arms  into  other  countries/'— Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  Chap.  I.  Part  11. 


We  have  seen  that  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  on  xJ^xyni 
the  coasts  of  Latium  in  the  heat  of  the  war  with  ^;;i;jij^ 
Pyrrhus,  to  offer  its  assistance  to  the  Romans.     The  R^omrilid 
offer  was  then  refused,  but  very  soon  afterwards  a  C"'*'>»««- 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage  \ 
in  which  both  nations  engaged  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  assisting  one  another,   even   if 
either   should  conclude  an  alliance  with  Pyrrhus; 
that  is  to  say,  their  alliance  with  him  was  to  be  sub- 

>  Polybius,  III.  25. 
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CHAP,    ordinate  to  their  alliance  with  each  other,  and  in- 

XXXVIII. 

^ — '^ — '  stead  of  aiding  him  in  his  attacks  against  the  other, 
they  were  in  such  a  case  to  aid  one  another,  even 
against   him.     Such  were  the  relations  subsisting 
between    Rome  and   CSarthage  in   the  year  479 ; 
eleven   years   afterwards   these   friendly   ties    were 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  two  nations  were  engaged 
in  the  first  Punic  war. 
r/^to''"       ^^  ^**  froTXi  the  moment  that  Pyrrhus  embarked 
fi«t*p*unic   ^^  Tarentum  to  return  to  Epirus,  the  whole  stream 
"^^  of  our  history  begins  to  set  towards  that  great  period 

when  Rome  and  Carthage  first  became  enemies. 
The  relics  of  wars  in  Italy,  which  still  remain  to*  be 
noticed,  are  only  like  a  clearing  of  the  ground  for 
that  mightier  contest ;  and  the  union  of  all  Italy 
under  one  dominion  is  rather  to  be  regarded  for  the 
present  as  the  forging  of  that  iron  power  by  which 
Carthage  was  to  be  crushed,  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  bowed  into  subjection,  than  as  the  completion 
of  the  magnificent  and  complicated  fabric  in  which 
law  and  polity  were  to  abide  as  in  their  appointed 
temple.  The  very  barrenness  of  the  political  history 
of  Rome  during  the  half  century  which  followed  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  is  in  itself  a  presumption  that  the 
energies  of  the  Roman  people  at  this  time  were 
employed  abroad  rather  than  at  home.  I  shall 
therefore  defer  all  notice  of  the  internal  state  of 
Italy  under  the  Roman  sovereignty,  till  we  come  to 
the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Then,  when 
Hannibal's  sword  was  probing  so  deeply  every  un- 
sound part  in  the  Roman  dominion,  and  when  he 
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v^hs  labourinir  to  array  Campania  and  Samnium  and    chap. 

f^  ../.*.!  1..  .  XXXVIII. 

Lucania  and  Bruttmm  in  a  fifth  coalition  against ' — ^^ — ' 
Rome,  the  internal  relations  of  the  Italian  states 
towards  the  Romans  and  towards  each  other  will 
necessarily  demand  our  attention.  But  for  the  pre- 
sent I  shall  merely  regard  them  as  hlended  into  one 
great  rnass^  which  was  presently  to  he  engaged  in 
deadly  conflict  with  the  dominion  of  Carthage. 

After  Pyrrhus  left  Italy,  his  general,  Milo,  retained  ^xifizTa" 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum  for  nearly  four  years.     The  fXitum. 
aristocratical  party,  which  had  been  from  the  begin-  to^EpSST* 
ning   opposed  to  the  Epirot  alliance,  now  endea- f,,";^*'**^ 
voured  to  rid  themselves  of  it  by  force  of  arms. 
They  failed,  however,  in  their  attempt  to  recover 
the  citadel,  and  then  leaving  Tarentum,  they  occu- 
pied a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood ',  from  whence  they 
carried  on  a  plundering  war&re  against  the  city,  and 
were  able  to  make  their  own  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans.    Even  the  popular  party  were  tired  of  the 
foreign  garrison  and  its  governor,  but  feeling  that 
they  never  could  be  forgiven  by  the  Romans,  they 
looked  elsewhere  for  aid,  and  sent  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian commanders  ^  in  Sicily  to  deliver  them  from 
Mile's  dominion.     A   Carthaginian   fleet  appeared 
accordingly  before  the  harbour,  while  L.  Papirius 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  This  was  is  greatly  distorted  and  ezagge- 
Bke  the  aristocratical  party  in  Cor«  rated,  for  he  makes  the  Tarentines 
cyra,  who,  after  their  expulsion  call  in  the  aid  of  Carthage  not 
from  the  city,  built  a  fort  in  the  against  Milo,  but  against  Home, 
mountains,  from  whence  they  and  says  that  a  regular  action 
plundered  the  lands  of  their  oppo-  took  place  between  the  Roman 
nents.    Thucyd.  III.  85.  and  Carthaginian  forces,  in  which 

*  Zonaras,  VIII.   6.    Orosius,  the  Romans  were  victorious. 
IV.  3.  But  the  account  in  Orosius 
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CHAP    Cursor,  the  Roman  consul,  was  besieging  the  town  by 
Ainr482  '^^^'     ®"*   Papirius   dreading  the  interference  of 
A.c.  272.  Carthage,  treated  secretly  with  Milo  *,  and  persuaded 
him  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  the  Romans,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Epims 
with  his  garrison  and  all  their  baggage.     Thus  Taren- 
turn  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Carthaginian  fleet  returned  to  Sicily.     The 
Roman  government  complained  of  its  appearance  on 
the  coasts  of  Italy  \  when  its  assistance  had  not  been 
requested  by  Rome;  and   the  Carthaginians,    now 
that  Tarentum  was  actually  in  the  Roman  power, 
disavowed  the  expedition  as  an  unauthorized  act  of 
their  officers  in  Sicily. 
subiogation      The  death  or  banishment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
turn.  democratical  party  at  Tarentum   atoned  no  doabt 

for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  ambassad<»rs,  and 
for  the  zealous  enmity  which  had  organized  against 
Rome  the  fourth  Samnite  war.  When  vengeance 
was  satisfied,  policy  demanded  the  complete  humi- 
liation of  a  city  which  had  shown  both  the  will  and 
the  power  to  injure  ^  Tarentum  was  dismantled,  its 
fleet  and  all  its  stores  of  arms  were  surrendered,  it 


*  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.    Frontinas,  rentines  against  his  officer ;  the 

Strategem.  III.  3,  §  1.  offence  complained  of,    however, 

'  OrosiuB,  IV.  5.  That  the  in-  was  in  all  probability  the  appear- 
terference  of  the  Carthaginians  on  ance  of  a  foreign  fleet,  uninvited 
this  occasion  was  complained  of  by  the  Romans,  on  the  coasts  of 
by  the  Romans  appears  also  from  what  they  would  consider  the  Ro- 
Livy,  Epitome,  XIV.,  and  from  man  dominion.  But  the  Carthagi- 
Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Vatican,  nians  mi^ht  answer,  that  the  coast 
LVII.  Yet  as  Pyrrhus  was  the  of  lapygia  was  not  yet  to  be  re- 
enemy  of  Carthage,  the  Carthagi-  garded  as  belonging  to  Rome, 
nians  might  lawfully  aid  the  Ta*  '  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 
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was  made  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  and  a  Roman  gar-    chap. 
rison  \  it  seems,  was  quartered  in  the  citadel  When  ^7^;,-Tr: 

A.U.C  482. 

thus  effectually  disarmed  and  fettered,  the  Tarentines  a.c.  272. 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  municipal  freedom,  as 
the  allies^  and  not  the  subjects  of  Rome. 

In  the  same  year,  immediately  before  the  fJall  of  s^J^miMion 
Tarentum,  Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  bad^^j^* 
made  their  final  and  absolute  submission.  L.  Papi-  ^^  ^^^ 
rius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus,  who  had 
been  consuls  together  one  and  twenty  years  earlier 
in  the  great  campaign  which  decided  the  third  Sam- 
nite  war,  were  elected  consuls  together  for  the 
second  time,  to  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  present 
contest.  Carvilius  invaded  Samnium  *  and  received  ^ 
the  submission  of  the  Samnites;  Papirius  received 
that  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  The  three 
nations  all  retained  their  municipal  freedom,  or  ra- 
ther their  several  towns  or  districts  were  left  free 
individually,  but  their  national  union  was  dissolved ; 
and  they  were  probably  not  even  allowed  to  inter- 
marry with  or  to  inherit  property  from  each  other. 
Besides  this,  they  made  undoubtedly  large  cessions 
of  territory,  and  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  *  for 
their  future  good  behaviour.  It  is  mentioned  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  Bruttians  ceded  the  half  of  their 
mountain  and  forest  district,  called   Sila  \  or  the 

7  In  the  interval  between  the  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

first  and  second   Panic   wars,  a  *  This  appears  from  Zonaras, 

legion  W9A  regularly  stationed  at  VIII.  7,  where  Lollius,  a  Samnite 

Tarentum.  Poly  bins,  II.  24.  Nie-  hostage,  is  said  to  have  escaped 

buhr  thinks  that  this  had  been  the  from  Rome, 

case  ever  since  the  surrender  of  ^°  Dionysius,  XX.   5.    Sila  is 

the  city.  doubtless  the  same  word  as  Silva 
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CHAP.    Weald ;  a  tract  rich  to  this  day  in  all  varieties  of 

JLaA.  V  Ilia 

aIucI^  timber  trees,  and  in   wide  ranges  of  well-watered 

A.C.  272.  pastures,  and  &niou8  for  yielding  the  best  vegetable 

pitch  known  to  the  ancients.     The  right  of  preparing 

this   pitch  was  let  as  usual   by  the  censors,   and 

brought  in  to  the  republic  a  large  revenue. 

^AC^'270*'      '^^^  t^i©  Romans  had  put  down  all  their  enemies 

If^^^^  in  the  south  of  Italy,  except  the  rebellious  soldiers 

rii'rlr'    ^^  *^^  eighth  legion  who  had  taken  possession  of 

Rhegiam.    Rhegium.     These  however  were  reduced  two  years 

later  by  the  consul,  C.  Genucius".      A   separate 

treaty  concluded  with  the  Mamertines  of  Messana" 

had  cut  them  off  from  their  most  natural  succour, 

and  Hiero,  who  since  Pyrrhus  had  left  Sicily  had 

been  raised  by  his  merit  and  services^'  to  the  throne 

of  Syracuse,  took  an  active  part  against  them,  and 

supplied  the  Roman  besieging  army,  not  with  com 

only,  but  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  soldiers.     Thus 

the  town  of  Rhegium  was  at  last  stormed,  and  most 

of  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword  in  the  assault     Of 

the  survivors,  all  except  the  soldiers  of  the  original 

legion  were  executed"  by  the  consul  on  the  spot; 

but  these,  as  Campanian  citizens  *^  and,  therefore, 

having  all  the  private  rights  of  citizens  of  Rome, 

were  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and 

people.     When  they  were  brought  to  Rome,  one  of 


and  as  vX^.    For  the  actual  state  "  Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

of  this  forest  country,  see    Mr.  ^'  Polybius,  I.  8,  9.     Justin, 

Keppel    Craven,    Tour    in    the  XXIII.  4.    Zonaras,  VIII.  6. 

Southern    Provinces    of   Naples,  ^*  Orosias,  IV.  3. 

p.  242.  ^  See  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  Vol. 

"  Dionysius,  XX.  7.  II.  p.  57.  Eng.  Transl. 
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the  tribunes  pleaded  in  their  behalf  that  they  were    chap. 
Roman  citizens^",  and  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death,  ]r77}r^ 
except  by  the  judgment  of  the  people ;  but  the  peo-  ^^-  ^70. 
pie  were  as  little  disposed  to  mercy  as  the  senate, 
and  the  thirty-three  tribes*'  condemned  them  unani- 
mously.    They  were  thus  all  scourged  and  beheaded, 
to  the   number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and 
their  bodies  were  cast  out  unburied.     Bhegium  and 
its  territory  were  restored  to  the  survivors  of  the  old 
inhabitants. 

In  the  next  year  one  of  the  Samnite'*  hostages  a.u.c.  485. 
escaped  from  Rome,  and  revived  a  firuerilla  warfare  shin 

,  ffuerilla  war 

in  the  country  of  the  Caracenians  in  northern  Sam-  mSamnium. 
nium.     Both   consuls  were  employed  to  crush  at 
once  an  enemy  who  might  soon  have  become  formi- 
dable, and  the  bands  which  had  taken  up  arms  were 
soon  dispersed,  and  their  strongholds  taken,  although 


M  Valerius  Maximus,  II.  7>  §  tion  of  the  Campanians.  Vol.  II. 
15.  The  same  thing  happened  note  136.  Eng.  Transl.  It  rather 
after  the  reduction  of  Capua  in  appears  from  the  definition  of  the 
the  second  Punic  war.  The  Cam-  term  municeps,  given  by  Festus 
panians  being  Roman  citizens,  the  from  Ser.  Sulpicius  the  younger, 
senate  could  not  determine  their  that  the  Campanians,  and  others 
fete  without  being  empowered  by  in  the  same  relation  to  Rome,  en- 
the  people  to  do  so ;  and  accord-  joyed  actually  all  the  private  rights 
ingly  the  tribes  voted  that  what-  of  Roman  citizens,  without  for- 
ever sentence  the  senate  might  feiting  their  own  Campanian  fran- 
pass  should  have  their  authority  chise ;  and  this  too  seems  implied 
for  its  full  execution.  Livy,  XXVl  by  the  fact  of  their  forming  a  repi- 
33.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  lar  legion  in  war,  instead  of  being 
power  of  taking  up  the  Roman  reckoned  merely  as  auxiliaries, 
franchise  at  pleasure  should  be  ^^  Dionysius,  XX.  7>  Polybius, 
considered  as  so  completely  equi-  I.  7* 

valent  to  the  possession  of   the  ^  Zonaras,  VIII.  7*  Dionysius, 

franchise  actually,  which  is  Nie-  XX.  9. 
buhr's  explanation  of  the  condi- 
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CHAP,    not  without  some  loss  and  danirer  on  the  part  of  the 

XXXVIII. 

^ — ., — '  conquerors. 

^j^Q^2^'     A  war  followed  with  a  people  whose  name  has 
^d^    only  once  hefore  been  heard  of  in  Roman  history, 
Iwul^*  the  Picentians  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.     The 
Picentians  had  become  the  allies  of  Rome*^  thirty- 
one  years  before  this  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  Samnite  war,  and  they  had  ever  since  observed 
the  alliance  faithfully.     But  in  the  year  486  we  find 
two  consular  armies'®  employed  against  them,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  they  submitted  at  discretion. 
A  portion  of  them  was  removed  to  the  coast  of  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  and  settled  in  the  country  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Samnites,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  »Salemum*^     It  may  have  been  that  this 
migration  had    been   commanded    by  the   Ronoian 
government  as  a  measure  of  state  policy,  in  order  to 
people  the  old  Samnite  coast  with  less  suspected 
inhabitants,  and  to  acquire  as  Roman  domsdn  the 
lands  which   the  Picentians  had  left  in  their  old 
country ;  and  the  Picentians  perhaps,  like  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  third  Punic  war,  unwilling  to  be 
torn  from  their  native  land,  rose  against  Rome  in 
mere  despair.     But  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the 
war,  it  ended  in  the  speedy  and  complete  conquest  ** 
of  the  Picentian  people. 


^*  See  page  318  of  this  volame.  dius,  triumphed  over  the  Picen* 

^  The  Fasti  Capitolini  record  tians. 

that  hoth  the  consuls  of  the  year,  ^*  Strabo,  V.  p.  251. 

P.  Sempronius  and  Appius  Clau-  "  The  Picentian  war  is  briefly 
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The  last  gleanings  of  Italian  independence  were  ^  chap. 
gathered  in  during   the  two  years  which  next  fol-  ^     -^      ' 
lowed.     The  Sallentines  and  Messapians  had  at  one   ^^j 
time  taken  part  in  the  confederacy*'  of  Southern    *  266.^^ 
Italy  against  Rome,  but  they  had  withdrawn  from  *^^**^ 
the  cause  before  its  overthrow.     Their  repentance,  ^"PJ^jg"  *^ 
however,  availed  them  nothing,  for  the  port  of  Brun-  «»»™- 
disium  in  the   Sallentine   territory  was  a  position 
which  the  Romans  were  very  anxious  to  secure** ;  the 
more  so  as  Alexander  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  was  reign- 
ing in  Epirus,  and  had  inherited  much  of  the  war- 
like temper  of  his  father ;  and  whether  for  attack  or 
defence,  the  possession  of  Brundisium,  the  favourite 
point  of  commimication  in  later  times  with  Greece 
and  the  East,  appeared  therefore  to  the  Romans  very 
desirable.     Accordingly  the  Sallentines  and  Messar 
pians  were  reduced  to  submission,  andBrundisium  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.     They  did  not  send  a  colony 
thither  till  3ome  years*^  afterwards,  but  the  land  must 
in  the  mean  while  have  formed  a  part  of  their  domain, 

noticed  by  Florus,  I.  19»  by  Eu-  theSammteByLucaniaDs^andBrat- 

tropitw,  and  by  Orodus,  IV.  4.  tians  submitted,  so  that  they  had 

A  great  earthquake  happened  just  probably  left  the  confederacy  at  an 

as  the  Roman  and  Picentian  ar-  earlier  period. 

mies  were  going  to  engage,  upon  ^  Zonaras,  cop3ring  from  Dion 

which  P.  Sempronius,  the  consul,  Cassius,  accuses  the  Romans  of 

vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  making  war  on  the  Sallentines  be- 

earth.    The  population  of  the  Pi-  cause  they  wished  to  get  posses- 

centians,  when  they  submitted  to  sion  of  Brundisium.    VIII.  7. 

the  Romans,  amounted,  according  **  In  the  latter  part  of  the  first 

to  Pliny  (Hist.  Natur.  III.  §  110),  Punic  war.    See  livy.  Epitome, 

to  360,000  souls.  XIX.     But  Eorus  says  (I.  20) 

'*  They  had  fought  under  Pyr-  that  Brundisium  with  its  famous 

rhus  at  Asculum ;  see  Frontinus,  port  was  reduced  by  M.  Atilius, 

Strategem.  II.  3,  §  21 ;  and  they  who  was  one  of  the  consuls  of  the 

are  not  mentioned  as  conquered  year  487.    And  so  also  does  £u- 

by  Papirius  and  Carvilius,  when  tropins. 

VOL.  11.  M  m 
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CHAP,   and  the  port  in  all  probabUity  was  occupied  by  a 
' — V — '  Roman  garrison. 

conoueti  of     In  the  midst  of  the  Sallentine  war,  the  consuls 
u^s.   ^""^  of  the  year  488  triumphed  over  the  Sarsinatians", 
a  people   of  Umbria,  and  the  countrymen  of  the 
comic  poet  Plautus.     Livy*s  Epitome"  speaks  of 
the   Umbrians   generally,  and  says    that  they,   as 
well  as  the  Sallentines,  submitted  to  the  Romans  at 
discretion. 
War  with        Ouc  moro  conquest  still  remained  to  be  achieved,  a 
nians.        couquost  Called  for  by  political  jealousy  no  less  than 
A.c.m'  by  national  ambition.     The  aristocracy  of  Volsinii** 
applied  to  Rome  for  aid  against  the  intolerable  ty- 
ranny of  their  former  serfs  or  vassals^  who  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  government.  As  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  large  navy  in  the  Persiaii  invasions 
first  led  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  poorer  classes  at 
Athens,  and  as  wars  with  foreign  states  had  finvoured 


^  Fasti  CapitoliDi.  Volsinii,  and  shows  the  vague  and 

^  Epitome,    XV.     "  Umbriet  exaggerated  form  in  which  erea 

Sallentini  yicti  in  deditionem  ac-  contemporary   events    in    distant 

cepti  sunt."  countries  are  related,  when  there 

^  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.    Auct.  de  is  no  real  historian  to  sift  them. 

Viris  Illustrib.    **  Decius  Mus."  According  to  this  story,  "  the  city 

Florus,  I.  21.  Valerius  Maximus,  is  very  strong;  for  in  the  midst  of 

JX.  1,  Extern.  §  2.     Orosius,  IV.  it  there  is  a  hill  that  runs  up  thirty 

5.   All  these  writers  call  the  revo-  stadia   in    height ;    and   beneath 

lution  at  Volsinii  a  rising  of  slaves  there  is  a  forest  of  all  sorts  of 

against  their  masters ;  just  as  He-  trees,  and  much  water.    So  the 

rodotus  represents  a  similar  revo-  people  of  the  city,  fearing  lest  any 

lution  at  Argos,  after  the  old  citi-  of  them  should  become  a  tyrant, 

zens  had  been  greatly  weakened  set  up  their  freedmen  to  be  their 

by  their  wars  with  Sparta.  VI.  83.  magistrates ;  and  these  freedmen 

The  story  told  in  the  work  "  De  rule  over  them,  and  others  of  the 

Mirabil.    Auscultationibus,"    94.  same  sort  are  appointed  in  their 

ed.  fiekker,  wrongly  ascribed  to  plac«  at  the  end  of  the  year/' 
Aristotle,  relates  undoubtedly  to 
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the  liberties  of  the  Roman  commons,  so  the  lonir    chap. 

XXXVIII, 

ware  in  which  Volsinii  had  been  ensaired  with  Rome  ^ — v^ — ' 

®   °  A.U.C.4B9, 

had  obliged  the  aristocracy  to  arm  and  train  their  a.c.  266. 
vassals,  till  they,  feeling  their  importance  and  power, 
had  risen  against  their  old  lords,  and  had  established 
their  own  complete  ascendancy.  But  in  proportion  as 
they  had  been  more  degraded  and  oppressed  than  the 
Roman  commons,  so  was  their  triumph  far  less  happy. 
Slaves  let  loose  knew  not  how  to  become  citizens ; 
two  only  social  relations  had  they  ever  known,  those 
of  oppressor  and  oppressed ;  and  having  ceased  to  be 
the  one,  they  became  immediately  the  other.  They 
retaliated  on  their  former  masters  the  woret  atro- 
cities which  they  had  themselves  been  made  to 
suffer** ;  and  when  they  found  that  some  of  the  op- 
pressed party  had  applied  to  Rome  for  aid,  they  put 
many  of  them  to  death '^  as  for  an  act  of  treason. 
This  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  the  Romans 
to  interfere,  and,  as  the  present  ruling  party  in  Vol- 
sinii were  regarded  as  little  better  than  revolted 
slaves,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  commons  would 
be  ready  to  put  them  down  no  less  than  the  senate. 
National  ambition  no  doubt  made  the  enterprise 
doubly  welcome ;  perhaps  too  the  accusation  of  Me- 
trodorus"  was  not  without  foundation,  when  he  a^ 

»  Valerius   Maximus,  IX.    1.  »  Zonanw,  VIII.  7. 

The  worst   of  all   the    outrages  "  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur.  XXXIV. 

there  described  was  practised  in  §    34.      Metrodorus   of   Scepsis 

some  instances  by  the  feudal  aris-  liTed  in  the  seventh  century  of 

tocracy  in  modem  Europe ;  and  it  Rome,   and    was    intimate    with 

is  far  more  likely  that  the  Volsi-  Mithridates,  whose  hatred  against 

nian  serfs  retaliated  it  upon  their  the  Romans  »he  shared  to  such  a 

masters  than  that  they  should  hare  degree^  that  he  was  called  6  fuao' 

been  the  first  inventors  of  it.  pSfuuot.      His   chaige,  whether 

M  m  2 
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CHAP,    cribed  the  war  to  a  baser  passiDn,  and  said  that  the 

XXXVIII 

' — — '*  two  thousand  statues  with  which  Volsinii  was  oma- 

A.U.C.  480. 

A.C.  ii6&. '  meated,  tempted  the  Romans  to  attack  it.  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Gurges,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  489,  laid 
siege  to  Volsinii  with  a  consular  army'';  but  haying 
been  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  he  left  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his 
successors ''.  In  the  following  year  Volsinii  was 
taken ;  bloody  executions  took  place,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  the  new  Volsinian  citizens,  who  were  not 
put  to  death,  were  given  up  as  serfs  once  again  to 
their  former  masters.  But  the  old  Volsinian  aris- 
tocracy were  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  city  of 
their  fathers.  Volsinii  was  destroyed,  its  statues  no 
doubt  were  carried  to  Rome,  and  its  old  citizens  were 
settled  in  a  new  spot"  on  the  lower  ground  near  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  apparently  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  modem  town  of  Bolsena. 
TheRo-  Thus  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  from  the  Macra 
nf^'sTdi  and  the  Rubicon  to  Rhegium  and  Brundisium  was 
become  more  or  less  subject  to  Rome.  But  it  wa43 
not  merely  that  the  several  Italian  nations  were  to 

true  or  false,  is  at  least  con-  tor,  or  as  dictator,  we  know  not. 
sistent  with  those  other  represent-  The  same  writer  also  says  that 
ations  which  speak  of  the  grow-  Appius  Claudius,  the  consnl  of 
ing  wealth  and  increased  love  of  the  year  490,  obtained  the  sur- 
wealth  among  the  Romans  at  this  name  of  Caudez  after  hia  con- 
period,  quests  of  the  Volsinians ;  but  the 
^  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  rasti  Capitolini  give  the  honour 
"*  The  author  "  De  Viris  Illus-  of  the  conquest  to  his  colleague, 
tribus"  ascribes  the  conquest  of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  tri- 
Volsinii  to  Decius  Mus,  who  was  umphed  "  de  Vulsiniensibus,  An. 
consul  in  475,  and  «fought  with  cdxxcix.  K.  Nov." 
Pyrrhus  at  Asculum.  But  whe-  **  Zonaras,  VIII.  7. 
ther  Decius  was  employed  as  pr»- 


msns  sove- 
Italj. 
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follow  In  war  where  Rome  might  choose  to  lead  -rvYv?iT 

AAA.  V  1.U* 

them ;  nor  yet  that  they  paid  a  certain  tribute  to  the  '^(T^^ 
sovereign  state,  such  as  Athens  received  from  her  ^'^'  ^^• 
subject  allies.  The  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  had 
wrested  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  conquered 
nations  in  every  part  of  the  peninsula;  forests, 
mines,  and  harbours  had  become  the  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  from  which  a  large  revenue  was 
derived ;  so  that  all  classes  of  Roman  citizens  were 
enriched  by  their  victories ;  the  rich  acquired  a  great 
extent  of  land  to  hold  in  occupation;  the  poor 
obtained  grants  of  land  in  freehold  by  an  agrarian 
law :  while  the  great  increase  of  revenue  required  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  collect  it,  and  thus 
from  the  quastors  to  the  lowest  collectors  or  clerks 
employed  under  them,  all  the  oflScers  of  government 
l)ecame  suddenly  multiplied. 

The  changes,  indeed,  which  were  wrought  in  the  oreat 
course  of  ten  years,  from  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  to  whSf took 
the  conquest  of  Volsinli,   must  have  affected  the  periaTm  the 
whole  life  and   character  of  the   Roman    people.  theRonuoi. 
Even  the  mere  fragmentary  notices,  which  are  all 
that   we   possess  of  this  period,  record,  first,   the 
increase  of  the  number  of  quaestors  from  four  to 
eight**;  secondly,  a  distribution  of  land,  in  portions 
of  seven  jugera'^  to   each  citizen,. to  the   Roman 
commons  generally ;  thirdly,  a  distribution  of  money 
amongst  the  citizens  *^  probably  amongst  those  of 
the  city  tribes  who  did  not  wish  to  become  possessors 

»  Livy,  Epitome,  XV.  ^  DionysiuB,  XX.  ad  finem. 

»•  ColumeUa,  Pnefat. 
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the  money  so   distributed  having  arisen 


CHAP,   of  land 

"XXXVIII, 

^-^. — '*  from  the  sale  of  conquered  territory ;  fourthly,  the 
A.c.  265. '  first  adoption  of  a  silver  coinage,  copper  having 
been  hitherto  the  only  currency  of  the  state**; 
fifthly,  the  appointment  of  several  new  magistrates 
or  commissioners,  such  as  the  decemviri  litibus 
judicandis^^  or  the  board  of  ten,  who  presided  over 
the  court  of  the  centumviri  or  hundred  judges ;  the 
board  of  four  *®,  who  had  the  care  of  the  streets  and 
roads ;  the  board  of  five,  who  acted  for  the  magis* 
trates  during  the  night**,  the  consuls'  ordinary 
responsibility  ceasing  with  the  going  down  of  the 
sun ;  and  the  board  of  three,  who  had  the  care  of 


w  PUnv,  Hi8t.  Natur.  XXXIII. 
§  44.  Tne  silver  coinage  was  first 
introduced  in  the  year  485;  and 
the  coins  struck  were  denarii, 
quinarii,  and  sestertii.  It  is  still 
a  great  question  in  whose  hands 
the  right  of  coining  money  was 
placed.  The  devices  on  the  con- 
sular denarii  are  so  various,  and 
refer  so  peculiarlv  to  the  house  of 
the  individual  who  coined  them, 
that  Niebuhr  supposes  them  to 
have  been  really  a  private  coinage, 
like  the  tokens  occasionally  issued 
in  England,  a  coinage  issued  by 
private  persons  for  their  own  pro- 
fit, but  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
and  controlled  by  the  triumviri 
monetales.  Qusestors  are  known 
to  have  coined  money  when  em- 
ployed under  a  proconsul  as  his 
paymaster;  but  these  coins  are 
equally  without  any  peculiar  na- 
tional device,  and  relate  to  some- 
thing in  the  quaestor's  own  family 
or  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
general.  Thus  on  the  gold  coins 
struck  by  P.  Lentulus  Spinther, 


when  he  was  quaestor  to  Casaius 
in  Asia,  we  see  the  device  of  a  cap 
of  liberty  and  a  dagger,  in  mani- 
fest allusion  to  the  assassination 
of  Ceesar.  Yet  the  two-horsed 
and  four-horsed  chariots  which 
appear  so  often  on  the  denarii  are 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  a  general  de- 
vice, from  which  the  oldest  silver 
coins  received  their  name.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  was  no 
fixed  rule  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  coining;  that  sometimes 
the  state  issued  a  coinage,  that 
sometimes  money  was  struck  by 
particular  magistrates  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  their  own  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service;  and 
that  sometimes  also  it  was  struck 
by  individuals  for  their  own  profit, 
just  as  a  large  part  of  our  own 
circulation  at  this  day  consists  in 
the  notes  issued  by  private  ban- 
kers. 

"  "  Pomponius  de  Origine  Ju- 
ris," 29.  See  Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Gesch.  III.  p.  649. 

«  "  Pomponius,  §  30,  31. 
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the  coinage.     All  these  things  are  recorded  as  having    chap. 
been  introduced  for  the  first  time  about  the  period  ' — ^- — ' 

^  A.U.C.  489. 

between  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  first  war  with  a.c.  265. 
Carthage,   and    they  clearly   show  what    manifold 
changes  the  Roman  people  were  then  undergoing. 

The  conquest  of  Italy  was  indeed  to  Rome  what  Eflfecu  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  empire  was  to  Sparta:  natioDd 
the  larger  scale  of  all  public  transactions,  the  vast  AnecdotU 
influx  of  wealth  into  the  state,  and  the  means  ofandFabn- 
acquiring  wealth  unjustly  which  were  put  within  the 
reach  of  many  private  individuals,  were  a  severe 
shock  to  the  national  character.     Many  other  Ro- 
mans, no  doubt,  besides  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  were 
as  corrupt  and  tyrannical  as  Gylippus  and  Lysan- 
der;  and  it  was  this  very  corruption  which  made 
men  dwell  so  fondly  on  those  who  were  untainted 
by  it**;  the  virtue  of  Fabricius  and  Curius,  like  that 
of  Callicratidas,  shone  the  brighter,  because  the  temp- 
tations which  they  resisted  were  so  often  yielded 
to  by  others.     In  the  present  state  of  Italy  any  emi- 
nent Roman  might  seriously  affect  the  condition  of 
any  of  the  subject  people  either  for  good  or  for  evil: 
hence  the  principal  citizens  of  Rome  were  earnestly 

*^  Pope  has  said,  that  have  shown  in  the  podsession  of 

"  Lucullus,  when  frugality  could  ten    pounds    of   silver-plate    the 

charm,  same  spirit  which,  in  his  own  davs. 

Had  roasted  turnips  in  the  Sa-  was  shown  in  the  splendour  of  nls 

bine  farm;"  feasts  in  the  Apollo:  had  Curius 

as  if  the  virtue  of  Curius  had  be-  lived  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  he 

longed  to  his  age  and  not  to  him-  would  have  displayed,  like  Cicero, 

self.     But  this  is  the  mistake  of  a  in  the  government  of  his  province 

satirist   and    fatalist,  whose  ten-  the  same  spotless  integrity  which 

dency  it  always  is  to  depreciate  he  proved  actually  in  sitting  by 

human    virtue.      Had    Lucullus  his  cottage  fire,  and  refusing^  the 

lived  in   Curius'  day,  he  would  humble  presents  of  the  Samnitea. 
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CHAP,    courted  with  compliments,  and  often,  no  doabt^  pfo- 
* — — '*  pitiated  with  presents;  and  it  was  for  refusing  such 

A.c.  265.  presents,  when  offered  to  them  bj  the  Samnites,  that 
Fabricius  and  Curius  became  so  ftmous.    All  know 
how  deputies  from  Samnium  came  to  Gurius^,  at- 
his  Sabine  &rm,  to  ofBer  him  a  present  of  gold. 
They  found  him   seated   by  the    fireside^  with  a 
wooden  platter  before  him^  and  roasting  turnips  in 
the  ashes.     ''I  count  it  my  glcHy/'  he  said,  ''not 
to  possess  gold  myself,  but  to  have  power  over  those 
who  do."     So  again  other  Samnite  deputies  came  to 
bring  a  present ^^  of  ten  pounds  of  copper,  five  of 
silver,  and  five  slaves,  to  Fabricius  as  the  patron  of 
their   nation.     Fabricius   drew   his  hands  over   his 
ears,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  then  along  his  neck 
and  down  his  body ;  and  said  that  whilst  he  was  the 
master  of  his  five  senses,  and  sound  in  body  and 
limb,  he  needed  nothing  more  than  he  had  already. 
Thus,  whether  refusing  to  have  clients,  or  to  accept 
from  them  their  customary  dues,  Curius  and  Fabri- 
cius lived  in  such  poverty  as  to  be  unable  to  give  a 
dowry  to  their  daughters^^  and  in  both  cases  the 
senate  paid  it  for  them.     Men  of  this  sort,  so  indif- 
ferent to  money,  and  at  the  same  time*  not  without 
a  roughness  of  nature  which  would  delight  in  vexing 
the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  others,  were  likely  to 
struggle  hard  against  the  prevailing  spirit  of  covet- 

**  Cicero,  de  Senectut.  16.    Va-        *•  I    borrow   thia   from    Nie- 
lerius  Maxim.  IV.  3,  §  5.  buhr,  who  refers  for  the  story  to 

**  Jalius  Hyginus,  apud  Gel-    Apuleius. 
Uum,  I.  14.    Valerius  Maximus, 
IV.  3,  §  6. 
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oQBness  and  expense.     When  Fabrieins  was  censor    chap. 

XXXVIII. 

in  479,  lie  expelled  P.  Rufinus  *•  from  the  senate  "rrT^-Tr 
because  he  had  returned  amongst  his  taxable  posses-  a.c.  265. 
sions  ten  pounds'  weight  of  silver-plate ;  for  there  is 
often  a  jealousy  against  any  new  mode  of  displaying 
wealth,  when  the  greatest  expendittoe  in  old  and 
accustomed  ways  excites  no  displeasure.  Silver* 
plate  was  a  new  luxury  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome, 
and  ther^ore  attracted  the  censor's  notice;  three 
hundred  years  later,  the  possession  of  silver-plate  to 
any  amount  was  fully  allowed  ^\  but  gold-plate  was 
still  unusual,  and  the  senate,  even  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  denounced  it  as  an  unbecoming  extrava- 
gance. But  Fabricius^  no  doubt,  disliked  the  large 
domain  lands  held  in  occupation  by  Rufinus  as  much 
as  his  ten  pounds  of  silver-plate,  thinking  that  great 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  however 
employed,  was  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth. 

It   must  not  be   forgotten,   amonirst  the  other  Pint  exw- 
changes  of  this  period,  that  the  consulship  of  Appius  giadiaton. 

A.U.C/.  490* 

Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  ^^  the  year  which  witnessed  a.c.  264. 
the  final  reduction  of  Volsinii,  was  marked  by  the 
first  exhibition  of  gladiators  ever  known  at  Rome. 
Two  sons  of  D.  Junius  Brutus  exhibited  them,  it  is 
recorded,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this,  as  a  part  of  the  funeral  solemnity,  was 
very  ancient  and  very  universal " ;  that   the  dead 

^  Livy,   Epitome,  XIV.     Nie-  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 

buhr  supposes  that  Fabricius  may  accounted  for  it  to  the  treasury, 
have,  suspected  this  plate  to  have        *^  Tacitus,  Annal.  II.  33. 
been  a  part  of  the  spoil  won  by        ^  Valerius  Mazimus,  II.  4,  §  7. 
Rufinus    at    Croton,    and    have        ^  Every    one   remembers   the 
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CHAP,    should  not  go  on  his  dark  journey  alone»  but  thst  a 

XXXVIII.  «i  ^  ' 

^-7-——^  train  of  other  departed  souls,  whether  of  enemies 

A..IJ.C/*  490. 

A.c.a64.  glain  to  avenge  him,  or  of  followers  to  do  him 
honour,  should  accompany  him  to  the  unseen  world. 
But  the  Romans,  it  is  said  ^^  borrowed  the  practice 
of  substituting  a  combat  for  a  sacrifice,  that  the 
victims  might  die  by  each  other's  swords,  imme- 
diately from  the  Etruscans ;  and  when  we  recollect 
that  the  capture  of  Volsinii  took  place  in  this  very 
year,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  gladiators  of  M. 
and  D.  Brutus  were  Volsinian  prisoners^  perhaps 
slaves  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  before 
under  the  service  of  their  former  masters.  The 
spectacle  from  the  very  beginning  excited  the  live- 
liest interest  at  Rome ;  but  for  many  years  it  was 
exhibited  only  at  funerals,  as  an  offering  in  honour 
of  the  dead ;  the  still  deeper  wickedness  of  making 
it  a  mere  sport,  and  introducing  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  human  beings  as  a  luxury  for  the  spectators 
in  their  seasons  of  the  greatest  enjoyment,  was 
reserved  for  a  later  period. 

Great  pro^      The  tcu  ycars  preceding  the  first  Punic  war  were 


slaughter  of  twelve  Trojan  pri«  V.  5.  8.  In  Spain,  too,  when 
Boners  over  the  funeral  pile  of  Viriathas  was  burnt  on  his  fune- 
Patroclus.  When  the  Scythian  ral  pile,  there  were  single  corn- 
kings  died,  some  of  all  their  ser-  bats  fought  around  it  in  honour 
vants  were  slain  and  were  buried  of  him.  Appian,  de  Rebus  His- 
with  them.  Herodotus,  IV.  71*  pan.  76.  Cassander  paid  the  same 
In  Thrace  single  combats  took  nonour  to  Philip  Arrhidseus  and 
place  at  the  funerals  of  the  chiefs ;  Eurydice  at  their  funeral  ait  Mm. 
and  there  also,  as  in  India,  the  Diyllus,  apud  Athenaeum,  IV. 
best  beloved  of  the  wives  of  the  p.  155.  Diodorus,  XIX.  52. 
deceased  was  killed  and  buried  ^  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  apud 
with  her  husband.     Herodotus,  Athenaeum,  IV.  p.  153. 
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{Krdaablj  a  time  of  die  greateBl  pkyraeal  prosperity  J^^.r 
which  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people  ever  knew.  V-r-x^ 
Within  twenty  years  two  agrarian  laws  had  been  p^^^^*- 
passed  on  a  most  extensive  scale;  and  the  poorer p^^**^*^" 
citizens  had  received,  besides,  what  may  be  called  a 
large  dividend  in  money  out  of  the  lands  which  the 
state  had  conquered.  In  addition  to  this,  the  farm- 
ing of  the  state  domains  ^^  or  of  their  produce, 
furnished  those  who  had  money  with  abundant 
opportunities  of  profitable  adventure,  while  the  ac- 
cumulation of  public  business  increased  the  demand 
for  clerks  and  collectors  in  every  branch  of  the 
service  of  the  revenue.  And  the  power  of  obtaining 
like  advantages  in  all  future  wars  seemed  secured  to 
the  people  by  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  enabled 
them  to  pass  an  agrarian  law  whenever  they  pleased, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate.  No  wonder 
then  that  war  was  at  this  time  popular,  and  that 
the  tribes  more  than  once  resolved  on  taking  up 
arms,  when  the  senate  would  have  preferred  peace 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  and,  we  may  hope, 
of  national  fiuth  and  justice.  But  our  ''pleasant 
vices  "  are  ever  made  "  instruments  to  scourge  us ;" 
and  the  first  Punic  war,  into   which   the   Roman 


*>  See  the  weU-known  passage  v»v,  Ktffriwv,  fierdKktnf,  x^P^^*  <'^^~ 

ID  Polybius,  where  he  notices  the  Xi^/Sd^v  Saa  nfirrmKtv  <m6  rffv  'P«- 

eztent  of  patronage  possessed  by  fiawv  dwaardav,  wcarrax(ipi(€a'0«u 

the    senate.      noXX&y  yhp   tpyav  avfifiaivei  rh  npotiprffuya  di^  rod 

SvTwy    T&v   ciedtdo/xci^v   viro    r&y  nkfi^ovs,  koX  trx^^v,  &s  €nos  €lir€Uf, 

rifirp-Sov  bih.  iraunjg  'IraXlas  els  ras  ncarras   ivhMtrOai  rats  rayatr    Koi 

€irurK€va£  Kal  KarturKtvas  r&v  brf-  raU  ipya<rUus  rai?   €k  rovrwf. — 

fuxriwv,  3,  Tis  ovKov  t^piOfiTia-iUTo  IV.  17* 
pifBi»s,  nokkS>v  dc  noTOfi&v,  Xtfic- 
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CHAP,    people  forced  the  senate  to  enter,  not  only  incite  ^wn 

XXXVIII   *■       ^  '  -^ 

—  — '*  long  course  bore  most  heavilj  upon  the  poorer  eiti- 
A.c.  264.  zens,  but  firom  the  feelings  of  emnitj*  vhieh  it 
excited  in  the  breast  of  Hamilcar,  led  most  surely  to 
that  fearful  visitation  of  Hannibars  sixteen  years' 
invasion  of  Italy,  "which  destroyed  for  ever,  not 
indeed  the  pride  of  the  Roman  dominion,  bat  the 
well-being  of  the  Roman  people. 
Aqueduct  of     But  that  calamitous   period   was  only  to  come 

Curius.  ^  ^ 

Tiles  used    upon  the  children  of  the  existing  generation,  and  iii 

the^^ucB  the  mean  time  all  was  going  on  prosperously.     Ast- 

other  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  M'.  Curius  ",  when 

he  was  censor,  soon  after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhns^  by 

which  a  supply  of  water    wm   conveyed    to    the 

northern   parts   of  the  city  from  the  Anio  above 

Tibur ;  and  tiles  "  at  this  time  began  to  supersede 

wood  as  the  roofing  material  for  the  common  houses 

of  Rome. 

EmiMtey  to      Their  victories  over  Pyrrhus  spread  the  feme  of 

Pbiiadei-     the  Romans  fer  and   wide;  and  immediately  aftet 

phuB,  king 

of  Egypt,  his  return  to  Greece,  when  he  was  again  becoming 
formidable  by  his  victories  over  Antigonus  in  Mace- 
donia, Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ",  king  of  Egypt,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Rome  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 


**  FroDtinus,  de  Aqu»ductibtt8,  ground  for  a  distance  of  some- 

6.    The  aqueduct  of^  Curius  was  thinf(  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 

known  by  the  name  of  "  Anio  "  See  Cornelius  Nepoe,  quoted 

yetus:"   its   whole   length    was  bv  Plinr,  as  already  noticed,  Hial. 

forty-three  miles  ;   but,  like  the  Natur.  XVI.  §  36. 

older  aqueduct  of  Apuins  Clau-  ^  Livy,  Epitome,  XIV.  Zonaras, 

dius,  it  consisted  mostly  of  pipes  VIII.  6.  Dionysius,  XX.  4.  Vale- 

under  ground,  and  was  only  con-  rius  Maximus,  IV.  3,  §  9. 
ducted  on  an  embankment  above 
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Bomana.  The  senate,  delighted  a^t  such  a  eompliment  chap. 
fiom  so  great  a  king,  sent  in  return  an  embassy  to  ^ — v — ' 
Alexandria^  consisting  of  three  of  the  most  eminent 
eitt^ens  in  the  Commonwealth,  Q.  Fabius  Gurges, 
iv\ho  Tvas  than  first  senator  (prinoeps  senatus),  Q. 
OgulniuB^  who  had  gone  to  Epidaurus  to  invite 
.Ascnlapius  to  Rome,  and  Num.  Fabius  Pictor,  the 
son  of  that  Fabius  who  had  painted  the  frescoes  in 
the  temple  of  deliv^^nce  from  danger.  The  am- 
bassadors found  Alexandria  at  the  height  of  its 
^>endonr,  for  these  were  the  most  brilliant  days  of 
the  Greek-Eigyptian  kingdom;  and  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dielphus  *',  with  a  fleet  of  1600  ships  of  war,  and  a 
reyenue  of  nearly  15,000  talents,  reigned  over  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Cyrene  to 
the  Nile,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Triopian  head-  . 
land,  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor 
opposite  to  Rhodes;  while  to  the  south  his  power 
extended  to  the  heart  of  Ethiopia  or  Abyssinia, 
and  along  both  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  his  capital 
there  met  together  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and  of  the 
East  and  of  Egypt  itself:  Theocritus,  Callimachus, 
and  the  seven  tragedians  of  the  Pleias  '^ ;  the  Jews 


"*  The  extent  of  Ptolemy  Phila-  scription  into  his  work,  which  is 

delphus'  dominion  and  tne  fiou-  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon's  Col- 

rifihing  condition  of  Effypt  during  lectio  Nova,  &c.  Vol.  II.  p.  142. 

hiB  reign  are  described  by  Theo-  Some  remarkable  particulars  as  to 

critusy  an  eye-witness,  in  his  17th  the  amount  of  Ptolemy's  revenue 

Idyll,  and  in  that  remarkable  in-  are  preserved  by  Jerome  in  his 

scription  found  at  Adulis  on  the  Commentary  on  Daniel,  XL  5. 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  by        ^  They  were  called  the  Pleias 

Cosmas    Indicopleustes    in    the  from  their  number,  in  allusion  to 

reign  of  Justin,  the  father  of  Jus-  the  constellation.     Different  lists 

tinian.    Coemas   copied   the   in-  of  them  are  given  (See  Fynes  Clin- 
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CHAP,   who  at  this  time  be^an  at  Alexandria  the  transla- 
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^ — V — 'tion  of  the  Bible;   and  Manetho,  the  fiemioas  his- 
torian  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt.      The 
Roman  ambassadors   were  honourably  entertained 
and   received   valuable   presents;  which    on    their 
return  home  they  laid  before  the  senate,  but  which 
the   senate  immediately  gave  back  to  them  with 
permission  to  do  with  them  as  they  thought  proper. 
^utrjgeto       In  the  year  488  •^  the  people  of  Apollonia,  a 
A^^XnL    ^^^^  ^^'y  ^^  *^®  coast  of  Epirus,  sent  an  embassy 
The  offend-  to  Rome»  with  what  object  we  know  not,  but  pos- 
A*  *iio-*     ®*^^y  *^  complain  of  some   of  the   officers  of  the 
niani.        Roman  government.     Two  Romans  of  rank,  one  of 
them  a  senator  of  the  house  of  Fabius,  insulted  and 
beat  the  ambassadors,  and  were,  in  consequence  of 
the   outrage,  given  up  to  the  ApoUonians;  one  of 
the  quaestors  also  was  sent  to  escort  the  ambassadors 
and  their  prisoners  to  Brundisium,  lest  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rescue  them.     But  the  ApoUo- 
nians measuring  rightly  their  own  utter  inability  to 
cope  with  so  great  a  nation  as  the   Romans,  and 
judging  that  it  would  be  unwise  ^  to  interpret  too 
closely  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  restored   both 
oifenders  unhurt. 


tOD,  Faati  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  year  bahr's  Kleine  Schrift.  p.  438— 

B.C.  259)»  but  none  of  them  are  450. 

known    to   us   by  any    ezisiing  '^  Zonaras,  VIII.  7.  Lavy.  Epi- 

works,  \{,  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Niebuhr  tome,  XV.  Valer.  Max.  VI.  6,  §  5. 

seem  most  justly  to  think,  the  Ly-  ^  They  may  have  remembered 

cophron  who  wrote  the  Alexandra  the  wisdom  of  the  iEginetans  in 

is  a  very  different  person  from  the  like  curcumstanoes,  when  the  Spar- 

Lycophron  of  the  rleias,  and  be-  tan  king,  Leutychidas,  was  given 

longs  to  a  later  age.    See  Nie.  up  to  them  by  his  countrymen,  as 
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Our  notices  of  the  physical  history  of  these  times  xxlvni 
are   very   scanty.     The  winter  of  484  was  one  of^^^^ 
unusual  severity  *^ ;    the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  to  a  ^7tVf^7™ 
great  depth,  the  snow  lay  in  the  forum  for  nearly  *®*- 
six  weeks,  the  olives  and  fig-trees  were  generally 
killed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  perished  for  want  of 
pasture,  as  they  were  dependent,  even  in  winter,  on 
such   food   as  they  could  find  in  the  fields.     This 
great  frost  happened  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  frost   of  355,  and  seems  to  have 
equalled  it  in  severity.     Volcanic  phenomena*®  are 
recorded  during  the  two  following  years,  and  in  488 
we   hear   of  a  very   destructive  pestilence,  which 
lasted  for  more   than  two  years  more,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  exceedingly  fatal  *' ;  but  the  language  of 
Augustine  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  Orosius  clearly 
exaggerated,  so  that  we  can  neither  discover  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  nor  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  mortality. 

Ten  years,  as  they  brinjr  forward  into  active  life  a  Anewgene- 

•^  .  1  7  .ration  coin- 

new  generation,  so  they  always  sweep  away  some  of  ing  forward. 

the  last  survivors  of  former  times,  and  briuff  down  Cunus  and 

_  .     ,    ,  -1.    .  A        •        Fabricius. 

to  a  later  period  the  range  of  living  memory.     Appius 
Claudius  and  Valerius  Corvus,  who  were  both  alive 

an  atonement  for  some  wrong  *"  Zonaras,  VIII.  6.  Augua- 
whicb  he  had  done  to  them.  A  tine,  deCivit.  Dei»  III.  17- 
Spartan  had  warned  them  not  to  ^  Orosius,  IV.  4.  The  earth- 
take  the  Spartan  government  at  its  quake  which  happened  in  the  Pi- 
word,  nor  to  Mieve  that  they  centian  war,  just  as  the  Romans 
might  really  carry  the  king  of  and  Picentians  were  going  to  en- 
Sparta  away  as  their  prisoner,  and  gage,  belonffs  to  the  volcanic  phe- 
ponish  him  at  their  discretion,  nomenaoftnis  period. 
See  Herodotus,  VI.  85.  '^  Augustine,  III.  17.    Orosius, 

IV.  6. 
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CHAP,   when  Prnfias  ^ms  in  Italy,  died  soon  after  his  retam 

XXXVllL  • 

'^^-^ — •  to  Epinis.     L.  Pkpiiins  Cursor,  if  he  were  still  living; 
had  yet  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  a  public  station ; 
neither  he  nor  his  colleague,  Sp.  Garvilins,  are  heard 
of  again  after  their  second  censorship  in  the  year 
4S2.    M^.  Curias  had  obtained  the  censorship  in  that 
same  year,  three  years  after  his  victory  at  Beneven- 
tom ;  he  employed  the  money  arising  from  the  spoils 
of  his  triumph  in  constructing,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
second  oldest  of  the  Roman  aqueducts ;  and  aft;er  his 
censorship  he  was  named  by  the  senate  one  ^  of  two 
commissioners  for  completing  the  work,  but  he  died 
within  a  few  days  afi;er  his  appointment.     Thus  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  energetic  men  knovm  to  ns 
in  the  Roman  history,  a  man  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated  so  closely  with  the  uncorrupted  period  of  the 
Roman  character,  was  carried  off  apparently  before 
he  had  arrived  at  old  age.     When  Fabricius  died  we 
know  not;   but  he  is  not  heard  of  again  after  his 
censorship  in  479,  nor  do  we  know  any  further  par- 
ticulars of  him  than  that  he  was  buried,  by  a  special 
dispensation,  within  the  city  walls  ®^ ;  a  rare  honour, 
which  strongly  marks  the  general  sense  entertained 
of  the  purity  of  his  virtue ;  "  as  if,**  says  Niebuhr, 
''  his  bones  could  be  no  defilement  to  the  temples  of 
the  heavenly  gods,  nor  his  spirit  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  living.** 
Conclusion.      So  passes  away  what  may  be  called  the  spring- 

"  Frontinus,  de  Aqueduct.  6.      the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  as  having 
^   Cicero,  de  LesiDus,  II.  23.    been  the  deliverer  of   the   city. 
Thus  Brasidas  was  Duried  within    Thucyd.  V.  11. 
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time  of  the  Roman  people.     Wealth,  and  power,    chap. 

XXXVllI 

and  dominicHi,  have  brought  on  the  ripened  eammer, 
ivith  more  of  vigour  indeed,  but  less  of  freshness. 
Beginning  her  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  limits 
of  Italy,  Rome  was  now  entering  upon  her  appointed 
work,  and  that  work  was  undoubtedly  fraught  with 
good.  The  conqueror  and  the  martp  are  alike 
God's  instruments;  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  his 
conscious  and  willing  instruments  to  be  doubly  and 
merely  blessed ;  the  benefits  of  their  work  to  others 
are  unalloyed  by  evil,  while  to  themselves  it  is  the 
perfecting  and  not  the  corrupting  of  their  moral 
being :  when  it  is  done,  they  are  not  cast  away  as 
instruments  spoiled  and  worthless,  but  partake  of 
the  good  which  they  have  given,  and  enjoy  for  ever 
the  love  of  men,  and  the  blessing  of  God. 


VOL.  II.  N  n 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  POWBB  OF  CARTHAGE^ 


AaisTOTLS,  Politic.  II. 


CHAK  The  name  of  Carthage  has  already  occurred  more 
^^j^jjjj-^  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  and  I  have 
CtSS*^^"*  **^  already  noticed  the  extent  of  her  dominion,  and  the 
inherent  causes  of  its  unsoundness,  inasmuch  as  the 
Carthaginians  and  their  African  suhjects  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  hy  broad  differences  of  race, 
language,  and  institutions;  so  that  they  could  not 
blend  together  into  one  nation.  The  isolation  of 
Carthage  from  all  the  surrounding  people  oflfers  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  position  of  Rome  in  Italy, 
where  the  allies  and  the  Latin  name  were  bound  to 
the  Romans  and  to  each  other  by  manifold  ties ;  and 
the  communication  of  the  Roman  franchise,  or  at 
least  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it  hereafter,  was 
every  year  efl&cing  the  painful  memory  of  the  first 
conquest,  and  effecting  that  consolidation  of  various 
elements  into  one  great  and  united  people,  in  which 
alone  conquest  can  find  its  justification.     But  as  the 
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Carthaginians  will  now  occupy  no  small  share  of  chap. 
our  attention,  from  the  importance  and  long  dura-  ^ — v — ^ 
tion  of  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  so  it  becomes 
desirable  to  look  at  them  more  closely,  and  see  what 
was  their  internal  state,  and  with  what  excellences 
and  defects  in  their  national  character  and  institu- 
tions they  encountered  the  iron  strength  of  Rome. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage  was  compared  toit^gorem- 

*=*  *  ment  wat 

that  of  Sparta^  as  containing  in  it  the  elements  of  mixw^but 
monarchy  and  of  aristocracy  and  of  democracy.  «"*!?  ™- 
But  in  such  mixed  goyemments,  one  element  is 
always  predominant :  first,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  the  monarchical,  next  the  aristocratical,  and, 
lastly,  the  democratical  or  popular.  The  predomi- 
nance of  one  element  by  no  means  implies,  how- 
ever, the  total  inactivity  of  the  others ;  and  in  their 
common,  although  not  equal  action,  consists  the  ex- 
cellence of  such  constitutions ;  not  simply  that  the 
working  of  the  principal  power  is  checked  by  the 
direct  legal  rights  of  the  other  two,  but  much  more 
because  the  nation  retains  by  their  means  those  ideas 
and  those  points  of  character  which  they  peculiarly 
suggest  and  encourage^  and  is  thus  saved  from  that 
narrow-minded  uniformity  of  views  and  of  tastes 
which  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  element 
must  necessarily  occasion.  In  Carthage  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  monarchical  part  of  the 
constitution  had  once  the  ascendancy  ^  but  during 

1  Aristotle  says  that  Carthage  another  place  he  gives  Carthage  as 

had  never  suffered  in  any  serious  an  instance  of  a  coantrp  where  a 

degree  eitiier  from  faction  or  from  tyranny  had  heen  succeeded  by  an 

a  tyrant.    Politic  II.  11.    Yet  in  aristocraqr.  V.  13.    It  seems  then 

Nn2 
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CHAP,   those  times  in  which  she  is  best  known  to  us»  the 

XXXIX. 

' — ^ — ^  aristocratical  element  was  predominant ;  the  full 
development  of  the  democratical  was  prevented  by 
the  premature  destruction  of  the  whole  nation. 

w*hidS***  ^^^^  Carthaginian  aristocracy  was  partly  one  of 
birth,  but  chiefly,  aa  it  should  seem»  of  wealth.  In- 
deed the  older  form  of  a  pure  aristocracy  of  birth 
must  necessarily  be  laxe  in  a  colony,  where  the  orir 
ginal  settlers  must  almost  always  be  a  mixed  body, 
and  yet  in  their  new  settlement  find  themselves  on 
an  equality  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however, 
that  nobility  of  birth  was  acknowledged  in  Carthage, 
and  that  their  two  chief  magistrates,  or  judges^ 
suffetes,  whom  the  Greeks  called  kings,  weee  elected 
only  from  a  certain  number  of  &milies.  How  many 
these  were,  and  what  was  the  origin  of  their  nobi- 
lity, we  are  not  informed.  But  wealth,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  government,  was  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  all  the  highest  offices. 
Nay,  we  are  told  that  the  very  sufietes  and  captains- 
general  of  the  commonwealth  bought  their  high  dig- 
nities^ :  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  of  paying 

that  this  tyranny  must  be  nnder-  jud^  in  the  Scnptnie  history  are 

stood  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  distinguished  from  the  kings,  and 

Carthaginian  history,  before  that  it  was  a  great  change  when  the 

constitntioneziated  on  which  Aris^  Israelites,  tired  of  their  judges  or 

totle  comments.  suffetes,  desired  to  have  a  king ;  so 

'  Aristotle,  Politic.  II.  11.  BcX-  it  is  probable  that  the  suffetes  at 

rtoy  dc  roht  ficurCKtls  nffrt  kot^.  to  Carthage  also  were  so  named  to 

airro  fhfai  yiyos  fuj^c  rovro  ro  rv  show  that  they  were  not  kings, 

x6v.    It  is  obvious  that  *'  suffes,"  and  that  the  Greek  writers,  in  cul- 

or  "sufes,"  is  the  same  word  with  ing  them  jSao-tXccr,  have  used  a 

*i-    «  1.        i^«.^^     1.-  L         *!.  term  likely  to  mislead, 

the  Hebrew  ^^W  which  was  the  ,  Pdybius,  VI.  56.    Aristotle's 

title  of  those  magistrates   whom    account  implies  the  same  thing, 
we  call  the  judges.    Now  as  the 
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money  to  obtain  votes,  or,  as  is  mnch  more  probable,    chap. 
that   the  fees  or  expenses  of  entering  on  an  office ' — v — ^ 
were  purposely  made  very  heavy,  to  render  it  inac- 
cessible to  any  but  the  rich. 

The   great  council,  «ruyicXiyToc,  was   probably  an  The  great 

.  1        -r^  ■■    council,  and 

assembly  as  numerous  as  the  Roman  senate,  and,  thecoandi 

of  olden. 

like  the  senate,  was  a  mixed  body,  containing  mem- 
bers of  different  ages,  who,  in  whatever  manner  ap- 
pointed, were  a  sort  of  representation  of  the  general 
feelings  of  the  aristocracy.  But  from  this  great 
council  there  were  chosen  one  hundred  members*, 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  council  of  elders, 
and  who  in  feet  were  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
state.  They  were  originally  appointed  as  a  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  captains-general,  and  were  a 
court  before  which  every  general,  on  his  return  from 
a  foreign  command,  had  to  render  an  account  of  his 
conduct.  But  by  degrees  they  became  not  only 
supreme  criminal  judges  in  all  cases,  but  also  a  su- 
preme executive  council,  of  which  the  two  suffetes 
or  kings  were  the  presidents.  In  this  capacity  they 
were  legally,  we  may  presume,  no  more  than  a  ma- 
naging committee  for  the  great  council ;  but  as  they 
were  themselves  members  of  that  council,  so  they  be- 
came in  ordinary  cases  its  substitute,  and  in  all  cases 

^  "  Centum  ex  numero  senato-  whole  subject  of  the  Carthaginian 

rum    judicea    deliguntur,"    says  constitution  I  have  been  largely 

Justin,  in  giving  an  account  of  indebted  to  Heeren's   Historical 

the  origin  of  this  council  of  elders.  Researches  on  the  African  Nations, 

XIX.  2.    The  council  of  elders,  Vol.  I.    I  have  also  derived  some 

or  y€pova-ia,  is  distinguished  ez-  assistance    from    Kluge's   Com- 

pressly  from  the  larger  council,  or  mentary    on    Aristotle's   account 

senate,  avyidinTos.    See  Polybius,  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution, 

X.  18.  and  XXXVI.  2.     For  the  published  in  1824. 
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CHAP,   exercised  such  a  coatrol  over  it,  that  they  aare  called 
'a  power  for  goyeming  the  general  council  itself  ^ 

The  hundred,  or  the  elders,  were  chos^i  for  life 
from  the  members  of  the  great  council,  but  not  by 
the  votes  of  the  council  at  large.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  chosen  by  certain  bodies  which  Aristotle 
calls  ircvrap^^iai,  or  Commissions  of  five,  and  which 
formed  so  many  close  corporations,  filling  up  their 
own  vacancies.  This  is  nearly  all  the  informa- 
tion which  we  possess  on  the  subject^  for  Aristotle 
only  adds,  that  these  commissions  had  great  and 
various  powers,  and  that  their  members  remained 
longer  in  office  than  the  ordinary  magistrates,  inas- 
much as  they  exercised  an  authority  both  before  and 
after  their  regular  term  of  magistracy.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  more  important 
branches  of  the  public  administration  were,  as  we 
should  say,  put  in  commission,  and  vested  in  boards 
of  five  members ;  that  thus  the  treasury  would  be 
entrusted  to  one  commission  of  five;  the  c^re  of 
public  manners  and  morals,  the  censor's  office  at 
Rome,  would  be  given  to  anoth^  commission ;  the 
police,  perhaps,  to  another;  the  navy  to  another; 
and  so  on.  Nothing  would  hinder  these  commis- 
sioners from  being  members  of  the  great  council, 
and  nothing  would  hinder  them,  therefore,  from 
electing  themselves  also  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the 
council  of  elders:    in  fiict,  we  are  expressly  told® 

*  Ldvy,  XXX.    16.    '*SaQctiu8  here  said  of  the  multiplication  of 

consiliuiD,  maximaque  ad  ipaum  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  same 

senatum  ref^endum  vis."  persons  at  Carthaffe,  was  also  the 

^  Livy,  XXXIII.  46.    W^hat  is  case  at  Venice.    Every  member  of 
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that  the  tremarefs  or  qusestar^s  office  led  reirularly    chap. 

XXXIX 

to  a  eeat  amongst  the  hundred ;  and  thus  the  same  ' — ^> — ^ 
men  .being  oft^n  members  at  one  and  the  same  time 
of  ojie  or  perhaps  n^>re  of  these  administrative  com- 
misfiion^,  and  of  the  great  council,  and  also  of  the 
Gonndl  of  elders,  we  can  understand  what  Aristotle 
means  when  he  says  that  it  was  a  favourite  practice 
with  the  Carthaginians  to  invest  the  same  person 
with  several  offices  together. 

All  this  was  sufficiently  aristocratical,  or  rather  in  Theanato- 
tke  spirit  of  that  worst  form  of  aristocracy  which  cku. 
the  Greeks  called  oligarchy.  And  what  was  thus 
ordered  by  law,  was  to  be  maintained  by  feeling: 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  had  their  clubs', 
where  they  habitually  met  at  a  common  mess  or 
public  tables  with  the  very  object  of  binding  them 
more  closely  to  each  other,  and  imbuing  them  en- 
tirely with  the  spirit  of  their  order. 

Under    such  a  constitution   the  power  of    the  Diminution 

of  the  power 

suffetes  had  been  reduced  from  its  originally  almost  of  Uie 
kingly  prerogatives  to  the  state  of  the  doge  under 
the  later  constitution  of  Venice.     In  earlier  times 
they  had  been  invested  with  the  two  great  characters 
of  ancient  royalty,  those  of  general  and  of  priest®; 

the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  '    TA    ava-a-irta   t&v    eraipi&v. 

Forty  bad  a  seat  ez-officio  in  the  Aristotle,  Politic.  11.  11.    It  may 

senate ;  and  the  three  presidents  be  mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the 

of  the  Forty  sat  also  in  the  coun-  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  Cartha- 

cil  of  the  doge.    "  L'autorit^  du  ginian  government,  that  the  senate 

Mgislateur/'  says  Dam,  •*  celle  du  and  people  had  different  baths, 

juge,  I'influence  de  Tadministra-  Valer.  Max.  IX.  5.  Ext.  §  4. 

tion  et  le  pouvoir  discr^tionnaire  "  At  least  Hamilcar,  who  com- 

de  la  police,  se  trouvaient  reunis  manded  the  Carthaginians  at  the 

dans  les  m^mes  mains.''    Histoire  battle  of  Himera,  and  who  was  one 

de  Venise,  Livre  XXXIX.  Vol.  VI.  of  the  suffetes,  is  described  by  He- 

p.  78  and  146.  rodotus  as  sacrificmg  during  the 
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xxxix.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  these  was  t^ommonly  tak^ifrwi 
"^--^-^  him,  and  the  office  of  general-in-chief  is  spoken  rf 
by  Aristotle  as  distinct ;  nor  was  it  even  I^  ia  the 
sufietes'  appohitment  Still  the  two  kings^  as  die 
Greek  writers  call  them,  were  recognized  as  an  esseor* 
tial  branch  of  the  goyemment,  and  if  thej  difi^red 
upon  any  proposed  measure  from  the  council  of 
elders»  then  the  question  was  referred  to  the  assem^ 
hlj  of  the  people*.  It  was  thusj^  no  doubt,  that  an 
opening  was  afforded  for  weakening  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy ;  for  either  of  the  suffetes  was  thus  en- 
abled to  introduce  the  decision  of  the  populiff 
branch  on  points  of  government ;  and  it  is  of  the 
essaice  of  a  popular  assembly,  if  called  into  activity, 
to  become  predominant:  it  may  exist  and  yet  be 
powerless,  but  only  so  long  as  few  points  are  in  prac- 
tice submitted  to  its  decision. 
Judicial  But  so  lon^  as  the  suffetes  and  council  were 

power.  ^ 

^ourt^th©  agreed,  the  power  of  the  Carthaginian  people  was 
•ad  four,  exceedingly  small.  Nothing,  it  seems,  could  origi- 
nate with  the  popular  assembly;  so  that  the  exerdse 
of  its  functions  did  not  depend  on  its  own  will,  but 
on  the  accidental  disagreement  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  legislature.  And  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  so  small  a  share  practically  in  the  legislation  or 
in  the  administration  of  afiairs,  so  they  were  desti- 
tute of  judicial  power :  there  were  no  juries,  as  in 

battle,  and  poarinff  libations  with  been  personally  engaged  in  tbe  ^a. 
bis  own  hand  on  ue  victims.  VII.  criiice,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
167-    And  although  the  expression    he  would  have  remained  in  the 


in  Herodotus  is  (Bv€to,  and  not    camp  while  it  was  going  forward, 
Z6v€y,  yet  the  same  expression  is    instead  of  being  pres 
applied  to  the  prophet  lisaroenus,    soldiers  in  the  action, 
who  was  with  the  Greek  arm^ 
Platsea ;  and  unless  Hamilcar  I 


Z6v€y,  yet  the  same  expression  is  instead  of  being  present  with  his 

plied  to  the  prophet  lisaroenus,  soldiers  in  the  action. 

10  was  with  the  Greek  army  at  *  Aristotle,  Politic.  11.  11. 
"'     ■•      had 
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]&igla&d,  nor  any  large  popular  courts  where  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands  of  the  poorest  citizens  sat  in 
judgment,  as  at  Athens.  All  causes,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, were  tried  by  certain  magistracies '•:  the  highest 
matters,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  council  of  elders ; 
hot  every  magistracy  seems  to  have  had  a  judicial 
power  attached  to  it,  and  only  one  court  had  a  popu- 
lar constitution.  This  was  the  court  of  the  hundred 
and  four",  the  members  of  which  were  elected  by 
the  people  at  large;  but  public  opinion  required  that 


CHAP. 
XXXIX. 


*®  'ApuTTOKpariKhv,  r6  rhs  dUag 

KOI  firf  Skkas  vir  ^XXa>y,  xaBawtp  cV 
Acurrdoiftorft.  Aristot.  Politic.  II. 
11.  Il09«9  apx"^  Tivtg  Kphwwn 
rai  bUas,  III.  1.  For  the  state- 
meat  in  the  text  these  patsa^ee 
are  a  sufficient  warrant ;  but  the 
first  offers,  as  is  well  known,  much 
difficult)r  in  itself;  and  Kluge's 
explanation  is  not  satisfactory. 
In  ^e  latter  passage  Carthage  and 
Xjicedsemon  are  said  to  resemble 
each  other  in  the  aristocratical 
prtndi^e  of  Testing  the  judicial 
power  in  magistrates,  and  not  in 
inriee  taken  from  the  people  at 
lajge.  This  is  perfectly  clear ;  but 
one  does  not  see  why  it  should  be 
more  aristocratical  to  give  to  all 
these  magistrates  an  universal 
jurisdiction,  rather  than,  as  at 
Sparta,  to  assign  civil  causes  to 
one  court,  and  criminal  to  an- 
other. It  is  strange,  too,  that  in 
one  of  these  passages,  Sparta  and 
Carthage  should  be  said  to  manage 
their  courts  of  justice  on  the  same 
principle ;  that  is,  on  one  of  an 
antipopular  character,  rhv  avrhv  dc 
TO&iroy  Koi  Trcpt  Kapxo^^vOt  i^  in 
toe  other  passage  they  are  meant 
to  be  contrasted  with  one  another. 
Is  it  not  possible  therefore  to  refer 


the  words  KoBarrtp  iv  AoKt^popif 
to  the  whole  of  the  clause  pre- 
ceding it,  rather  than  to  the  words 
teal  fiij  SKkas  vtt  ^Xq>i',  and  to 
understand  these  last  words  not 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  practice  of 
submitting  different  causes  to  dif- 
ferent magistrates,  but  of  a  more 
democratical  system  by  which  not 
all  causes  were  tried  by  magistrates, 
as  at  Carthage,  but  some  by  magis- 
trates, and  others  by  juries ; "  some 
by  one  authority,  and  others  by 
another?'* 

"  'llie  number  of  this  court  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  (Vol.  I. 
note  851)  to  have  reference  to  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  solar 
year,  as  if  there  were  two  judges 
for  each  week,  llie  numbers  were 
elected,  says  Aristotle,  ovk  c/c  t&v 
Tvx^yrtty  akX  aptarip^yjv.  This 
can  only  mean  that  public  opinion 
required  for  the  office  so  nigh  a 

aualification  in  point  of  character, 
lat  the  appointment  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  aristocra- 
tical ;  whereas,  at  Sparta,  a  lower 
standard  being  fixed  for  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Ephori,  persons  of 
very  ordinary  qualifications  were 
often  chosen,  if  party  feelings  re- 
commended them. 
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CHAP,  they  should  be  mea  of  tTri^ioaohable  chafsctfers; 
' — ^—^  and  therefore  the  election  was  oonductod  with  daam, 
and  no  one  without  merit  was  likely  to  be  appoiBtod. 
This  court  probflMy  cKercised  juriddictioaeapeoiaHT 
in  civil  and  mercantile  causes;  such  as  would  be 
exceedingly  numerous  in  so  great  a  commereial  axm- 
try  as  Carthage. 
Regular  8V8-  Thus  excludod  ifi  the  ordinarT  course  of  tUngs 
"^^^  from  the  goTenunen^  the  legialBtmre.  sad  the  courte 
of  justice,  the  Carthaginian  commons  were  kept  for 
centuries  in  a  state  of  contented  acqu|eso^ice  with 
their  country's  constitution,  because  provision  was 
happily  and  wisely  made  for  their  physical  wants. 
Colonization,  as  a  {provision  for  the  poorer  dtieens, 
was  an  habitual  resource  of  the  Carthaginian  go- 
vernment. And  not  only  did  their  numerous  settle- 
ments along  the  coast  of  Africa  enable  them  to 
make  grants  of  land  to  whole  bodies  of  their  peofde, 
but  individuals''  were  employed  in  various  offices 
under  the  government,  as  clerks,  or  as  custom-house 
officers,  where  opportunities  of  acquiring  money 
would  not  be  wanting.  With  such  means  of  relief 
largely  offered  by  fortune  and  wisely  used,  the  Car- 
thaginian people  were  saved  from  that  worst  cause  of 
revolutions,  general  distress ;  and  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  so  constituted,  that  so  long  as  their  physical 
wants  are  satisfied,  the  cravings  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  are  rarely  vehement. 

^'  Aristot.  Politic.  VI.  6.    'Act  I  have  done :  Heeron  objecU  to 

TWOS  iiar€fivoyr«s  rov  di^/xov  npos  this  interpretation,  and  explaioa  it 

ras  it€pu>iKid€is  voiovfrw  €xnr6pQvf,  of  colonies  sent  out  in  the  mass. 
Kluge  understands  this  passage  as 
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fivery  one  who  »  aocnstiomed  to  make  history  a    chap. 
reality  must  feel  how  unsatis&ctory  are  these  ac- ' — ., — 1> 

Meftffrenefla 

counts  of  mere  institutions,  wfaioh,  at  the  best,  can  of  our  m- 
offer  us  onlj  a  plan,  and  not  a  liTing  picture.  Was  Cuthago 
the  Carthaginian  aristocracy,  with  its  merchants  total  want 
nobles,  its  jealous  tribunals,  its  power  abroad  and  its  thaginian 
weakness  at  home,  an  older  sister  of  that  Venetian 
repsiblio,  whose  £&!!,  less  shameful  than  the  long 
€((agnation  of  its  half  existence.  Nemesis  has  in  our 
own  days  rejoiced  in  ?  Or  did  the  common  voice 
in  France  speak  truly,  when  it  called  England 
the  modem  Carthage?  Or  is  Holland  the  tru^ 
parallel ;  and  do  the  contests  of  the  house  of  Nassau 
with  the  Dutch  aristoeracy  represent  the  ambition  of 
the  house  of  Barca,  and  the  triumph  of  the  popular 
party  over  the  old  aristocratical  constitution  ?  We 
cannot  answer  these  questions  certainly,  because 
Carthage  on  the  stage  of  history  is  to  us  a  dumb 
actor;  no  poet,  orator,  historian,  or  philosopher,  has 
escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  to  show  us  how  men 
thought  and  felt  at  Carthage.  There  were  Carthsr 
ginian  writers  we  know.  Sallust  had  heard  transla- 
tions of  passages  in  their  historical  records";  and 
the  Roman  senate,  when  Carthage  was  destroyed, 
ordered  Mago's  work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated 
into  Latin**.      Nor  were  geographical  accounts  of 

^  Sallnat,  Bell.  Jagurth.  20.  Masinissa.     And  thus  the  Car- 

^*  Pliny,  Histor.  Nator.  XVIII.  thaginian  books  from  which  Sal- 

§  22.  It  appears  from  this  passage  lust  quotes,  were  said,  he  tells  us, 

that  on  the  destruction  of  Cur-  to  have  belonged  to  king  Hierop- 

thage  the  Carthaginian  libraries  sal,  Masinissa's  grandson.    And 

were  given  by  the  senate  to  *'  the  further,  Mago's  work  was  oom- 

princes  of  Amca,"  "  reguhs  Afri-  mitted  for  translation  to  persons 

ctt ; "  that  is,  chiefly,  no  doubt  to  who  understood  Carthaginian,  of 
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CHAP,  their  voyages  of  discovery  wanting ;  imperfect  trans- 
•^ — <. — ^  lations  of,  or  rather  extracts  from,  two  of  which  into 
Greek**  and  Latin,  have  descended  to  our  own 
times.  But  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  we 
hear  nothing;  nor  probably  were  the  writers  who 
were  translated  to  Sallust  deserving  of  the  name  of 
historians;  at  least  all  that  he  quotes  from  them 
relates  to  times  beyond  real  historical  memory,  as  if 
they  had  but  recorded  floating  popular  traditions, 
without  attempting  critical  or  contemporary  history. 
It  was  a  Greek  who  gave  what  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Carthaginian  account *•  of  the  first  Punic  war; 
and  it  was  to  two  Greeks''  that  Hannibal  committed 
the  task  of  recording  his  own  immortal  expedition 
to  Italy.  Their  language,  indeed,  shut  the  Carthagi- 
nians out  from  the  prevailing  civilization  of  the 
ancient  world :  it  was  easy  for  a  Roman  to  learn 
Greek,  which  was  but  a  sister  language  to  his  own; 
but  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  have  any  near  resem- 
blance to  Phoenician;  nor  were  there  any  Cartha- 
ginian names  or  stories   which    poets   and    artists 

whom  the  man  who  knew  it  best  purpose  answered  by  Hanno's 
was  a  member  of  the  Janian  fa-  speaking  in  a  foreign  lanoiiage  is 
mily,  D.  Silanus.  Still  a  know-  to  cause  a  laugh  at  Milpnio's 
ledge  of  Carthaginian  must  have  burlesque  interpretation  of  it  ? 
been  a  rare  accomplishment ;  ^  Such  as  a  Greek  translation 
which  makes  us  wonaer  at  the  of  a  yovage  of  Hanno,  published 
introduction  of  speeches  in  that  by  Haason  in  his  Geograplii  Mi- 
language  upon  the  Roman  stage,  nores ;  and  Festus  Avienus'  Latin 
as  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus.  It  version  of  certain  parts  of  the 
seems  to  me  by  no  means  certain  voyage  of  Himilcon,  which  Heeren 
that  all  of  what  is  there  given  is  has  given  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
genuine  Carthaginian.  Was  Plan-  work  on  Carthage, 
tus  likely  to  have  learnt  the  Ian-  >'  Philinus  of  Agrigentom. 
guage,  and  for  what  object  would  '^  Sosilus  of  Lacedemon,  and 
pure  Carthaginian  have  been  in-  Silanus  or  Silenus.  Vid.  Cornel, 
troduced,  when  apparently  the  only  Nepot.  in  Hannibal,  13. 
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h^ ,  paafl^., :^m^m  mpv^^  jftlj.  pivim^  nations  lik^    chap. 
,tiiipse.  of  Tliobej?  and  Tr9y,     Thus, .as  I  said  before, ' — -v — ' 
jlp^r,th^e,  ,^^t,Jb(aying  spoken  of  wbat.  was  in  hef 
jfj^rtf  }i  ha^  pa^ed  ^long  vWith  herself  into  destruo- 
tio^i;   an4  w^   can  now  only  know  something  of 
what  she  did^  without  understanding. what  she  was. 

Polybiup*'.  has  said  that  durmg  the  wars  with  the  S^JI^uiL 
llqinans,  the  Qi)rtbagin^an  (constitution  became  more^^pH^" 
democratical,  and  he  ascribes  the  victory  of  the  Ro-  Md'hu^*^ 
Vfipjxs  in  some  measure  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  **"^^^* 
tl^^  aristocraticalgoyernpient^ and  the  instability  of 
popular  counsels  in  Carthage.  It  is,  indeed,  evident 
jtbat  the  femily  of  Baroa  rested  on  popular  support^ 
^d  were  opposed  by. the  party. of  the  aristocracy; 
and  that  they  could  maintain  their  power  so  long  in 
spite  of  such  an  opposition,  shows  undoubtedly,  that 
tbo .  popul^u*  part  of  the  constitution  must  have 
gained  far  more  strength  than  it  possessed  in  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  Hamilcar  and  his  family  seem  to 
have  stood  in  the  position  of  Pericles  at  Athens; 
hoth  have  often  been  taxed  with  having  injured 
irreparably  the  constitution  of  their  two  countries ; 
and  both,  perhaps,  had  the  natural  weakness  of  great 
men,  that  feeling  themselves  to  be  better  than  any 
institutions,  they  removed  too  boldly  things  which  to 
them  were  hindrances,  but  to  the  mediocrity  of 
ordinary  men  are  supports  or  useful  guides ;  so  that 
when  they  died,  and  no  single  men  arose  able  to  fill 
their  place,  what  they  had  undone  found  nothing 

"  VI.  51. 
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CHAP,    towns  whose  very  names  have  perished ;   but  we 

XXXIX. 

know  that^  small  as  they  were,  they  could  have  de- 
layed the  progress  of  an  invader ;  and  how  inesti- 
mable were  the  services  rendered  to  the  Romans  in 
their  greatest  danger  by  the  fortifications  of  Nola 
and  Casilinum !  Qut  in  the  Clqr^haginian  territory 
an  invader  found  nothing  but  a  rich  and  defenceless 
spoil.  Agathocles  cooq^ered  200  toi^os'®  with 
scarcely  any.  opposition ;  and  Hapnibal  himseli^  after 
one  (}efeat  in  the  field,  had  no  resource  but  ^ubttis- 
sion  to  the  conqueror.  Had  a  French  army  ever 
effected  a  landing  in  England  during  the  last  war, 
^e  same  want  of  fortresses  would  have  enabled  the 
enemy  to  overrun  the  whole  country,  and  hftve 
taught  us  by  fatal  experience  to  appreciate  in  this 
"^  respect  the  improvidence  of  Carthage. 
Carthage  Thus  with  abler  leaders  and  a  richer  treasury,  but 
toRom^  with  a  weaker  people,  an  unguarded  country,  and 
with  subjects  far  less  united  and  attached  to  her 
government,  Carthage  was  really  unequal  to  the 
contest  with  Rome.  And  while  observing  this  in- 
equality in  the  course  of  our  story,  we  shall  have 
more  reason  to  admire  that  extraordinary  energy 
and  genius  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  family,  which 
so  long  struggled  against  it,  and  even  in  spite  of 
nature,  almost  made  the  weaker  party  victorious. 

*•  Diodoros,  XX.  17. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

FIRST    PUNIC    WAB — THE    ROMANS   INVADE   SICILY — 

SUBMISSION    OF    HIERO ^THE    ROMANS    CREATE    A 

NAVY NAVAL  VICTORIES  OF  MYLiE  AND  ECNOMUS 

EXPEDITION  OF  M.  REOULUS  TO  AFRICA;  HIS  SUC- 
CESSES,   HIS   ARROGANCE   IN    VICTORY,   HIS    DEFEAT 

AND  CAPTIVITY — ^WAR  IN  SICILY SIEGE  OF  LILY- 

BiEUM  AND  NAVAL  ACTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  IT 

HAMILCAR   BARCA   AT   EIRCTE    AND    ERYX NAVAL 

BATTLE    OF    THE     JEGATES PEACE     CONCLUDED 

A.u.o.  490  TO  513— A.C.  264  to  241. 


McXcr^cro/My  Koi  ^fitU  h  vKiovi  XP^'^  ^^  vavTuui,  koL  oroy  n)y  im- 
arrffufv  €s  t6  urop  Korafrrftiroifiey,  rj  y€  eir^rvxt^  ^tj  irov  ir€ptta'6fi€6a'  h 
yap  rifUit  ^xofntv  <f>v<r€t  ayaB^Vt  wKtivois  ovk  ay  yhfoiro  hvbaxj'  o  ^  (Ktivoi 
fwurrifjoi  wpavxavm,  KoBaiperiov  rnuv  ^irri  /mXct};.— ThucTD.  I.  121. 


The  first  Punic  war  lasted  without  iotermiBsion  for    chap. 

XL. 

more  than  two-and-twenty  years  ^  a  longer  space  of 


A.U.C.  490. 
A.C.  264. 


^  From  the  middle  perhaps  of  riod  of  the  Revolution  wars,  from 

the  year  490  to  the  middle  of  the  April,  1792,  to  July,  1815,  is  but  a 

year  513  ;   nearly   twenty -three  very  little  longer,  and  it  becomes 

years,  if  we  reckon  from  the  arrival  very  much  shorter  if  the  interval 

of  the  first  Mamertine  embassy  at  of  peace  be  deducted,  which  ez- 

Rome,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tends  from  October,  1801,  to  May, 

definitive  treaty.    The  whole  pe-  1803. 

VOL.  II.  O  O 
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CHAP,   time  than  the  whole  period  occupied  by  the  wars  of 
^ — — '  the  French  revolution,  if  we  omit  to  reokou  th< 

A.U.C.490.     .  ,  /\l  ^1  ^  r 

A.C.264.  nmeteen  months  of  the  peace  or  rather  traee  of 
tiontothe  Amiens.  And  we  have  now,  for  tho  first  time,  the 
the  first      flruidanoe  of  a  careful  and  welMnfonoed  historia^t 

Punic  war.    ° 

who  having  been  boim  little  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  \  had  studied  the  vrritteo 
accounts  given  of  its  events  by  each  0£  the  con-, 
tending  parties,  had  learnt  something,  no  doubt^  coa-« 
eeming  it,  from  the  moutha  both  of  Bomaos  and 
Carthi^niana,  and  who  judged  what  he  had  heard 
and  read  with  understandii^,  and  for  the  njMn^t  pa^t 
impartially.  The  actions  than  of  this  war  nmy  be 
known,  and  some  of  them  deserve  to  be  desmbed 
particularly;  nor  does  it  indeed  seem  poissible  to 
communicate  any  interest  to  history,  if  it  must  only 
record  results  and  not  paint  actions.  But  in  mili^ 
tary  matters  especially,  much  that  may  aad  <M)gh<^  ita 
be  told  at  length  by  a  contemporary  historian,  oughts 
not  to  be  repeated  by  one  who  writes  aftear  anJnteif 
val  of  many  centuries ;  and  therefore  I  mnst  «<kf  nor 
cessity  pass  over  slightly  many  battles  and*8iegeB,.iii 
order  to  relate  others  in  full  detail,  and  yet  avoid 
the  fault  of  too  great  prolixity. 
tinwM^S^  It  was  the  eleventh  year  after  the  defeat  of  Pyr- 
gj^^^^**»  rhus  at  Beneventum,  and  Appius  Claudius  Caudex 
aid  Bgunst  mid  ]yf ^  Fulvius  Flaccus  were  consuls,  when  a  depu- 

^  The  exact  year  of  Polybias*  he  could  not  have  been  maiiy  yean 

birth  is  uncertain.    He  wae  under  younger.      See    Fynes    C^ton, 

30  in  573,  but  as  he  was  appointed  Fasti  Hellen.  Vol.  III.  p.  75. 
ambassador  to  Egypt  in  that  year^ 
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tetion^  arrived  at  Rome  from  the  Mamertines  of  crap. 

"XT 

Meissaiui,  praying  that  the  Romans,  the  sovereigns  — ^^^ 
of  Italy,  would  not  suffer  an  Italian  people  to  be  ^-^^^ 
destroyed  by  Greeks  and  Cuthaginians.      Hiero,gj?«M>««>d 
king  of  Syracuse,  was  their  open  enemy ;  the  Car- 
Hiaginians,  under  pretence  of  saving  them  from  his 
vengeance,  were  trying  to  get  possession  of  their 
citadel;  but  the  Mamerkines,  true  to  their  Italian 
bliood»  sought  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  their  own  countrymen,  and  it  greatly  concerned 
the  Romans  not  to  allow  the  Carthaginians  to  be- 
dome  masters  of  Messana,  and  to  gain  a  station  for 
their  fleets  within  thirty  stadia  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 

Six  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  Romans  had^bv^^ 

•^  *  hesitates  (o 

extirpated  the  brethren  and  imitators  of  the  Mamer-  g»»t>t- 
tines,  who  had  done  to  Rbegium  what  the  Mamer- 
tinee  had  done  to  Messana;  and  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  had  zealously  aided  them  in  the  work,  and, 
as  it  appears  ^  was  actually  at  this  time  their  ally. 
The  Mamertines  were  a  horde  of  adventurers  and 
pluad^«^  who  were  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind, and  whose  case  the  Romans  had  prejudged 
already  by  their  exemplary  punishment  of  the  very 
same  conduct  in  the  Campanians  of  Rhegium,  while 
Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  were  the  friends  and 
Mies  of  Rome.  The  senate,  therefore,  we  are  as- 
suved  ^  after  long  debates,  could  not  resolve  to  inter- 
fere in  such  a  quarrel. 

*  Polybiiis,    I.    10.     Zoaaras,    sms,  Vngm,  Vatican.  LVIJ. 
VIII  8.  »  PolybiuB,  I.  11. 

«  Zonaras,  VIII.  8.    Dion  Cas- 

O  O  2 
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ctf A>.  '  *  But'  tiie^/  codsqIs, > '  wh©,  ii  ifl iftrae.-^o f 'tW'TieiteditaKrjr 

^— ^^-  €bafac4car»  of  theip  -  iumi^  <were  berth  i  lof '^htem-  »ife- 

A.o.m  faitiooe  feneniand  uli9cr«puk)ua,i  tobught  'the  |idiiti9ifi 

pieintbeir  lof  the  Alaiiievtines  :befare't}i6  ass^iEbly  oft  tike- pefv- 

wWe  tTtt-  ple^     The  ready'  /topics  of  »«iding  an  lidiiAk*  pec^l^ 

"^    agBioU^  foreignefs/  aniil  of  rtetinrilKing'  thb  ftfwa  <&f 

XJaarthagie,  ^hosi^iestoblishmetitd  in  Cbr8ii»i^!<Sardiiiii(^ 

and  the  liiparseaii  islands^  nvere  already  drdtni,  ttkeA 

dmaioEi,  round  tho  Roman  domisdoD^  ir^e,  uni  dcmbt, 

urged  plausibly  ;  it  might  have'  be^  said  ^XM^tSaat 

the  Carthaginians^ had  alreiJdy  undertekenitd prot^ 

the  Mamertinc8»  so  that  they  oolild  liot^reproach-^he 

Bomana  for  upholding  the  very  game  danse.* "  Bettdes, 

ihe  Roman  people  had  a  fre^  r^smembtkncO'  of -ihp 

aasignations  of  land,  the  riefa  spoil,  and- tbelueKti^?3e 

employments,.  i¥hich  had  followed*  from  dieir' late 

oonquests  in  Italy;  the  fertility  of  Sidly  iras  prc»- 

verbial ;  aod  the  irell^known  riches  of  Oattthagemaiite 

a  war  with  her  as  tempting  a  iprospeet  -to'th^  [Eh»- 

mans  as  a  war  with  Spain   has   been'  ete^iil^wiitb 

Englishmen.     So   the   Roman  pecqild^reitolteA  to 

protect  the  Mamertine  buocaneere^  ^and » tb  reodi^ 

them  as  their  friends  and  allies.  -       .<*/•'   ;  iT 

c.cuudiuB      The  vote  of  the  eomitia  was,  by  the-aetapdf«rfi- 

crottM  over  ^       •'  ^^ 

to  Meswna,  stitutiou  of  Rome,  paramount  to  every  other  anthd- 

and  promises  '  *  •' 

mertfiiMUie  ^^^  ^xcept  the  negative  of  the  tribunes;  samI  as-tine 
aid  of  Eomo.  tribunes  did  not  interpose,  the  hesitation  of  the 
senate  availed  nothing.  Accordingly  the  senate  no^ 
resolved  to  assist  the  Mamertines;  and  Appius  Ciai- 
dius  was  ordered  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect 
But  before  he  could  be  ready  to  act  with  a  consular 
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srmijT^  "€7^  rCklidius,'  <  ma^h  \  a  .isilwll  ^fopce^  > wai'  senHI  to  ^^gAP. 
4iie  apotj iwith  o^vders  -to  ocnaiuiittBiQtte  as-  •  (jtiieklj  as  'Tu^f^ 
(pgiasibljp  vdthithiS'MaiBertinpsj  In  a*  small  beatMie  a^c^^- 
«nxfS6dirtke  ftoaiit  -to  Messana^M  laad  TirasM  introduced 
tiq&H^  tJafi  ililimertine  iafisetobl  j.  •  With  the  Isl^guagp 
W  inyariiablj  ropeMed'aftetwaffda,  wken^iTep  b,  fioman 
arm^Mippeand  )in*  a  foreign  ocmntrj^ :  G..  Gkuidius 
Asnlted^  'tbti>MaB:iertines//th4ti'he  was  epme  to  give 
theoi  th«irireed<nn^:and>  he  called  on  the  Cardifl^ 
gudans 'either  to  eyaouiite  the  city,  (for  siijioe  the 
iM^meirtiiiei  jeknhasaj  to  Rome  they  had  been  pnt  in 
pOBseaKon-  of  •  the  citadel  •  fay  their  partiaama  in  Mea- 
^nai)  <lr  toetxiplaia'  the  gronjoxte  on  which  they  occu- 
pied -  •  it  • '  His.  •  addvesa  Feoeiired  no  answer ;  upon 
whoidi  he  addy.^VTbis  silence  proves  that  the  Mamer- 
tinie  pec(ple«are  not  'theit  Own  masters,  and  that  the 
-OorthaginiaiiS'iiaYe  no  just  defence  of  their  condnot 
tot'.o&i:; .'  (Fj0]^  tb&  sake  of  our  common  Italian  blood, 
4Uid  becauBe^^ur  aid  has  been  implored,  we  will  do 
*  th^/Mamet  tii]»s  ^^stice." 
<r  Bnt'theiStttait  of  Messsna,  guarded  by  a  Cartha-  The  Roman 

°  ''  fleet  in  at- 

giinan  fleets  was  a  barrier  not  easy  to  surmount,  tempting  to 

CP0S8  the 

The  Romans,  since  their  conquest  of  Tarentum  and  stnit  is  re- 

pulsed  by 

their  nossession  of  all  the  coasts  of  Italy,  seem  to  the  cartha- 

giniaoa. 

hfllTe  given  up  their  navy  altogether,  and  we  hear  at 
tfaiS'  tiiira  of  no  doumyiri  or  naTai  commanders  as 
regular  officers  of  the  Commonwealth.  From  the 
£hreek  citaes  in  their  alliance,  Neapolis',  Yelia,  and 
Tarentum^  they  obtained  a  few  triremes  and  pente- 

^  ZonaraSf  VIII.  8.  Dion  CasBius,  Fragm.  Vatican.  LVIIJ. 
7  Polybms,  L  QO. 
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chap:   centers;  but  they  had  not  a  single  qainquereme,  thq 
^ — ..— -^  class  of  ships  which  may  be  called  the  line^f-^battle 
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AC. '264. 'ships  of  that  period.  Their  attempt  to  cross  to 
Sicilj  was  therefore  earily  baffled,  and  some  of  their 
triremes"  with  the  soldiers  whom  they  were  trails^ 
porting,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Oarthaginiana. 
I^n"!!^  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  governor  of  Messaaa, 
^^.^^^  sent  back  the  ships  and  Hke  prisoners  to  tbe  Bdmaii^ 
^•j^'JJJ^*"  calling  upon  them  not  to  break  the  peace  with  Caon- 
co^ren"^  thago,  uor  to  Tontare  again  <m  th«  hopdess  attempt 
of  crossing  the  strait  in  defiance  of  his  naval  stip^ 
riority'.  G.  Claudius  rejected  his  overtures,  and 
repeated  his  determination  to  deliver  Messana 
Hanno  exclaimed,  that  since  they  were  so  arrogant, 
he  would  not  sufier  the  Romans  to  meddle  with  the 
sea  so  much  as  to  wash  their  hands  in  it.  Yet  fans 
vigilance  did  not  justify  this  language,  for  Claudins 
with  a  few  men  effected  his  passage,  apparently  in  a 
single  ship,  and  finding  the  Mamertiiies  liasembM! 
at  the  harbour  to  receive  him,  he  again  proceed^>  to 
address  them,  professed  his  wish  to  leave  th^irchoiee 
of  protectors  to  their  own  free  decision,  and  ntg^ 
that  Hanno  should  be  invited  to  come  down  from 
the  citadel,  that  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  com- 
manders might  each  plead  the  claim  of  his  own 
country  to  be  received  as  the  ally  and  defends  of 
Messana. 
Jemo?7«         ^ith  this  proposal  Hanno**  was  induced  to  com- 

treacherouB- 

\y  Bdzed,         8  Dio^  Cassius,  Fragm.  Vatic.        "  Zonaras,  VIII.  9.   Dion  Cas- 
LIX.    Zonaras,  VIII.  8.  sius^  Fragm.  Vatic.  LX. 

»  Zonaras,  Vf  II.  g.     Dion  Cas- 
sias, Fragm.  Vatic.  LIX. 
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p]y,  aA  tyveiHM)nfpuloii%  it  skeins,  to  remove  every    chap. 
ground. of.  suspieioa  againBt  tijie  good  feith  of  Car-  "rzpjr:^ 
thage  as  Cteuidius  was  unscrupulous  in  serving  the  ac. 264. 

^  and  suiren- 

ambition  of  Home.  When  the  Carthaginian  govw-  ^^f^^^'^^!*" 
niiMi;  appeared,  the  discussion  began;  neither  P^^Jf^o^' 
would  yield,  and  at  last  Claudius  ordered  his  sol- 
diecs  to  seize  Haono  and  detain  him  as  a  prisoner. 
The  Mieaiieirtines  applauded  the  aet^  and  Hanno^  to 
procure  his  liberty,  engaged  to  withdraw  his  garrison 
fi?om  1^  citadel,  and  to  leave  Messana  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans. 

•  The  Carthaginian  council  of  elders  ^'^  always  severe  Mnnna  is 
in  its  judgments  upon  military  eommanders,' ordered  bjt^oint 
Hanno  forthwith  to  be  crucified;  and  despatehed ci^il^o 
another  office  of  the  same  name  with  a  fleet  and  ^um.  ^ 
army  to  Sicily.     Hiero,  provoked  by  the  treachery  of 
ihe  Romans,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Carthage 
Against  them,  and  the   two  allied  powers  jointly 
blockaded  Measana.     Hiero  lay  encamped  on  the 
«outh  side  of  the  town,  Hanno  stationed  himself  on 
the  north,  and  his  fla^  lay  close  by,  at  the  headland 
of  PelOrus,  where  the  stmit  is  narrowest,  to  prevent 
•the  Remains  from  reinforcing  their  garrison. 

Things  were  in  this  stato'^  when  Appius  Claudius  Aopiaa 
with  his  consular  army  arrived  at  Rhegium.     After  crc!l^?he 
some  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation,  he  prepared  consular 

i*  «  .  -w-wT  1  •  army,  and 

to  force  his  passage.     We  want  here  a  consistent  defeau  the 
account  of  the  details;  but  negligence  there  must 

1'  Zooanis,  VJIL  9.  Polybius,  "  Polybios,  I.  11.  Diodorus, 
I  11.  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoes-  Fragm.  tioeschel.  XXIII.  2.  4. 
chel.  XXIII.  2.  Zonaras,  VIII.  9. 
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AlC  364/  codiveyed'  over  the  isinAilv  atid  landed  nm^the  tMisbcQl: 
Sicily^  :witiilyiit  io8B'>or  cierioiiB'  iatenniptihn.     TUs 
Itodsng*  nprae'  effiecrted  >  at ;  nigiil;^  and  im  \tiut  south  trf 
MessaM'  near  the  cAinip  <rf  the  *S jifBtiasansr    Affpnt' 
iminedia^telf  led  his^eoldiiets  ioattaokfiiemi  ii»hi>i' 
ooirfauiided  at  the  ef^peanoice  of  the  Rotnans^  and; 
beUeviHigr  that' the  €iartikagiiiiaDS  mnst/ha^eihcitmyeKl' 
the  passage,  still  marched  out  tO'  ideet  the  .eneifigr/ 
The  Symoasftn  cavalry  supported  itfi  oid>veiiowii^  aJad. 
dbtained   some  -  advanti^»  but  •  the-  m&utcT^  tFbre 
nev«r  imich   esteemed,  and  oii'thisocoasioa?  tho^' 
were  probably  inferior  in  nmnbersi     Hiero  wasde* 
feated  and  driven  to  his  -e^mp;  and-the  very  n^xt' 
night,  suspecting  his  allies,^  and .  perceiving  ihai^he' 
had  ventured  on  an  ill-advised  contesty  henised  tbe> 
siege;  and  retreated  to  Syracnsa         «         !       i .     ^ 
Secifrtht      T^™  delivered   from   one  eoiemyy  Appi&s  naatt* 
S!k»the    attacked   the*  Oarthaginians'^    I^dr  poekioii   «k?aa 
^^'^d'^ strong,  and    he  vras    repulsed;    but    tiiis?  Mceeas 
^iero^nder  ^^^P^^  them  to  moet  him  on  equal  grouad^ioaff 
s%^^/^  they  were  then  defeated  with  loss.     McasauB  wasi 

•    .■    -.i/ 

"  Zonaras  Bays  of  Appius,  &s  Compftre  in  ThocydWii,  VII.  'IS. 

€^p€  avxi'ovs  avrSip  froXXax^  Kcera  ifr  avrofiokiof  irpotftQ/a'u.  It  woi^d  > 

Trp6(f)aa-iv  efinopiag  €Wifi€vi(oPTaf,  seem  tlien  that  the  Carthaginian 

i(rf7raTrj<re  o<tiai  fhrtnc  duXBfi  r^  sailon  Were  traflkking  in  the  poft 

irop6iJt6p  aa^fMkifrrara,    It  is  not  of  Messana  when  they  ought  to 

easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  mean-  have  heen  at  sea,  watehing  th^ ' 

ing  of  Zonaras'  Greek,  hut  I  be-  movements  of  the  Romans, 
lieve  that  Kara  vp6<f>aaip  (fiiropias        *^  Zonaras,  VIII.  9*     Polybius, 

does  not  mean  "under  pretence  I.  12.    Diodorus,  Fragm.  filoes- 

of  trafficking/'  but  when  *<  they  chel.  XXIII.  4. 
).ad  an  occasion  of  trafficking." 
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j»vi  •  ootapletely:  mliiMrdd  ;•  ^  iOier  iQartliBgwimn  aimjr  cv^r^ 
r^treateid^'iiiHi  wm  diirided  iato  detaiekineiite  to  gar^-  ';;--7rW 
rtdofiMiAie  towns  of :  tlie  GartbagiDi&n !  part  of  tine  a.o.2m. 
i^nd.  Appkis  '(TvieiTan  the  'opoa.  bonntry  in  every 
direetion^  inQi;d  tke  soldidn^'iio  doubts  ooBgratuIa;ted' 
thBtmAves-an-  thm  deoisioa  m  the  oomilaa  at  Bom^ 
Tidiieh  in  bo  Bhortatune-faaid  eBriched  tbeiti  witbthe 
p)inideir<  of  Sicily.  But  ^a .  atl^empt  to  take  figecite 
WBS^  Tidpalaed  with  eonsidembie^Bliiughter^  and  when 
A|ipniB>  advanced  even  to  the  veryiwalls-of  Spaeuae^ 
alBtfl  pretended  to  besiege  the  eity,  he  fouad  t^at  he 
cmtid  not  always  be  saccessfiil;  :his  men  suffered 
fwDd  the  summer  and  autaxon  fevers  of  the  marsh 
phin  of  the  Anapas^  and  he  retreated  to  Me9saiia, 
with  the  Syraonsan  army  pressing  upon  his  rear.  The  * 
Sjrl-aeosansy  howeiver,  ilong  accustomed,  to  regiard  the 
(krthaginianfl  as  their  worst  .enemies,  were  unwilling 
to  support  the  evils  of  war  in  their  cause;  the  Syra* 
cuBUi  advapded^^sts  held  frequent  communications 
with  the.  Boqians,  and  although  Hiero  oould  not  yet 
ooofioat  to  make  peai^e  with  the  protectors  of  the 
Momertinefl^  yet  the  manifest  disposition  of  his  sub- 
jects was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  the  Romans  reached 
Messana  in  safety.  Appius  left  a  garrison  there, 
aQd  returned  with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  Rome ; 
the  strait  was  now  clear  of  the  enemy's  ships,  for  in 
aneient  war&re  a  fleet  was  dependent  upon  land 
co-operation^',  and  could  not  act  without  great  diflS- 

■^  The  faUare  of  Pompey's  fleet  disium,  or  in  effectuaUy  cutting  off 
in  either  preventing  Cessar  from  his  communications  with  Italy  af* 
crossing  the  Ionian  Sea  from  Brun-    terwardf<,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 


OH AP.    <v«tngbt» :  might  iiia^ie<  been:  piMMfed^ IrooiTthd  rking^xif 
)^Q^  Egypty-but  to  tend'  ibUber: ^K^iiAdifaai!6LaaiiMd ( toe 
i.e.  961..  great  a  delay.      It  happened   tMtff  Okrtbaginoa 
:  qukiqueretnie''  had  iteii'fuifaorefainitbe  Brdttiaii  >c6ast 
wben  •  Appins'  Claudius  iin»  'fii»t''eiD88ingi'Q9ef'''t9 
Sioifly,  aftddt^-wds^  ootiad'aB  'a  curiomrpirciimstaneid, 
that  the' BiiinfinseldUf^  ball  islfen^a.'sbipi  of  vmx. 
This  t]mnqtiereine^  -which  had  probabiy.  been  tent  'to 
Bame-iEoa  ttophy^  wa«<  mowMiHade  the  dbipidnrightis' 
tnodel»  and  at  hundred  ships  were  builfe  after  ifaer^pat^ 
tern,  and  lann^tied!  in  t#o  months  ii£ber  thd  first 
feUimg  of  the  'tiinber^\    The  aeameiiy  paridy  JEhMpua 
proletarians,  or  citiaecM  of  i  the.  poorest  lelass^  putiy 
Etruscans  or  Gretas  from  the  maritime  atatefe  of 
Italy,  were >  all  unaocikstomed  to   few.ia!quanfiie^ 
remes,  andtbe  Romans  .had  peiiiaips  navel?  bandied 
an  oar  of  any  sort.     While  the  ships  "^nmre- building 
therefone,  to  lose -no  time,  the  fature  orew  ^ef'eadb 
quinquereme^^  were  ranged  upon  benches  asbow/  dn 
the  same  order,  timt  to  us  undisooverable  piroblcii]; 
in  which  they  were  hereafter  to  sit  on  l^oa^di;  'the 
keleustes,  whose  voice  or  call  regubcted  the  'aitrQiee 
in  the  andent  galleys,  stood  in  the  midBtef  tfaemv 
and  at  his  signal  they  went  through  their  movemenitsi 
and  learned  to  keep  time  together,  as  if  they .  had 
been  actually  afloat     With   such  ships  and  such 

"  Polybius,  1.  20.    Auctor  de  of  war  by  a  party  of  their  cavalry ; 

Viria  lUu$trib.  in  Appio  Claud,  the  ships  were  locked  up  m  tbe 

Caudic.  "quinqueremem  boetium  ice,  and  the  French  caridiy  took 

copiis  pedestribus  cepit."    So  in  them  without  any  resistance, 

the  invasion  of  Holland  in  1795,  *>  Pliny,   Histor.  Natur.  XVL 

the  French  triumphed  greatly  in  §192.    Floriis»IL2. 

the  capture  of  some  Dutdi  afaipa  ^  Polybius,  I.  21. 
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lBrQMns>ltkd7Boini,ii9>pn!t>tc[  se»>da4)ly;(h  tthisuspridg^  ito    dnnB. 

pOiwerritJ-lblife  WOJ-iolf     !«■.;•'  !.i.:;l     •(  '•:'.!      I'.    '•    f.    A*c.m 

^-•An  iBikgUabl  reidcoris  telapledi  here  either,  to  eiuh  Defecum 

'  •  .         1  i»     •       *^®  ancient 

pect*  ^estreme-'  esaggBratuw  m  ine'  aceotqttiir  o£  the  navai  ser- 
fiDiiUHirii]))Qxpeidenoe>  in  -natal  matters,  ori  to  eiders 
tBxn  ^reat  eentempt  fctviihe  Aeete-anil 'sailors^'of  ^the 
ancient  wmM  phogeihiv.^  Th^re  are  no  braver  men 
difltni  the  Austkiaola,  faut/^tliepe  '^oiil4  be  something 
iudicrata  in^  the  idea  ef  an  Atistriani  fie^  manned 
nhifefiyibyipdasaBtd  fi^omtfae  inland  jpvcrvincbsof  tisd 
emfidi^  /bnd"  oommaHded.  by  offioeoB  of  the  land, 
seturi^e^-vebturing  a  gienera}>  action  with  -an  English 
br  American  Eqnadroni  Bnt^  th^  accounts  of  •  thesi 
evepits-  ^re;  tFostworthy ;  ^and  had  the  Romans  enf 
boUnteted  'the  -Athenian  navy  in  the  days  of  its 
gnel^tneBs,  instead  ef  the  iCarthagii»ian5  the  result,  in 
dhe  GtBt  /yearS'  of  I  the  War  at  leasts -Woiild  probably 
havefbeen-diffeBelit  <  Hbwevcr,  tberfe  is  no  doubt 
Jdrat'tfaei  naval  serrice  of  the  aneient  nations  was  out 
of:aH*>p(ropar6ion' inferior  to  their  land  service;  the 
sebmien  wete  'altogether  an  inferior  -  class,  -and  the 
manjr  itniproveiments  which  hod  been  made  in  the 
niiilitary/art  do  shore  seemed  never  to  have  reached 
haital'  Warfarej  Ships  worked  with  oars  were  still 
cixohiav^y  used  as  ships  of  war ;  and  although  the 
use  of  engines,  well-deserving  the  name  of  artil- 
lery, was  familiar  in  sieges,  yet  it  had  never  been 
adopted  in  sea-fights ^^  and  the  old  method  of  at- 

'*Vegetiu8,writiiiff  in  the  fourth    •peaks  of  the  use  of  artillery  in 
century  after  the  Chrtstian  era,    aea-fighta  as  a  thing  of  common 
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CHAP,  tempting  to  sink  or  disaUe  ab  eiiem/8  yessellby 
^j-jj-~^  piercing  her  just  below  the  water  with  the  bnusen 
A.C.  iwa.  beak  affixed  to  eveiy  8hip'«  bowe,  was  still  univeonailf 
practised.  The  syBtem  of  fighting,  themfore^  neeeck 
sarilj  brought  the  ships  dbee  to  one  another ;  and  if 
the  fighting  m^i  on  one  gide  were  clearly  saperior 
to  those  on  the  other,  boarding,  if  it  could  be 
effected,  would  ensure  victory*  The  fighting  men 
in  the  ancient  ships,  as  is  well  known,  were  quite 
distinct  from  their  rowers  or  seamen,  and  their  pro* 
portion  to  these  varied,  as  boarding  was  more  or  less 
preferred  to  mancBuvring.  In  the  Ionian  Mvolt; 
about  500  B.a,  we  find  forty  soldiers'*  employed  on 
each  of  the  Chian  ships  out  of  a  crew  of  200 ;  the 
Corinthians  and  Gorcyrscans,  about  seventy  years 
afterwards,  had  nearly  as  many'' ;  but  the  Athenians, 
in  the  most  flourishing  state  of  their  navy,  had  com^ 
monly  no  more  than  ten.  In  the  qmnqueremes  now 
used,  we  find  the  Romans  employing  on  one  occasion 
300  seamen  and  120  soldiers;  this,  however^  was 
perhaps  something  above  their  usual  proportion; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  soldiers  on  board 
of  each  ship  were  numerous,  and  if  they  could  board 
the  enemy,  their  victory  over  what  Niebuhr  justly 
calls  the  mere  rabble  of  an  African  crew  was  per- 
fectly certain.  / 

practice ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  cient  fothion.  That  the  nninber  d 

any  mention  of  it  as  early  as  the  fighting^  men  on  board  the  Athe- 

Punic  wars.  nian  ships  in  the  most  flourishing' 

^  Herodotus,  VI.  15.  state  of  their  navy  was  do  more 

^  Thncydides,  I.  49.    He  says  than  ten,  appears  from  a  compari- 

that  the  ships  had  many  heavy-  son  of  several  passages  in  Thucy- 

armed  soldiersonboard,  and  many  dides,   H.  9S.  103.    III.  95,  and 

archers  and  dartmen,  after  the  an«  IV.  7^,  101. 
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/  •  Tlte^objeel-  of  the  RenMas  itas^  therefore,  to  enaUe    chap. 
tkmr  laed  in.  errery  cuse  to  decide  the  battle  by  ^ — -^-^ 

A.U.C.  4d4. 

bdmpdiBg.     For  this  purpose  thej  contrived  in  each  Ac.m'. 
ship  what  may  be  called  a  long  drawbndge,  thirty-  ▼«"*«<>  ^y 

i»i  in  •  r  •!  i  the  Romans 

SBDC'  fiaet  long,  by  four  wide,  with  a  low  parapet  on  to  enable 

tneni  to 

eoMrfa  aide  of  it     Thi«  bridge  was  attached,  by  a  hole  board  the 

enemy. 

aib  one  end  of  it^  to  a  mast  twentyrfour  feet  high, 
erected  on:  the  ship's  prow,  and  the  hole  was  large 
and  pblong^  so  that  the  bridge  not  only  played  freely 
all'  rouadi  the  mast,  but  could  be  drawn  up  so  as  to 
lie  clo^  aiid  almost  parallel  to  it,  the  ^id  of  it  being 
hoisted  by  a  rope  passing  through  a  block  at  the 
mast-head,  just  as  our  cutters'  booms  are  hoisted  by 
what  is  called  the  topping-lift  The  bridge  was 
attached  to  the  mast  at  the  height  of  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  deck,  and  it  had  a  continuation  of 
iteel^  reaching  down  to  the  deck,  moving,  I  suppose, 
on  ihifigm^,  apd  serving  as  a  ladder  by  which  it  might 


«  This  is  the  difficult  part  of 
Pdivbiur  description,  1. 22,  which 
hei  (tY  np  msnw  mnkes  very  intel- 
ligible. "The  ladder  or  bridge 
Wa^  fmi  f mind  the  mast  after  the 
fir^t  twelye  feet  of  its  own  length  r" 
th^  object  being  apparently  to  at- 
t9th  it  to  the  maat  At  such  a  height 
above  the  deck,  as  to  make  it  form 
an  inclined  plane  down  to  the  deck 
of  the  enemy.  But  unless  the 
lower  end  of  the  ladder  had  been 
$xed.  to  the  deck,  the  men  could 
not  bay  ascended  by  it ;  and  had 
k  been  all  one  piece  with  the  up- 
per party  the  moment  the  bridge 
waa  lowered  to  fall  on  the  enemy's 
deck«  the  lower  part  must  imme- 
diately have  gone  up  into  the  air. 
And  of  course  it  is  aosurd  to  sup- 


pose that  the  men  could  have  crone 
Upon  the  bridge  before  it  was  fixed 
on  the  enemy's  ship.  I  can  only 
suppose  then  that  what  Polybius 
calls  *'  the  first  twelve  feet  of  the 
ladder"  served  as  a  permanent 
ascent  from  the  deck  to  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  where  it  went  round 
the  mast,  and  that  it  was  so  far 
distinct  from  the  bridge,  that  it 
remained  in  its  own  mace  when 
the  bridge  was  lowerea,  although, 
when  the  bridge  was  hoisted  up  to 
lie  close  to  the  mast,  both  it  and 
the  bridge  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  each  other. 

Folard's  engraving  and  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  are  altogether 
erroneous;  but  he  mentions  a 
story    which  well  illustrates  the 
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CHAP,  be  ascended.  Playing  freely  round  the  xqa^t^  and 
^ — —  steered  by  the  rope  above  mentioned,  the  bridge;  w^ 
A.d '26o/let  fall  upon  an  enemy's  ship,  on  whatever  qiwter 
she  approached ;  and,  as  a  ship's  beak  was  comqiqiijl^ 
her  only  weapon,  an  enemy  ventured  without  fear 
close  to  her  broadside  or  her  stem,  as  if  she  were 
there  defenceless.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a  strong 
iron  spike,  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  it^  was  driven  bqfie 
by  the  mere  weight  of  the  fell  into  the  deck  of  tke 
enemy's  ship,  and  held  it  fest ;  and  then  the  soldieis, 
in  two  files,  rushed  along  it^  by  an  inclined  plaice, 
down  upon  the  deck  of  the  enemy,  their  lai^e  shields 
and  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  together,  completeljr 
sheltering  their  flanks  from  the  enemy's  missiles, 
while  the  two  file-leaders  held  their  shields  in  front 
of  them,  and  so  covered  the  bridge  lengthways. 
So  with  these  bridges  drawn  up  to  their  masts^  and 
exhibiting  a  strange  appearance,  as  the  regular  maats 
were  always  lowered  previously  to  going  into  ^action, 
the  Roman  fleet  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  their  enemy. 
c.Duiiius  It  wag  commanded  by  one  of  the  consuls,  Cn. 
th"R?man  Comelius  Scipio  ^%  but  as  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
FIGHT  OF  taken  with  seventeen  ships,  in  an  ill-advised  attempt 
on  the  Liparsean  islands,  his  colleague,  C.  Duilius, 


object  of  attaching  the  bridge  to  another  on  the  enemy's  deck."  I 
the  mast  at  a  height  of  twelve  feet  will  not  answer  for  the  truth  of 
above  the  deck.  *'The  Maltese  the  story,  bat  it  evidently  con- 
seamen/'  he  says,  '^have  been  tains  the  same  notion  of  boarding 
known  to  mount  on  the  main-yard  by  an  inclined  plane,  which  ap- 
preparatory  tp  boarding,  and  when  pears  to  have  suggested  to  the 
the  ship  runs  on  board  the  enemy,  Romans  the  arrangement  of  their 
one  yard-arm  is  lowered,  and  the  bridge, 
men  are  thus  dropped  one  after  ^  Polybius,  I.  21. 


Myljs. 
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'iHh  descendaiit  probably  oi  that  upright  and  mode-    chap. 

"Mte  tribune  who  took  so  great  a  part  in  the  over-  "rvTrC^ 
thrbw  or  the  decemvirs*  tyranny,  was  sent  for  from  ^•^'  ^^' 

"his  army  to  conduct  the  fleet.  He  found  the  Car- 
thagitiian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  the 
same  oflScer  who  had  defended  Agrigentum  in  the 
late  siege,  ravaging  the  coast  of  Mylae,  the  modern 
Melazzo,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  not  far  from 
the  Strait  of  Messana.  The  Carthaginians  advanced 
!n  the' full  confidence  of  victory,  and  though  sur- 
prised at  the  masts  and  tackle  on  the  prows  of  the 
Roman  ships,  they  yet  commenced  the  action  boldly. 
But  the  thirty  ships  which  formed  their  advanced 
squadron,  including  that  of  Hannibal  himself,  were 
immediately  grappled  by  the  Roman  bridges,  boarded 
and  taken.  Hannibal  escaped  in  his  boat  to  his 
tnain  battle,  which  was  rapidly  advancing ;  but  the 
disaster  of  their  first  division  startled  them,  and 
when  they  found,  that  even  if  they  approached  the 
Roman  ships  on  their  broadside  or  on  their  stem, 
still  these  formidable  bridges  were  wheeled  round 
and  lowered  upon  them,  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic  and  fled.  Their  whole  loss,  including  that  of 
the  advanced  squadron^,  amounted  to  about  fifty 
ships  sunk  or  taken,  and  in  men  to  three  thousand 
killed  and  seven  thousand  prisoners. 

The  direct  consequence  of  this  victory  was  the  R«uiu  of 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Egesta'*,  which  the   Car- and  honoun 
thaginians  had  well  nigh  reduced  to  extremity,  and  ■^"^^^"•\j. 

columD. 

*»  Polybius,  I.  23.  *>  Polybius,  I.  24. 

VOL.  II.  P  p 
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the  taking  of  Macella  by  aSBauIt,     Bnt  its  moral 
A  u  e  494.  r^ul^s  were  far  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans 
A.C.  260.  ^^j.^  jj^Q^  confident  of  success  by  sea  as  well  as  on 
shore,  and  formed  designs  of  wresting  from  the  Oar- 
thaginians  all  their  island  possessions,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  no  less  than  Sicily.     Dnilins,  as  was  to  bo 
expected,  obtained  a  triumph,  and  he  was  allowed  *- 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  be  escorted  home  with 
torches  borne  before  him,  and  music  playing  when- 
ever he  went  out  to  supper,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  many  years  afterwards.     A  pillar  also 
was  set  up  in  the  forum  to  commemorate  his  victory, 
with   an  inscription  recording  the  amount  of  the 
spoil  which  he  had  taken ;  and  an  ancient  copy  of 
this  inscription",   retaining  the  old   forms  of  the 
words,  is  still  preserved,  though  in  part  illegiUe. 
indediive        Tlio  events  of  the  three  next  years  may  be  passed 
ciij.  Roman  ovcr  briefly.     Towns   were   taken  and  retaken  in 
toCo^cr   Sicily,  much  plunder  was  iPainjed.  enormous  havoc 

andSardi-  /  ,  ^     ,  .  .^  *  ,    ,      .       .  . 

nia.  Con-  made,  and  many  brave  actions  '*  performed,  but  with 

Bpiiacjat 
Rome. 

**  Cicero,  de  Senectnte,  13.    It  reign  of  the   emperor  Tiberiue. 

appears  that  this  continuation  of  (Tacitas,  Annal.    II.    490     It  is 

his  triumph  during  his  whole  life  possible  that  the  ct^mn  and  its 

was  his  own  act,  and  that  it  was  inscription  may  have  been  restored 

thought  right  and  proper,  as  he  in  the  reign  or  Augustus ;  for  the 

had    done   such   good    service  ;  restoration  of  the  temple  had  been 

"  qus  sibi  nullo  exemplo  privatus  begun  by  him,  and  was  only  oom- 

sumpserat :  tantum  licentite  dabat  pleted  by  his  successor, 
glona."    This  no  doubt  is  more        *^  Such  as  that  noble  act  of  a 

correct   than    those  other  state-  military  tribune  in  the  army  of 

ments  which   represent  it  as  an  the  consul  A.  Atiltus  Qilatuius,  in 

honour  specially  conferred  upon  the  year  496,  who  sacrificed  bim- 

him  by  the  senate  or  people.  self  and  a  cohort  of  400  men  to 

^  A  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  out 

C.  Duilins  at  this  time,  was  re-  of  a  dangerous  defile  in  which 

stored  in  the  early  part  of  the  they  had  been  turpriMed  by  the 
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B0  decisive  result.    Hamilcar^  one  of  the  Carthagi-    citap. 
siaa  generalsy  destroyed  the  town  of  Eryx  and  re-  "^^^ 
mo^ed  itB  inhabitants  to  Drq)aaum,  a  place  on  the     ^^ 
s^^ide  close  beneath  the  moantain  where  they  had     257. 
lived  before,  and  provided  with  an  excellent  haiv 
boqr  ^\     It  was  not  hx  from  Lilybaeum,  and  these 
two  posts  both  being  strongly  fortified,  were  intended 
to  be  the  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Sicily.     On  the  other  hand,  the   Romans  invaded 
Sardinia  and  Corsica^^  and  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  prisoners*     But  as  they  extended  their  naval  ope- 
ration they  unavoidably  became  acquainted  with  the 
violence  of  the  Mediterranean  storms ;  and  the  ter- 
rors oi  the  sea  were  very  dreadful   to   the   inland 
people  of  Italy,  who  were  forced  to  ftimish  seamen 
to  man  the  Roman  fleets,  a  service  utterly  foreign 
to  the  habits  of  their  lives.     Thus  in  the  year  495  " 


«neiii^.    Cato  eomplaiaed  of  the  record  also  a  triainph  of  C.  Sal- 

iojustice  of  fortune    which   had  picius  over  the  SarainianB  in  the 

given  80  scanty  a  share  of  fame  year  following.  The  Lucius  Scipio 

to  this  tribune,  while   Leonidas  who  triumphed  over  the  Corsicans 

for  an  act  of  no  greater  heroism  was  the  son  of  the  L.  Scipio  who 

bad  acquired  such  undying  glory,  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls  in  the 

In  fact,  the  tribune's  very  name  is  third  Samnite  war.    His  epitaph 

uncertain,  for  we  find  the  action  has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  his 

ascrihed  to  three  different  persons,  father's,  and  it  tells  of  him,  how 

See  A.  Gellius,  III.  7>  who  quotes  ''  he  won  Corsica  and  the  city  of 

at  length  the  passage  of  the  Ori-  Aieria."    Aleria  is  the  Alalia  of 

gines  in  which  Cato  described  the  Herodotus,  an  old  Greek  colony 

action.  founded  by  the  Phocteans  when 

**  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  they  fled  from   the   generals  of 

XXni.  9.    Zonaras,  VIII.  U.  Cyrue. 

ao  Zonaras,yiII.)l.    Polybius,  "^  Zonaras,  VIIL    11.    Scipio 

I  24.  The  Fasti  Capitolini  record  on  his  return  from  Corsica  in  495 

L.  Scipio's  triumph  over  the  Sar-  had  encoimtered  a  violent  storm, 

diniane  and  Corsicans  in  the  year  and  built  a  temple  to  the  powers 

494,  that  is,  according  to  the  com-  of  the  weather,  m  gratitude  for  his 

mon  reckoning,  405 ;   and  they  escape  from  destruction.    This  is 

pp2 
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CRAP,   (tome  SMemitw  who  iwere  <  waiting,  ib  ApvAej  ,^IL  the 

AtTdli*!*^*'  '®^^^**^  ^  ready  for  sea,  entered- intjc^  a.  cqnr 

A.G.  ii5».  gpirac^  with  «oine  slsve^  who  bad  been  lately. cai?riQ<i 

oiFas  captiree  from  Sardinia  and  Coraco,.  to  make 

themselves  maeteis  of  the  citj..    The  aeameo^  <  homh 

ever,  of  the  oncieait  world  wwe  always  ciiosen  firom 

the  poorest  elasses  of  freesnen,  and  their  maiking' 

common  canee  with  the  slayes  diowed  At  onoe:  that 

their  attempt^  had  nothing  of  the  chaeadter  of  a 

national  revolt.     In  &ot)  their  own  Samnite  com-r 

mander  informed  the  Roman  government  of  their 

conspiracy^  which  was  thus  prevented  and  puniahed. 

The  higher  classes  in  the  allied  states,  who  served  as 

soldiers,  liked  the  war  probably  as  much  aa  the  Bo^ 

mans  did;  and  with  one  doubtful  exception  ^^^  we 

read  of  no  symptoms  of  disaffection  to  Rome  during 

the  whole  course  of  the  war,    .  ■ ;    .         / 

^aIl?"*"      Besides  their  expeditions  to  Sardinia  and  Covsiqo* 

neanMiands-and  their  naval  co-operation  with  the  consular  ajrmi^ 

engaged  in  Sicily,  the  Romans  gained  'an  adv^taife 

over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  year  497»  off  the 

Liparaean  islands  ^\  for  which  the  consul  C.  Atiliu^ 

obtained  like  Duilius  a  naval  triumph* 

SS*ofSe"     ^^^®  success,  although  in  itself  very  indecisive^  yet 

Romans. 

noticed  in  bis   epitaph,    *'  Dedit  attacked  in  their  separate  position 

tempestatibus  sede  merito/'  and  by  the  Carthainnian  general,  and 

also  by  Ovid  i«  his  Fasti.  cat  to  pieces^  I.  24.    But  it  does 

"^  Polybius  says,  that  in  495  or  not  appear  that  these  were    the 

496,  the  allies  (quarrelled  with  the  Italian  allies  (tf  Rome,  and. it  is 

Romans   in    Sicily,   complaining  possible  that  they  may  have  been 

that  their  services  m  the  field  u^ere  the  Mamerttnes. 

'  not  sufficiently  acknowledged,  and  ^  Polybius,  I.  25.    Faati  Capi- 

that  they  consequently  encamped  tolini.    Zonaras,  VIIL  12. 
apart  from  the  Romans,  and  were 
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etitoiimged  ttie  RoiiiaM  to  attempt /opemtiiOBHS  <»  a  ohap. 
fer  grander  scale,  and  to  cany  the  war  into  Afiica*  ]J^^-^ 
Great  efforts  were  made  during  the  winter,  and  ^j^^-^- 
fl^et  of  830  rfripsr  was  prepared-^^  makined  by  nearly  p^^^^^JJ"^ 
l€O,000 'teamen,  exclusive  of  thefioldiers  or  fighting 
men.  This  vast  nom^ber  could  soaroely  have  been 
fiimishied  either  by  Rome  itself  or  its  Italian  allies  { 
but  the  thousands  of  eaptiveB  carried  off  from  Cor^ 
sica  and  Sardinia,  or  from  the  cities  of  Sicily,  no 
doubt  were  largely  employed  as  gfeUey-skiTes ;  and  if 
they  worked  in  chains,  aa  is  most  probable,  the  free 
rowers  who  were  in  the  ships  with  them  would  be  a 
mifficlent  guard  to  deter  them  from  mutiny.  The 
two  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  were  L.  Manlius 
Vulso  and  Q.  Ceedicius ;  but  Q.  Caedicius  died  soon 
after  he  came  into  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Atilius  Regulus.  The  two  consular  armies  had 
apparently  wintered  in  Sicily;  for  the  fleet  sailed 
-thtot^h  the  Strait  of  Messana,  doubled  Cape  Par 
cbynus  ^',  and  took  the  legions  on  board  at  Ecnomus, 
a  small  place  on  the  southern  coasts  between  G«la 
and  Agrigentum.  Forty  thousand  men  were  here 
embarked,  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  assembled 
a  still  larger  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
had  already  crossed  over  to  Lilybseum,  and  from 
thence,  advancing  eastward  along  the  Sicilian  coast, 
were  arrived  at  Heraclea  Minoa,  and  were  ready  to 
give  the  Romans  battle.  Both  consuls  were  on 
board   the   Roman  fleet;   the   Carthaginians  were 

^  Polylnus,  I.  25.    Each  Ro-    and  120  fighting  men. 
man  ship  had  on  board  300  rowers        ^>  PolybiuB,  1.  85. 
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CHAP,    commanded  bj  Hanno,  who  had  been  defeated  at 
^^ — ^— -'  Agrigentum  during  the  siege  of  that  town,  and  by 

A.C.  256.  Hamilcar,  who  had  so  lately  founded  Drepanum. 
battlbop      The  Roman  fleet  at  Ecnomus  contained  140,000 
Defeat  of    mcu,  whilo  less  than  20,000  British  seamen  were 
ginian  fleet  eniTaired  at  TrafEiIiFar.     Yet  it  is  not  only  in  our 

ofFthe»ttt)i        ^   ^     .  v         m     £.1  J   -x 

coast  of      creneration,  when  Traiaififar  and  its  consequences  are 

Sicily.  ^      ,     .  ,         .       A  .11 

fresh  m  our  memory,  that  its  mme  will  surpass  a  hun- 
dred-fold the  feme  of  the  battle  of  £cnomu8.  For 
the  twenty-seven  ships  which  Nelson  commanded  at 
Trafelgar,  by  crushing  the  naval  force  of  France, 
changed  the  destiny  of  all  Europe ;  whilst  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty  ships  which  fought  at  Ecnomus 
produced  only  a  brief  result,  which  within  five  years 
was  no  more  perceivable.  A  fleet  that  could  be  bttilt 
in  a  few  months  was  no  irreparable  loss  if  destroyed  ; 
and  the  poor  slaves  who  worked  at  the  oar  might  be 
replaced  by  the  plunder  of  the  next  campaign.  The 
battle  of  Ecnomus  was  obstinately  contested,  but  at 
last  the  Romans  were  completely  victorious.  They 
lost  twenty-four  ships  ^',  in  which  not  more  than 
2880  soldiers  could  have  perished,  if  we  suppose, 
what  rarely  happened,  that  not  a  man  was  picked  up 
by  the  other  ships ;  but  they  destroyed  thirty  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  and  took  sixty-four  with  all  their 
crews.  The  Carthaginians  with  the  rest  of  their 
ships  made  all  speed  to  reach  Carthage,  that  they 
might  be  still  in  time  to  defend  their  country  against 
the  expected  invasion. 

«  Polybius,  I.  27,  28. 
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The  way  to  Afiriea  wsa  now  open,  and  the  con-    chap. 
B^ls^*,  after  having  victualled  their  ships  with  more  ^-^-^ 
than  their  usual  supplies,  as  they  knew  not  what  ^fc.  256. ' 

rr    -^  J  The  consuls 

port  would  next  receive  them,  prepared  to  leave  the  ""^^ 
coast  of  Sicily  and  to  cross  the  open  sea  to  an^s^upy    , 

•^  *  Cl)'j)ea,  and 

unknown  world.     The  soldiers  and  even  one  of  the  *>«p°  *?  ^r 

wutethe 

mihtary  tribunes  murmured**;  they  had  been  kept«>»«^^y- 
from  home  during  one  whole  winter,  and  now  they 
weie  to  be  carried  to  a  strange  country,  into  the 
veiy  stronghold  of  their  enemy's  power,  to  a  land  of 
scorching  heat,  and  infested  with  noisome  beasts  aud 
monstrous  serpents  *\  such  as  all  stories  of  Africa 
bad  told  them  of.  Begulus,  it  is  said,  threatened 
the  tribune  with  death,  and  forced  the  men  on 
board.  The  fleet  did  not  keep  together,  and  thirty 
ships  reached  the  African  shore  unsupported *^  and 
might  have  been  destroyed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
rest,  had  not  the  Carthaginians  in  their  confusion 


'  ^  Polybhre,  I. '29.  is  very  remarkable,  following,  as 

**  Florua,  II.  2.  it  does,  a  detailed  and  most  exact 

^  "  Libya  to  the  west  of  the  account  not  only  of  all  the  Afri- 

lake  Tntoais,'^  that  is,  the  present  can  tribes  on  the  coast  from  E^ypt 

pashalik    of  Tunis,    the    ancient  to  the  lesser  Syrtis,  but  also  of 

territory  of  Carthage,   "  is  very  those  in  the  interior.     But  the 

hilly,'' says  Herodotus,  <*  and  over-  Carthaginian    territory  was   ren- 

grown  with  woods,  and  full  of  dered  so  inaccessible  to  foreigners, 

vild  beasts.      For  here  are    the  that  all  sorts  of  exaggerations  and 

monstrous  serpents,  and  the  lions,  fables  were  circulated  respecting 

and  the  elepnants,  and  the  bears,  it.      Herodotus    seems   to    have 

and  the  asps,  and  the  asset  with  known  nothing  of  its  fertility,  but 

horns,  and  the  dog-heads,  and  the  only  of  its  woods  and  its  wild 

creatarea  with  no  heads,   whose  beasts,  the  terrors  of  which  the 

eyes  are  in  their  breasts,  at  least  Carthaginians  no  doubt  purposely 

as  the  Libyans  say,  and  the  wild  magnified. 

men  and  the  wild  women,  and  a  ^  Diodorus,    Fragm.   Vatican, 

great  many   other  creatures  be-  XXIIL  3. 
sides."  IV.  191.    'Phis  description 
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^Tiu'  negleotpd  tjiw  <ipporttimt^..  -  Whefl  thi^  whole  ,1(6^ 
A.U.C.  49a  ^*^  riMWsemWiBd  under  tbe  }^^lmd .  ff  flerm^* 
A.C.  256.  Q^^  g^jj^  tj^^y  gtood  to  the  sauthwwd  alo^g  ^b^ 
coBsiy  and  disembarked  the  legioB9  n&fur  the  pl^o^ 
oalled  Aapifi  o)r  C}fpea^^  ia  Ea/j^lisbs  shield  ^^  £^9^ 
tress,  built  by  Agathooles  about  fifty  years  before, 
and  deriving  its  name  from Jta. wills  formiog a  vii:ple 
upon  the  top  of  a  conical  hiil.     They  immediatelj! 
drew  their  ships  up  on  the  beach,  after  the  ancient 
manner^  and  secured  them  with  a  ditch  and  lainpait; 
and  having  taken  Clypea,  and  despatched  m^ssen^eiB 
to  Rome  with  the  news  of  their  success,  and  to  ask- 
far  further,  instructions,  they  began  to  march  into 
the  country;  and  the  ravages  of  forty  thouamd  men- 
were  spread  iar  and  wide  over  that  di^rict  which,* 
for  its  richness  and  flourishing  condition,  was  ui^. 
matched  probably  in  the  world. 
Kcouo.     ^^^^  C^'P®  B<>»>  *^«  Hermean  beadlaad,  the  Afrit 
cLSH^/^  can  coast  runs  nearly  north  and  south  for  as  mueh 
one^on.ui  ^  thrcc  dcgrccs  of  latitude  as  6r  as  the  bottom  of 
J&^t  *^®  1®S8^^  Syrtis.     This  was  the  most  highly^pri;»ed 
in  Africa,    country  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion,   fiBed  with 
their  towns,  and  covered  with   the  villas  of  liieir 
wealthier  citizens.     In  their  old  commercial  trea- 
ties*^ with  Rome  no  Roman  vessel  was  allowed  to 
approach  this  coast ;  they  wished  to  keep  it  hidden 
from   every  foreigner,  that   its  surpassing  richness 
might  not  tempt  the  spoiler.     Here  grew  those  figs, 
which  Cato  the  censor  showed  in  the  Roman  senate, 

^  Polybius,  L  29.  Strabo,  XVII.        «  See  Polybiue,  UL  M,  23. 
p.  834. 
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tty  prove  how  the  frhits  of  Italy  were  outdone  *y  c^i 
those  of  Africa;  and  here  grew  those  enonnous  S-^^-^ 
faaWegts  of  com  which  in  later  fcimes^''  coMtantl/  a.c.25^.' 
fed  ihe  people  of  Rome.  But  now  the  aspect  of 
the  <5ountry  resembled  the  apprbach  to  Genoa,  or 
thfe  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  or  even  the  mo9t 
oibiitoiented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  above 
London.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  single 
honsea*^  stanfding  in  the  midst  of  vineyarfljs,  and 
oKve-^rounds,  and  pastures ;  for  as  in  Judea  in  its 
golden  days,  every  drop  of  rain  was  carefully  pre* 
s^ved  in  tanks  or  cisterns  on  the  high  grounds,  and 
a*  plentiful  irrigation  spread  life  and  freshness  on 
every  side,  even  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa. 
Oh  such  a  land  the  hungry  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
army  were  now  let  loose  without  restraint.  Villas 
were  ransacked  and  burnt,  cattle  and  horses  were 
drivto  off  in  vast  numbers,  and  twenty  thousand 
p^i«ons,  many  of  them  doubtless  of  the  highest 
dondition,  aoEid  bred  up  in  all  the  enjoyments  of 
domestic  peace  and  affluence,  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  This  havoc  continued  for  several  weeks, 
till  the  messengers  sent  from  Rome  returned  with 

^  Horace's  expressions  are  well  which  has  so  reduced  the  produe- 

kfkown,  *'  Frume!lt!  quantum  metit  tiveness    of    Africa   in    modern 

Afncfl»"   "  quicquid    de    Libycis  times,  but  still  the  soil  is  described 

verritur  areis/'  &c.     See  also  Ta-  as  extremely  fertile.  Sir  G.  Temple 

citas,  Anail.  XII.  43.  counted    ninety-seven  shoots  or 

^  See  the  description  of  this  stalks  on  a  single  plant  of  barley, 

country  as  it  appeared  to  the  sol-  which  was  by  no  means  one  of 

diers  of  Agathocles.     Diodorus,  the  largest  in  the  field ;  he  was 

XX.  8.    The  irrigation  is  espe-  assured  that  plants  were  often  seen 

dally  noticed,  noXkav  v^wv  dto>-  with  three  hundred.    Excursions 

XcrevfUKoy    Jcot   irapra  T6trop  dp-  in  the  Mediterranean,  Vol.  II.  p. 

d€v6wT»p.    It  is  the  neglect  of  this  108. 
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CHAP,    the  senate's  orders.     One  of  the  consuls^^  with  one 

)^A^  consular  army  and  forty  ships,  was   to  remain  in 

A.C. 256. "Africa;  the  other  was  to   return  home  with   the 

second  consular  army,  the  fleets  and  the  plunder. 

L.  Manlius  accordingly  embarked,  and  arrived  safely 

at  Rome  with  his  division  of  the  army,  and  with  the 

spoil.     M.  Regulug^  with  15,000  foot  and  500  horse, 

was  left  in  Africa. 

SS  SShL      '^^  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  and  the  ap- 

fJd^xci     pa^^Bit  helplessness  of  the  Carthaginian  government, 

$Sii?te«'at  ®®^^  ^  ^^^^  encouraged  the  Roman  senate  to  hope 

Tunes.       ^i^gt  1^  single  consular  army  might  at  any  rate  he 

able  to  maintain  its  ground  and  harass  the  enemy, 

even  if  it  could  not  force  them  to  submission.     And 

the  example  of  Agathocles,  who  during  four  years 

had  set  the  power  of  Carthage  at  defiance,  no  doubt 

increased  their  confidence.     The  incapacity  of  the 

Carthaginian  government  and  generals  was  enough 

indeed    to   embolden  the   Romans.     Their    army, 

strong  in  cavalry  and  elephants,  kept  on  the  hills  ^^ 

where  neither  could   act,  -  and  were  attacked  and 

defeated,  and   their   camp  taken  by  the  Romaoa. 

Regulus  then  overran  the  whole  country  without 

opposition;  the  Romans"  boasted  that  he  took  and 

plundered  more  than  three  hundred  walled  villages 

or  towns,  but  none  of  these  deserved  the  name  of 

a  fortified  place;  and  even  Tunes *^  itself,   within 

twenty  miles  of  Carthage,  fell  into  their  hands  with 

little  resistance.     Here  Regulus  established  his  head- 

"  PolybiuB,  I.  29.  »  Florus,  11.  2. 

»»  Polybius,  I.  30.  «*  Polybius,  I.  30. 
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quarters,   and  here  he    seems    to   have  remained    chap. 
through  the  winter".  * — r^^-» 

A.U.C  498 

Meanwhile,  to  increase  the  distress  of  the  Cartha-    '  499. 

A.C.  256 

^Hians,  the  Numidians**,  or  the  roving  tribes  of  the      2&6. 

The  Nil" 

interior,  then  as  no\^  always  ready  to  attack  and  midian 
plunder  the  civilized  settlers  of  the  sea  coast,  joined  wm. 
the  Romans,  and,  like  the  Cossacks,  being  most  ex-  Canhage. 
pert  in  such  desultory  and  plundering  warfare,  they 
outdid  the  Romans  in  their  devastations.     From  all 
quarters  filgitives  from  the  country  crowded   into 
Carthage,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  city  would  be 
unable  to  feed  so  great  a  multitude  as  were  now 
confined  within  its  walls.     Alarm  and  distress  pre- 
vailed, and  the  council  of  elders  sent  three  of  its  own 
members  to  the  Roman  consul  to  sue  for  peace. 

Regains,  like  Fabricius   and  Curius,  was  in  his  Reguius 
own  country  a  poor  man ;  it  is  a  well-known  story*'  tSffie"' 
that  he  complained  of  the  loss  which  his  small  por-  the  cartha- 
tibn  of  land  must  sustain  from  his  absence,  and  that  come  to  sue 
the  senate  promised  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  ""^^^  ' 
till  his  return.     Such  a  man's  head  could  not  but  be 
ttimed  by  his  present  position,  when  the  plunder  of 
Africa  had  given  him  the  power  of  acquiring  riches 
beyond  all  his  conceptions,  and  when  the  noblest 
Citizens  of  the  wealthiest  state  in  the  world  came  as 
suppliants  to  his  head-quarters.     He  treated  them 
with  the  insolence  shown  by  some  of  the  French 
generals  during  the  revolution  to  the  ambassadors 

»  Zonaras,  Vlll.  13.  *'  Auctor  de  Viris  lUustrib.  in 

**  Polybius,  I.  31.     Diodorus,     Regul.  Valer.  Maxim.  IV.  4,  §  6. 
Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4. 
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<^AR    of  the  old  sovfet^igias  of  Bardpe.    <JBUfthlttg©^  must 

aITcTSs  e^vacuate  Sicily  and  Sardinia^  nansMt  all  her  otm 

A.a266   prisoiiersj  and   gire  mp  x<4thout  vantlom  aII'  tkos^ 

^'      whom  sbe  had  taken  from  the  Boihanfi;  miist  make 

good  all  the  expenses  of  *he  war,  and  pay  »  yearly 

contribution  besides;    aboTe  all,  sbe  must MfoUoivp 

wherever  the  Romans  should  lead,  and  -make  nieitherr 

alliance  nor  war  without  their  consent v  she  must  not 

send  to  sea  more  than  a  single  shi|>  of  war  (m  her 

own  account,  but  if  the  Romans  required  her  tald 

she  must  send  them  a  fleet   of  fifty  ships.     The 

Carthaginian  ambassadors  protested  against  terms  se 

extravagant.     "  Men  who  are  good  for  any  thing/' 

replied  Regains,  **  should  either  conqu^,  or  snbmft 

to  their  betters"."    And,  with  threatening  and  inso* 

lent  expressions  to  the  ambasaadoni  personally^  he 

ordered  them  to  be  gone  with  all  speed  fiom  the 

Roman  camp. 

His  terms        The  council  of  elders  called  tofifether  the  great 

are  rejected.  ^  o      • 

council  on  this  emergency*® ;  and  the  whole  bo<tyrf 
the  aristocracy  of  Carthage  with  oiie  voice  reacted 
conditions  so  intolerable.  But  great  was  the  dtmger, 
and  great  the  general  alarm.  The  gods  were  to 
be  propitiated  by  no  common  sacrifices,  and  thcM»e 
horrid  offerings  to  Moloch,  which  had  been  made 


"  Dion  Cassius,  Fragm.  Ursin.  "   Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican* 

CXLVIII.    ReguluB  was  so  elated  XXin.4. 

by  his  successes,  that  he  wrote  ^  Polybius,  I.  31.    Diodortis. 

home  to  the  senate  to  say  that  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIII.  4.     And 

''  he  had  sealed  up  the  gates  of  for  a  particular  descrtptioii  of  tht 

Carthage    by    the    terror  of  his  human  sacrifices  offered  in  sttch 

arms."  Zonaras,  VIII.  13.  emergencies,  see  Diodorusi  XX.  14. 
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whon  j^puthocles  ^^tibpeitttoing  Carthage  with  turn,    ^^» 
were  .iidwf.ag«iiai.]!etpeatod4    "Sherfigure  «f  th«  S^txsxm, 
stood  \tlih  iwtetretdied  aoner  to  receive  his  ¥ifftaiD$;  ^^%g^ 
jKinng  ebiWcen  of.  the  noblert  .femiliee  were  piftoed     ^• 
ifii;theihaii4s>of  the  imagevand  froxn  th^noS;, rolled 
off : toit(^ ^  furnaee  \Fhioh .hurQt  Joelbife  him^      Nch: 
were  4hei:6/wakitiDg  thoae^i who. with  epBiething  of  a 
bcrtterapirit  threw  theiXftselves  ibto  the  fire,  willing 
to<t)i(f>  with  their  own'  lives  the.  atonement  for  their 
Otatttfjr.   ••.•...:. 

,  Ih  the  midst  of  this  diatresa,  an  oflSoer  returned***  fsSStoS*"* 
^otihad  he«  sent  to  Gireeee:  to  engage  Greek  sol-*  Ji^^jcar- 
di»s  of  fortune  in  the  Caa-thaginiaa  service.    Among  j^^^"^^ 
otfaeara-  he  bjrought  with  him  a  Spartwi,  named  Xan-  ^^S  car- 
tUppias,  a  man  who  had  heea  trained  in  his  country's  ^J*'**"'"^'*- 
diBciplkie^-and  had  added  to  it  mueh  of  actual  mili* 
taty  experience.     He  might  have  fought  with  Acro^ 
tatus   against  Pjrrhus   in   that  gallant   defence   of 
Sparta;    and   in  all  likelihood    he    had    followed 
king  Arena  ^'f to  Athens  to  save  the  city  from  the 
domii^on  of  Antigonus^  when  S^rta  and  Athens 
itmghfi  for  the  last  time  side  by  side  in  defence  of 
the  Jfidependence  of  Greece*     Xanthippus^^   con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in 

**  Polybius,  I.  32.    Some  years  thippus  be  the  conqaeror  of  Re- 

aftenrards,  when  Ptolemy  Euer-  gulus,  whose  glory  in  Africa  re- 

gete^  overran  the  whole  kingdom  commended  him  to  the  notice  of 

of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  he  com*  the  king  of  Egypt  after  his  return 

miMed  his  conquests  beyond  the  from  Carthage,  so  that  he  became 

Euphrates  to  the  care  of  "  Xan-  a  general  in  the  Egyptian  armies  i 
tiffpUf,  one  of  his  two  generals^        ^'  See  Justin,  XXVI.  2.    Pau- 

In-ehief."  Jerome,  in  Daniel  XI.  sanias.  III.  6,  §  3. 
9,    Could  this  Xantippus  or  Xan-        ^  Polybius,  1.  32. 
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CHAP,    the  Btrongeat  terms ;  ^his  Tepntetion  gave  veigbt  to 
his  words ;  the  government  sent  for  him,  and  he  so 


A.U.C.  498, 

499.  justified  his  opinion  and  explained  so  clearly  the 
255.  '  causes  of  their  defeats,  that  they  entrusted  him  with 
the  direction  of  their  forces.  Hope  was  aheady 
rekindled ;  but  when  he  reviewed  the  soldiers  without 
the  walls,  and  made  them  go  through  the  oxoTe- 
m^its  which  were  best  fitted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
tactic  of  the  Romans,  loud  shouts  burst  from  the 
ranks,  and  there  was  an  universal  cry  to  be  led 
out  to  battle.  The  generals  of  the  Commonwealth 
did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  althoii^h  they  had 
no  more  than  12,000  foot,  yet  relying  on  their 
cavalry,  four  thousand  in  number,  and  on  their  ele^ 
phants,  amounting  to  no  fewer  than  a  hundred,  they 
boldly  marched  out,  and  no  longer  keeping  the  high 
grounds,  encamped  in  the  open  plain,  and  thas 
checked  at  once  the  devastation  of  the  country. 
Heprcpom  Regulus  was  obliged  to  risk  a  battle  ®\  for  as  soon 
tie  to  the    as   he  ceased  to  be  master  of  the  field,  his  men 

Romans. 

would  be  destitute  of  provisions.  He  enoanq>ed 
vnthin  little  more  than  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
sight  of  the  Roman  legions,  so  long  victorious,  made 
the  resolution  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  wuver. 
But  the  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  battle,  and  Xsa- 
thippus  urged  the  generals  not  to  lose  the  precious 
opportunity.  They  yielded,  and  requested  him  to 
form  the  army  on  his  own  plan.  Accordingly,  he 
placed  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  together  with  some 

«*  PolybiuB,  1. 33, 
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of  Ae  ligfatHirmed  mereenariea,  sKngers  perhaps  from    chap. 
the  BalearJan  islands^  and  archers  from  Greta     The  « — .. — / 

•  ,  n        ,         A.U.C.498, 

faeavj-^armed  mereenanes,  we  know  not  of  what  499. 
nation,  whether  Gauls,  or  Spaniards,  or  Groeks,  or  255. 
a  mixed  band  of  all,  were  on  the  right  in  the  line 
of  hattle;  the  Africans,  with  some  Carthaginian 
citizens,  were  on  the  left  and  centre;  the  whole 
line  being  covered  by  the  elephants,  which  formed 
a  sin^e  rank  at  some  distance  in  advance.  The 
Romans  were  in  their  usual  order,  their  cavalry  on 
^e  wings^  and  their  velites  or  light-armed  troops  in 
advance  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  but  their  line 
was  formed  of  a  greater  depth  than  usual,  to  resist 
the  el^hants'  clmrge. 

When    the   signal  was  given,  the   Carthaginian  And  totally 
cavalry  and  elephants  immediately  advanced,  and  them.  Re- 
the  Romans,  clashing   their  pila  against   the  ironukenpH- 
rims  of  their  shields  and  cheering  loudly,  rushed  on 
to  meet  them.     The  left  wing  passing  by  the  right 
<Kf  the  line  of  elephants  attacked  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries  and  routed  them ;  Xanthippus  rode  up 
to  rally  them^^  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  and 
fought  amongst  them  as  a  common  soldier.     Mean«- 
time  his  cavalry  had  swept  the  Roman  and  Italian 
horse  from  the  field,  and  then  charged  the  legions  on 
the  rear;  while  the  elephants,  driving  the  velites 
before  them  into  the  intervals  of  the  maniples,  broke 
into  the  Roman  main  battle,  and  with  irresistible 
weight  and  strength  and  fury  trampled  under  foot 

«  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIIL  5. 
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CHAP,  and  beat  down  and  dispersed  the  bravest.  If  any 
^j-jj-jr^  forced  their  way  forwards  through  the  elephants* 
A  ^266  '  ^^^^'  *^®y  ^^'^  received  by  the  Carthaginian  infentry, 
26*-  '  who  being  fresh  and  in  unbroken  order  presently 
cut  them  to  pieces.  Two  thousand  men  of  the  left 
of  the  Roman  army  escaped  after  they  had  driven 
the  mercenaries  to  their  camp,  and  found  that  all 
was  lost  behind  them.  Regains  himself,  with  500 
more,  fled  also  from  the  rout,  but  was  pursued,  over- 
taken, and  made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  the  Roman 
army  was  destroyed  to  a  man  on  the  field  of  battle. 
2*SSe.  "^^  *®^  fugitives  from  the  left  wing  made  their 
escape  to  Clypea;  Tunes  it  seems  was  lost  frame- 
diately,  and  except  Clypea,  the  Romans  did  not 
retain  a  foot  of  ground  in  Africa.  We  have  no 
Carthaginian  historian  to  describe  the  triumphant 
return  of  the  victorious  army  to  Carthage ;  how  the 
Roman  prisoners  and  Regulus,  lately  so  insolent^  were 
led  through  the  streets  bound  and  half-naked ;  how 
the  bands  of  noble  citizens  met  at  their  public 
tables,  sworn  companions  and  brethren  to  each  other 
in  peace  and  war,  and  remembered  with  joyful  tears 
their  comrades  who  had  fallen ;  how  the  whole  city 
was  full  of  festivity  •^  and  every  temple  was  crowded 
by  wives  and  mothers  offering  their  thanksgivings 
for  this  great  deliverance.  The  feasting,  after  the 
Carthaginian  manner,  continued  deep  into  the  night ; 
but  other  sounds  and  other  fires  than  those  of  revelry 
and  rejoicing  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  amid  the 

^  PolybioB,    I.    36.     For   the    human   sacrifices  after  a  victory, 
deacriplion    of  the  Carthagioian    see  Diodorus,  XX.  65. 
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d^rk«p88;.tb^  fires  lof. Moloch  ag&iu  weiie  blazing;    chap. 
sfid  some  of  tl^  bravest  of  the  prisoaers  were  'burnt  — v-^— -' 
a|ive  as  a  tbwkroi&rtDg; 

;  Xanthippuflj  crowned  with  gjory  *^  and  no  doubt  Yc^'265?' 
ricihly  rewarded,  returned  to.  Greeoe  soon  afiber  his  The  Ro- 

*  mans  send 

viotoxy,  before  admiration  and  gratitude  had  time  ^l^^^^ 
be  chained  to  envy.     Clypea  was  besieged,  but  the  *f*^^^*^' 
HQman  garrison  held  out  desperately,  and  the  senate  ^^^^ 
no  sooner  learned  the  dusaster  of  their  army,  than 
they  sent  a  fleet  to  bring  off  the  survivors.     The 
Carthaginians  dreading  a  second  invasion,  raised  a 
fleet  to  meet  the  enemy  at  8ea»  but  the  number  of 
their  ships  was  greatly  inferior,  and  they  were  com- 
pletely defeated..    The   Romans,  however,  had  no 
intention  of  landing  again  in  Africa ;  so  total  a  de- 
struction of  their  whole  army  impressed  them  with 
a  dread  of  the  enemy's  elephants,  which  they  could 
not  for  a  long  time  shake  off:  they  contented  them- 
selves with  taking  on  board  the  garrison  of  Clypea, 
and  sailed  boc^  to  Sicily. 

The  Bomans  had  now  for  five  years  sent  fleets  to  The  fleet  it 

111*1  .  J,.  wrecked  on 

se99  Ai^d  had  as  yet  had  little  experience  of  its  ter-ifretumoff 

'  •'  ^  theiouth 

coast  of  Si- 
cily. 
^  Polybius,    I.    36.     Niebubr    obtained  their  triumph.    But  it  is 


supposes  that  Regulus  was  defeat-    more  probable  that  they  were  both 

proconsuls  * 
lar  after 
[s  that  t 
laved.    Zonar 

Atilius,  that  is,  in  the  consular    pressly   that   they  were  consuls 


ed  towards  the  end  of  the  consular    employed  as  proconsuls  in  Sicily, 

8Ul- 

sufslbip  of  C'n.  Cornelius  and  A.    was  delayed.    Zonaras   says  ez- 


jrear  499*  so  that  the  sea-fight  off    for  a  whole  year  after  their  consul- 

Hvpea  took  place  early  in  the  con-    ship,  and  thus  that  their  triumph 

ilsnip  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and  A.    was  delayed.    Zonaras   says  ex- 


year  500.     He  thinks   that  Ser.  when  they  were  sent  out  to  briuf 

Fulvius  and  M.  iEmilius  were  al-  off  the  sarrison  of  Clypea,  and 

ready  proconsuls,  when  they  ob-  we  can  hardly  extend  the  opera- 

tained  their  victory,  because  it  ap-  tions  of  Regulus  in  Africa  to  a 

pears  from  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  that  period  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
they  were  proconsuls  when  they 

VOL.  II.  Q   q 
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CHAP,   rore.    This  increased  their  natural  confidenee^  wd 
* — .-1— '  they  thought  that  Bcmians  "  might  mH  at  any  sear 
A.C.  256. '  son,  and  that  it  was  only  co¥?ardice  which  waa  re- 
strained hy  pretended  signs  of  bad  weather.     Sq»  in 
the  month  of  July,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  their 
pilots^  they  persisted  in  coasting  hcmiewards  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  very  time  when 
violent  gales  from  the  sooth  and  south-west  loake 
that  coast  especially  perilous.     The  fleet  was  off  Ga- 
marina  when  the  storm  came  cm,  and  taught  the 
Romans  that  £air-weather  seamen  may  mistake  igno- 
rant presumption   for  courage.     Aboye  260  ships 
were  wrecked,  which  must  have  had  on  board  78,000 
seamen,  without  counting  the  soldiers,  who  were  pro- 
bably at  least  as  many  as  25,000,  and  the  whole 
coast  from  Gamarina  to  Pachynus  was  covered  with 
wrecks  and  bodies*     The  men  ^^  who  escaped  to  shore 
were  most  kindly  relieved  by  Hiero,  who  fed  and 
clothed  them,  and  conveyed  them  to  Messana. 
WtfinSi-       This  great  disaster  encouraged  the  CSarthaginians 
SvlJSSr"  *^  redouble  their  efforts  in  Sicily.     Carthalo,  an  able 
*^niMTThe  ^^^  active  officer  ^\  immediately  recovered  Agrigen- 
tokoSlor-  *^™»  ^^^  Hasdrubal  was  sent  over  with  140  ele- 
phants, to  take  the  chief  command  of  all  the  Car- 
thaginian forces  in  the  island.     But  the   Romans, 


^  Polybius,  I.  37- '  mean  **  the  horses/'  which  ia  the 

^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  common  meaning  of  the  word  in 

XXIII.  14.  The  laDffuage  of  these  modern  Greek,  bnt  no  writer  of 

fragments  must  surely  be  very  mo-  the  Augustan  age  would  have  so 

dem,  for  in  this  passage  the  writer  used  it. 

says  that  aloDg  the  whole  coast,  ra  '^  Diodorus,  Fraf^.  HoescheL 

aoifuxra  koI  rh  Skoya  kcu  ra  vavd'  XXIII.  14.     Polybms,  I.  38. 
yta  €K€ivTo,    rh  Skoya  must  here 
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With  hidcmiitable  spirit^  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  220    chap. 
ships  in  the  space  of  three  months ;  and  the  consuls 


A.U.C.600. 

of  the  following  year,  A.  Atilius  and  Cn.  Cornelius  a.c.  254. 
crossing  over  to  Medsana,  and  there  being  joined  by 
the  remnant  of  the  other  fleet  which  had  escaped 
the  storm,  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  took  Cephalcedium,  and  although  obliged  by 
Carthalo  to  raise  the  siege  of  Drepanum,  yet  they 
besieged  and  took  the  important  town  of  Panormus, 
obtained  a  sum  of  nearly  470  talents  from  those  of 
tbe  inhabitants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated ransom,  and  sold  18,000  of  the  poorer  class  as 
slaves.  A  garrison  was  left  in  Panormus,  and  seveial 
other  smaller  places  revolted  also  to  the  Romans. 

For  this  service  Cn.  Cornelius  justly  obtained  a  ^tU/f^L^^- 

*  A.c  263. 

tkiunlph  '*.     But  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  same  ^^^^^^ 
honout  bestowed  on  one  of  his  successors,  C.  Sem-  » wrecked 

between 

pronius  Bkesus.  For  Sempronius  and  his  colleague,  Panonnnt 
Cn.  Servilius  Csepio  ",  having  carried  their  fleet  over  j^*  ©^ 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  made  some  descents  and 
phmdenBd  the  country  near  the  sea,  but  were  able  to 
effect  nothing  of  importance ;  and  after  having  been 
obliged  to  throw  all  their  plunder  overboard  to  en- 
able thei?  ships  to  float  over  the  shallows  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  they  were  finally,  when  sailing  across  firom 
Panormus  to  the  Lucanian  coasts  overtaken  by  an- 
other storm,  which  wrecked  more  than  150  of  their 
ships.  Upon  this  the  Romans  resolved  to  tempt  the 
sea  no  more,  and  to  keep  only  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships, 

^  FaBti  Capitolini. 

^  PolybiuB,  I.  39-    Zonaras,  VIII.  14.    Oroiins,  IV.  9. 

Q  q  2 
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to  supply  their  armies  wiUi  proyi3ion%  and  to  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  Italy. 
A.u.c.6a2.      The  two  following  years  were  full  of  discourage- 
A.U.C.508.  ment  to  the  Romans.     Their   firmies   remained  in 
ThiRomLi  Sicily,  but  did  little  to  advance  the  conquest  of  the 
KdWcia  island;  because  the  terror  of  the  elephants  was  sp 
of  diMdpiine.  great  that  their  generals  were  afraid  to  risk  a  genera^ 
action.     Such  a  state  of  things  is  very  injurious  to 
the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  we  find  that  the  ser^ 
vice  was  so   unpopular,  that  400  of  the   Roman 
horsemen  ",  all  of  them  men  of  birth  and  fortune 
refused  to  obey  the  consul,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  when 
he  ordered  them  to  work  at  some  fortifications,  and 
were  by  him  reported  to  the  censors^  who  degraded 
them  all  from  their  rank,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
franchise  of  voting.     And  on  other  occasions  Cott$i 
ordered  two  of  his  oflScers  to  be  scourged  publicly 
by  his  lictors  for  misconduct  '* ;  one  of  them  a  kins- 
man of  his  own,  and  the  other  a  military  tribune, 
and  a  patrician  of  the  noble  name  and  house  of  the 
Valerii.     Yet  with  the  aid  of  some  ships  which  he 
procured  from  Hiero,  he  attacked  and  reduced  the 
island  of  Lipara,  the  largest  of  the  Liparseans  ^^ ;  and 
for  this,  and  the  capture  of  Therma,  which  had  risen 
up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Himera,  he  obtained 
after  all  a  triumph. 
Vc^260**      ^^  ^^®  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  C.  Atilius 


7*  Valerius  Mazimus,  II.  9,  §7.        '*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 

Frontinus,  Strateffem.IV.  1,  §22.  XXIII.   15.    Zonaras,  VIII.   14. 

7*  FrontinuB,  StrateKem.  IV.  i.  Polybius,  I.  39. 
§30,31.    Val  Max.  II.  7,  §  4. 
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Hegulus  and  L.  Manlius  Vulso  were  chosen  each  for    chap. 
the  second  time  consuls,  the  Romans  resolved  some-  ^ — .S-^ 
what  to  extend  their  naval  operations,  and  to  huild  a.c.  250. ' 

The  Miuit6 

fifty  new  ships  '*.  But  before  the  consuls  left  Rome,  revives  to 
the  tidings  came  of  a  most  complete  victory  in  eflrorta. 
'Sicily,  and  of  the  total  destraction  of  the  dreaded 
Carthaginian  elephants.  Resuming  then  all  their 
former  confidence,  the  Romans  increased  their  fleet 
to  two  hundred  ships  "",  and  sent  out  both  consuls 
with  two  consular  armies  to  form  at  once  the  siege  of 
Lilybaeum,  the  strongest  and  almost  the  only  place 
still  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

This  most  brilliant  and   seasonable   victory   had  Battle  op 
been  won  by  L.  Csecilius  Metellus,  who  had  been  Great  ric- 

tory  obtiin- 

consul  in  the  preceding  year;  and  when  his  col-edbyL. 
league,  C.  Funus,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of  thie  over  Has- 
campaign,  Metellus  '*  was  left  in  Sicily  with  his  own  Carthagi- 
army  as  proconsul.     It  appears  that  Hasdrubal  the  phanu  are 
Carthaginian  general  was  taunted  for  his  inactivity  '* ; 
and  relying  besides  too  much  on  the  terror  of  his 
elephants,  he  crossed  the  mountains  from  Selinus, 
and  descended  into  the  plain  of  Panormus.     Metel- 
lus kept  close  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  till  Has- 
drubal, not  content  with  having  laid  waste  the  open 
country,  advanced  towards  Panormus,  and  drew  out 
his  army  in  order  of  battle  as  if  in  defiance.     Then 
the  proconsul  ®®,  keeping  his  regular  infentry  within 
one  of  the  gates  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  so  that  by 

'^  Polybius,  I.  39.  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 

"  Polybius.  I.  41.  XXIII.  16. 

7»  Zonaraa,  VIII.  1 4.  Polyb.  1. 40.        »  Polybius,  I.  40. 
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CHAP,  a  timely  Bally  he  could  attack  them  in  flank*  seat*- 
';—><-—'  tered  his  light  troops  in  great  numba^s  over  the 
A.C.250.  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them,  with  orders^  if 
hard  pressed,  to  leap  down  into  the  ditoh  for  refuga 
Meantime  all  the  idle  hands  in  the  town  were  enn 
ployed  in  throwing  down  fresh  supplies  of  missile 
weapons  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  within  the  ditch, 
that  the  light  troops  might  not  exhaust  their  wea- 
pons. The  elephants  charged,  drove  the  enemy 
before  them,  and  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  coan-< 
terscarp,  or  outer  side  of  the  ditch.  Here  tiiiey  were 
overwhelmed  with  missiles  of  all  sizes ;  some  fell 
into  the  ditch,  and  were  there  despatched  by  thrusts 
of  pikes,  the  rest  turned  about,  and  becoming  ungo-r 
vemable  brgke  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  army 
which  was  advancing  behind  them,  and  threw  it  into 
great  confurion.  Philinus  ^\  who  favoured  the  Carn 
thaginiansi  said  that  the  Gauls  in  their  army  had 
indulged  so  freely  in  the  wines  which  foreign  traders 
sent  to  Sicily  to  tempt  the  soldiers  to  traffic  with 
their  plunder,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  thdr  duty* 
But  there  was  no  need  of  drunkenness  to  increase 
the  disorder,  when  more  than  a  hundred  elephants, 
driven  to  fury  by  their  wounds,  were  running  wUd, 
amidst  the  Carthaginian  ranks.  Then  Metellus  sal- 
lied, attacked  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  completely 
defeated  them.  Ten  elephants  were  taken  with  the^ 
drivers  still  mounted  on  them  " ;  the  rest  had  thrown 
off  their  drivers,  and  the  Romans  knew  not  how  to 

8*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.        «*  Polybius,    I.    40.    ZoDaras. 
XXIII.  15.  VIII.  14. 
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take  them  aHre,  till  Metellus  made  prodamation 
that  any  prisoner  who  should  secure  an  elephant  ^^  ^ 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  This  induced  the  drivers  to  ^  c.  250/ 
exert  themselves,  and  in  the  end  all  the  elephanto 
were  secured,  and  conveyed  safely  to  Rome*',  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  conqueror^s  triumph.  And  the 
device  of  an  elephant,  which  is  frequent  on  the  coins 
of  the  Gftcilian  family,  shows  the  lasting  sense  enter- 
tatned  by  the  Metelli  in  after-^mes  of  the  glory  of 
their  anoestoi^s  victory. 
The  battle  of  Panormus  was  fought  about  mid- Triumph 

and  BUDse- 

Slimmer,  and  Metellus  returned  to  Rome  with  his  q^^ent  ho- 
nours of 
army  and  his  trophies,  and  triumphed  on  the  7th  of  MeieUas. 

September^^.   The  captured  elephants  were  exhibited 

in  the  circus  maximus",  and  hunted  up  and  down 

it  by  men  armed  only  with  pointless  spears,  to  teach 

the  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  them;  after  which 

they  were  shot  at  with  real  weapons  and  destroyed. 

Metellus  must  have  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years  after 

his  triumph  *^  full  of  honours  and  glory.     He  was  a 

second  time  chosen  consul,  he  was  appointed  once 


•3  They  were  carried  across  the  ^  PHny,  Histor.  Natur.  VIII. 

stl'ftlt  on  rafts,  composed   of  a  $  17* 

number  of  casks  lashed  together,  ^   He  lived  to  the  age  of  an 

with  a  sort  of  flooring  fastened  hundred    years,    (Pliny,    Histor. 

together  upon  them.  The  flooring  Natur.  VII.  §  157,)  and  we  can 

or  deck  was  fenced  in  with  hi^h  scarcely  suppose  him  to  have  been 

bulwarks,  and  covered  over  with  much  more  than  fifty  when  he  ob- 

earth,  so  that  the  elephants  were  tained  his  first  consulship.     For 

not  aware  of  their  situation,  and  his  other  honours,  see  Pliny,  Hist, 

were  conveved  over  the  sea  quietly.  Nat.  VII.  §  139.  He  was  appointed 

Zonaras,   VlII.    14.      Frontinus,  dictator  just  after  the  Gaulish  in- 

Strategem.  I.  7,  §  1.    Pliny,  Hist,  vasion  of  529.    See  Fasti  Capi- 

Nacur.  VIII.  §  16.  tolini. 

^*  Fasti  Capitolini. 
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CH.AP.   master  of  4he  hotse,  and  onee  diotatov,  aisl:  he  vbs* 
"rrrx^  s^  created  pontifi^x  maximufi,  in  which  iast  aSoe 
A.c.2fio.  he  acquired  a  new  gloiy,  by  rescoii^  thesaicmd  pal* 
ladium  from  the  tratple  of  Vesta  when  it  fwaa  on 
fire,  at  the  rkik  of  his  life^  and  to  the  aetnai  loss  of 
his  sight     For  this  act  of  piety  he  ^ras  allowed  OYer 
after  to  be  drawn  to  the  senate  in  a  efaariot»  aa  ex^^- 
tmordinary  honour,  as  the  chariot  was  aeeouHifeed  obo: 
of  the  marks  of  kingly  stete,  and  tiierefore  not  to 
be  used  by  the  citizen  of  a  commonwealth*  - 
Embaasy         Thirteen  noUe  Carthaginians^'  had  been  taken  at 
^uTpro-  Panormus,  and  had  been  led  in  the  triumphal  pr<y* 
^M^  o^  cession  of  the  conqueror.    The  Carthaginians,  wishing 
Stii^wr'ac-  to  recover  these  and  others  of  their  cittssens,  sent  aa 
lulSk!^-  embaasy  to  Rome  to  propose  an  exchange  of  pri** 
c^^l!^  soners,  and  M.  Begulus  was  allowed  to  accompany 
thl^rand^  ^he  ambassadors,  upon  his  promise  giren  to  retmrn- 
^^ '        with  them  to  Carthage  if  the  negotiation  failed.  Pyi^ 
rhus  had  given  a  similar  permission  to  his  Roman 
prisoners,  with  the  hope  no  doubt  that  in  order  to 
avoid  returning  to  captivity  they  would  nee  their 
influence  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  his  terms.- 
But  Regulus,  thinking  that  the  proposed  exchange^ 
would  be  to   the  advantage  of  the  Carthaginians, 
nobly  dissuaded  the  senate  from  consenting  to  it: 
he  himself  would   be  ill-exchanged,  he  said,  for  a 
Carthaginian  general  in  full  health  and  strength,  for 
the  Carthaginians,  he  believed,  had  given   him  a 
secret  poison'^  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live 

^  Livv,  Epitome,  XIX.  Zonaras,        "  A.  GeUius,  VI.  4.    Zonaras, 
VIII.  15.    OrosiuB,  IV.  10.  Vm.  16. 
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leng.  Tbe  exchange  Tvas  refused ;  RegnluB  returned  chap. 
to  Carthage^  and  soon  after  died.  His  sprii^  of — ..I— ^ 
life  had  been  poisoned,  not  bj  the  deliberate  crime  a.c.25o.' 
of  the  Carthaginians,  but  by  mortification,  shame,  a 
pinrng  after  his  country,  and  the  common  miseries  of 
a^  prisoner's  condition  at  a  period  when  the  courte- 
sies' of  war  were  unknown.  Afterwards  the  story 
prevailed,  that  the  Carthaginians  in  their  disappoint- 
ment had  put  him  to  a  death  of  lingering  torment; 
whilst  the  Carthaginians  told  a  similar  story  of  the 
cMel  treatment  of  two  noble  Carthaginian  prisoners  ^^ 
by  the  wife  and  sons  of  Regulus,  into  whose  bands 
they  had  been  given  as  hostages,  and  Regulus'  natural 
death  was  made,  according  to  the  story,  the  pretext  for 
wreaking  their  cruelty  upon  the  unfortunate  Cartha^ 
ginians  in  their  power.  We  may  hope  that  these 
stories  are  both  untrue;  but  even  if  the  Carthaginians 
hcMi  exercised  towards  Regulus  the  full  severity  of 
the  tmoient  laws  of  war,  it  ill  became  the  Romans  to 
oomplain  of  it,  when  their  habitual  treatment^  even 
of  genoMUs  and  magnanimous  enemies,  was  such  as 
we  have  seen  it  exemplified  in  the  execution  of  the 
Samnite  C.  Pontius. 

Never  had   the  prospects  of  the  Romans   been  The  Romans 

*■         ^  form  the 

fairer  than  when,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fifteenth  year  sixob  op 

LiLYBJBUM. 

of  the  war,  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and  L.  Manlius 
began  the  siege  of  Lilybseum.  This  place  and  Dre- 
panum  were  the  only  two  points  in  Sicily  still  re- 
tained by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  here  they  concen- 


Diodoras,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.  et  Vitiis,  XXIV.  A.GelKus,  11.  4. 
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CHAP.   trat*ed  all  their  efforts,  destroying  even  Selinn's'^*,  tbeir 

AjTcTsot  ^*^li®®*'  conquest  firom  the  Greeks,  and  removing  to 

A.C.  250.  Liijbueum  its  inhabitants  and  its  garrison.     But  from 

this  time  forward  to  the  very  end  of  the  v^bt  the 

victories  of  the  Romans  ceased,  and  daring  a  period 

of  eight  succeBsive  years  the  Fasti  record  not  a  sitigle 

triumph,  a  blank  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  other 

part  of  the  Roman  annala  lilybseum  and  Drepadum 

remained  unconquered  to  the  last,  after  the  Ibrmer 

had  sustained  a  siege^  which  for  its  length  and  the 

efforts  made  both  by  besiegers  and  besieged,  is*  not  to 

be  surpassed  in  history. 

Situation  of      The  general  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the 

and  itaporto.  positlou  of  tho  anoieut  towns  and  harbours  is  fi^t 

Forcea  cm- 

Dioved  on  particularly  when  we  attempt  to  fix  the  topography 
the  Biege.  of  LilybsBum.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  iity^  covers 
ing  more  ground  than  the  modem  town  of  MsErsdai, 
must  have  occupied  the  extreme  point  of  Sicily,  now 
called  Cape  Boeo ;  and  to  have  had  two  sea  fronts, 
one  looking  n.w.  and  the  other  &w.,  while  on  the 
land  side  the  wall  ran  across  the  point  from  sea  to 
sea,  lacing  eastwards,  and  forming  the  base  of  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  two  sea  fronts  meeting  at  tiie 
point  of  Cape  Boeo  formed  the  sides.  Polybius 
speaks  of  the  harbours  of  Lilybseum,  as  if  there  were 
more  than  one ;  and  as  the  ancient  harbours  were 
almost  always  basins  closed  by  artificial  moles,  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  be  one  at  each  sea  fr^nt 
of  the  town.     But  the  principal  harbour  looked 

M  Diodonu,  Fragm.  Hoesche).  XXIV.  1. 
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towards  Africa,  on  the  8.w.  side  of  Liljfattum,  and  chap. 
its  entrance  was  very  narrow,  because  at  a  little  dis-  'X^c'm 
tano9*^  from  the  shore  there  extends  a  line  of  shoals  ^  c.  250. 
nefirly  rising  in  some  places  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  the  passages 
thro^gh  these  shoals,  or  round  their  extremity,  were 
exceedingly  narrow  and  intricate.  The  land  side 
was  fortified  by  a  wall  with  towers  at  intervals*',  and 
covered  by  a  ditch  ninety  feet  wide  and  sixty  deep. 
The  garrison  consisted  at  first  of  ten  thousand  regu- 
lar soldiers,  besides  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor 
Himilcon  was  an  able  and  active  officer,  equal  to  the 
need.  The  Romans  employed  in  the  siege  two  con- 
sular armies,  and  the  seamen  of  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  and  a  great  multitude  of  small 
craft ;  so  that  as  the  seamen  worked  regularly  at  the 
trenches,  the  besieging  force  may  well  have  amounted 
to  110,000  men*^ 

The  Romans  attacked  the  land  front  of  the  town  Attempts  of 

the  Romana 

in  form'* :  they  carried  mounds  across  the  ditch,  and  to  stop  up 

the  en- 
battered  the  towers  in  succession ;  whilst  a  formid-  tnnces  into 

the  bar- 

able  artillery  covered  their  operations,  and  played  bouw. 
upon  the  defenders  of  the  walls.     On  the  sea  side 
they  endeavoured  to  block  up  the  harbour  by  sinking 
stone  ships  in  the  channels  through  the  shoals,  but 
a  violent  storm**  raised  such  a  sea  that  eveiy  thing 

"  See  Captain  Smyth's  Hydro-  XXIV.  I.    Polybius,  I.  42. 

graphical  Remarka  od  the  Coast  of  ^  The  amount  given  by  Diodo- 

Sicily,  p.  2xvi.  and  his  plan  of  rus,  XXIV.  1. 

the  anchorages  and  shoals  in  the  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 

neighbourhood  of  Trapaai,  in  his  XXIV.  1.     Polybius,  1.  42. 

Sicilian  Atlas.  ^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel. 

^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  1,  copying  probably  from 
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^XL.^'    was   swept  away,  and   the   harbour  still  remained 

Abi^»^*       But  material  fortifications,  however  strong,  must 

Iltu^^ulf  y^^'^  ^^  '^^   *^  *  persevering   enemy.      The   real 

rini^*^a^  strength  of  Lilybseum  lay  in  the  courage  and  ability 

thJ^"  Jl^-   ^^^<^^  *^®  ^^^g  ^^^  ^ad  at  last  enkindled  among  the 

thepiiS^    Carthaginian  officers;  so  that  now  all  was  energy 

and  wisdom,  in  complete  contrast  to  the  weakness 

and   timidity   of  former  generals.      Himilcon   was 

defending  Lilybaeum  with   the   utmost   ability  and 

vigour ;  Adherbal,  a  man  no  less  brave  and  able,  had 

the  command  at  Drepanum,  and  had  with  him   a 

worthy  associate  in  Carthalo;  while  Hannibal,  one 

of  his  intimate  friends,  was  sent  from  Carthage  to 

carry  succours  to  Himilcon.     And  here,  for  the  first 

time,  the  Carthaginians  displayed  the  combined  skill 

and  coolness  of  true  seamen.     Hannibal  sailed  from 

Carthage^®  with  fifty  ships,  and  lay  waiting  his  time 

Philinus.    Polybius  aecribes    the  xnent,  nearly^  at  what  most  have 

failure  of  the  work  to  the  depth  been  the  south-east  corner  of  the 

of  the  sea»  and  the  force  of  the  ancient  town.  On«  vrowld  be  g1a41 

current  in  the  narrow  channels,  to  know  the  exact  spot  at  which 

But  for  more  than  a  mile  off  the  these  stones  were  weighed  up  ; 

land,  the    water  is  shallow,    no  but  Captain  Smyth  does  not  men- 

where    ezceedinf^    four    fathoms,  tion  it.    See  his  Sarvey  of  Sicily, 

and  it  is  inconceivable,  that,  in  fdr  p.  234. 

weather,  such  a  depth  of  water  **  Polybius,!.  44.  It  is  not  easy 

could  have  been  a  serious  impe-  to  ascertain  whether  Hannibal  ran 

diroent  to  a  people  like  the  Ro-  into  the  harbour  on  the  n.w.  front 

mans,  when    they   had  at  their  of  Lilybaeum,  or  into  that  on  the 

command  the  labour  of  a  hundred  s.w.  front.    Probably  it  was  the 

thousand  men.  According  to  Cap-  latter,  so  that  he  passed  between 

tain  Smyth,  some  of  the  stones  Cape  Boeo  and  the  shoals  which 

thrown  in  by  the  Romans  in  this  lie  a  little  off  the  land,  and  so  ran 

siege,  have  been  weighed  by  an  on,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 

English  wine  merchant,  residing  line  of  the  coast,  till  be  came  to  the 

near  Marsala,  and  have  been  used  actual  entrance  between  the  moles 

by  him  to  build  a  very  respectable  into  the  harbour, 
mole  opposite  to  his  own  establish- 
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at  the  smfijl  ^gusan  islands  which  lie  to  the  north  chap. 
of  Lilyhaeum.  At  length  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  ^^j~^^r^ 
the  north,  setting  ftiU  into  the  harbour's  mouth ;  ^.c.  250. 
HannibgJ  placed  his  soldiers  on  the  decks,  ready  for 
battle,  hoisted  every  sail,  and  knowing  the  channels 
well,  he  ran  down  before  tlie  wind  to  the  entrance 
between  the  shoals,  dashed  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage, whilst  the  Romans  in  astonishment  and  awk- 
wardness did. not  put  out  a  single  ship  to  stop  him, 
and  amidst  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  whole 
garrison  and  people  of  Lilybseum,  who  had  crowded 
to  the  walls  to  watch  the  event,  he  landed  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  safety  within  the  harbour.  Other  offi- 
cers of  single  ships  passed  several  times  backwards 
and  forwards  with  equal  success  ^^  acquainting  the 
Carthaginian  government  with  every  particular  of  the 
siege,  and  confounding  the  Romans  by  their  absolute 
command  as  it  seemed  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

But  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  asSaii^ofthe 

gamson. 

ffrm  as  ever.     Immediately  after  Hannibal's  arrival,  They  bum 

the  Roman 

Kimllcon   m&de  a  general   sally^^  to  destroy   the  works. 
Wiorks  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  Romans  maintained 

^  Polybius,  1.  46,  47.  There  is  Boeo,    but   whether  the  line  of 

a  passage  in  this  description,  which,  towers  looking  towards  Africa  fol- 

if  we  could  discover  tne  line  of  the  lowed  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  that 

ancient  walls  of  Lilybseum,  might  to  bring  them  into  a  line  with  the 

determine  the  position  of  the  bar-  "  tower  on  the  sea  side/'  a  vessel 

bour.    The  way  to  enter  the  bar-  must  advance  in  a  course  nearly  s.b. 

bour,  says  Polybius,  was  '*  to  ap-  or  whether  they  ran  due  eastward 

proacb  it  from  the  side  towards  from  Cape  Boeo,  in  the  direction 

Itajy^  and  to  bring  the  tower  on  of  the  modem  Marsala,  and,  there- 

the  sea  shore,  in  a  line  with  all  the  fore,  did  not  follow  the  line  of  the 

towers  of  the  wall  looking  towards  coast,  can  hardly  be  ascertained, 

Africa,  so  as  to  cover  them  all."  without  a  further  and  more  care- 

I.  47.    The  "  tower  on  the  sea  ful  examination  of  the  ground, 
shore''  must  mean  the  tower  near-        ^  Polybius,  I.  45. 
est  to  the  extreme  point  of  Cape 
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CHAP,    their  ground,  and  he  was  repulsed  mth  keB.    The 
' — .J--^  land  wall  of  the  town  was  carried '^  but  Himileon 

AUG  504 

A.c.  250. '  meanwhile  had  raised  a  seeond  wall  wildiii),  piLtallel 
to  the  first;  so  that  when  the  first  was  taken  the 
Romans  had  to  begin  all  their  approaches  over  again; 
and  a  second  attempt  ^'^  to  bum  the  work%  being 
fitvoured  bj  a  strong  wind,  was  completely  successful. 
All  the  Roman  engines,  their  covered  galleries^  and 
towers,  were  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the  consuls  in 
despair  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockada 

SafferingBof     Duriug  the  wiuter  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans 

the  RonuAt 

daring  the  worc  vory  grcat.  Thousands  of  men  had  perished 
in  the  course  of  the  siege  ^^\  and  the  loss  of  seamen 
had  been  so  greats  as  they  it  seems  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  works,  that  the  fleet  was  useless  fat 
want  of  hands  to  work  it.  Besides,  the  troops  were 
ill  supplied  with  com,  and  were  obi^;ed  to  subsist 
chiefly  on  meat'®^;  a  change  of  diet  most  unwel- 
come and  hurtful  to  the  Romans,  who  were  accus- 
tomed then  as  now  to  live  almost  wholly  on  their 
polenta  and  on  TCgetables.  Fevers  broke  out 
amongst  them,  and  were  very  firtal ;  but  Hiero  again 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  supplied  them  with 
com.  But  no  progress  was  made  with  the  siege, 
when  the  following  summer  brought  the  new  consul, 
P.  Claudius,  to  Sicily,  to  take  the  command. 

**  Diodoras,  Fragm.  Hoeschd.  compare  the  distress  of  Caesar's 

XXIV.  1.  soldiers  on  the  coast  of  Bpirus, 

100  Polybius,  I.  48.  when,  although  they  had  meat  in 

^^  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  plenty,  yet  they  wanted  corn,  and 

XXIV.  1.     Polybius,  I.  49.  nothing  could  make  up  to  them 

^^  Kpca>/3opotWer,  \iAvov  th  r^w  for  the  loss  of  their  bread.  Csasar, 

v6fTov  tirtirrov.    Diodoras,  Fragm.  Bell.  Civil.  III.  40. 
Hoeschel.    XXIV.    1.    We  may 
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.   p.  Claudius  was  tke  sob  of  AppiuB  Claudius  the    chap. 
Cuncnifii  censor,  and  he  inherited,  even  in  over 
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sure,  the  pride  and  overbearing  temper  of  his  ftmily.  p^^^- 
He  loudly  reproached  the  former  consuls  for  thw  takes  the 

"         *■  command  at 

in$etivity*®' ;  and  complaining  that  the  discipline  <>f  [^^y^j^J'J; 
the  army  was  gone  to  ruin,  he  exercised  the  i"^^^^^^^^' 
eat  severities  on  all  under  his  command,  whether  J>f«p«»ttm. 

Hi«  ob«ti- 

It<()maQ9  or  Italians.    He  renewed  with  equal  ill-nacjand 

*■  profaneneu. 

8ficc(!S8  the  attempt  to  block  up  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  and  being  impatient  to  distinguish  himself, 
be  no  sooner  received  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
seamen  from  Rome  than  he  resolved  to  put  to  sea 
aad  attack  Adherbal,  who  was  lying  with  the  Car^ 
thaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drepanum.  It 
aeems  that  his  own  officers'^  foreboded  the  &ilure 
of  his  attempt^  but  none  could  hope  to  move  a  Clau- 
dius from  his  purpose.  The  consul's  pride  disdained 
alike  the  warnings  of  gods  and  men ;  as  he  was  going 
to  sail  it  was  reported  to  him  that  the  omens  were 
un&vourahle^  for  the  sacred  chickens  refused  to  eat. 
*^  Then  they  shall  drink,"  was  Claudius'  answer,  and 
he  ordered  them  immediately  to  be  thrown  into 
thesea» 

Adherbal  did  not   expect  the  attack'®^;   but  sobattlbof 
great  was  his  promptitude,  that  on  the  first  sight  of  NUM^^oreat 
the  enemy  he  manned  all  his  ships  with  his  seamen  Adh!?tei 
and  soldiers,  and  keeping  close  under  the  land,  stood  man  fleet  "^ 

under  P. 
Claudiui. 

'**  Diodorus,  Fragm  de  Virtut.  Valer.  Maxim.  I.  4,  §  3. 

ct  Vitiie,  XXIV.    Fragm.  Hoes-  *»  Polybius,  I.  49—51.    Oro- 

chel.  XXIV.  1.    Polybius,  I.  49.  sius,  IV.  10.    Diodorus,  Fragm. 

»»  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  3.  Hoeecbel.  XXIV.  1. 
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OHAP.  out  of  the. barber  while  the  ea&aij  ix^ve-  actually 
jTucios  ®^*®ri°S  ^*'*  Ckudius,  oonfounded  at  tiiiB^  onkted 
JLc.m'his  ships  to  put  about  and  stand  out  to  sea  agaio. 
Some  ran  foul  of  each  other  in  doing  this,  but  at 
last  he  got  clear  of  the  harbour  and  formed  his-  fleet 
under  the  land,  with  the  ships'  heads  turned  to  t^ 
sea.  Adherbal)  who  had  brought  his  own  fleet  safely 
into  the  open  sea,  now  formed  his  line  of  battle  and 
attacked  the  Romans.  We  hear  no  more  of  DuUiiMf 
bridges  for  boarding;  whether  the  Carthaginians  had 
discovered  some  means  of  baffling  them,  or  whethfia* 
the  practised  soldiers  now  on  board  the  CarthaginkAi 
ships  rendered  such  a  contrivance  no  longer  ibrmid^ 
able.  AdherbaFs  victory  was  complete;  Olaudiua 
escaped  with  only  thirty  ships,  and  the  rest,  amount^ 
ing  to  ninety-three,  were  taken ;  with  a  loss  in  men^ 
although  some  escaped  to  land,  of  not  fewer  than 
8000  killed  and  20,000  prisoners.  The  conquerors 
did  not  lose  a  single  ship,  and  the  number  of  their 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  inconsiderable^ 
TheCarthir  They  followed  up  their  victory  with  vigour  ^•^ 
fi^Tup  their  Thirty  ships  sailed  to  Panormus  and  carried  off  ftt>m 
Ti^w!^  thence  the  Roman  magazines  of  com,  which  were 
sent  to  supply  the  garrison  of  Lilybseum.  Gartfaalo 
arrived  with  seventy  ships  from  Carthage,  and  being 
reinforced  by  AdherbaJ,  attacked  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  fleet  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  shore  at 
Lilybseum  under  the  protection  of  the  army,  carried  oflT 
five  ships  and  destroyed  others.    Meanwhile  the  other 

>o«  Diodorus,  Fragm.  Hocschel.  XXIV.  1.     Polybius,  I.  52,  63. 
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/etmsul^  K  Jiirans  PuUus,  had  sailed  from  Rome  with  ^'SAP- 
laiarga  fleet  of  sAdps  kden  with  coriv and  other  sup-  'T7T}r^ 
plies  for  the  army  at  lilybssam,  which  he  coBToyed  A.c.m 
iwith  aa  hundred  and  twenty  ships  of  war.  Being 
ihiitiself  detadned  at  SjrrsucnEise  to  Wait  for  some  of  the 
flikips  of  his  een^oy,  and  to  collect  eom  from  some 
of  the  difttricte  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  he  en- 
trusted about  four  hundred  of  the  corn-ships  with 
scKDUe  of  his  ships  of  war  to  his  qusastors^  and  sent 
Ahera  cm  to  Lilyb»um,  where  the  want  of  com  was 
severely  felt.  Carthalo  was  lying  at  Heraclea  near 
Agrigentum^  looking  out  for  the  Roman  fleet ;  and 
when  he  heard  of  their  approach  he  put  out  to  sea 
to  intercept  them.  The  qusestors  being  in  no  condi- 
tion to  fight)  fled  to  the  small  bay  of  Phintias,  not 
fiur  from  Ecnomus,  the  scene  of  the  great  naval 
battle  seren  years  before,  and  there  mooring  their 
ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  mounting  the 
artillery  of  the  town  on  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of 
them,  they  waited  for  the  enemy's  attack.  Carthalo 
was  disappointed  to  find  them  so  well  prepared,  and 
as  their  resistance  was  obstinate,  he  only  carried  off 
a  few  of  the  corn-ships,  and  returned  to  Heraclea, 
watching  for  the  time  when  they  should  venture  to 
continue  their  voysLge. 

He  had  not  waited  long  when  his  look-out  ships '^^  Two  Roman 

fleets  ftre 

announced  that  the  rear-division  of  the  Roman  fleet  ^^**^}7 
under  the  consul  in  person  had  doubled  Cape  Pa- 
diynus,  and  was  advancing  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Sicily.     Wishing  to  meet  these  ships  before  they 

w  Diodoros,  Pragm.  Hocechel.  XXIV.  1.    Polybius,  I.  53,  54. 
VOL.  II.  R  r 
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CHAP,  could  join  their  other  diviiioa  in  the  bay  of  Pfaintia^ 
^— -—-J  he  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them  with  all  speed.  Tb^ 
A.G.  249.  consul  made  for  the  shore  near  Camarina^  dreading 
an  open  and  rocky  coast,  and  the  danger  of  the 
south*west  gales,  less  than  an  engagement  with  ai| 
enemy  so  superior.  Carthalo,  not  choosing  to  attach 
him  in  this  situation,  stati<med  his  fleet  off  a  head^ 
land  between  Phintias  and  Camarina^  and  there  lay^ 
watching  the  movements  of  both  the  Roman  divi- 
sions. Meanwhile  it  begui  to  blow  hard  from  the 
south,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  coming  storm 
which  were  not  lost  on  the  experienced  Carthaginiaa 
pilots,  who  urged  Carthalo  to  run  in  time  for  shelter* 
With  great  exertions  he  got  round  Cape  Pachynug, 
and  there  lay  safely  in  smooth  water.  But  the  storm 
burst  with  all  its  fury  on  the  Romans^  and  over- 
whelmed both  their  fleets  with  such  utt^r  destrui:[r 
tion,  that  all  the  corn-ships,  amounting  to  niBarl; 
800,  and  105  ships  of  war,  were  dashed  to  pieces^ 
With  two  ships  of  war  only  did  the  unfortunat? 
consul  arrive  at  Lilybseum. 
p.  ciaudiui      These  accumulated  disasters  broke  the  resdutiop 

it  reculed, 

and  a  dicta-  of  the  Romaus.    p.  Claudius  was  recalled  to  Rome^°^ 

tor  appoint- 
ed- and  required  to  name  a  dictator,  that  he  might  him*- 

self  be  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct.     He  named 

one  of  his  own  clerks,  M.  Claudius  Glicia»  as  if  he 

delighted  to  express  his  scorn  of  his  country,  when 

it  no  longer  held   him  in  honour.       The  senate 

obliged  Glicia  to  resign  his  office  immediately,  and 

appointed  by  their  own  authority,  as  in  ancient  times, 

^"  Livy,  Epitome,  XIX.    Zonaras,  VJII.  15. 
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A.  Atiiius  Calatinus*     Atilius  named  L,  Metellushis    <^5^^• 

XL. 

master  of  the  horsey  and  they  both  set  out  without  ^^^r^ 
delay  to  take  the  command  in  Sicily.  A.a249 

P.  Claudius  was  tried  before  the  people  for  his  T^j^^p 
profane  contempt  of  the  auspices ;  but  according  to  ciaudius, 
the  most  probable  account**',  the  trial  was  broken  off 
by  a  sudden  storm,  which,  if  noticed  by  any  one 
present^  obliged  the  comitia  to  separate.  It  was 
done  in  all  likelihood  on  an  understanding  that  the 
accused  would  by  his  own  act  satisfy  the  justice  of 
the  people ;  and  the  Romans  of  this  period  shrank 
from  shedding  noble  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. We  only  know  that  three  years  after- 
wards P.  Claudius  was  no  longer  alive ;  for  his  sister 
being  pressed  by  the  crowd  of  spectators  as  she  was 
going  home  from  the  circus,  said  aloud  that  she 
wished  her  brother  could  come  to  life,  and  command 
another  fleet,  that  he  might  make  the  streets  less 
crowded.  For  this  speech  she  was  impeached''®  by 
the  aediles,  and  heavily  fined :  and  this  trial  is  re- 
corded to  have  taken  place  three  years  after  the 
defeat  at  Drepanum. 

L.  Junius***  was  not  more  fortunate  than  his  col- and  of  his 

CollcftflTUC, 

league,  although  he  had  on  shore  endeavoured  to  l.  Junius 
make  up  for  his  disasters  at  sea,  and  had  stormed 
and  occupied  the  mountain  and  town  of  Eryx,  imme- 
diately above  Drepanum.  He  too  was  tried  for 
having  put  to  sea  in  defiance  of  the  auspices,  and 
finding  his  condemnation  certain  he  killed  himself. 

i»  Valer.  MaiimuB,  VIII.  1,  §  4.        ">  Polybius,  I.  55.    Cicero,  de 
"0  A.  Gellios,  X.  6.  Natur.  Deor.  II.  3. 
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CHAP.       It  was  about  dvis  period  of  the  oontelst  ithat  Eb- 

XL. 


iLU.C.  507. 


milcar  Bsrca^^',  the  fetfaer  of  the  great  Hannitttl, 
A.0.247.  -iras  appointed  to  eommand  the  GarthaginiaD  forces 
Bapc»ii^  m  ^cily.  The  Romans  had  resigned  theseato  their 
mLTii"  ^^®"^y»  ^^^  *^®*'  superiority  hy  land  was  at  present 
Sicily.  His  irresistible ;  the  terror  of  bfae  elephaat»  had  vaxasbed, 

pjitem  of  -*' 

'"vrfm.  and  Sicily  in  general  is  not  a  eoontry  peeniiarly 
suited  to  the  aetion  of  eavalry.  It  ^as  Hamilcar's 
object,  which  he  pursued  steadily  to  the  end. of  his 
life,  to  form  an  infentry  which  should  be  a  match  for 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  this  could  only  be  dene  by 
aToiding  for  the  present  all  pitched  battles^  and  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  an  incessant  warfiire  of 
posts,  in  which  his  soldiers  would  be  constantly 
trained,  and  learn  to  feel  confidence  in  their  geneml 
and  in  each  other.  This  wais  the  method  by  whidi 
alone  Pompey  could  have  resisted  Caesar's  Teteians ; 
but  Pompey,  although  he  saw  what  was  right,  had 
not  the  firmness  to  persevere  in  it,  and  Pharsalia  was 
the  reward  of  his  weakness.  Hamilcar  possessed 
patience  equal  to  his  ability,  and  his  influenoe  with 
the  government  enabled  him  to  turn  both  to  the 
best  advantage. 
His  ioD{{  During  six  years,  therefore,  Hamilcar  made  Sidly 

^^^taUe-  a  training  school  for  the  Carthaginian  soldiers,  as  he 
™J^  Panor-  aftcrwards  made  Spain.  He  first  occupied  the  sum- 
£^.*°  "^  mitof  a  table-mountain  near  Panormu8'^^  now  called 

^'^  Polybius,  I.  66.    Hamikar  times  for  the  care  in  which  Sta. 

seems  to  have  succeeded  Carthalo.  Roeolia's  bones  were  said  to  Ifinre 

Zonaras,  VIII.  16.  been  found  in  1624,  and  where  a 

*"    Polybins,    I.    56.     Monte  church  has  since  been  built  in  her 

Pellegrino  is  famous  in  modem  honour. 
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Mbodbe  Pdiegrtno^  rising  imiifeediatel}'  above  the  sea,  chap. 
IwJih  pseicipitoas  drffi;  on  ©very  side,  and  with  a  level  > — .^L^ 
snr&ce  «f' icciiiBiddrable :  extent  on  the  summit,  and  iii. 
labimdant  spmgs  of-  water.  A  steep  descent  led  to  '  243. 
a  tittlie  covey  where  ships  could  be  drawn  up  on  the 
beaeh  with  safety  ^^^;  and  here  he  kept  a  light  fleet 
always  at  faand^  with  whieh  he  made  repeated  plun- 
dering descents  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  while  by  land 
'he  was  ooathiually  breaking  out  and  making  inroads 
into  the  territory  of  the  Roman  allies,  even  as  iar  as 
the  eastern  eoast  of  the  island  ^^^  Year  after  year 
the  eoBsnls  were  employed  against  him,  but  they 
'  ne^v^er  could  gain  any  pretence  for  claiming  a  triumph. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  remarkable  warfare,  Ha- 
miiear  reoovered,  and  fixed  his  head-K][uarter8  at,  the 
town  of  Eryi^^^^  although  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
above  him  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  a  Roman 
srtiiy  lay  also  below  him,  nominally  engaged  in  block- 
-ading  Drepanum.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  still 
'  oenlinu^d  also  to  blockade,  or,  rather,  to  be  encamped, 
before  Lilybcum ;  but  as  the  sea  was  perfectly  open, 
their  presence  produced  no  effect  on  the  garrison. 

We  wish  in  vain  to  catch  any  glimpses  of  the  inter-  internal 
nal  state  of  Rom^  after  twenty  years  of  such  destruc-  Rome^  Oe- 
tive  war&re.     If  the  varying  numbers  of  the  MSS.  thfioppCT^ 
«f  Livy's  epitomes  can  be  trusted,  the  Roman  citi-  *^**"**'*' 
zens  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  fewer  by  one-sixth 

^^*  Apparently  tbe  small  bay  of  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Catana. 

Mondello,  between  Capo  di  Gallo  Fragm.  Hoesche).  XXIV.  2. 

and  Monte  Pellegrino.  ""  Polybius,  1. 58.     Diodorus, 

^  A   frafnnent    of   Diodonia,  Fragm.  Hoeschel.  XXIV.  2. 
speaks  of  Hamilcar  as  making  war 
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^XL^'    P^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^  heen  ten  years  before :  the  oensus 

^';^^8ank  from  297,797  to  261,222  *»^  and  the  decrease 

A.c!2i7-  A™<>i^^^  ^bo  Latins  and  Italian  allies  must   have 

^^'     been  at  least  equal.  We  find  also  that  the  As,  towards 

the  end  of  the  war,  was  reduced  five-eighths  of  its 

original  weight;  from  having  weighed  twelve  ounoesi, 

it  was  brought  down  to  two^'*;  and  although  it  is 

certain  that  this  reduction  was  gradual,  inasmueh  as 

Asses  of  several  intermediate  weights  are  still  in 

existence,  yet  Pliny  may  be  so  fitr  correct  that  the 

As,  having  weighed  a  full  pound,  or  nearly  so,  down  to 

the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  was  reduced  to 

two  ounces  before  the  end  of  it     No  rise  in  the 

value  of  copper  could  possibly  have  justified  such  a 

reduction,  which  could  only  have  been  one  of  the 

ordinary  tricks  of  distressed  governments ;  it  is  dear 

also,  that  the  silver  denarii,  coined  a  few  years  before, 

must  have  vanished  out  of  circulation ;  as,  otherwise(» 

if  the  general  payments  of  the  government  were 

made  in  silver,  they  would  have  gained  nothing  hj 

the  depreciation  of  the  copper  coinage.    Besides,  the 

constant  employment  of  such  immense  armaments 

in  Sicily,  must  have  drained  Italy  of  its  silver,  as 

even  the  Sicilian  states,  and  much  more  the  foreign 

merchants,  who  always  gathered  in  numbers  where 

wax  was  going  on  on  a  large  scale,  would  have  been 

unwilling  to  take  the  Roman  copper  money.    And 

this  great  scarcity  of  money  would  perhaps  explain 

the  very  low  reported  prices  of  provisions  at  Rome  ^^^ 

»'  Livy,  Epitome,  XVIII.  XIX.        "•  Pliny.  Hist.  Natur.  XVIII. 
>>"Pliny,Hi8t  Nat.XXXIll.§44.    §  \7,  quoting  from  Varro,  aays 
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(HI.  ene  oc  two  occa6ioQ»  during  the  wan  if  thoBe  prices    ^^^• 
were  indeed  to  be  depended  on;  for  if  the  govern-  ^"^(f^, 
menu  did  aot  want  to  make  purchases  of  com  for  its  ^^  247. 
iU3Bi8s»  a  {JentifaL  harvest  would  create  a  great  glut      ^' 
of  it  in  l^e  market :  the  actual  war,  and  the  general 
jealousy  of  the  ancient  world  on  that  point,  making 
it  alike  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  by  exportation. 

Twenty  years  before  the  Roman  people,  we  are  Hcavyuxa- 
tdd,  had  voted  for  engaging  in  the  war  with  Caiv  datiin  of 
thage,  wtule  the  senate  sat  hesitating ;  and  the  plun-  colonies, 
der  of  Sicily,  in   the  first  campaigns,  made  them  &8sigQ«tion 
doubtless  r^oiee  in  their  decision.  At  a  later  period, 
something  was  occasionally  gained  by  the  soldiers,  in 
the  same  way ;  but  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege 
of  lilybfeuiUt  it  ceased  altogether,  and  the  war&re 
with  Hamilcar  was  as  unprofitable  to  the  Roman 
armiea,  b»  it  was  laborious  and  dangerous.     Mean- 
while, the  taxation  must  have  been  very  heavy ;  for 
the  building  of  such  large  fleets,  though  not  to  be 
measured  by  tho  cost  of  our  ships  of  war,  was  still 
expensive,  and  ajmaments  of  an  hundred  thousand 
in^a,  including  soldiers  and  seamen  together,  such  as 
were  often  sent  out  in  the  course  of  the  war,  must 

that  at  the  time  of  L.  Meteilus*  is  very  strange,  however,  that  in 

triomph,  the  modius  or  peck  of  the  very  winter  after  this  season  of 

corn  sold  for  a  single  As,  and  that  plenty,  the  Romans  should  have 

the  congins  of  wine,  and  twelve  oeen  in  such  great  distress  for 

pounds  of  meat,  were  sold  also  at  corn  at  Lilybaeum.     See  p.  606. 

the  same   price.     Some  accident  The  low  prices  at  the  time  of  Me- 

Biost  have  occasioned  these  prices,  tellus'  triumph  were  not  probably 

unless  indeed  we  are  to  understand  market  prices,  but  merely  the  rate 

the  As  before  its  depreciation,  or,  at  which  he  made  distributions  of 

rather,  that  the  reck  oning  was  made  com  and  wine  to  the  people,  in  ho- 

aecording  to  the  old  standard,  and  nour  of  his  success, 
not  the  later  and  reduced  one.     It 
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have  greatly  .dbrajai^d  the  troaswy.    To^l  thio  ttas/ 
to  be  added,  ainoe  the  dteastera  of  the  Roman  fleeter' 

A.U.C.6a7-    ,  ^     -  -Till  *. 

511.  the  ravage  of.  the  coast  of  Italy  by  tae^nemy;  for 
'  m  Hamilean  from  his  rtroi^hold  oetf  PaDormufi^  mone 
than  oDioe  put  to  «ea  with:  his  diipd  of  wan,  and 
wasted  iu>t  only  the  Brutiian  and  LtteamaB  coBcta, 
but  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Salernmn,  and  even  of 
the  bay  of  Naples^  as  for  as  Guni»  '^l  On  the  other 
hand,  private  citizens  were  allowed  to -fit  out  ftbe 
government  ships  of  war  on  their  own  aeoounll^\ 
and  some  plunder  was  thustakeaf  but  very  kisofli^ 
cient  to  make  up  for  the  leases  of  the  war.  Two  er  - 
three  colonies  were  planted^  suoh  as  Abium  and 
FregensB  on  the  £2truscan  ooaat;  nesf  the  mouth  of 
the  Tibei;  and  Brundisium ;  but  these  were  nKMre  for 
public  ol^eets*  the  two  in  Etruria  beiog  founded, 
probably,  as  outposts  to  check  the  descents  of  Jthe 
Carthaginian  fleet,  than  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
citizens.  An  accidental  notice  in  Pliny  ^^,  infoms  • 
us»  that  L.  Metellus  was,  in  the  course  of  his  Jife^ 
appointed  one  of  fifteen  conunissiciQers  finr  granting 
out  lands ;  a  larger  number  of  commissioners  than 
we  find  on  any  other  occasion  named  far  thai  pur^  - 
poee.  It  would  be  important  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
appointment,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  conjeo-^ 
ture :  it  could  scarcely,  however,  have  been  as  early 
as  the  great  assignation  of  lands  made  after  the 
fourth  Samnite  war,  for  that  was  twenty  years  before 
Metellus  obtained  his  first  consulship,  nor  oould  it 
have  been  much  later  than  the  period  of  Hamilcar's 
>«»  Polybius,  I.  66.         »i  Zonaras,  VHI.  16.         "«  VIL  §  189. 
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^var&iie  in  Sicily,  for  in  the  beginniiig  of  the  lagt    c«af, 
yBMr^"  of  the  Avar  he  was  already  pontifex  maximus,  ^^-jj^-^^ 
and  in  the  year  following  he  lost  his  sight  in  sating    .  ^^!^- 
the  pallfldintD.    The  probability  is,  therefore,  that  an     '^ 
ateignment  of  lands  on  the  largest  scale  took  place 
abcKEt  the  olose  of  the  war,  either  to  the  poorer  citi« 
zens;  generally,  or,  as  after  the  second  Punic  war,  to 
the  old  soldiers  who  had  undergone  such  hard  and 
unprofitable  service  in  Sicily. 

On  the  other  side,  Carthage  maintained  no  large  ^^*^^,*jf^ 
fleetfr  Mnce  the  Romans  had  laid  aside  theirs,  pur«  Carthage. 
posely  to  avoid  so  great  an  expense.  Hamilear's 
atmj  could  not  have  been  very  large,  and  the  agri- 
culture and  internal  trade  of  Africa  suffered  little  or 
nothing  from  the  war.  But  the  contest  was  tedious 
and  wearing,  and  in  Sicily  it  was  almost  wholly 
defensive,  which  in  itself  is  apt  to  sicken  a  nation 
of  oontimiing  it;  nor  were  ordinary  minds  likely  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  Hamilcar,  and  await  patiently 
the  result  of  his  system  of  creating  an  effective 
army.  Besides^  the  unsoundness  of  the  Carthaginian 
power  in  Africa  was  always  felt  in  seasons  of  pres- 
sure; and  at  this  very  time  hostilities***  were  going 
on  against  some  of  the  African  people,  which,  how- 
ever successful,  were  necessarily  an  expense  and  a 
distraction  to  the  government.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
that  in  spite  of  Hamilcar's  ability,  the  possession  of 
Lilybasnm  and  Drepanum  was  held  but  by  a  thread, 
which  a  single  unfortunate  event  might  sever. 

*^  Valerius  Maximu8,  I.  1,  §  2. 

»•*  Diodorus,  Fragm.  de  Virtut.  ct  Vitiis,  XXIV.    Polybius,  I.  73. 
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CHAP.       The  Roman  government  at  last,  in  the  twenty-- 
> — .J— J  fourth  year  of  the  war,  roused  its^  for  one  moare 

A  ^.Q  512. 

A.C.242.  decisive  eflfort.  But  so  exhausted  was  the  treasuw, 
mmntretoire  that  a  fleot  cottld  ottlj  be  Htised  by  a  patriotio  loan ; 
another  that  is  to  Say,  one,  two,  or  three  wealthy  persons, 
according  to  their  means,  adTanced  money  tO'  build 
a  qninquereme,  which  was  to  be  repaid  to  them  in 
better  times''^.  In  this  way  two  hundred  shipb  weie 
constructed;  and  die  Romans  had  an  excelieitt 
model  in  one  of  the  best  sailing  of  the  Oarthaginian 
ships,  which  had  been  taken  some  years  befbce .  offf 
Lilybaeum.  The  consuls  of  the  year  were  C.  lAitsr 
tins  Catulus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  Lutatmg 
was  the  founder  of  the  nobility  of  his  house,  and  a 
man  worthy  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  that 
Q.  Catulus,  whose  pure  virtue  bore  the  hardest  of 
trials,  the  triumph  of  his  own  party.  Postmnius 
belonged  to  a  family  scarcely  second  to  the  Olaodii 
in  overbearing  pride ;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  with*^ 
out  some  suspicion  of  his  following  the  example^  of 
P.  Claudius  at  Drepanum,  that  the  poniifex  niaa:i-i 
mus'^^  Metellus,  forbade  him  to  take  any  foreign 
command,  because,  as  he  was  flamen  of  Mars,  his 
religious  duties  required  his  constant  presenee  at 
Rome.  The  fleet  therefore  was  entrusted  to  C. 
Lutatius. 
Anxiety  for      The  anxictv  for  the   success  of  this  enterprise 

its  success.  '' 

was  naturally  great     On  such  occasions  omens  and 
prophecies  were  never  wanting ;  and  the  consul  him-* 

»^*  Polybius,  I.  59.  *'•  Valerius  Maxim.  I.  I,  §  4. 
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self  k>nged  to  discover  hia  fatmre  &te,  and  idshed  to    chap* 
codMuIt  the  famous  lots  kept  ia  the  temple  of  For-  --rrj-rr^ 
tune  at  PpKne8te*^^     But  the  senate  forbade  him>  Ac.m 

241. 

resolving  that  the  boosul  of  the  Roman  people 
should  go  forth  with  no  auspices  but  those  youeh- 
safed  to  him  by  the  gods  of  Rome. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  an  unmual  season ;  for  if  Eutro^  c.  Luutius 

'  CatuluB 

^s'  dq.te  of  the  battle  be  oorrect,  the  ships  must  JJ^Yectlt' 
have  left  the  Tiber  as  early  as  the  month  of  Fe-  nrepanum. 
bruary.  Lutatius,  accordingly,  found  that  the  Gar- 
iihaginian  ships  had  all  gone  back  to  Carthage  '^^  for 
the  winter,  so  that  he  occupied  the  harbour  of  Dre-» 
panum  without  opposition,  and  began  vigorously  to 
besiege  the  town.  As  Q.  Valerius,  the  prs&tor,  ac- 
companied him  to  Sidly,  it  is  probable  that  two  con- 
sular armies  were  employed,  and  so  large  a  force 
obliged  Hamilcar  to  remain  quiet  in  Eryx,  and  made 
it  certain  that  Drepanum  must  fall,  unless  relieved 
by  a  fleet  firom  Carthaga 

Lutadus^  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  sea  ^^^  was  a  Cartha- 
iitde&tigable  in  exercising  his  seamen,  both  in  rowing  » sent  over 

from  Africa 

and  in  manoeuvring,  and  he  attended  carefully  to  to  oppose 
their  food  and  manner  of  living,  that  they  might  be 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  Carthaginians, 
on  their  part,  equipped  a  fleet  with  all  haste,  and 
appointed  Hanno  to  command  it,  an  oiBcer  who  had 
acquired  distinction  by  his  services  against  the  Afri- 
cans. But  they  had  lately  so  neglected  their  navy, 
that  their  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were  alike, 

^^  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  II.  41.  *»  Polybius,  I.  59,  60. 

*»  Polybius,  I.  59. 
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CHAP,   for  the  most  part,  without  experience ;  and  the  ftWpft, 
iCFcfW  ^^^^®^  vrere  heavily  laden  with  provi&ioliB,'  and  othdr 
^  g^242,  stored  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum.  ■ ' 

catuiu. »        Hanno  first  vmt  in  at  the  small  island  of  Hiera^^, 

anxious  to  ^  , 

intercept     wMeh  lies  Booie  milee  oiat  to  sea  off  the  weftterti 

tJiem. 

point  of  Sicily.  His  hope  was  to  dash  oti^r  unfper- 
ceived  to  the  coast  by  Drepanum,  to  land  his  stores, 
and  to  take  Hamiicar  and  his  veterans  on  fooal*d 
from  Eryx ;  whidi,  being  effected,  he  woUid  not  ife» 
to  encounter  the  Romans;  This  Catulus  was  abotfe 
all  things  anxious  to  hinder,  and  he  resolved  lo'bfin^ 
on  the  action,  if  possible,  before  the  enemy  could 
commnnicate  with  Hamiicar.  He  had  himself  been 
badly  wounded,  a  little  before,  in  some  skirmish  with 
the  garrison  of  Drepanum,  and  was  unable  to  'Ieav0 
his  bed;  but  Q.  Valerius,  the  t^-sBtor^  was  ready  to 
take  the  command,  and  kept  earnestly  watehin|f  th^ 
the  enemy.  r 

battlb  op      It  was  the  momiufir  of  the  10th  of  March  '•* ;  •  thfe 

^OUSA  OR  O  ' 

MQATRa  ^^^^  fl®^^  having  taken  on  board  picked  soldi^ns 
Sr**ofth"c  ^^^^  *'^^  legions,  had  sailed  on  the  preceding  eveii- 
RomuQg.  ing  to  the  island  of  uEgusa,  which  lies  between 
Hiera  and  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  had  there  spec^t 
the  night.  When  day  broke,  the  wind  was  blowing 
fresh  from  the  west,  and  rolling  a  heavy  sea  in  upon 
the  land  ;  the  Carthaginians  took  advantage  of  it» 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  ran  down  before  the  wind 
towards  Drepanum.    The  Roman  fleet,  notwithstand- 


"•  Polybins.  I.  60.    Zonaras,  VIII.  17.    Valer.  Maxim.  II.  8,  §2. 
"^  Eutropius,  II.     Polybius,  I.  60. 
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iiig  IbQihCttiYy  sefti  audtbBT^d^erae  wmii  worked  out    ^§^p- 
ito^  inbQ«)eq>t  tbera,, and  formed  in  line  af  battle  mth  ^^^7^^ 
their  heads  to  windward^  cutting  off  the  eDemy'fl  -^'^^^^ 
paseagt*     Thea    the    Carthagioiaas  Icwrered  their 
,PDaafc9  end  sails,  and  prepared  of  neeessit}^  to  fi^t. 
I&iit' .thf^ir  heavy  ahipaand  rasv  $eiinieii  atid  ^soldiers 
.:were.  too  unequal  to  the  conte^rt,  and  the  fortune  of 
Itbe-day  wa8  soon  decided.     Fifty  ships  iyere  sunk, 
laod  ^eMsnty  taken  ^   the  rest  fled»  and  thef  wind, 
bapiplly  for  ihem^  shifting  just  ia  time^  they  again 
Jboisted  theiv  sails^  and  escaped  to  Hiera 
i  :  To  ,-continue  the  war  was  now  impossible^  and  The  car- 

__        ..  .  «       thaginians 

^orders  were. sent  to   Hamucar  to.  negotiate    for«uefor 
.peace '^^,      Lutatius^  whose  consulship  was  on   theTenn'sof 

.  n  .   .  1.1  .-It.  1         the  treaty. 

pQ}nt  of  expiring,  readily  received  his  overtures ;  but 
he  required  that  Hamilcar's  army  should  give  up 
tikeir  arms,/  and  all  the  Roman  deserters  who  had 
fled  to  them,  as  the  price  for  being  allowed  to  return 
to  Qslrthage.  This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamil- 
.flar  with  indignation ;  "  Never,"  he  replied,  "  would 
he  auntender  to  the  Bomajos  the  arms  which  his 
oouatry  had  given  him  to  use  against  them ;"  and 
jbe  deolaired  that  sooner  than  submit  to  such  terms, 
he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity.  Lu- 
tatius  thought  of  Begulus,  and  of  the  vengeance 
which  had  punished  his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he 
'Withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed  ^Hhat 
4he  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make 
no  war  upon  Hiero  or  his  allies;  that  they  should 

i"  Polybiw,  1.  62.    Diodorus,  Fragm.  Vatican.  XXIV.  4.   Cornel. 
Nepofl  in  Hamilcar,  I. 
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CHAP,   release  all  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom;   and 

^ *  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty  years  2200  Euboic 

A.c.  241.  talents.**  These  were  the  preliminaries,  which  were 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman  government ; 
the  senate  and  people  would  not^  however,  ratify 
them,  but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  treaty'".  These  plenipoten- 
tiaries required  that  the  money  to  be  paid  should  be 
increased  to  8200  talents,  and  thfe  term  of  years 
reduced  to  ten;  and  they  insisted  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  also  give  up  all  the  islands  between 
Sicily  and  Italy.  This  clause  was  intended  appa- 
rently to  prevent  their  forming  any  establishments 
on  the  Liparsean  Islands,  which,  although  not  at  pre- 
sent in  their  power,  they  might  after  the  peace  have 
attempted  to  re-occupy,  as  some  of  them  were  unin- 
habited, and  none  possibly  had  been  as  yet  formally 
occupied  by  the  Romans. 
Hamiicar  Hamilcar  would  not  break  off  the  negotiation  on 
slcUy.  such  points  as  these.  His  views  were  now  turned 
to  Spain,  a  wide  field  of  enterprise,  which  might 
amply  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily.  And  he 
wished  to  see  his  country  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  the  war  with  Rome,  and  enabled  to  repair  and 
consolidate  its  resources.  The  peace,  therefore,  was 
concluded:  Hamilcar  evacuated  Eryx*^^  and  his 
troops  were  embarked  at  Lilybaeum  for  Carthage. 
But  their  unseasonable  and  bloody  rebellion,  which 
immediately  followed,  and  which  for  more  than  three 

»«  Polybius.  I.  63.  ^  Polybiiw.  1. 66. 
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years  involved  the  Carthaginians  in  a  war  far  more    chap. 

destructive  than  that  with  the  Romans,  deranged  all  v ^^'    . 

his  plans,  and  delayed  probably  for  many  years  the  ^j!!c!'^if' 
renewal    of   the    contest  between    the   two  rival 
Ddstions. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  which  ConciuMon. 
although  the  contest  was  long  and  wearisome,  yet 
both  parties  fought  as  it  were  at  arm's  length,  and  if 
we  except  the  short  expedition  of  Regulus,  neither 
struck  a  blow  at  any  vital  part  of  his  enemy.  But 
the  next  struggle  was  sure  to  be  of  a  more  deadly 
character,  to  be  fought,  not  so  much  for  dominion  as 
for  life  and  death.  In  this  new  contest,  the  genius 
of  Hamilcar  and  of  his  son  determined  that  in  the 
mortal  assault  Carthage  should  anticipate  her  rival ; 
and  Italy  for  fifteen  years  was  laid  waste  by  a  foreign 
invader.  The  state  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in 
Italy,  when  it  was  exposed  to  this  searching  trial, 
the  fate  of  the  several  Italian  nations  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  and  their  dispositions,  whether  of 
attachment  or  of  hatred,  will  form,  therefore,  the  fit 
beginning  of  the  third  volume  of  this  History,  which 
will  embrace  the  third  period  of  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth; the  period  of  its  foreign  conquests, 
before  Rome 

** whom  mighty  kingdoms  curtesied  to. 

Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway. 
Did  shameful  execution  on  herself." 
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MILITARY'  TiilBtNES. 


DiocoRua. 


fnbb.Muu,—xiv,  no. 

^l  +  Kieso  t 

t*  ^Dus  f  Sulpicius 

K.  Fabias 

<l.  Servilius 

P.  Cornelius 

M.  t  Claudinfl  f 


M .  Furius 
f  Caius  t 
f  ^milius  f 


Lirr. 


7W66.  MUU.—Yl.  4. 
T.  Quintius  Cincinnatus 
Q.  Sepvilius  Fidenas  V. 
L.  Julius  Julus 
L.  Aquillius  Corvus 
L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rums 


Cbw.-XV.  8. 
L   Lucretius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 


Cow.— A  V. 
L.  VMleriua 
A.  Mainlius 


14. 


Tribb,MUit,—XV,li. 
L.  Lucretius 
t  Sentius  +  Sulpicius 
L.  iEmilius 
L.  Furius 


Tribb.MUU,-^XV.20. 
Q.  Sulpicius 
C.  Fabius 
Servilius  Cornelius 
P.  +  Ugo  + 
Sex.  t  Anius  f 
<  'aius  t  Marcus  f 

VOL.  IL 


Tribb,  MU'a,—\l,  6. 
L.  Papirius 
C.  Cornelius 
C.  Sergius 
L.  iEmilius  II. 
L.  Menenius 
L.Valerius  Publicola  III. 


Tribb,  MUiL—\\.  6. 
M.  Furius  Camillus 
Ser.    Cornelius    Malugi- 

nensis 
Q.  Servilius  Fidenas  VI. 
L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus 
L.  Horatins  Pulvillus 
P.  Valerius 


JriA6.  il/t/if.— VI.  11. 
A.  Manlius 
P.  Cornelius 
T.  Quintius  \  «  ^..  ,.  . 
L.  Quintius /^*P»*"»™» 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 
C.  Sergius  II. 


Tribb.  MUii.^W,  18. 
Ser.    Cornelius    Malugi- 

nensis  III. 
P.  Valerius  Potitus  1 1. 
M.  Furius  Camillus 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  II. 
C.  Papirius  Crassus 
T.Quin  tiusCincinnatusI  I . 


Tribb.  MUU.—Si,  21. 
L.  Valerius  IV. 
A.  Manlius  III. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  III. 
L.  Lucretius 
L.  iEmilius  III. 
M.  Treboniua 


Fasti  Siculi. 


Fasti  CuRiiiniani  sive 
Korisiaoi. 


Capitolino  & 
Corbo. 


Cursore  &  La- 
nato. 


Maluginense  & 
Cincinnato. 


Capitolino  & 
Cincinnato. 


Rufo  &  Camillo. 


Genucius  & 

Curtius. 

PaXarCTt  xai  K*X- 

roi  'FwfiriQ  Ixpci- 

Ttjffav  nXrjv  Tov 

KnirtrwXiov. 


Publicola   III. 
Flacco  III. 


S  S 
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Year  of  the 
Common- 
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Year  of 
Eome. 

Year 
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JRn. 

"p^is; 

Fastt  CapilolinL 

129 

373 

381 

99-4 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

ise 

374 

380 

1901 

i 
i 

131 

37« 

379 

100-2 

132 

376 

378 

100-3 

133 

377 

377 

1004 

134 

378 

376 

lOM 

1 

136 

379 

376 

101-2 

CONSULS   AND   MILITARY   TRIBUNES. 


G27 


DxoDomua. 

Livr. 

Fasti  SieulL 

Futl  CosnInUni  live 
Morisiani. 

Tribb.  MUit.^Xy.  22. 
P.  Cornelina 
L.  Virginins 
L.  Papirins 
M.  Furiua 
A.  Valerius 
L.  Manlius 
Q.  Postumius 

Tribb.  MUit.^\I.  22. 
Sp.  Papirius 
L.  Papirius 
Ser.    Cornelius    Malugi- 

nensis  IV. 
Q.  Servilius 
Ser.  Sulpieius 
L.  iEmilius  IV. 

Macrinns  II.  & 
CapitolinusIV. 

Fidenas  &  Craaso. 

Tribb.  MUit.—XY.  23. 
T.  Quintius 
L.  Servilius 
L.  Julius 
Aquillins  Decius 
Lucretius  Aneus 
Ser.  Sulpieius 

Tribb.  MUU.-^\L  22. 
M.  Furius  Camillus  Vil. 
A.  Postumius  Regillensis 
L.  Postumius  Regillensia 
L.  Furius 
L.  Luoretios 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus 

Vibula]niB&  Ehra 

PubllcoU  IV.  & 
Tricipitino. 

rri66.  Jfi/tt.— XV.  24. 
L.  Papirins 
C.  Cornelius 
L.  Mallius 
C.  Servilius 
A.  Valerius 
Q.  Fabius 

2'ribb.  MUU.^Yl.  27. 
L.  Valerius  V. 
P.  Valerius  III. 
C.  Sergius  III. 
L.  Menenius  II. 
Sp.  Papirius 
Ser.    Cornelius    Malugi- 

nensis 

t  Paeelaus  +  & 
Crassus 

Publicola  V.  He 
Mamertiuo  VI. 

Tribb.  Mit'U.—XW.  26. 
M.  Cornelius 
•  Q.  Servilius 
H.  Furius 
L.  Quintius 

Tribb.  MUU^—Wh  30. 
P.  Manlius 
C.  Manlius 
L.  Julius 
C.  Sextilius 
M.  Albinius 
L.  Antistius 

Macrinns  III.  & 
Leenas 

Capitulino  &    Al- 
bino. 

Tribb  Jtfi/ie.— XV.  28. 
L.  Papirius 
M.  t  Publius  t 
T.  Cornelius 
1  L.  Quintius 

Tribb.  MUU.—M.^l. 
Sp.  Furius 
Q.  Servilius  II. 
C.  Licinius 
P.  aoBlius 
M.  Horatius 
L.  (T«»e»nin« 

t  Manlius  f  &  Ca- 
pitoliuus  V. 

Fidenas  II.  &   Si- 
culo. 

Tribb.  MUU.—X\.  30. 
,  Ser.  Sulpieius 
1  L.  Papirius 
1  T.  Cornelius 
1  M.  Quintius 

Tribb.  MUU.-^Yl.  32. 
L.  iEmilius 
P.  Valerius  IV. 
C.  Veturius 
Ser.  Sulpieius 

Macrinns  IV.  & 
Fidenas 

Mamertiuo  &  Ciu- 

1   TriM.  Jtft/i<.— XV.  38. 
1  L.  Valerius  Crispus 
.  t  Mallius  Fabius  f 
,  Ser.  Sulpieius 
Lncretitis 

[Omitted  in  Li vy,  through 
some  confusion  in  his 
reckoning.] 

Malogennesius  & 
Crassus 

Lanato  III.  & 
Pi^eetexUto. 

ss2 
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Yeiir  of  the 
Gommon- 
wealth. 

Tew  or 
Rome. 

Year 

before  the 

ChristUn 

Mok. 

X" 

Fasti  CapitoUni. 

136 

380 

374 

1013 

137 

381 
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101-4 

138 

382 

372 

102-1 

.  .  .  t  .  .  dedicaTit 

139 

383 

371 

102*2 

•  .  .  opKcola  V. 
.  .  .  ext.  III. 
.  .  lugioensiB  VI. 

Ta.MiL. 

140 

384 

370 

1023 

COSBUB 

....  Uf^nenflia. 
M.  Fabius  K.F.M.N.  Ambuntua  II. 

Tb.Mil. 

'      141 

1 

385 

369 

1024 

pitolin. 

lagmeDsis  VII. 

.  .  .  extat  IV.                               Tb.  Mil. 
Sp.  Servilius  C.F.C.N.  Strnctus 
L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.C.N.  Craasos. 
L.  Vfturius  L.F.  Sp.  N.  Crassus  acnrinus 

.  .  .  Hub  IV.  Diet.           ^  .  ^          ,     ^ 
....  amercinus  Mag.  eq.   ^»  G«™°^«  ^anaa, 
....  um  in  MiUtea  ex  S.C.  abdicanxnt. 
In  eorum  locam  facti  aunt 
.  .  .  pitolinua.  Diet.  Seditionia  aedandae 
et  R.G.C. 
....  mua  e  Plebe  Mag.  «q. 

CONSULS   AND   MILITARY   TRIBUNES. 
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DioooHca. 


Tribb.  MUU.—Xy.  41. 
Q.  CnuBBoa 

f  Servilius  f  Cornelius 
Sp.  Papirius 
Fabiua  f  Albas  f 

Tribb.  MUU.-'Xy,  48. 
M.  Furius 
L.  Furius 
A.  Postumius 
L.  Lucretius 
M.  Fabius 
L.  Postumius 


Tribb.  MUU.—Xy.  50. 
L.  Valerius 
P.  +  Ancus  t 
C.  Terentius 
L.  Mencnius 
C.  Sulpicius 
T.  Papirius     • 
L.  ^inilius 
M.  Fabius 


rri66.  jMt/tt.— XV.  61. 
P.  Manlius 
C.  -f-  Erenncins  f 
C.  t  Sextus  t 
Tib.  Julius 
L.  Albinius 
P.  Trebonius 
C.  Mallius 
L.  Anthestins 


Tribb,  J/t/tt.— XV.  67. 
Q.  Servilius 
L.  Furius 
C.  Licinius 
P.  Clcelius 


TrU)b,  MUU.—XV.  61. 
L.  ^milius 
C.  Virginius 
Sen  Sulpicius 
L.  Quintius 
C.  Cornelius 
C.  Valerius 


LiTT. 


VI.  35. 
No  curule  Magistrates 


VI.  35. 
No  curule  Magistrates 


VI.  36. 
No  enrule  Magistrates 


VI.  35. 
No  curule  Magistrates 


VI.  35. 
No  curule  Magistrates 


Tribb.  MUU.-^YL  36. 
L.  Furius 
A.  Manlius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
Ser.  Cornelius 
P.  Valerius 
C.  Valerius 


Fasti  SicuU. 


Julius  &  Virginius 


Capltolinus  VI.  & 
Uamerinus 


Pcenus    &  f  Me- 
litof 


CrasBus  &  Tullius 


Tricipitinus  &,  Fi- 
denas  II. 


Cossus    &    Poe- 
nus  II. 


Fssti  Cusplnianl  live 
Norlslaai. 


Baeho  f  Solo  f. 


Papirio  &  t    Ni- 
iiio  f. 


t  Searabiense  f  &  j 
Celimoutano. 


Prisco    &,    Comi- 
nio. 


Mamertino  & 
t  Solo  f. 


Madullino    Sl  Po- 
lite. 
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HISTORY   OF   ROME. 


Year  of  the 
Com  moo* 
wealth. 


142 


Year  of 


386 


Year 

before  the 

Chri*tiaB 

Mn. 


3C8 


143 


387 


144 


14^ 


388 


380 


140 


390 


307 


366 


305 


3r!4 


147 


148 


391 


392 


363 


362 


01 


pUd. 


103-1 


103  2 


103  3 


1034 


104  1 


104  2 


Fasti  Capitotini. 


104  3 


.  •  •  .  saua  II. 

aluginensis  II. 

Acerinus 

L.  Veturius  L.F.  Sp.  N.  CraasaB  Cicarimu  II. 

P.  Valerius  L.F.L.N.  Potitus  Poplicola  VI. 

P.  Manlius  A.F.A.N.  Ci^»itolmii8  II. 

.  .  .  amillus  V.  Diet.        n  '  r»         :»  r^ 

iLf*«  «^      R«*  Gerund.  Cauan. 
Mag.  eq. 

.  .  .  EBE  PRIMUM  CREARI  CCEPTl. 
.  .  .  mercinuB 
L.  Sextius  Sex.  F.N.N.  Sextin.  Lateran. 

Primus  e  plebe. 

Regillenras  Albinus 

C.  Sulpicius  M.F.Q.N.  Peticus. 

.  .  .  tinensis 
Q.  Senilius  Q.F.(^N.  Ahala  .  . 


.  .  .  Peticus 
C.  Licinins  C.F.P.N.  Calvus 


.  .  .  ercinuB  II. 
Cn.  Geiiucius.  M.  F.M.N.  Aventinensis. 


.  .  .  Ahala  II. 
L.  Genueius.  M.F.M.N.  AveoliiieiinB  II. 
.  .  .  Regillensis  Diet. 

Rei  Genindse  Caosa. 
....  Sci  ...  . Mag,  eq. 


C.  Sulpicius  M.F  (^N.  Peticus  II. 

.  .  .  Capitol inus  Grispinus.     Diet. 
....  M.N.  Maluginensis.    Mag.  eq. 

Hei  GerundsB  Caui» 
.  .  alilms  .  .  .  oCCCXCII. 
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DiODOHUB. 

LiVT. 

FUtiSicoli. 

Norisiasi. 

1 

TrM.  MUU.--Xy,  71. 
L.  Papiiius 
L.  Menenius 
Ser.  Cuiiielius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 

Tribb,  MUU.--\l.  36. 
Q.SenriUi]8 
C.  Vetarius 
A.  ComeKus 
M.  Cornelius 
Q.  Quintius 
M.  Fabius 

tAchiUasf& 
MugiUanus 

FideiKi8lII.& 
Maluginense. 

XV.  75. 
Anarchj 

Tribb.  MUU.—\L  38. 
T.  Quintius 
Ser.  Cornelius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
Sp.  Servilius 
L.  Papirius 
L.  Veturius 

Tribb.  MUU.—Y1.  42. 
A.  Conietius  11. 
M.  Cornelius  II. 
M.  Geganius 
P.  Manlius 
L.  Veturius 
P.  Valerius  VI. 

Atratinus  &  Vibu- 
lanus 

Capitolino  & 
Structo. 

Tribb.  MUU.--Xy.  76. 
L.  Furius 
Paulns  Mallius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 
Ser.  Cornelius 

CapitoIinusVII.  & 
Vibulanus  II. 

Cosso  II.  & 
Grasso. 

' 

Tribb.  Muu.^xy.7t 

Q.  Servilius 
C.  Veturius 
A.  Cornelius 
M.  Cornelius 
M.  Fabius 

CA)M.— VII.  1. 
L.  Sextius 
L.  .£iniliu8  Mamercinus 

MugiUanus  II.  & 
RutiUus 

Maraercino  &,  La- 
terano. 

Tribb.  Muu.-xr.  78. 

T.  Quintius 
Ser.  Cornelius 
Ser.  Sulpicius 

a>».— VII.  I. 
L.  Grenncins 
(^  Servilius 

iEmilius  &,  Rus- 
ticus 

Abentinense  & 
Haala. 

Co«.--XV.  82. 
L.  iEmilius  Mamercns 
L.  Sexdus  Laterias 

aMw.-VIl.  2. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus 
C.  Licinius  Stole 

t  CoBsus  t  Medul- 
linus 

Petico  &  Calbo. 

(Aw.— XV.  90. 
L.  Genucius 
Q.  Servilius 

Ow.— Vll.  3. 
Cn.  Genucius 
L.    Sextius    Mamerci- 
nus II. 

Flavus  &  Cameri- 
nus 

Mamertino  8l 
Abentinense. 
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aiSTOBF   OB  RCnCE. 


Year  of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Yen  of 
Rome. 

Yeur 
before  the 
Cbriatian 

Ara. 

^^- 

Fasti  CapltoUnL 

1 

1     ' 

1 
1 

) 

1 
1     ^ 

149 

393 

361 

194^4 

.  .  .  .  ,  mbuBtuH 
C.  PoDtelius  C.F.<i.N.  Libo.  Viaolus. 
.  .  .  Ahaia.  Diet. 

Rei  Genmd.  Gaitta 
.  .  .  Capitolin.  Crispinus.  Mag.  eq. 
.  .  .  .  Co6.  De  Galleis  et  Tibartibiu. 
.  .  .  .  rt. 
M.  Fabius  N.F.M.N.  Ambnstus.  Cos, 
Ovaus.  De  Uernioeis.    Ann.  CCCXCIII. 
Non.  Sept. 

150 

394 

360 

105-1 

....  LeenaB 
Cn.  MaiiHus  L.F.A.N.  Capitolin.     Iniperi«>fla. 

151 

395 

359 

1058 

mbustUB. 

C.  Plautiua  P.F.P  N.    Prodnlus 
C.  Sulpicius  M.F.Q.N.  Peticus  II. 

Diet.  De  Galleia.    Ann.  CCCXCV. 

Nonis  Mar. 
C.  PlauUus  P.F.P.N.  Proculua.    Cos. 

DeHerniceis.     Ann.  CCCXCV.     Idibus  Mai. 

1 

152 

396 

358 

105-3 

C.  Marcius  L.F.C.N.    Rutiliw. 

Coa,  De  Priveniatibus.    Ann.  CCCXCVI. 

KaJ.  Jun. 

1 

! 

1 
1 

153 

397 

357 

105-4 

C.  Maixius  L.F.C.N.    Rutilua. 

Diet.  De  Tusceis.    Ann.  CCCXCVII. 

Pridie  Non.  Mai. 

i 

154 

398 

356 

106-1 

155 

399 

366 

1062 

M.  Fabius'  N.F.M.N.    Ambustua  II. 

Cos.  III.  De  Tiburtibus.     Ann.  CCCXCIX, 

III.  Non.  Jan. 

156 

400 

354 

106-3 

1 

CONSULS   AND   MILITARY  ^WBUNES. 
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1 
1 

! 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 
1 

DlODORUB. 

LiVT. 

FMtl  Siculi. 

FMtfCaspinlanlftive 
Norisianl. 

C.  Sulpicius 
C.  Licinius 

a;M.-VlI.  4. 
Q.  Serviliua  Ahala 
L.  Oenucios 

Potitua  &  Capito- 
linua 

Haala  II.  & 
Abentinenae. 

aw.-XVI.  2. 
Cn.  Geuucius 
L.  ^milius 

Ca».— XVI.  4. 
Q^  Servilius 
L.  Grenuciufl 

CV>«.-V1I.  9. 
C.  Salpicius 
C.  Licinius  CbItus 

Genuciua  &  f  Cii- 
biua  + 

Stulo  &  Petico. 

Com.— VII.  11. 
C.  Poetelitts  Balbua 
M.  Fabiua  Ambustua 

0 

Mamertinua  &  La- 
teranua 

AmbuBto  &  Pro- 
culo. 

Ow.— XVI.  6. 
C.  Licinius 
C.  SulpiciuB 

Cbas.— VII.  12. 
M.  Popillius  Lcenas 
Cn.  Manliua 

Petitua  &  Galba 

Rutilo  &  Capito- 
lino. 

Cott.—XYL  9. 
M.  FabiuB 
C.  PoBtelius 

aw.-VII.  12. 
C.  Fabiua 
C.  Plautiua 

Mamertinua  II.  & 
t  Sulla  t 

Ambnato  &  Lie- 
uaall. 

Ow.— XVI.  15. 
M.  Popillius  Laenas 
Cn.  Manliua  Imperiosas 

Ow.— VII.  16. 
C.  Marciua 
Cn.  Manliua 

t  AUua  t  &  Genu- 
ciua 

Rntilo  &  Capito- 
lino. 

Co»,-X\L  23. 
M.  FabiiiB 
C.  Plotius 

a>«.-VlI.  17. 
M.  Fabiua  Ambustua  II. 
M.  Popilliua  Lienaa  II. 

Stolo  &  Petinua 

Ambusto  II.  & 
Lienaa  II. 

Cb«.-XVI.2«. 
C.  Marcins 
Cn.  Manliua 

Ciw.— VJI.  18. 
C.  Sulpiciua  Peticua  III. 
M.  Valeriua  Publicola 
**  Quadringenteaimo  anno 
quam  urba  Roma  con- 
dita  erat,  quinto  trice- 
Qimo    quam    a    Gallia 
reciperata." 

Libo  &  Leenaa 

Petico  &  Pub- 
licola. 
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HI9T0JBY   OF  BOICE.- 


rear  Of  the 

Cuminon- 

wealth. 

Yrarof 
Borne. 

Year 

before  ihe 

Christian 

iEra. 

X 

Faatl  Capitoliot. 

167 

401 

353 

106^4 

1 

158 

402 

362 

107-1 

1 

1 

159 

403 

351      '    107-2 

...  Has  lf.G.F.N.  Lienafi  Cos.  III. 
.  .  .  AlleiB.     Ard.  CDIII.  Quirinalibn«. 

100 

404 

350 

107-3 

.  .  .  .MdinaRF Regil  .  .  . 

.  .  Wit 

!  :  ;  Sii^  eq.     ^'"»*-  Habend.  CaiiMU 

161 

405 

349 

107-4 

....  erius  M.F.M.N.  Obrnu 

.  .  .  Diet.  ^^^.^^  Habend.  Cauaa. 

162 

406 

348 

1081 

....  rififia.  Torquat  .  . 

163 

407 

347 

108  2 

VigolM. 

.  .  .  erius  M.F.M.N.  Corms.  Cos.  II.  .  .  . 
Antiatibus  Volaceis  Satricaneisque.     Ann.  CDVTT. 

K.  Febr. 

164 

408 

346 

108-3 

) 

1 
1 

1 

J 

165 

409 

345 

1084 

\ 

1 
1 

166 

410 

344 

100-1 

.  .  rius  .  M.F.M.N.    Corrus.    De  Samnitibus  Anno  ! 

CDX.  X.  K.  Oct.                                                          1 
.  .  nellu8  P.F.A.N.  Cossus  Ar%'ina  .  .  os.     De  Sam- 

nitibus.  Ann.  tDX.  VIII.  K.  Oct. 

167 

411 

412 

343 

109-2 

168 

342 

109-3 

CONSULS   AND   WILITARY  TRIBUNES. 
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DiODOXUl. 

LiVT. 

Fasti  SiculL 

BMti  Cuspinianl  tive 
NorUiani. 

CW.— XVI.  32. 
M.  Fabiua 
M.  PopUUus 

CVi».--VII.  18. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 

T.  Quintius 

'*  in  quibusdam  annalibus 
pro  T.  Quintio  M.  Po- 
pilium    ctmeulem    inve- 
nio." 

Ambustus    Sc 
Proculus 

AmiMisto  III.  A 
Capitolino. 

Ow.— XVI.  37. 
C.  Sulpicius 
M.  Valerius 

Co«.— VII.  19. 
C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IV. 
M.  ViileriusPublicolall. 

RuBUeios  &  Capi- 
tolinus 

Petico  IV.  & 
Publicola  II. 

CW.— XVI.40. 
M.  Fabiufl 
T.  Quintius 

Cow.— Vn.  21. 
P.  Valerius  Publicola 
C.  Marcius  Rutiius 

Ambustus  11.  &i 
Leenas 

t  PotSius  &  Pub- 
licola t 

Publkola  &  Ru- 
tilo  II. 

CW.— XVI.  46. 
M.  Valerius 
C.  Solpicius 

CV>».— V11.22. 
€.  Sulpicius  Peticus 
T.  Quintius  Pennus 

Peiioo  V.  &  Pen- 
no  II. 

CV«.— XV1.62. 
C.  Marcius 
P.  Valerius 

Cb«.-V11.23. 
M.  Popillius  Laenas 
L;  GonieliuB  Scipio 

RustieiDsILA 
t  Poenus  t 

Leenas  IV.  &  Sci- 
pione. 

CV».— XVI.  63. 
C.  Sulpicius 
C.  Quintius 

Com.— VII.  24. 
L.  Furius  CamiUus 
Ap.  Claudius  Crassus 

Scipio  ^  Lffinas 

Camilo  &  Cruso. 

Ow.— XV1.66. 
C.  CorneUus 
^L  PopUlius 

i 

Omb.— V1I.26. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus 
M.  PopiUius  Lffinas  IV. 

CamUIus  &  Cras- 
sus 

Leenas  IV.  & 
Corviuo. 

CW.-XVI.  69. 
.  T.  Quintius 

Cbtt.— Vll.  27. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus 
G.  Plautius 

Corvinus  & 
Leenas  11. 

Venno    &    Tor- 
quato. 

Corvo  &  Visulo. 

0)«.— XVI.  66. 
M.  Fabius 
:  Ser.  Sulpicius 

CW.— VII.  27. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 
C.  PoBtelius 

Venox    &    Tor- 
quatus. 

i           Cow.— XVI.  69. 
;  M.  Valeritw 
M.  Popillius 

Com.— VII.  2«. 
M.  Fabius  Dorso 
Ser.    Sulpicius    Cameri- 
nus 

Corvinus    II.    & 
Libo. 

Dorsns  &  Ruia. 

CW-XVl.  70. 
C.  Plautius 
T.  Manlius 

Ow.— VII.  2«. 
C.  Marcius  Rutiius  III. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II. 

Vulso  &.    Cameri 
nus 

Rutilo  III.  & 
Torquato. 

a«.-xvi.  72. 

M.  Valerius 
C.  PoeCelius 

Cow.— VII.  28. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  III. 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus 

Rutiius    &    Tor- 
quatus 

Corvo  III.  Sl 
COBSO  III. 
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HISTOBY   OP   ROME. 


Yearofthe 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year  of 
Rome. 

Year 

before  the 
Christian 

Olym- 
piad. 

Fasti  CapitolinL 

1 
i 

1 
i 

109 

413 

341 

109-4 

.  .  .  aalhiB       L.F.A.N.        Imperioflsns       ToMuat. 
.  .  08   III.   De    LstiiUiiB    GtoifittM»0    9i   dtaoel^ 
.  .  uninceis.  A  :   CDXIII.  XV.  K.  Juniw. 

170    . 

414 

340 

1101 

.  .  ublilius    Q.F.Q.N.    Philo     Cos.     D«     Latinob 
Ann.  CDXIV.  Idib.  JanuAr. 

171 

416 

339 

110-2 

L.  FuriUB  Sp.  F.M.N.  Qimillns  Cos.  De  Pedandis  et 

Tibuptibua.    An.  CDXV.  IV.  K.  OcU 
C.  Meenius.  P.F.P.N.  Cos.   De  Antiatibus  Lavineis 

Veliterneis.     Ann.  CDXV.  Pridie  K.  Oct. 

172 

418 

338 

110-3 

173 

417 

337 

110.4 

• 

174 

418 

338 

UM 

M.  Valerias  M.F.M.N.  Gorvus  III.  Cos.   IV.    I^ 
CaleneiH.     Ann  CDXIIX.  Idib.  Mm^. 

173 

419 

336 

111-2 

1 

176 

420 

334 

1113 

177 

421 

33 

111-4 

•       •• 

1 

178 

422 

332 

112  1 

179 

423 

331 

112  2 

180 

424 

330 

112-3 

.  .  AimiliusL  .  .  .  N.  Mamercin.Privenias.Cos.  IF. 

De  Privematibns.  Ann.  CDXXIV.  K.  Mart. 
C.  Plautius  P.F.P.N.  Decianus  Cos.  De  Privematabos. 

Ann.  CDXXIV.  K.  Mart. 

181 

426 

329 

U2  4 

CONSULS   AN©   MILITARY  TRIBUNES. 
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DlOOOEUl. 


r<».-.XVL  77. 
M.  Valerius. 
A.  Cornelius 


C^.-XV1.  827 
Q^Semfilhis 
,  Marcius  RutiluBi 


CbM.— XVI.  84. 
L.  ^milius 
C.  PloUus 


Coss.—xvi.  m, 

T.  ManlhiB  Turquatus 
.  P.  DeciuB 

CV)M.— XVI.  99. 

Q.  Publiltiis 
'  Ti.  iEmiliug  Mamereus 
I        a«.— XVil.  2. 
'  L.  FuriuB 

C.  Mseniufl 


Ow.-XVlI.  17. 
'  C.  Sulpicius 
L.  Papirius 


C'o«.— XVll.  29. 
K.  Valerius 
L.  Papirius 


Cim.—XVIL  40. 
M.  Atilius 
M.  Valerius 


Oiw.— XVil.  4U. 
Sp.  Poetumius 
1  T.  Veturius 


Gw.— XVIT.  62. 
C.  Domitius 
'  A.  G>meliu8 


CW.— XVII.  74. 
C.  Valerius 
!  M.  aodius 


LiVT. 


Ciw.— VII.  38. 
C.  Biarelw  Rutilus 
Q.  ServiUuB 


C^.— Vlll.  I. 
C.  PhkutiusII. 
L.  .^milius  MameroinuB 


C'o«.--Vin.  3. 
T.    Manilas    Torquatus 

ni. 

p.  Decius  Hus 


6W.-V11I.  12. 

Ti.  iGmilius  Mamercinos 
Q.  Publilius  Philo 


Cu«.- VII  I.  13. 
L.  Furius  Caniillus 
C.  Msenius 


Cb».— VIII.  16. 
C.  Sulpioius  LoDguv 
P.  ifiUufl  Ptaetus 


CV«.— VIII.  16. 
L.  Papirius  Crassus 
K.  Duilius 


Cbw.— VIII.  16. 
M.  Valerius  Corvus  IV. 
M.  Atilius  Regulus 


Ow.— VUl.  16. 
T  Veturius 
Sp.  Postumius 


C^.  -VIII.  17. 
A.  Cornelius  II. 
Cn.  Domitiufl 


Cb«.--VIlI.  18. 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
C.  Valerius 


Co8s,—YUI.  19. 
L.  Papirius  Crassos  II. 
L.  Plautius  Venno 


Co«.— VIII.  20. 
L.  ^milius  Maroercinus 
C.  Plautius 


Fasti  Sfcalt. 


Ourrioiis    III.  & 
Cossus 


fAlkisf   &   Ru- 
tilius 


VeD««      II.      & 
t  Mamertinus  f 


Torqnatus  III.  & 
Muso 


f  Mamertinus    f 
&  f  Silo  t 


Catnllltis  &  t  Mi- 
nius  f 


t  PhUttts  t  & 
Longus 


Crassus  &,  f  Du- 
ll us  + 


Regtilos    &    Cor- 
V  ill  us 


+  Albinns  f    & 
Cal  villus 


Albinus  II.    Si 
Cossus 


Potitus    &    Mar- 
cellus 


t  Brasms  f  & 

V«nox 


Fasti  Cuspiniani  slve 
Noriaiani. 


HsaU  III.  & 
RutiloIIlI. 


Venno  11.  & 
Mamerco. 


Torqnsto    III.  & 
Mure. 


Mamercino  & 
Philo. 


Camillo  &  t  Ne- 
pote  f. 


Pieto  &  Longo. 


Craaso  & 
t  Hella  f . 


f  Caleno  f  & 
Corvo  IV. 


Candino    &,    Cal- 
viuo. 


t  Hoc  anno  Dic- 
tatores  noo  fue- 
nintf. 


Cal  vino    &    Arvi- 
nuR  II. 


Petito  &   Mar- 

cello. 


Crasso   IT.   & 
Venno. 
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UXSTOSY   OF  ROME; 


Ycvofthe 

ComMioa- 

wealth. 

YmMct 

Yeiir 
iMfore  the 
ChritiUn 

Olym. 

piad. 

Fasti  CapitoliiiL 

182 

426 

328 

1131 

183 

427 

327 

113.2 

Q.  PuUtthu  Q.F.Q.N.  PhBci  I[.  Primus   Ptt>  Ckm. 
Ve  Safunitibtia  PakepoliUiieia.    Ann.  CDXXVIT. 
K.  Mai. 

184 

428 

326 

118-8 

18ft 

429 

320 

113  4 

L.  Papiriuu  Sp.  F.I*N.  Ctufsor.  Diet  De  Samnitibus. 
An.  CDXXIX.  IFl.  Non.  Mart 

186 

430 

324 

]14<1 

187 

431 

323 

114*2 

L.  Fulvius  L.F.L.N.  CunrUB  Goe.  De  SanaiitibaB. 

Ann.  CDXXXL  (^uiriiialibua. 
Q.  Fabiua  M. F.N.N.  Maximus  Rullianus 

Coe.   De   Samnitibus  et  Apuleis  Ann.  CDXXXT. 

XH.  K.  Mart. 

188 

432 

322 

1143 

' 

' 

189 

433 

321 

1144 

C.  Ma  .  .  . 
M.  Fob  .  .  . 
L.  Corn  .  .  . 
L.  Papiriu  .  .  . 
T.  Manli  .... 
L.  Papiriu  .... 

190 

434 

320 

115  1 

L.  Papirius  .  .  . 

L.   Papinus  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor    II.   Cos.  III.   De 

Samnitibus.    Ann.   CDXXXIV.    X.    K.    Septem. 

Cens C.  .  .  .  cius  .  .  . 

191 

436 

319 

11&.2 

M.  Plantius  L.F.L.N.  Venno 

L.  Foslius  aF.  .  .  N.  Flaceina  .  .  . 

Cens.  L.  Papirius  L.F.M.N.  Crassus 

C.  Mainius  P.F.P.N.  Lustrum  Fecer.  X.  V. 

192 

436 

318 

116-3 

Q.  Aimilius  (I.F.L.N.   Barbnia 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcos.  Bmtus 

193 

437 

317 

1154 

Sp.  Nautius  Sp.  F.  Sp.  N.  Rutilus 
M.  Popilius  M.F.M.N.  Lnnas 
L.  Aimilius  L.F.L.N.  Mamerc.  Privemas.  Diet 
L.  Fulvius  L.F.L.N.  Curvus.  Mag.  eq.  Rei  Gerund. 
Causa 
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! 

I 
i 

i 

1 

1 

DioooauB. 

LiVY. 

Full  SicnU. 

Fasti  Cutpiniaoi  ilye 
Noriiiani. 

a)».~XVll.  «2. 
L.  Pl.>du8 
L.  Papirius 

Com.— VIII.  22. 
P.  Plautius  Pixxnilus 
P.  Corneliufl  Scapula 

Mamertinus  II.  & 
Decianus 

t  Privernas  f  II. 
&  Deciano. 

A,  J?6A4ti|lkit9 

Co«.— VIII.  22. 
L.  Cornelius  Lentnlns 
Q.  Publilius  Fhilo  II. 

Venox  &  Scipio 

Deciano  II.  & 
Barbate. 

Cou.—X\ll.  110. 
L.  Cornelius 
Q.  Publilius 

Co«.— VIII.  23. 
C.  PcBtelius 
L.  Papirius 

Lentnlns  St 
t  Silo  t 

Lentdlo  &  PhUo. 

• 

Com.— VIII.  29. 
L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Juwios  Brutus  Scteva 

Com.- VI II.  37. 
C.  Sulpicius 
Q.  ^milios  or  AuHus 

Libo  A  Cursor 

Libone  III.  & 
Cursnre  II. 

Ciw.— XVII.  113. 
C.  Poetelius 
Papirius 

Can)ill«s  &   Bru- 
tus 

CnmiUo   II.  & 
Bruto. 

1 

Coff.  -XVUl.  2. 
L.Fiiriaa 
Dec.  Junius 

1         /  w      .        . 

1  . 

C^«.-VI1I.38. 
d,  FaUiis 
L,  Fulvius 

Longns    &    Cera- 
tanus 

f  Hoe  anno  Die- 
tatores  non  fue- 
ruut  f. 

1       Cow.— XVUI.  26. 
'  C.  Sulpicius 
'  C.  iElius 

C0M.-IX.  1. 
T.  Veturiiis  Calvinus 
Sp.  Postumius 

Cursor  II.   & 

f  Sullus  f 

Longo  11.  &  Cere- 
tano. 

Com.- IX.  7. 
Q.  PuWUius  Philo 
L.  Papirius  Cursor 

Oilvinus  & 
t  Balbinus  f 

t  Corvo  t  &  1^«1- 
liano. 

1                 .... 

1 

1 

Com.- IX.  16. 
Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus  II. 
L.  Papirius 

Cursor  III.  & 

+  Silo  t 

Calvino   II.   A 
Albino. 

i       aw.-XVlII.  44. 
Q.  Pablilius 
(i.tPobliu8t 

C^.— IX.  20. 
M.  Foslius  Flaocinator 
L.  Plautius  Veimo 

t  Papinius  f  & 
Ceratanus 

Cursore   II.  & 
Philo  III. 

1       C<J«.-XVIU.68. 

q.iEiiuB 

L.  Papirius 

CViM.— JX.  20. 
C.  Junius  Bubulciu 
Q.  iEmilius  Barbula 

Venox  &  Flaccns 

t  Murillano  f  & 
Ceretano. 

1         Ow.— XIX.  2. 
L.  Plotius 
^  M'.  Fulvius 

G/M.-1X.  21. 
Sp.  Nautius 
M.  Popiilius 

Barbnla  &  Bu- 
bulcus 

Venno  &   Flacci- 
natore. 
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HISTOSr  OV  SOUE. 


v'earofthf 
CoiDiiHm- 
wealth. 

y©«rc.f 
Rome. 

Yr-ar 
brft.re  the 
Ctinttiiii 

An. 

194 

438 

316 
315 

lUd 

4m 

106 

440 

314 

Olym- 
piad. 


UC-I 


116-2 


1163 


107 


198 


199 


210 


441 


313 


442 


443 


44  4 


312 


311 


310 


1164 


117-1 


117-2 


Faati  Capitolini. 


L.  Papirius  Sp.  r.L.N.  Cursor  IV. 

.  .  .  oblilius  .  .  F.Q.N.  Philo  IV. 

.  .  Fabius  M. F.N.N.  Maximus  KuOianos.  Diet. 

.  .  AuliuB  .  .  F.   Ai.   N.  Cerretan.     In    PreeLio  oc- 

cisus  est.     In  ejus  L.  F.  est  Mag.  eq.  R.G.C. 
.  .  Fabius  M.F.N. N.  Ambustns.  Mag.  eq. 


M.  Poetelius  M.F.M.N.  Libo. 
C.  Snlpicius  Ser.  F.(^N.  Longus  .  .  . 
C.  MainiuB  P.F.P.N.  Diet.  Rei  Gerund.  Causa. 
M.  FosHus  C.F.M.N.  Flaccinator.  Mag.  eq. 
C.  Sulpicius  Ser.  F.Q.N.  Longus  Cos.  III.  De  Sam- 
nitibus.  Ann.  CDXXXIX.  K.  Quint. 


I 


L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor.  .  .  . 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutus  .  • 

C.  Pcetelius  C.F.C.N.  Libo.  Visolus.  Diet. 

M M.F.M.N.  Libo.  Mag.  eq.   Kei 

Cau«a. 


Gerund. 


M.  Valerius  M.F.M.N.  Maximus. 
P.  DeciuH  P.F.Q.N.  Mus. 
C.  Siili)iciu8  Ser.  F.Q.N.  Lftngus.  Diet.  R.G.C. 
C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutus  Mag.  eq. 
Cens.  Ap.  Claudius  C.F.  Ap.  N.  Oecus. 
C.  Plautius  C.F.C.N.  Qui  in  hoc  hnnore 
Venox  appellatus  est.    L.F.  XXVI. 
M.    Valerius   M.F.M.N.   Maximus.  Cos.     De    Ssrn- 
nitibus    Soraneisq.       Ann.    CDXXXXI.        Idib. 
Sext.  I 
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C.  Junius.  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutus  III.  ' 

Q.  Aimilius  Q.F.L.N.  Barbula  II.  • 

C.  Junius.  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus.  Brutus.  Cos.  III.  De  I 

Samnitibus.  An.  CDXLU.  Nonis  Sext.  ' 

Q.  Aimilius  Q.F.L.N.   Barbula  Cos.  II.    De  Etoru- 

Bceis.     An.  CDXLII.     Idib.  Sext. 


Q.  Fabius  M.F.N.N.  Maxim.  RuUian. 
C.   Marcius  aF.L.N.   Rutilus.    Qui  postea  Censo- 
rinus  appellatus  est. 


L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.  Cursor.  Diet. 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.     Bubulcus   Brutus.     Mag.  eq. 

Rei  Gerund.  Causa. 
Hoc  anno  Dictator  et  Magist :   £q.  sine  Cos.  fue- 

nmt 
L.  Papirius  Sp.  F.L.N.    Cursor  III.    Diet.  II.    De 

Samnitibus.     An.  CDXLIV.     Idibus  Oct. 
Q.  Fabius  M.F.N.N.  Maximus  Rullian.  II.    Pro  Coe.  i 

De  Etrusceis.     An.  CDXLIV.  Idib  :  Nov.  ! 


/ 
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DiODomos. 

LITT. 

FuU  SlcvU. 

BuU  CpBpiniaai  sive 
Kori4iaol. 

Ca«.— XIX.  17. 
C,  Junius 
Q.  .^£inilii]8 

[NameB  omitted.] 

RutUttS  &,  LsdtiAB 

Barbula  &.  Bruto. 

Cow. -XIX.  66. 
Sp.  Nautius 
M.  PopUlioa 

CVaw.— IX.  24. 
M.  Peetelius 
G.  Sulpicius 

Cursor  IV.  &  Lie- 
Das  II. 

LuciRo  &  Laenas. 

CW.— XIX.  66. 
L.  Papiriiw  IV. 
(i.  PublUiuB  II. 

Com.- IX.  28. 
L.  Papirius  V. 
C.  Junius  BubulcoB 

Co».-IX.  28. 
M.  Valerius 
P.  Decius 

CunorV.&Btbtil- 
cusll. 

Cursors   IV.  8c 
Philo  nil. 

a«.— XIX.  73. 
>1.  Psetelius 
C.  Snlpicius 

1 

' 

Libone  &  Longo 
III. 

ci«f.— XIX.  77. 

L.  Papirins  V. 
C.  Junius 

CW.-1X.  30. 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  III. 
^ifimiliosBarbulall. 

Maximus  &  Muso 

Cursors  V.&Binito 
II. 

CW.— XIX.  106. 
M.  Valerius 
P.Decius 

1 

Cow.— IX.  33. 
Q.  Fabius 
C.  Mareius  Rulilus 

Bubulcus  IV.  & 
Barbula 

Maximo  &  Mure. 

a«.-XX.  3. 
C.  Junius 
Q.  ^mUhis 

CW.— IX.  41. 
Q.  Fabius 
P.  Decius 

Rullus  &  Rutilius 

Brnto  III.  &  Bar- 
bula II. 

VOL,  II. 


T  t 
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HISTOKY  OF  BOliE. 


Yeirofthe 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year  of 
Rome. 

Year 
before  the 
Christian 

JEn. 

^pSffi- 

Fasti  CafltoUnL 

I 
1 
1 

201 

445 

300 

117-4 

P.  Deciua  P.F.Q.N.  Mus. 

Q.  Fabiua  M.F.N.N.  Maximiu  RaUian.  III. 

202 

4411 

308 

118-1 

Ap.  Claudius  C.F.  Ap.  N.  Ciecus. 

L.  Volumnius  aF.CN.  Flamma  YIoloos* 

Cens.  M.  Valerius  M.F.M.N.  Maximus. 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.  Bubulcus  Brutus.  L.  F.  XXVII. 

203 

447 

307 

1182 

.  .  .  •  Tr  .  .  nliis 
P.  Corn  .... 

<^  Marcius  Q.F.Q.N.  Tremulos  Con.    De  Anagnineis 
Herniceisq.     Add.  CDXLVII.  Prid.  K.  Quint. 
.  .  .  N.  Scipio  Barbatus. 
Mus. 

1 
1 
! 

1 
1 

204 

448 

306 

Ufr^ 

Ti.  Mi 

M 

M.    Fulvins    L.F.L.N.    Curvus.    PueUnus  Coa.   De 
Samnitibus,     Ann.  CDXLIIX.  III.  Non.  Oct. 

206 

449 

306 

118-4 

C.  N.  Sophua. 

P.  S 

N.  N.  Maximus  RuIIiann  . 

P.  Semproniua  P.F.C.N.  Sophos  Cob.  de  ^qneis 
Ann.  CDXLIX.  VI  I.  K,  Oct 

P.  Sulpidus  Ser.  F.P.N.  Saverrio.  Cos.  De  Samniti- 
bus.   Ann.  CDXLIX.  IIII.  K.  Not. 

206 

460 

304 

119-1 

n.  F.  Co.  N.  Lentalos. 

WJ 

461 

303 

119-2 

a  N.  Den  .  .  . 

N.  Bubulcus  B 

C.    Janius    C.F.C.N.    Bubulcus    Bratos    II.   Diet. 
De  iEqueis  Ann.  CDLI.  III.  K.  Sext. 

208 

462 

302 

119  3 

M.F.N.N.  Max 

.  .  .  .  iUus  L.F.L.N.    .  .  . 
....  DO  Dictat  .... 

M.F.M,N.     .  .  . 

....  oniua  .  .  . 

M.  Valer IV.  Diet  II X.  K.  De  .  . 
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DXOOORUB. 

LlTT. 

^  Fasti  SIcuU. 

Fattt  CuiplnUni  live 
MorUianL 

1 

Co«.-XX.  27. 
Q.  Fabius  II. 
C.  MarcioB 

Ow.— IX.  42. 
Ap.  Claudius 
L.  Volumnius 

MusolL&RuUus 
II. 

RulUano  TI.  & 
Rutilo  II. 

t  Con,  t—XX.  36. 
f  Ap.  Claudius  t 
t  L.  PUutius  t 

C(m,-iX.  42. 
P.  Cornelius  Arvina 
Q.  Mareius  Tremulus 

AppiosAVioleBs. 

t  HcK  anno  Die- 
tatores  nou  fue- 
runt  t 

Ow.— XX.  45. 
A  p.  Claudius 
L.  Yolumnius 

CV)«.— 1X.44. 
L.  Postumius 
Ti.  Minucius 

t  Remulus  f  & 
t  Albinus  t 

t  Mure   II.  & 
RuUiano  III.  f 

Om..— XX.  73. 
Q.Mareiu8 
P.  CorneUos 

a«.-IX.  46. 
P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus 

t  Meteltus  f  A 
Minucius 

Cnoo  &  Violenae. 

dm.'-XX,  81. 
L.  Postumius 
Ti.  MinuciuB 

Cb«.-X.  1. 
L.  Genucius 
Ser.  Cornelius 

Sempronius  & 
t  Faverius  f 

Tremulo&Arrlna. 

Com.^XX.  91. 
P.  Sempronius 
P.  Sulpicius 

a«.-.x.  1. 

M.  Livius  Denter 
M.  Emilias 

Lentulus  & 
f  Aventesius  f 

Megello  &  An. 
gurino. 

Om.-XX.  102. 

Ser.  Cornelius 
L.  Grenucins 

e<m,--x.e. 

M.  Valerius  V. 
Q.  Appulelus 

Dentonius  A 
iEmilius 

Sofo  &  Saberio. 

0».— XX.  10«. 
M.  Livius 
M.  .Emilias 

ttw.— X.  9. 
M.  Fnlvius  Peetinus 
T.  Manlins  Torquains. 
Huic  suffeetos  M.  Va- 
lerius 

Corvinus  &  Pansa 

Rufo  &  Adventi- 
nense. 

T  t2 
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HISTOBr  OF   ROME. 


Vearofihi 

CommoD- 

wealth. 

Year  of 
Rome. 

Year 
before  the 
ChriatUn 

Mtz. 

°p^s?; 

Faati  Capitollni. 

209 

453 

901 

119  4 

F.G.N.  .  . 

210 

454 

800 

120-1 

M.  FuiviuB  Cn.  F.  Cn.  N.  Paetinas  C^. 

De  Samnitibus  Nequinatibusque.     Ann.  CD  .    ' 

V[[.  K.Oct. 

211 

455 

299 

1202 

Cn.  Fulyins  Cn.  F.  Cn.  N.  Max.  Centomalus. 
Cos.  De  SamnitibuB  Eti-usceisque.  Ann.  CDLV.  Idi- 
bu8  Not. 

212 

456 

298 

120.3 

218           457 

1 

297 

120^ 

ens 

2U 

458 

296 

121-1 

M.  Enll. 

............e  deTorit. 

Q.  Fabius  M.F.N.N.    Maximus  Rallianns  III.  D)8. 
y.  De  Samnitibus etEtrusceisGaUeis.  Ann.  CDLIIX. 
Prid.  Non.  Sept. 

215 

460 

295 

1212 

N.MegeUtt  .  .  , 

loa.  .  . 

....  Cornelius  A.F.P.N.  Arvin  ,  . 

1.  est  ...  .  XX. 

L.  PostumiuB  L.F.  Sp.  N.  Megell.  Cos.  II. 
De  Samnitib.  et  Etrusceia  VI.  K.  April.  CDL1X. 
M.  Atilius  M.F.M.N.  Regulus  Cos.  De 
Volsonibus  et  Samnitib.  A.  CDLIX.  V.  K.  Apr.       I 

216 

460 

294 
2!i3 

121->3 

L.  Papirius  L.F.  Sp.  N.  Cursor 

S mus. 

Sp.  Carvilios  C.F.C.N.  Maximus  Cos.  De 

Samnitibus.    Ann.  CDLX.  Idibus  Jan. 
....  L.F.  Sp.  N.  Cursor itibns  .  .  Ann. 

CDLX.     Idibus  Febr.                                               \ 

217 

461 

121-4 

....                                                                       I 

218 

462 

292 

122-1 

.  .  .  ximus  .  .  .  Ann.  D.  CDLX  1 1.  K.  Sext 
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DioDoaui. 


[The  regular  history  of 
Diodorus  ends  with  the 
aOth  book,  at  the  third 
year  of  the  119th 
Olympiad,  and  his  lists 
of  consuls  liere  tormi- 
Date.}     :  >    .    , 


LiVT. 


Cou,~X.  11. 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Cn.  Fulvius 


Ow.-X.  14. 
Q,.  Fabius  Maxlmus  IV. 
P.  Decius  III. 


a>».— X.  16. 
L.  Volumnius 
Ap.  Claudius 


Cb«.— X.  22. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  V. 
P.  Decius  IV. 


Co«.— X.  82. 
L.  Postumius  Megellus 
M.  Atilins  Rei^lus 


Cos8.~X.  38,  39. 
L.  Papirius  Cursor 
Sp.  Carvilius 


Cb»,— X.  47. 
Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
D.  Junius  Brutus 


[Here  the  10th  book  of 
Livy  ends;  and  the 
ten  following  books  be- 
ing lost,  his  lists  of  con- 
suls are  wanting  till  the 
period  of  the  second 
Punic  war.]      


Fasti  Sicull. 


PeiitOB  &  Turqtta- 
tus 


Scipio.  &  Maximiis 


t  RuUus  III. 
Musolll.t 


t  Claudius  & 
Violens  f 


RuUuB  IV.  & 
MusoIV. 


Ckudhis    &   Vio- 
lens II. 


RnlluB  V.  & 
Muso  V. 


t  Metellus  f  & 
Regulus 


Fktii  Cnspinianl  live 
Norisiani. 


+  Bextro  f  to 

Paulo. 


+  Co»vo  II.  &. 
Rulliaoo  II.  t 


C«>rvo  V.  &  Paosa. 


Petino  A  Tor- 
quato. 


Scipione  &  Cen- 
tumaln. 


RuUiano   IV.  & 
Mure  III. 


CsBOO  Si  Violense. 


Rulliano  V.  & 
Mure  IV. 


i  t  Cursor  &  Maxi- 

I      muB 


Maximus  &  Grac- 
chus 


Megello  II.  & 
Regulo. 


Gurgis  &  6c«evola. 
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HISTORY   OF   BOMB. 


Year  Of  the 
CoxnmoB- 
wealth. 

Tear  of 
Rome. 

before  the 

Chriitian 

iBra. 

^iS; 

Fasti  CapltolinL 

219 

463 

291 

122  2 

220 

464 

:^^0 

12-^3 

221 

465 
~466~" 

280 
288 
287 

122-4 

1 
I 

^22 

123  1 
1232 

223 

467 

1 

224 

468 

280 

123  3 

1 

225      1      46SI 

285 

128  4 

» 

1      226 

1 

470 

284 

124-1 
"124^2 

! 

227 

471 

283 

eisque  .  .  .  III.  Non.  Mart 

2:iH     1     472 

282 

1248 

.  .  eiuB  Q.F.Q.N.  Philippiw  ... 
Etnisceia.     Ann.  CDLXXII.  K.  Apr.                             ! 

220 

473 

281 

124-4 

126  1 
"125^2* 

.  .  .  uncaniu8  Ti.  F.  Ti.  N.  Cos.  .  e  Vulsiniensibus  et ' 
Viilcientib.  Ann.  CDLXXIII.  K.  Febr. 

.  .  milius  Q.F.Q.N.  Barbula  Pro  Cos.  De  Tarentineia  ' 
Samnitibas  et  SallentineiB. 
Ann.  DCLXXIII.    YI.  Idas  Quint 

230 

474 

280 

231 

476 

27SI 

C.  Fabricius   C.F.C.N.     Luscinus   11.  Cos.    11.     De 
Lucaneis  Brutticis  Tarentin.     Saranitibus. 
Ann.  CDLXXV.  Idibns  Decembr. 

23i 

476 

278 

125  3 

C.  Junius  C.F.C.N.     Bnitus  Bubulc.    Cos.  II.    De 
Lucaneis  efc  Bruttieis.     Ann.  CDLXXVI.     Nan. 
Jan. 

233 

477 

277 

125-4 

Q.   Fabius    Q.F.M.N.    Maximus.    Gorges  II.    Cos, 

II. 
De  Samnitibns  Lucaneis  Bruttieis. 

Ann.  CDLXXVII.    Quirinalib. 

234 

478 

276 

126.1 
126  2 

M'    Curius    M'F.M'N.  Deiitat  IV nitib.  et 

Rege  Pyrrho.     A.  CDLXXIIX ebr. 

.  .  .  Ti.  F.  Ser.  N.  Lentul.  .  .  os.  De  Samnitibns  et 
.  .  Ann.  CDLXXTIX.  K.  Mart. 

235 

4/y 

275 

230 

480 

274 

120-3 

.  .  .  U.  N.  Caniiia  ....  neis  Samnitibus  .                 i 
Ann.  CDXXC.  Qnirinalibus.                                     ' 
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1 

DioDoaus. 

LlVY. 

Fattl  Sleult. 

Fasti  Cufpinia&i  tire 
Korisiaoi. 

Metellus  11.  & 
Balbus 

Megello  HI.  & 
Bruto. 

• 

MaximuB  11,  Sl 
Muao  VI. 

Dentate  &. 
Rufiuo.           * 

t  Cremolus  +  & 
+  Albinua  + 

Corvino  11.  & 
Noctua. 

Marcetlus  in  Ku- 
tilius 

Tremulo  II.  & 
Arvina. 

Potitus   &   f   Pe- 
titus  f 

MarceJIino  &, 
Rutilo. 

Lepidos  &   f  Ce- 
cinna  f 

Maximo  & 
Pate. 

t  Tacitus  t  & 
t  Dento  + 

Ciinina  &  Lepido. 

Dolabella  & 
Maximus 

Tucca  &  Metello. 

t  Lucius  t  & 
Pappus 

Calvo  &  Maximo. 

Barbula    &     Phi- 
lippuB 

Lusciuio  &.  Labo. 

Levinus  &  Co- 

rUDCADlUS 

Barbula  & 
Filippo. 

Severio  &  Muro 

LeviDo  &  Conin- 
canio. 

Luscious   &   Pap- 
pus 

Saberio  &  f  Pro- 
rico  f . 

Rufinus  &  Bu- 
bulcus 

Luscino  II.  & 

PiBtO. 

Gorges  &  Clepsi- 
nus 

Rufino  II,  Si 
Brute  II. 

t  Benacus  f  & 
Lentulus 

t  Benacus  f  & 
Merenda 

Gurgis  II.  & 
Clepsina. 



Dentate  II.  & 
Lentulo. 

1 

Licinius  & 
+  Cambius  f 

Dentato  111.  dl 
Merenda. 
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HISTOBY.OF  BOME. 


1 

|Y©aroftbe 
Common- 
wealth. 

YMTOf 

Rome. 

Ye«r 
^fore  the 
ChhstUn 

JEr*. 

"X: 

Fasti  CapitolinL 

237 

4AI 
482 

273 

126-4 

.  .  .  ximus  II Tarenti  ....  An. 

CD. 

L.   Papirius  L.  .  .  .  Cos..  II.    De  Ta Brut- 

tieis 

23» 

272 

127-1 

239 

483 

271 

127-2 

....  Come assi 

240 
241 

484 
483 

270 
269 
268 

127-3 

127-4 
1281 

128-2 

onius  P.F De  Peieentibus  .  . 

Ap.  Claudius  Ap.  5"  .  .  .  Coa.  De  Peicen  .  .  . 

242 

486 

M.    AtiliuB    M.F.L.N Cos.     De   SaUentineis 

VIII 

L.   Julius     L.F.L.N.    Libo.    Cos.     De    Sallentineia. 

An.  C  ....  VII  .  .  Febr. 

243 

487 

267 

D.   Junius    D. F.D.N.    Pera    Cos.    De  Sassinaiibus. 

An.  CDXXCVII.  V.  K.  Octobr. 
N.  Fabius  C.F.M.N.  Pictor  II.    Cob.   De  SassiiuUi- 

bus.    An.  CDXXCVII.  III.  Nun.  Oct. 

Messapieisque.  An.  CDXXCVII.  K.  Febr. 
D.    Junius    D.F.D.N.    Pera   II.     Cos.     De  Sallen- 
tineis    Messapieisque     An.    CDXXCVII.       Non. 
Febr.                                                                                   ^ 

244 

488 

266 

128-3 

r 

Cens.  Cn.  Cornelius  L.  F.  N.  Blasio                                ' 
C.  Mareius  C.F.L.N.    Rutilus  Qui  L.F.  XXXV.  in  ! 
hoc  honore  Censorin.  appel.  e. 

245 

489 

266 

128-4 

BELLUM  PUNICUM  PRIMUM,                 i 

Ap.  Claudius  C.F.  Ap.  N.  Caudex.                                  ^ 

M.  Fulvius  Q.F.M.N.  Flaccos.                                        i 

M.  Fulvius  Q.F.M.N.  Flaccus  Cob.    De  VnlBmienai- 

bus.  An.  CDXXCIX.  K.  Nov.                                   1 

246 

490 

264 

129-1 

M'  Valerius  M.F.M.N.  Maximua.     Qui  in  hoc  ho- 

nore  Messal.  appel.  e.  i 
M'  Otacilius  C.F.M'N.  Crassus.  i 
Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.F.Cn.Maxim.                                          1 

CentumaluB.  Diet.  p,  .  i;„^j  ^„^  1 
Q.  Mareius  Q.F.Q.N.  PhiUp-     ^"^  ^*°^-  '^^^  j 

pus  Mag.  eq.  1 
M'   Valerius   M.F.M.N.    Maxim.  McBsalla  Cos.   De  i 

Poeneis  et  Rege  Siculor.  Hierone.    An.  CDXC. 

XVI.  K.  April. 

247 

491 

263 

129-2 

1 
L.  PoBtumiuB  L.F.L.N.  Megellus                                    1 
Q.  Mamilius  Q.F.M.N.  Vitulus.                                      | 
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DioDomus. 

LlVT. 

Futi  SiouIL 

Fatti  Cospiniani  aive 
NorKlanU 

Cunor& 
Maximiu 

+  Ltidno  f  & 
tCinnaf. 

Claudius  &  Clep- 
sinas 

Cursore  11.  & 
Maximo. 

:                   1 

Galhifl  &  Pictor 

t  Claudo  t  tL 
Clepsina. 

Clepsina  II.  & 
+  Lfesio  f. 

i 

Seinprouius  Hl 
Rufiis 

! 

Reguhw  &  Libo 

Gallo  &  Pict^pe. 

1  .     •    ■ 

Fabius  Pictor  & 
tPetet 

Sofo  &  t  Ruffo  f. 

i 

MaximuB  &  Vitn* 
lus 

Regulo  &  Libone. 

.     /     T 

f  Thaugatus  f  & 
Flaccus 

Pera  &  Pictoro. 

i 

Maximus  II.  & 
Crassus 

Maximo  &  Yitulo. 

Albinus  &  Vitulus 

Caudex  &  Flacco. 

Flaccus  II.  & 
Crassus  11. 

Maximo  &  Graaeo. 
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HISTORY   OP  ROME. 


Year  Of  the 
Common- 
wealth. 

Year  of 
Rome. 

Year 
Iwrore  the 
Christian 

?£!!- 

Fasti  CaiiitoUnl. 

248 

492 

262 

129  3 

L.  Valerius  M.F.L.N.  Flaccua 
T.  OtaciliuB  C.F.M'N.  Craiwus. 

249 

493 

261 

129-4 

Cn.  Cornelius  L.F.Cn.N.  Scipio  Asina. 

C.  Duilius  M.F.M.N. 

C.  Duilius  M.F.M.N.  Cos.  Primus  NaTalem 

De  Sicul.  et  classe  Pceniea  egit  An.  CDXCIII.         : 

K.  Interkalar. 

250 

494 

260 

]30>l 

L.  Cornelius  L.F.Cn.N.  Scipio 
C.  Aquillius  M.F.C.N.  Florus 

L.  Cornelius  L.F.Cn.N.   Scipio  Cos.  De  Pcsneis  et 
Sardin.     Corrfca  An.  CDXCIV.  V.  Id.  Mart. 

261 

495 

259 

i'Aih'A 

A.  Atilius  A.F.C.N.  Calatinus 

C.  Sulpicius  Q.F.Q.N.  Paterculus 

C.  Aquillius  M.F.C.N.  Floros  Pro  Cos.     De  Poeneis 

An  CDXCV.  nil.  Non.  Octob. 
C.  Sulpicius  Q.F.Q.N.  Paterculus  Cos.    De  Poeneis 

et  Sardeis  An.  CDXC III  .  .  . 

Cens.  C.  Duilius  M.F.M cipi  .... 

2o2 

496 

258 

1303 

C.  Atilius  M.F.M.N.  Kegulus 

Cn.  ••.... 

Q.  Ogulnius  L.F.A.N.  Gallus 

T>int 

M.  Lffitorius  M.F.M.N.  Plan-  ^**^-  ^®'"-  ^^^'"**" 

cianus  Mag.  eq. 
A.  Atilius  A.F.C.N.    Calatinus  Pr.  ex   SicHia   De 

Poenis.    An XIIII.  K.  F  .  .  . 

C.  Atilius  M.F.M.N.  Regulus  Cos.    De  Poenis  Nava- 

lem  egit  VIII 

253 

497 

257 

130-4 

L.  Manlius  A.F.P.N.  Vulso  Longus. 

Q.   Ceedicius  Q.F.Q.N.     In  Mag.  mort.  e.  in  ejus 

locum  factus  est 
M.  Atilius  M.F.L.N.  Regulus. 
L.  Manlius  A.F.P.N.  Vulso  Long.  Cos.    De  Pcdnis 

Navalem  egit  VII  ...  An.  .  . 

254 

498 

856 

131-1 

Ser.  Fulvius  M.F.M.N.  P»tin.  Nobilior 
M.  AimiHus  M.F.L.N.  Paullus. 

255 

499 

255 

131-2 

Cn.  Cornelius  L.F.  Cn.  N.  Scipio  Asina 

A.  Atilius  A. F.C.N.  Calatinus. 

Ser.  Fulvius  M.F.M.N.   Psetinus  Nobilior  Pro  Cos. 

De  Coasurensibns  et  Poeneis  Navalem  egit  XIII. 

K.  Febr.  A.  CDXCIX. 
M.  Aimilius  M.F.L.N.   Paullus  Pro  Cos.  De  Cos- 

surensibns  et  Poems  Navalem  egit  XII.  K.  Febr. 

An.  CDXCIX. 
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1 

\                         DiODOBUS. 

LITT. 

Fasti  Sieim. 

NoTisiaiii. 



Scipio  &  DuUiw 

MegeUo  &  Vitulo. 

Scipio  II.  &  Floras 

FlMOQ  &  GraoBO. 

t  CaUcinus  f  & 
Paterculua 

Aaioo  &.  DuilUo. 

1 

1 

Rcgiilus  &  Blesus 

Scipiooe  6l  Floro. 

i 
i 

-          - 

Vulflo&  +  Deciu8  + 

Calatino  &  Pater- 
culo. 

Petiuus  &  PauUus 

Rtiguio  &  Bletiio. 

! 

Scipio  &  t  Cata- 
cion  + 

Longo  &  Regulo. 

1               "                     1 

Capito  &  Blesns 
11. 

Nobiliore  &  Paulo. 
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HI8TOBY   OP   ROME. 


Year  of  the 

Commoo- 
wealth. 

Year  of 
Rome. 

Yew 
before  the 
Cbristiao 

Olym- 
piad. 

Facti  CapitolinL 

2d6 

500 

254 

131-8 

Cn.  Serviliufl  Cn.  F.  Cn.  N.  Ctepio 

C.  Sempn>niu8  Ti.  F.  Ti.  N.  Blsesus 

Cena.  D.  Junius  D.F.D.N.  Pera.  Abd. 

L.  Postumius  L.F.L.N.  MegelL  Idem  qui  Pr.  erat. 

In  mag.  m.  est. 
Cn.  Cornelius  L.F.  Cn.  N.  Scipio  Asina  Pro  Cos.    De 

Poenis  X.  K.  April.  An.  D.                                          , 
C.  Sempronius    Ti.   F.    TL   N.     Blsesus  Cos.     De  ' 

Puenis  K.  April.  An.  D.                                                  < 

257 

501 

253 

1314 

C.  Aurelius  L.F.C.N.  Cotta. 
P.  ServiliuB  Q.F.Cn.N.  Geminus 
Cens.  M»  Valerius  M.F.M.N.  Maxim.  Messal. 
P.  Sempronius  P.F.P.N.  Soplius  L.F.  XXXVII. 
C.  Aurelius  L.F.C.N.  Cotta  Cos.    De  Posneis  et  Sicu- . 
leis.    Idibus  April.  An.  Dl.                                        1 

I 

258 

502 

252 

132-1 

L.  Cii^cilius  L.  F.C.N.  Metellua                                         1 
C.  Furius  C.F.C.N.  Pactlus                                              i 

250 

503 

504 

251 

132  2 

C.  Atilius  M.F.M.N.  Kegulus  11. 
L.  Manlius  A.F.P.N.  Vulso  II. 
L.  Csecilius  L.F.C.N.  Metellus  Pro  Cos.    De  PoDnis 
VII.  Idus  Septemb.  A.  DII  . 

2C0 
261 

250 

182-3 

P.  Claudius  Ap.  F.C.N.  Pulcher  . 

L.  Junius  C.F.L.N.  PuUus. 

M.  Claudius  C.F.  Glicia.  qui  scriba  fuerat.     Dictator. 

coact.  abdic. 
Sine  Mag.  eq.    In  ejus  locum  {actus  est 
A.  Atilius  A.F.C.N.  Calatmus 

L.  C*cilius  L.F.C.N.  MeteUus  ^^  Gerund.  Causa. 
Mag.  eq. 

605 

249 

132-4 

C.  Aurelius  L.F.C.N.  Cotta  II. 

P.  ServUius  Q.F.Cn.N.  Geminus  II. 

262 

506 

248 

133-1 

L.  Ctecilius  L.F.C.N.  Metellus  11. 
N.  Fabius  M.F.M.N.  Buteo. 
Cens.  A.  Atilius.  A.F.C.N.  Calatinus 
A.  MaiiKus  T.F.T.N.  Torquat.  Attic.  L.F. 
XXXVIIl. 

2G3 

507 

247 

1332 

M'  Otaciiius  C.F.M.N.  Crassus  II. 
M.  Fabius  M.F.M.N.  Licmus. 
Ti.  Coruncanius  Ti.  F.  Ti. 

Mte„?tp.M.N.   Comit.H.bend.C«».. 

Flacons  Majr.  eq. 
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DiODOSUS. 


Livy. 


FBfttl  SlCQlL 


Ckitta  9i  GeiQiDus 


MeteUqs&t  Pap- 
pus t 


ReguhxB  II.  a 
Vulso 


FMU  Cnsplnfanl  dve 
NorUianl. 


Asina  II.  &  Cala- 
tinoIX. 


Cepio  &  Blerio* 


Pulcher  &  f  Pul- 
cher  f 


CotU  H.  &  Geimi- 
nus  IX. 


Metellus  II.   & 
Buteo 


Crsssua  &  licin- 
niuB 


Buteo  II.  &  Bul- 
bu8 


Cotta  &  Gremino. 


MetcHo  &  PacUo. 


Regulo    II.    & 
Vulso. 


Puloro  &  PuUo. 


Cottall.&Gemi- 

DOII. 


Metello  &  t  Ru- 
tilo  t. 


664 


HISTOKT   OF  SOME. 


Yev  ofthe 
Oommoii- 
wealth. 

YMrof 
Konie. 

Temr 

before  the 
Chrlitiaii 

X: 

Fasti  CapitoUni. 

264 

606 

246 

1S» 

M.  Fabius  M.F.M.N.  Buteo. 
C.  Atilius  A.F  A.N.  Bulbu*. 

265 

609 

245 

133^ 

A.  ManliiiB  T.F.T.N.  Torquat.  Attic 
C.  Sempronius  Ti.  F.  Ti.  N.  Blcesua  II. 

266 

610 

244 

134.1    1  C.  Fimdanius  C.F.Q.N.  Fundulua 
1  C.  Sulpicius  C.F.  Ser.  N.  Gallna 

367 

611 

243 

134.2 

a  Lutatius  C.F.C.N.  Catulus 
A.  PoBtumius  A.F.L.N.  Albinus 

268 

612 

242 

134-3 

A.  Manliua  T.F.T.N.   To  .  .  .  Attic.  11. 
Q.  LatatioB  .  .  .  C.N.  Ce  .  .  . 

CenB.  C.  Aurelios  L 

C.  Lutatius  C.F.C.N.  Catulus  Pro  Cos.   De  Poenis 

ex   SicU  .  .  .  e  .  .  .  egit.    IIII.     Non.  Oct.   A. 

DXII. 
Q.  Valerius  Q,F.P.N.     Falto  Pro  Pr.  ex  Sieilia 

Navalem  egit  Prid.  Non.  Octob.    An.  DXII. 
Q.  Lutatius  C.F.C.N.  Cereo  Cos.    De  Falisceis  K. 

Mnrt.  An.  DXII. 
A.    Manlius    T.F.T.N.    Torquatus    Atticus.      Cos. 

II.      De    Falisceis     lY     Non.   M    .   .   .    Ann. 

DXII. 

969 

A13 

241 

134-4 

C.  Claudius.  Ap.  F.C.N.  Centbo. 
M.  Sempronius  C.F.M.N.  Tuditanus. 
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DXOOO&DS. 

LiVT. 

FaftI  Sioxli. 

Fud  Cuspinianl  siTe 
Norlrianf. 

Torquatus  &  Bie- 

SOS 

Gnseo  II.  &  Lici- 
noll. 

FundttJos  Sl  GaI- 

1U8 

Buteo  &  Pttllo. 

Catulus  Sl  Albiaus 

AtCioo  &  Bleeso. 

Torquatus  & 
fCatot 

Fundulo  &  Gallo. 

!     ■  ..• 

Cento  AfTudiua- 

tusf 

Catuto  &  Albino. 

+  Tonciims  f  & 
Falco 

AttieoII.&Cerco. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


I  HAVE  continued  the  tables  of  military  tribunes  and  con- 
suls from  the  point  at  which  they  ended  in  the  last  volume, 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  I  have  given,  as  before, 
the  lists  of  consuls,  from  Livy  and  Diodorus,  so  &r  as  their 
remaining  works  contain  them ;  and  I  have  now  given  all 
the  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Gapitolini  which  relate  to  the 
period  contained  in  this  volume  without  any  omission,  and 
at  the  same  time  without  adding  to  the  words  or  even 
letters  which  exist  on  the  fragments  of  the  marble  hitherto 
discovered. 

The  Fasti  of  Diodorus  end  with  the  year  452,  and  those 
of  Livy  with  the  year  459 ;  and  the  Fasti  Capitolini  are 
wanting  for  several  years  here  and  there  both  before  and 
after  that  period.  I  have  therefore  given  two  other  sets  of 
Fasti ;  one  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Fasti, 
because  Onufrio  Panvini  found  the  MS.  containing  it  in 
Sicily.  Gasaubon  copied  the  MS.  and  gave  his  copy  to 
Scaliger,  who  published  it  in  his  edition  of  Eusebius, 
pp.  227 — 299,  under  the  title  of  lirirofirj  xp^vtov. 

The  other  Fasti  were  first  made  known  by  John  Cuspi- 
niani,  who  published  extracts  from  them  in  his  commentary 
on  Gassiodorus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  have  been 
since  published  entirely  by  Noris  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  they  may  be  found,  with  his  disser- 
tation on  them,  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  GrsBvius^  Gollection 
of  Roman  Antiquities.     The  MS.  containing  them  is  in  the 
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imperial  library  at  Vienna,  and  according  to  Noris,  they 
were  compiled  about  the  year  354  of  the  Christian  sera. 

These  last  Fasti  are  no  doubt  older  and  more  correct 
than  the  Sicilian,  which  are  full  of  errors ;  but  both  are 
useless  for  the  period  of  the  military  tribuneships  ;  because, 
representing  all  the  years  of  the  Commonwealth  as  marked 
by  consulships,  they  never  give  to  any  year  the  names  of 
more  than  two  magistrates.  But  the  author  of  the  Sicilian 
Fasti  seems  to  have  copied  his  lists  from  some  writer  who, 
like  Cassiodorus,  gave  only  the  consulships,  and  purposely 
omitted  the  years  of  military  tribuneships ;  and  not  being 
aware  of  this,  and  supposing  that  the  lists  of  consuls  were 
continuous  in  point  of  time,  he  has  marked  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  plebeian  consulship  with  the 
names  of  the  consuls  who  preceded  the  Gaulish  invasion ; 
insomuch  that  placing  that  invasion  in  the  third  year  of  the 
99th  Olympiad,  he  notwithstanding  makes  it  fall  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  Genucius  and  C.  Curtius,  who  were  consuls 
only  five  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvirs.  Both 
thfe  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris  give  merely  the  cog- 
nomen, or  last  name,  of  each  consul :  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  looked  hastily  up  some  Fasti  where  all  the  names  were 
given  at  length,  and  had,  to  save  trouble,  merely  copied 
down  the  name  which  came  last.  Sometimes  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  names  near  to  each  other  has  misled 
them  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  third  Samnite  war,  the  Sici- 
lian Fasti  give  three  consulships  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  De- 
cius  instead  of  two,  and  two  of  Ap.  Claudius  and  Volumnius 
instead  of  one.  The  corruptions  of  the  Roman  names  are 
as  bad  as  those  in  the  Fasti  of  Diodorus :  Calatinus  is  cor- 
rupted into  "  Catacion,"  Dentatus  into  "  Benacus,^  Csedicius 
into  "  Decius,'"  Caudex  into  "  Thaugatus,''  Canina,  a  rather 
uncommon  cognomen  of  one  branch  of  the  Claudian  house, 
becomes  "Cambius"  in  the  Sicilian  Fasti,  and  "Cinna*'  in 
those  of  Noris ;  and  many  others  recur  which  it  is  in  gene- 
ral easy  to  correct  from  the  corresponding  years  in  the  Fasti 
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Gapitolini,  or  from  any  correct  list  of  the  consuls.  Some 
corruptions,  however,  cannot  easily  be  restored,  nor  is  it 
always  easy  to  ascertain  how  much  must  be  ascribed  to 
mere  errors  of  the  copyist,  and  where  the  authors  resjly 
meant  to  give  difierent  consuls  from  those  named  in  the 
other  Fasti. 

With  regard  to  Livy'^s  Chr(Miology,  the  fixed  point  fix)m 
which  we  must  set  out  is  the  year  of  Borne  400,  which 
according  to  his  express  statement,  VII.  18,  was  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  and  was  marked 
by  the  consulship  of  G.  Sulpicius  Peticus,  and  M.  Valerius 
Publicola.  Beckoning  the  years  from  this  point,  according 
to  Livy's  own  statement  of  events,  the  consulship  of  Q.  Fa- 
bins  Gurges  and  D.  Junius  Brutus,  the  last  mentioned  in 
his  tenth  book,  would  fall  in  the  year  459.  But  Sigonius 
places  it  one  year  later,  and  makes  the  year  422  to  have 
been  wholly  taken  up  by  interregna,  and  so  to  have  been 
marked  by  no  consuls'  names.  This  he  does,  in  order  to 
reconcile  Livy  with  himself;  because  his  reckonings  else- 
where require,  as  he  thinks,  the  insertion  of  a  year  more 
than  he  has  actually  accounted  for.  That  is  to  say,  Livy,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  31st  book,  says  that  the  sixty-three 
years  which  passed  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war  and  the  end  of  the  second,  had  furnished  him  with 
matter  for  as  many  books  as  the  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  Borne 
to  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius,  when  the  first  Punic 
war  began.  Such  are  the  numbers  in  almost  all  the  MSS. 
But  as  the  number  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  would 
agree  with  no  system  of  chronology,  it  has  been  long  since 
corrected  in  the  printed  editions  to  ^'four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight/'  Sigonius,  however,  argued  that  the  true 
reading  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Boman 
numerals  CDLXXVIII  having,  as  he  thinks,  been  cor- 
rupted from  ODLXXXVI,  the  third  X  having  been 
altered  to  V,  and  the  V  separated  into  II.     He  therefore 
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places  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  in  486,  having, 
as  I  have  above  mentioned,  inserted  a  whole  year  of  inter- 
regna, not  noticed  by  Livy,  which  he  makes  out  to  be  the 
year  422.  Now,  without  this  additional  year,  the  first 
Punic  war  does  actually,  as  I  think,  according  to  Livy, 
begin  in  487 ;  for  Sigonius  omits  two  consulships  between 
the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  consulship  of  Ap.  Claudius 
and  M.  Fulvius,  namely  those  of  Q.  Ogulnius  and  0.  Fabius  in 
485,  arid  of  Q.  Fabius  Qnrges  and  L.  Mamilius  in  489.  The 
first  of  these  is  mentioned  expressly  by  Pliny,  Hist.  Natur. 
XXXIII.  §  44,  as  well  as  by  Zonaras,  VIII.  7,  and  by 
the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  those  of  Noris,  and  is  admitted  by 
Sigonius  himself  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Gapitolini. 
The  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius  is  mentioned 
by  the  Sicilian  Fasti  and  by  those  of  Noris,  and  is  required 
by  the  dates  of  the  Fasti  Gapitolini,  which  place  the  con- 
sulship of  D.  Junius  Pera  and  N.  Fabius  in  487,  and  that 
of  Ap.  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius  in  489,  manifestly  making 
an  interval  of  a  year  between  them,  although  the  names  of 
the  intermediate  consuls  are  lost.  Zonaras  speaks  of 
Fabius  as  being  sent  against  the  Volsinians,  and  expressly 
says  that  he  waa  consul  in  that  year  with  "  iEmilius,''  ac- 
cording to  the  present  text  of  Zonaras  in  the  edition  of  Du 
Cange,  Venice,  1729.  But  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  same 
8th  book  of  Zonaras,  L.  iEmilius  the  colleague  of  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus  in  473,  is  in  one  MS.  called  MaviXiovy  which 
shows  how  readily  the  names  AlfxtXiog  and  MafxtXiog  may 
be  confounded  with  each  other.  And,  further,  Sigonius 
acknowledges  this  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Mamilius 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Fasti  Capitolini.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  there  would  be  in  fact  the  events  of  486  years 
related  in  his  fifteen  first  books,  and  the  sixteenth  book 
began  with  the  year  487,  that  is  with  the  consulship  of  Ap. 
Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius ;  and  the  fifteen  next  books  did 
contain  also  the  events  of  sixty-three  years ;  from  the  year 
487  to  the  year  550,  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and 
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P.  -^Uus  PaetuS)  before  the  expiration  of  which  the  war 
with  Carthage  was  concluded ;  as  the  first  Punic  war  had 
begun  about  the  middle  of  487.  And  thus  the  correctness 
of  Sigonius'  alteration  of  Livy's  date  from  CD  LX  XVI II 
to  CDLXXXVI  is  indeed  established,  although,  as  I 
think,  his  way  of  justifying  it  is  erroneous,  and  so  also  is 
his  interpretation  of  it :  for  Livy  does  not  say  that  Ap. 
Claudius  was  consul  in  486,  but  that  his  own  fifteen  first 
books,  which  stopped  at  the  beginning  of  Ap.  Claudius"*  con- 
sulship, had  contained  the  events  of  486  years.  And  there- 
fore, according  to  Livy,  the  first  year  of  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus  would  fall  in  471,  the  first  year  of  the  first  Punic  war 
in  487,  and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  in  560. 

Meantime,  I  have  continued  to  follow  the  common  chro- 
nology of  the  years  of  Rome,  because  it  is  hopeless  now  to 
endeavour  to  supersede  it  by  any  other  system,  and  it  would 
be  a  mere  perplexity  to  my  readers,  if  they  were  to  find 
every  action  recorded  in  this  history  fixed  to  a  different 
year  from  that  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
connect  it.  Nor  does  there  seem  any  adequate  object  to  be 
gained  by  the  attempt.  The  sera  of  the  foundation  of 
Borne  is  itself  a  point  impossible  to  fix  accurately  ;  nor  can 
we  determine  the  chronology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries of  Rome  either  in  itself,  or  as  compared  with  the  chro- 
nology of  Greece.  Our  existing  authorities  are  too  uncer- 
tain and  too  conflicting  to  allow  of  this  ;  and  as  I  have  said 
already  in  another  place,  the  uncertainty  of  the  history  and 
chronology  act  mutually  on  each  other,  and  a  sure  standing 
place  is  not  to  be  found.  The  five  years  of  anarchy  during 
the  discussions  on  the  Licinian  laws  are  indeed  utterly  im- 
probable ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  could  not  have 
happened  exactly  as  they  are  represented.  But  Cn.  Flavins 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  recorded  on  his  Temple  of 
Concord  *  that  it  was  dedicated  204  years  after  the  dedicar 
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tioii  of  the  Capitol ;  and  this  agrees  exactly  with  the  Fasti 
Gapitolini,  which  place  the  eedileship  of  Fkvius  and  the 
censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius  in  the  year  of  Eome  449. 
It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gaulish  invasion  should  be 
placed  later  than  its  common  date ;  and  the  five  years  of 
the  anarchy  may  well  be  inserted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  a  period,  for  which  we  have  neither  a  his- 
tory nor  a  chronology  that  will  bear  any  inquiry.  Yet 
Polybius  followed  the  common  date  of  the  Gaulish  invasion, 
and  his  chronology  of  the  subsequent  Gaulish  wars  is  all 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Borne  was  taken  in  the  98th 
Olympiad,  and  not  later.  Polybius  doubtless  may  have  been 
misled,  and  Cn.  Fulvius  may  have  had  no  sufficieQt  autho- 
rity for  fixing  the  interval  between  the  dedication  of  his 
Temple  of  Concord  and  that  of  the  Capitol :  but  if  they 
were  both  mistaken,  where  are  we  to  find  surer  guides? 
and  if  the  records  on  which  they  relied  were  imcertain,  as 
indeed  they  very  possibly  were,  what  evidence  or  what  pro- 
bability can  we  find  now,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
a  more  certain  conclusion  ? 

I  follow  then  the  common  chronology  of  Home  ;  not  in- 
deed as  thinking  with  the  authors  of  "  L'Art  de  verifier  les 
Dates,"  that  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  very  year,  and  even  the 
day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  several  consuls  of  the  fifth 
century  entered  upon  their  office ;  but  because  it  is  a  con- 
venient standard  of  reference,  and,  if  not  correct,  which  in 
all  probability  it  is  not,  yet  is  quite  as  much  so  as  any  other 
system  which  could  be  set  up  in  its  room.  And  this  has 
determined  me  not  to  adopt  Niebuhr^s  dates,  even  on  his 
authority ;  because  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  amended  chronology  is  so  clear  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  manifest  inconvenience  of  departing  from  a 
system  which  is  fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  the  readers  of 
Boman  history  throughout  Europe. 
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NOTE    ON    THE    TRIAL    AND    DEATH    OF    MANLIUS. 

ZoNABAS,  whose  history  is  taken  generally  from  Dion  Gas- 
sius,  relates  that  Manlius  was  holding  the  Capitol  against 
the  government,  and  that  a  slave  having  offered  to  betray 
him,  went  up  to  the  Capitol  as  a  deserter,  and  begged  to 
speak  with  Manlius.  He  professed  to  be  come  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  slaves  of  Borne,  who  were  ready  to  rise  and 
join  him,  and  whilst  Manlius  was  speaking  to  him  apart  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  slave  suddenly  pushed  him  down  it, 
and  he  was  then  seized  by  some  men  who  had  been  pi-eviously 
placed  there  in  ambush,  and  was  by  them  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner.  Then  he  was  tried  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and 
as  the  people  could  not  condemn  him  in  sight  of  the  Capitol, 
the  trial  was  adjourned,  and  the  people  met  again  in  an- 
other place  out  of  sight  of  the  Capitol,  and  then  condemned 
him.  The  scene  of  the  second  trial  is  said  by  Livy  to  have 
been  the  Peteline  Grove.  Now  we  find  that  on  two  other 
occasions  after  a  secession,  assemblies  were  held  in  groves 
without  the  city  walls,  and  not  in  the  Campus  Martius ; 
once  after  the  revolt  of  the  soldiers  and  secession  of  the 
commons  in  413,  in  this  very  Peteline  Grove  (Livy,  VII. 
41),  and  once  after  the  last  secession  to  the  Janiculum,  in 
the  Oak  Grove,  "  in  Esculeto.''  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  XVI. 
§  37.)  Now  as  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  there 
was  a  secession  also  in  the  disturbance  caused  by  Manlius, 
it  is  likely  that  when  peace  was  restored  the  terras  would 
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have  been  settled  in  an  assembly  held  in  some  sacred  grove, 
and  that  there  a  general  amnesty  would  be  passed,  and  any 
exceptions  to  the  amnesty  discussed  and  determined.  And 
if  Manlius  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  his  enefhies  in  the 
manner  described  by  Zonaras,  his  partisans  having  thus 
lost  their  leader,  would  have  been  ready  to  submit,  and 
could  not  have  opposed  his  execution,  if  it  were  insisted 
upon  by  the  government  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  public 
justice.  The  story  of  his  trial  before  the  centuries  in  the 
Campus  Martins  is  every  way  suspicious,  and  may  possibly 
have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  fact  of  his  death 
having  been  decreed  in  an  assembly  held  in  the  Peteline 
Grove.  It  was  obvious  that  trials  before  the  centuries,  the 
only  tribunal  which  could  legally  try  a  Roman  citizen  capi- 
tally, were  held  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  and  as  the  fact  of 
the  secession  was  more  and  more  glossed  over,  so  the  real 
nature  of  the  assembly  in  the  Peteline  Grove  would  be  less 
understood ;  and  then  it  was  attempted  to  be  explained  as 
a  mere  adjourned  meeting  of  the  centuries,  held  in  an  un- 
usual place,  because  the  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  could  not  be 
condemned  in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  his  judges  had 
the  Capitol  directly  before  their  eyes. 

1  may  observe  that  the  law  which  forbade  any  patrician'^s 
residing  from  henceforth  in  the  Capitol,  strongly  confirms 
the  fact  of  an  actual  secession.  Manlius  had  occupied  the 
citadel  as  a  fortified  position,  and  had  held  it  with  an  armed 
force  against  the  government;  and  this  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  allowing  any  one  to  reside  within  its  precincts. 


APPENDIX   II. 

ON    THE    LATEE    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    CENTURIES. 

The   constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  as  it 
originally  existed,  is  perfectly  familiar  to  every  reader,  and 
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has  been  described  in  the  ficst  volume  of  this  History. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  this  well-known  form  of  it  never 
existed  during  those  times  of  which  w^e  have  a  real  history ; 
and  the  form  which  had  succeeded  to  it  is  a  complete  mys- 
tery. It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  we  know  how  the  centu- 
ries were  constituted  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings,  but 
that  we  do  not  know  what  was  their  constitution  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries 
gave  a  decided  ascendancy  to  wealth.  The  first  class^  toge- 
ther with  the  centuries  of  the  knights,  formed  a  majority  of 
the  whole  comitia.  Thus  every  election  would  have  l)een 
in  the  liands  of  the  rich,  and  such  a  state  of  things  as 
existed  in  the  last  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the 
aristocracy  had  no  other  decided  influence  than  what  they 
could  gain  by  bribery,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  earlier  constitution  of  the  centuries;  the 
votes  were  taken  by  chusses,  and  a  man's  class  depended  on 
the  amount  of  his  property.  But  in  the  later  constitution 
the  votes  were  taken  by  tribes^  and  a  man's  tribe,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  four  city  tribes,  implied  nothing  as  to  his 
rank  or  fortune.  The  agents  employed  to  purchase  votes 
were  called  divisores  tribuum;  such  and  such  tribes  are 
mentioned  as  interested  in  behalf  of  particular  candidates 
(Cicero  pro  Plancio) ;  and  some  one  tribe  was  determined 
by  lot  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  voting  before  the  rest- 
In  short  the  tribes  are  mentioned  as  commonly  at  the  comi- 
tia in  the  Campus  Martius,  whether  held  for  trials  or  for 
elections,  as  at  the  comitia  held  in  the  forum. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  division  by  classes  continued  to 
exist  in  the  later  constitution.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  comitia 
of  centuries  differing  from  the  comitia  of  tribes,  inasmuch  as 
in  the  former,  he  says,  "  the  people  are  arranged  according 
to  property,  rank^  and  age,  whilst  in  the  latter  no  such  dis- 
tinctions are  observed.''    De  Legibus,  III.  19.    The  centu- 
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ries  of  the  first  class  are  spoken  of  both  in  trials  (Livy, 
XLIII.  16),  and  in  elections  (Cicero,  Philippic.  II.  3S), 
and  in  the  second  oration  of  the  pseudo-Sallust  to  Csesar, 
de  Bepublica  Ordinanda,  the  author  notices,  as  a  desirable 
change  in  the  actual  constitution,  that  a  law  formerly  pro- 
posed by  C.  Gracchus  should  be  again  brought  forward  and 
enacted,  that  the  centuries  should  be  called  by  lot  from  all 
the  five  classes  indiscriminately.  This  proves  not  only  that 
the  division  into  classes  existed  to  the  end  of  the  Common- 
wealthy  but  also  that  the  first  class  continued  to  enjoy  cer- 
tain advantages  above  the  others.  The  problem  therefore 
is  to  determine  how  the  system  of  classes  was  blended  with 
that  of  tribes,  and  in  what  degree  the  centuries  of  the  his- 
torical period  of  the  Commonwealth  retained  or  had  for- 
feited the  strong  aristocratical  character  impressed  on  them 
by  their  original  constitution. 

Various  solutions  of  this  problem  have  been  oflered  at 
different  times  by  scholars  of  great  ability.  Octavius  Pan- 
tagathus  in  the  16th  century  supposed  that  each  of  the 
five  classes  had  two  centuries  belonging  to  it  in  each  of  the 
tribes,  and  that  the  equites  had  one  century  in  each  tribe, 
making  the  whole  number  of  centuries  to  amount  to  385, 
out  of  which  those  of  the  equites  and  the  first  class  toge- 
ther would  amount  to  105,  whilst  those  of  the  other  classes 
were  280  ;  so  that  the  two  former,  instead  of  being  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  comitia,  stood  to  the  other  centuries 
only  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  8.  This  notion  of  seventy 
centuries  in  each  class,  or  ten  centuries  in  each  tribe,  has 
been  maintained  also  by  Savigny,  according  to  Zumpt; 
and  by  Walther,  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Law,  Vol.  I. 
p.  136.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  another  living  autho- 
rity of  the  highest  order,  who  has  expressed  to  me  his  full 
acquiescence  in  it. 

Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  whole  division 
into  five  classes  was  done  away  with ;  that  each  tribe  con- 
tained two  centuries  only,  one  of  older  men,  the  other  of 
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younger ;  that  the  thiity-oDe  country  tribes  conatituted  the 
first  class  under  this  altered  system,  and  the  four  city 
tribes  the  second  dass ;  and  that  besides  these  two  classes 
there  were  no  more.  He  held  the  aristocraUcal  character 
of  the  comitia  of  centuries,  as  compared  with  the  assembly 
of  the  tribes,  to  consist  in  the  following  points :  that  the 
plebeian  knights  voted  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mons, and  that  the  patricians  also  had  their  separate  yotes 
in  the  sex  suffragia,  or  six  old  centuries  of  knights ;  2nd, 
that  the  centuries  of  each  tribe  were  dirided  according 
to  their  age,  one  of  older  men,  and  tiie  other  of  younger ; 
3rd,  that  the  proletarians,  or  those  who  possessed  property 
under  four  thousand  asses,  were  altogether  excluded ;  and 
4th,  that  the  auspices  were  necessarily  taken  at  the  comitia 
of  centuries,  and  that  they  were  thus  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  augurs.  Niebuhr  held  also,  ih&t  the  prero- 
gative century  could  only  be  chosen  out  of  tiie  tribes  of  the 
first  class,  and  never  out  of  the  four  city  tribes. 

Zumpt,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  constitution  of  t^e  comi- 
tia of  centuries,  read  before  the  Prussian  academy  in  1836, 
maintains  that  the  old  centuries  of  Ser.  TuUius  subsisted 
to  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  without  any  material  alter- 
ation, except  that  those  of  the  first  class  were  reduced  from 
eighty  to  seventy.  He  then  supposes  that  two  of  these 
centuries  were  allotted  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
together  with  three  centuries  from  the  four  remaining 
classes ;  and  of  these  three,  one  he  thinks  was  taken  from 
the  fifth  class,  and  two-thirds  of  a  century  from  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  classes.  Thus  the  richer  citizens  still 
retained  an  influence  in  the  comitia  more  than  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  although  much  less  than  it  had  been 
in  the  original  constitution  of  Ser.  Tullius. 

Lastly,  Professor  Huschke  of  Breslau,  in  his  work  on  the 
constitution  of  Ser.  Tullius,  published  in  1838,  agrees  with 
Niebuhr  in  supposing  that  the  whole  number  of  centuries 
was  reduced  to  seventy,  each  tribe  containing  two,  one  of 
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older  men  and  the  other  of  jwmg&t ;  bat  these  seventy 
centuries  were  divided,  he  thiaks,  into  five  classes ;  so  that 
about  ten  tribes  or  twenty  centuries  would  contain  the  citi- 
OBBS  of  ihe  first  class,  a  certain  number  of  tribes  would  in 
like  manner  contain  all  the  citizens  of  the  second  class,  and 
so  on  to  the  end :  some  tribes,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
consisting  only  of  richer  citizens,  and  others  only  of  poorer. 

But  I  confess  that  all  these  solutions,  including  even  that 
of  Niebuhr  himself,  are  to  me  unsatisfactory.  If  the  first 
class  had  contained  thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
while  each  tribe  contained  only  two  centuries,  we  should 
hear  rather  of  the  tribes  of  the  first  class,  than  of  the  cen- 
turies ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  positive  testimony  of 
the  pseudo-Sallust«  who,  according  to  Niebuhr  himself,  could 
not  have  lived  later  than  the  second  century  after  the 
Christian  sera,  to  the  existence  of  five  classes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  seems  to  be  on  that  point  an  irre- 
sistible authority. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty either  the  number  of  the  centuries  in  the  later  con- 
'  stitution,  or  their  connexion  with  the  five  classes.  To 
guess  at  points  of  mere  detail  seems  hopeless,  and  positive 
information  on  the  subject  there  is  none.  But  we  know 
that  the  oomitia  of  centuries  difiered  from  those  of  the 
tribes  expressly  in  this,  that  whereas  all  the  members  of  a 
U*ibe  voted  in  the  comitia  tributa  without  any  further  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any 
subdivisions  within  the  tribe  itsdf,  so  in  the  oomitia  of  cen- 
turies the  members  of  the  same  tribe  were  distinguished 
from  each  other;  the  older  men  certainly  voted  distinctly 
from  the  younger  men,  and  probably  the  richer  men  also 
voted  distinctly  from  the  poorer :  so  that  the  centuries  were 
a  less  democratical  body  than  the  tribes. 

In  the  account  given  by  Polybius  of  the  composition  of 
the  Boman  army,  we  find  traces  at  once  of  the  existence  of 
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something  like  the  old  system  of  classes,  and  of  the  changes 
ivhich  it  must  have  undergone.  All  citizens  whose  pro- 
perty exceeded  four  thousand  asses,  were  now  enlisted  into 
the  legions,  whereas  in  old  times  none  had  been  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  arms  whose  property  fell  short  of 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  asses.  But  one  hundred 
thousand  asses  still  appear  to  have  been  the  qualification 
for  the  first  class ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  this  class,  the  coat  of  mail,  was  the  same  as 
it  had  been  in  the  oldest  known  system  of  the  classes. 
All  distinctions  of  arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  between  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  seem  to  liave  been  abo- 
lished, but  the  fifth  class  still,  as  in  old  times,  supplied  the 
light-armed  soldiers  of  the  legions,  or  the  velites. 

But,  however  much  of  the  old  system  of  the  classes  was 
preserved  in  the  later  constitution  of  the  centuries,  the 
difference  in  the  political  spirit  of  the  tribes  and  centuries 
is  scarcely  I  think  perceivable.  We  do  not  find  the  vot^ 
of  the  centuries  ever  relied  upon  by  the  aristocracy  to  coun- 
terbalance the  popular  feeling  of  the  tribes.  It  might  have 
been  conceived  that  a  popular  assembly,  where  wealth  con- 
ferred any  ascendancy,  would  have  been  decidedly  opposed 
to  one  of  a  character  purely  democratical ;  that  the  centu- 
ries in  short,  like  our  own  House  of  Commons,  during  more 
than  one  period  of  our  historj',  should  have  sympathized 
more  and  more  with  the  senate,  and  have  counteracted  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  on  the  Campus  Martins  the  po- 
licy embraced  by  the  tribes  in  the  forum.  But  this  is  not 
the  case ;  the  spirit  of  the  Boman  people,  as  distinguished 
from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  whether  they  were  assembled  in  one 
sort  of  comitia  or  another ;  the  centuries  elected  Flaminius 
and  Varro  to  the  consulship  in  the  second  Punic  war,  al- 
though their  opposition  to  the  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  their  chief  recommendations ;  and  in  later  times  the 
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centuries  elected  many  consuls  who  advocated  the  popular 
cause  not  less  violently  than  the  most  violent  of  the  tribunes 
elected  by  the  tribes. 

The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  wealth  of 
the  equestrian  order  and  of  the  senate,  which  drew  a  broad 
line  of  separation  between  them  and  the  richest  of  the 
plebeians,  and  thus  drove  the  members  of  the  first  class  to 
sympathize  with  those  below  them  rather  than  with  those 
above  them.  While  the  possession  of  the  judicial  power 
was  disputed  by  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order,  it  was 
only  after  many  years  that  any  share  of  it  was  communi- 
cated to  the  richest  of  the  plebeians.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  the  middle  classes  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  repelled  by 
the  pride  of  the  highest  classes,  were  forced  back  as  it  were 
into  the  mass  of  the  lower ;  and  entered  as  bitterly  into  all 
measures  galling  to  the  aristocracy,  as  the  poorest  citizens 
of  the  tribes. 

If  this  be  so,  the  question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the 
comitia  of  centuries  in  later  times,  however  curious  in  itself, 
is  of  no  great  importance  to  our  right  understanding  of  the 
subsequent  history.  For  whether  the  influence  of  the  first 
class  as  compared  with  that  of  the  lower  classes  was  greater 
or  less,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  character  of  the  comitia 
was  altered  from  what  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  the 
first  class  was  as  little  attached  to  the  aristocracy  as  the 
fourth  or  fifth.  After  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  so  many 
men  of  ability  and  learning,  I  have  no  confidence  that  I 
could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem; and,  in  fact,  there  seem  difiiculties  in  the  way  of 
every  theory,  which  our  present  knowledge  can  hardly 
enable  us  to  remove.  If  hereafter  any  solution  should 
occur  to  me  which  may  be  free  from  palpable  objections, 
and  may  seem  to  meet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I 
shall  hope  to  mention  it  in  a  subsequent  volume ;  in  the 
mean  time,  I  must  at  present  express  my  belief  that  the 
exact  arrangement  of  the  classes  in  the  later  comitia  of 
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centuries  k  a  problem  no  less  inexplicable  than  that  of  the 
disposition  of  the  rowers  in  the  ancient  ships  of  war. 


APPENDIX   III. 

OF  THE  ROMAN  LEGION  IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY  OF  ROME. 

The  accounts  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  Borne  are  fiill  of  perplexity.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  as  there  were  no  contemporary  historians, 
and  as  the  military  system  afterwards  underwent  consider- 
able changes,  the  older  state  of  things  could  be  known  only 
from  accidental  notices  of  it  in  the  stories  of  the  early 
wars,  or  from  uncertain  memory.  How  little  help  in  these 
inquiries  is  to  be  expected  from  Livy,  may  be  understood 
from  this  single  fact ;  that  although  he  himself  in  two  seve- 
ral places  (I.  43  and  YIII.  8)  has  expressly  stated  that 
the  ancient  Roman  tactic  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  yet  in  no 
one  of  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  any  traces  to  be  found 
of  such  a  system ;  but  the  sword  and  not  the  pike  is  spoken 
of  as  the  most  efficient  weapon,  just  as  it  was  in  the  tactic 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  or  of  the  age  of  Marius  and  of 
GsBsar. 

Livy,  however,  has  preserved  in  one  place  a  detailed 
account  of  the  earlier  legion,  as  it  existed  in  the  great 
Latin  war  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy.  And 
Polybius,  as  is  well  known,  has  described  at  length  the 
arms  and  organization  of  the  legion  of  his  time,  tliat  is,  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  of  Rome.  I  shall  notice  the  similar  and  dissimilar 
points  in  these  two  accounts,  and  then  see  how  far  we  can 
explain  the  changes  implied  in  them :  and,  finally,  notice 
some  statements  in  other  writers  which  relate  to  the  same 
subject. 

Both  accounts  acknowledge  the  existence  of  four  divisions 
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of  fighting  men  in  the  legion ;  the  light-armed,  (ypoo-^o- 
/iaxoi,  Polyb.,  rorarii,  Livy,)  the  hastati,  the  principes, 
and  the  triarii.  But  to  these  there  was  in  the  older  legion 
a  fifth  added,  the  accensi,  or  supernumeraries;  who  in 
ordinary  cases  were  not  armed,  but  went  to  the  field  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  arms  and  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
fell. 

In  both  accounts  the  hastati,  when  the  legion  is  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  are  placed  in  front  of  the  principes,  and 
the  principes  in  front  of  the  triarii.  But  in  the  old  legion 
the  greater  part  of  the  light-armed  soldiers  are  described  as 
stationed  with  the  triarii  in  the  third  Une,  and  only  about  a 
fourth  part  of  them  are  with  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  light  troops  are  divided 
equally  among  the  three  lines. 

Again,  in  the  older  legion  the  triarii  were  equal  in  num- 
bers to  the  hastati  and  principes  respectively,  each  division 
consisting  of  somewhat  more  than  nine  hundred  men. 
Whereas,  in  the  later  legion,  the  triarii  were  never  more 
than  six  hundred  men;  while  the  hastati  and  principes 
were  regularly  twelve  hundred  each,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded this  number. 

In  the  older  legion  the  light-armed  troops  carried  each 
man  a  pike,  "hasta,"'''  and  two  or  more  javelins,  "geesa."' 
These  were  the  arms  of  the  fourth  class  in  the  Servian  con- 
stitution, ^'  nihil  prsBter  hastam  et  verutum  datum  f  ^  veru- 
tum  and  gaesa  alike  signifying  missile  weapons  or  javelins  as 
opposed  to  the  hasta  or  pike.  But  in  the  later  legion,  the 
light-armed  soldier  carried  no  pike,  but  had  a  round  shield, 
irap/Lit},  and  a  dirk  or  cutlass,  /Liaxacpa,  together  with  his 
javelins. 

In  the  older  legion  again  the  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii,  all  bore  the  arms  of  the  second  and  third  classes  in 
the  Servian  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  large  oblong 
shield,  "  scutum,""  the  pike,  and  the  sword,  "  gladius."  But 
in  the  later  legion,  the  hastati  and  principes  had  both 
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dropped  the  pike,  and  were  armed  instead  of  it  with  two 
large  javelins,  of  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  Polybius 
calls  v<T<Tol^  and  which  were  no  other  than  the  formidable 
pila. 

Further,  we  liave  a  remarkable  notice,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  triarii  alone  carried  pila,  and  were  called 
pilani,  while  the  hastati  and  principes  still  carried  pikes'. 

Again,  the  older  legion  was  divided  into  forty-five  mani- 
ples or  ordines  ;  fifteen  of  hastati,  fifteen  of  principes,  and 
fifteen  of  triarii;  but  as  the  triarii  were  in  fact  a  triple 
division,  so  their  maniples  contained  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  or  possibly  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  hastati  and  principes  contained  only  sixty-three 
men  each. 

In  the  later  legion,  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  con^ 
tained  ten  maniples  each ;  and  those  of  the  two  former  divi- 
sions consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each,  while 
those  of  the  triarii  contained  only  sixty.  The  light  troops 
were  divided  into  thirty  divisions,  one  of  which  was  added 
to  each  maniple  of  the  heavy-armed  troops,  in  just  propor- 
tion to  its  respective  strength;  that  is,  that  twenty-four 
light-armed  men  were  added  to  each  maniple  of  the  triarii, 
and  forty-eight  to  each  maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  divisions  of  the  light-armed 
troops  were  all  equal :  in  which  case  they  would  have  raieied 
each  maniple  of  the  triarii  to  one  hundred  men,  and  each 
maniple  of  the  hastati  and  principes  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty. 

In  the  older  legion,  each  maniple  contained  two  centu- 
rions ;  that  is,  it  consisted  of  two  centuries.  Therefore  the 
century  of  the  old  legion  consisted  of  thirty  men. 

In  the  later  legion  each  maniple  also  had  two  centurions; 
but  the  maniples  being  of  unequal  numbers,  the  centuries 

*  Livy  says  that  the  hastati  and  principes  were  called  antepilani ;  YIII.  8. 
Varro,  (Ling.  Lat  V.  §  89.  ed.  MfiUer,)  and  Ovid  (Fasti,  III.  129),  caU 
the  triarii  expressly  pilani. 
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were  unequal  also:  the  centuries  of  the  triarii  contained 
thirty  men  each,  as  in  the  older  legion,  but  those  of  the 
hastati  and  principes  had  each  sixty. 

On  comparing  these  two  forms  of  the  legion,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  older  there  is  retained  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic points  of  the  system  of  the  phalanx,  or  of  fighting 
in  columns,  the  keeping  the  light-armed  or  worst-armed 
men  mostly  in  the  rear.  The  old  legion  consisted  of  a  first 
division  of  about  nineteen  hundred  men,  of  whom  only 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  had  inferior  arms ;  and  of  a 
second  division  of  nearly  twenty-eight  hundred  men,  of 
vfhom  only  nine  hundred  and  thirty  were  well  armed ;  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  were  light-armed,  and  the  remaining  nine 
hundred  and  thirty,  the  accensi,  were  not  armed  at  all. 
Nay,  it  appears  doubtful  whether  even  the  triarii,  properly 
so  called,  were  quite  equal  to  the  hastati  and  principes  ;  for 
in  the  Latin  war  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  Livy's  to  sup- 
pose that  they  carried  pikes ;  they  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  borne  only  pila  and  swords,  and  were  therefore  less 
fitted  than  the  hastati  and  principes  for  the  peculiar  manner 
of  fighting  then  in  use  in  the  Roman  army. 

But  even  in  this  earlier  form  of  the  legion  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  change  introduced  from  a  form  still 
earlier.  The  mixture  of  light-armed  soldiers  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  they 
were  always  thrown  forward  as  mere  skirmishers,  and  had 
no  place  in  the  Une,  seems  to  show  that  a  modification  of 
the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  had  already  been  found  necessary, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  javelin  instead  of  the  pike  was 
already  rising  in  estimation. 

This  alteration  seems  to  derive  its  origin  from  the 
Gaulish  wars.  The  Gauls  used  javelins  themselves,  and  the 
weight  of  their  charge  was  such  that  the  full-armed  soldiers 
of  the  Roman  legions  were  not  numerous  enough  to  with- 
stand them;  it  became  of  importance,  therefore,  to  im- 
prqye  the  efficiency  of  the  light-armed  soldiers,  and  at  the 
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I  tfane  to  taMe  the  Bofnim  line  to  reply  to  the  (SftdUi 
missiles,  if  the  enemy  preferred  a  distant  eombat  to  fighting 
hand  to  hand. 

That  something  of  this  sort  was  dooe  is  directly  stated ; 
but  as  usual  the  aoooonts  are  co&flieting  and  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  Dionysaus  makes  Camillus  say  to  his  sol- 
diers, that  whereas  ''  the  Gaiik  had  cmly  javeUns,  th^  had 
arrows,  a  weapon  of  deadly  eflfect.'''  'Avri  ^oyxn^  ounhck 
ii^vKTov  /3Aoc.  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXX.  PluUrcfa  says 
that  GamiUus  instructed  his  soldiers  ''to  use  their  long 
javelins  as  weapons  for  close  fight,'^  rocc  wrooi c  /iflirpoTc  Sto 
X^ip^c  XP^^^'>  ClamilL  40,  and  in  the  next  chapt^  he  de- 
scribes the  Gauls  as  grappling  with  the  Bomans  and  trying 
to  push  aside  their  javelins,  which  evidently  supfKises  them 
to  have  been  used  as  pikes.  And  yet  in  the  very  sentence 
before,  he  talks  of  the  Gaulish  shields  as  being  w^hed 
down  by  the  Roman  javelins,  which  had  run  through  them, 
and  hung  upon  them,  rove  ^i  Bvptobc  ftupwewufAai  Moi 
^apivtaOai  r&v  vwCov  ifikKOftivtavy  (Gamill.  41,)  a  descrip- 
tion applicable  only  to  weapons  thrown  at  the  enemy,  and 
not  used  as  pikes. 

A  passage  in  Livy  seems  to  ofifer  the  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  When  the  Gauls  attacked  the  Bomaa  camp  in 
their  invasion  of  the  Eoman  territory  in  the  year  406,  only 
ten  years  before  the  Latin  war,  the  triarii  were  engaged  id 
throwing  up  worira,  and  the  hastati  and  principes  covered 
them.  Then,  as  the  Gauls  advanced  up  hill  to  attack  the 
Roman  position,  ''all  the  pila  and  spears,^^  "pila  oamia 
hastseque,"^  "took  effect,'^  says  Livy,  "from  their  own 
weight ;  and  the  Gauls  had  either  their  bodies  run  through, 
or  their  shields  weighed  down  by  the  darts  that  were  stick- 
ing in  them.'^  VIL  23.  It  appears,  then,  that  both  the 
pilum  and  haata  could  be  used  as  missiles ;  but  both  alaa 
could  be  used  as  pikes,  for  the  pilum  was  six  feet  in  length: 
and  therefore  it  is  very  possible  that  GamiUus  may  have 
shortened  the  spear  of  the  hastati,  to  render  it  availably  as 
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a  missile,  and  also  strengthened  and  lengthened  the  piknn 
to  make  it  serve  on  occasion  the  purposes  of  a  pike. 

Thus  the  hastati  and  principes  were  armed  with  swords^ 
with  large  oblong  shields,  scuta,  and  with  spears,  hastes ; 
but  the  large  shield  already  fitted  them  for  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  personal  mode  of  fighting  than  that  of  the 
phidanx,  and  the  spear  might  be  used  as  a  javelin,  no  less 
than  as  a  pike.  The  Samnite  wars,  following  so  soon  after- 
wards, decided  the  Romans  to  give  up  the  tactic  of  the 
phalanx  still  more  entirely ;  the  spear  which  might  be  used 
as  a  javelin,  but  was  more  fitted  for  close  fight,  was  now 
given  only  to  the  soldiers  of  the  third  line  ;  while  the  pilum, 
which  might  be  used  as  a  pike,  but  was  properly  a  missile, 
was  taken  firom  the  third  line,  and  given  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  first  and  second  lines.  At  the  same  time  those  citizens 
whose  properties  were  rated  between  four  thousand  asses 
and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred,  and  who  were  not  for- 
merly required  to  provide  themselves  with  arms,  were  now 
called  upon  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  accensi  are  no 
more  heard  of;  while  the  rorarii,  who  seem  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  fifth  class  of  the  old  Servian  division,  and  to 
have  gone  to  battle  with  no  other  weapons  than  slings,  were 
now  called  upon  to  provide  themselves  with  light-arms  of  a 
better  description,  and  became  the  velites  of  the  new  legion. 
Why  tfaie  triarii  should  have  been  also  reduced  in  number 
does  not  oertatnly  appear ;  except  that  as  the  whole  Roman 
tactic  was  now  become  a  very  active  s]rstem  of  personal 
combats  along  the  whole  line,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as 
many  men  as  possible  available  for  the  two  first  divisions, 
and  that  the  mere  reserve,  which  was  not  to  form  any  part 
of  tlie  fighting  force,  except  on  emergency,  should  be  kept 
low,  and  confined  to  the  older  soldiers,  who  had  no  longer 
sufficient  activity  to  be  employed  in  the  constantly  moving 
battle  of  the  regular  line. 

Niebuhr  has  attempted  to  explain  the  number  of  cen- 
turies in.  the  legion,  and  of  men  in  each  century,  by  a 
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reference  to  the  varying  number  of  tribes,  and  to  the  cen- 
turies in  the  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution.  But  his 
explanation  does  not  seem  to  me  satisfactory;  and  the 
question  is  not  essential  to  our  understanding  of  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  legion.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the  legion  into  ten  cohorts, 
may  be  traced  already  in  the  legion  of  the  time  of  Polybius, 
as  a  tenfold  division  existed  in  it  in  each  of  the  three  lines 
of  the  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii.  A  cohort  then  would 
be  merely  one  maniple  of  each  of  these  three  lines;  a 
miniature  legion,  presenting  the  same  variety  of  force  on  a 
small  scale,  which  the  legion  itself  did  on  a  large  scale. 
And  thus  the  cohorts  of  the  legion  of  four  thousand  two 
hundred  men  would  consist  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
men  each,  as  afterwards  in  the  imperial  legion  they  con- 
sisted properly  of  six  hundred  men  each. 

Sallust,  it  is  well  known,  makes  Caesar  say  that  the  Bo- 
mans  had  borrowed  their  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  from 
the  Samnites.  (Bell.  Gatilinar.  51.)  And  although  the 
Samnites  are  not  named,  yet  the  order  of  time  seems  to 
show  that  they  must,  partly  at  least,  be  intended,  where 
Diodorus  says,  Fragm.  Vatic.  XXIIL  1,  that  the  Romans, 
having  first  adopted  the  tactic  of  the  phalanx  in  their  wars 
with  the  Etruscans,  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  the  system 
of  fighting  in  cohorts,  (aircipacc  being  a  certain  correction 
for  TTEcpaTc,  which  has  no  meaning  at  all,)  and  with  the  large 
oblong  shield,  Oopioig^  because  the  nations  whom  they  sub- 
sequently encountered  used  this  tactic.  And  it  probably  is 
true,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Roman  legion  was  owing 
to  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  which  led  to  the 
total  disuse  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  the  perfecting  of  those 
weapons,  such  as  the  sword  and  the  javelin,  which,  in  the 
system  of  the  phalanx,  are  of  the  least  importance. 
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